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PREFACE. 


Ill this Jig-e oi' liigh-pressure, men are increasingly inclined to satisfy 
tlieir desire for reading by the perusal oi: a newspaper or a magazine. 
Tliis is Far from wi.se, and the victims of such temptatioii.s are often wcdl 
aware of its nnwi.sdom. They know that English Literature is cajDable 
of giving the highest instruction and entertaimiieut, but they excuse 
themselves by saying- tliat they have no time for research. Tnow, it is 
tlie chief aim of the Casquet of Literature to remove all occasion for 
such excuse, and to present, in an accessible form, a selection from 
English Literature that is at once good, varied, and interesting. The 
following pages contain npj wards of a thousand selections from some six 
hundred standard and popular a,uthors. Very many, if not actually all 
kinds of pure lifcei'aturo are amply represented by carefully chosen 
specimens, d'hore is an abundance of the very best poeti-y; the drama 
has a place, not indeed in its full pomp and cii’Cum.staneo, liut in such 
measure ns the plan of the work would allow. Fiction has a superlative 
representation, especially in its modern form of the short story, There 
is also a tine selection of choice extracts from history, biography, tales of 
adventure, and essays. JSTo pains have been spared to make t]ii,s work, 
within its province, a fnll treasure-house of what is pure, lovely, and of 
good report in the works of Eugli.sh writers; not old and e.stahlished 
favourites alone, hut also the popular men of the present day. Tlmro is 
mattov for e\'ery taste in these volumes, and somewhat for every mood. 
Instriietion is to lie had licro for those who desire it, and a fnll iiieasiu’e 
of eutortiiinment for all. Whenever possible a hrief Liographien 1 and 
critical notice is given of each author, while a full index of authoi-Ei^ 
with the dates of birth and death, at the end of the last volume, renders 
rel'erence easy. Ij’inally, the work is illustrated by a seT'ie.s of pictures 
specially drawn by some of the most accomplished artists in black a,nd 
white. 
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THE OASQUET 


THE INTERVIEW WITH THE VIGAE.1 

[Thomaa Hardy, liom Jane 2, IMO, at a village in 
DorBOtsldra, and uduoated in tlie same oonnty. In- 
tondod tor the aroldteotuml rirofesaion, Mr. Hnniy was 
nrtlolod to an coolusiaatloid nrohitiict when howaa aovon- 
teen. But liio litorary taliiiit oliangod the oourae ot hie 
career, and ho has heen Sor more than twenty years a 
popular novoliat. Hla earlier novels deriired an capcelul 
charm from his fresh and humorous ucsorlptiuns of 
country life aud peasant oharaotur. He puhlisiied his 
first novel, Demratc liemeitka, in 1871 ; Under the Oreai- 
wood Tree, in 1872; A Pair of BHe Eyes, in 1873; Ear 
from the Maddim Oroml, in 1874; The Sand of Ethel- 
hem, In 1876; The Return of the Nedive, in 1878; The 
Trumpet Mu^or, In 1880; A tamllcean, in 1881; rioooa 
a Tomtr, in 1882; The Mayor of CmterOndye, in 1886; 
The miodlrndm, in 1830; TKeasew Talee, in 1888; Teas 
of the SUrhervIllee, In 1802; Zffe’e Ztttle Irontea, in 
1801 With Mr. Hardy’s poriniasiou wo give the folloiving 
Bxtraot from Under the Qreenwood Tree, one of his most 
aollghttul stories of rustic life. 

An cuergetio now vioar having detomiined to introduce 
organ musio into the village ehnroh in place of a tiotO' 
honoured hand of stringed instniiiieiils, the choir go to 
the vloarago to protest. A “ tranter” Is an irregular 


O H, .sir, please, Iiorc’s tranter Dewy, and 
old William !Deivy, and young Itichard 
Dewy, 0, and all tUe quire too, air, except the 
boys,: ii-eo:iio to sea you ! ” said Mr. Maybold’is 
mauiaorv;uit to 'Mr. itaybold, the pnipila of her 
eyes dilating like ciroloa in a pond. 

"All the choir?” said the astonished vicar 
(who may he shortly descrihed as a' ‘good- 
looking young nian, with conragooua eyes, 
timid mouth, and neirtral nose), looking 
fixedly at, his parlour-maid after speaking, 
like a man who fancied he had seen her face 
before but couldn’t recollect where. 

"And they looks very firm, and tranter 
Dewy do turn noilhor to the right hand nor 
to the left, but looked quite straight and 
solemn with his mind made up !” . . 

"0, all the choir,” repeated the vicar to 
himsolf, trying by that simple device to trot 


1 Under the Ureempoud Tree, by 'Hioinas Horfiy, Ohetta 


out his thoughts ou what the choir could come 
for. 

“Yes; eveiy man-jack of ’em, w I be 
alive I” (The parlour-maid was rather local ■ 
in manner, having in fact been raised in the 
same village.) “Heally, sir, 'tis thoughted 
by many in town and country that—” 

"Town and country! — Heavens, I had no 
idea that I w'as public property in this way ! " 
said the vicar, his face acquiring a hue some- 
where between that of the rose and the peony. 
“Well, ‘It is thought in town and country 
that — ’ ” 

" It is thought that you are going to get it 
hot and strong ! — excusen my incivility, sir.” 

The vicar suddenly recalled to his reoolleo- 
tion that ho had long ago settled it to he 
decidedly a mistake to encourage his servant 
Jane in giving personal opinions. The.servant 
Jane saw by the vicar’s face that he sncltlenly 
recalled this fact to hia mind ; and removing 
her forehead from the edge of the door, and 
rubbing away the indent th.at edge had made, 
vanished into the passage as Mr, Mayhold 
remarked, “Show them in, Jane”. 

A few minutes later a shiifflng .and jostling 
(rednoed to as refined a fonn as was com- 
patible with the nature of slwfUes and jo.8tles) 
was heard in the passage ; then an earnest and 
pi-olonged wiping of shoe.s, conveying the 
notion that volumes of mud had to be. re- 
moved ; but the roads being so clean that not 
a particle of dirt appeared on the choir’s boots 
(those Of all the elder members being newly 
oiled, and Dick’s brightly polished), this wip- 
ing must he set down simply as a desire to 
show that these respeetable men had no in- 
tention or wish to take a mean advantage of 
clean roads for curtailing proper ceremonies. 
Next there came a powerful wliisper from the 
same quarter — 

"EiOW stand stock-still there, my sohnies, 
one and all! and don’t make no noise ; and 
keep your bitcks close to the wall, that 


company may pass in and out easy if they 
■want to witlioui sqneoaing through yc : and 
we two be enough to go in.” . . , The 
amice w-as the tranter’s. 

“ I wish I could go in too, and see the 
sight 1 ” said a reedy voice— that of Leaf. 

“ ’Tis a pity Leaf is so terrible silly, or else | 
ho might,” another said. 

“I never in my life seed a quiro go into a 
study to have it out about the playing and 
.singing,” pleaded Leaf; “and I should like, 
too, to sec it just once 1” 

"Vory well; we’ll let en come in,” said 
the tranter, foolingly, “You’ll be like chips 
in porridge, Leaf— neither good nor hurt. 
All right, my sonny, come along;” and 
immediately himself, old William, and Leaf 
appeared in the room. 

“We’ve took the liberty to come and see 
ye, sir,” said Eeuben, letting his hat hang in 
ins left hand, and touching with his right 
the brim of an imaginary one on his head. 

“ We’ve eome to see ye, sir, man and man, 
and no offence, I hope.” 

“ None at all,” said Mr. Maybold. 

“ This old-agcd man standing by my side 
is father; William Dewy by name, sir.” 

“ Yes; I see it is,” said the vicar, nodding 
aside to old William, who smiled. 

“ I thought ye mightn’t know en without 
his 1)083- viol,” said the tranter, apologetically. 

“ You see, he always wears his beat clothes 
and his bass-viol a-Sundays, and it do make 
such a dlifereiiee in a old man’s look.” 

“And who’s that young man?” the vicar 

"Tull the iia’son yer name,” s.ald the 
tranter, turning to Leaf, ■ndio stood with his 
elbows nailed back to a book-case. 

“Please, Thomas; Leaf, your holiness!” 
saidiLeaf, trembling. 

“I hope yen’ll excuse his looks being so 
very thin,” continued Die tranter depreoat- 
ingly, turning to the vicar again. “But 
’tisn’fc his fault, poro feller. He’s rather silly 
by nater; and could Hover get fat ; though 
he’s an excellent Irlbblej and so we keep him 

“I never had no head, sir,” said Leaf, 
eagerly gnasping .at this opportunity for being 
■forgiven his existence. 

“ Ah, poor young man I” said Mr. Maybold. 

“Bless you, be don’t mind it a bit, if you 
don’t, sir,” said the tranter, assnringly, “Do 
ye. Leaf?” 

“Not I— not a morsel— hee, hce ! 1 was 
afeavd it mightn’t please your holiness, sir, 
that’s aU.” 


The tranter, finding Leaf get on so very well 
through his negative qualitie.s, was tempted in 
a fit of generosity to advance him still higher, 
by giving him credit for positive ones. “He’s 
very clever for a silly chap, good-now, sir. 
You never knowed a young feller keep his 
smock-frocks so clane ; very honest too. His 
ghastly looks is all there is against en, pore 
feller; but we can’t help our looks, you know, 

“True; wo cannot. You live with your 
mother, I think, Loaf ?” 

The tranter looked at Leaf to express that 
the moat friendly as.sistant to his tongue could 
do no more for him now, and that he must be 
left to his own resourees, 

“Yes, sir; a widdor, sir. All, if brother 
Jim had lived she’d have had a clover son to 
keep her without work 1 ” 

“Indeed! poor woman. Give her this half- 
crown. I’ll cull and see your mothar.” 

‘“Say, ‘Thank you, sir’,” tho tranter 
whispered imperatively tow.ards Leaf. 

“ 'Thank you, sir ! ” said Leaf. 

“That’s it, then; sit down, Leaf,” said Mr. 
Maybold. 

“Y-yos, sir 1” 

The tmntor cleared his throat after this 
accidental parenthesis about Loaf, reetified his 
bodily position, and began speech. 

“Mr. Maybio,” ho said, “I hope you'll 
c.xcuse my common way, but I always like to 
look things in tho face. ” 

Reuben made a point of fixing this sentence 
in the vicar’s mind by giving a smart nod at 
the conchwion of it, and then gazing hard out 
of the window. 

Mr. Maybold and old 'Williani lookeii in tho 
same direction, apparently under the impres- 
sion that the things’ faces alluded to wore 
there visible. 

“What I have been thinking” — tlie tranter 
implied by this use of the past tense t.liat he 
was hardly so discourteous as to bo po.3itivoIy 
tliinking it then — “ is that the quiro ought to 
be gie’d a little time, and not done away wi’ 

[ till Christmas, as a fair thing between man 
and man. And, Mr. Mayble, 1 hope you’ll 
excuse my common way?” 

“ r will, I will. Till Christmas,” tlio viear 
murmured, stretching the two words to a 
great length, as if the distance to Christmas 
I might be measured in that ivay. "Well, I 
want you all to understand that I have no per- 
sonal fault to find, and that L don’t, wish to 
change the ehurch music in a forcible way, or 
I in nway-whioh should hurt the feelings of any 
I parishioners. Why I have at . last spoken 


definitely on the subject is, that a player has 
been brought under— I may say pressed upon 
— my notice several times by one of the 
churchwardens. And as the organ I brought 
with me is here waiting, ” pointing to a cabinet- 
organ standing in the study, “there is no 
reason for longer delay." 

“ We made; a mistake, 1 suppose then, sir? 
But we understood the young lady didn’t want 
to pliy particularly?” The tranter arranged 
bis countenance to signify that he did not 
want to be inquisitive in the least. 

“No, nor did alio. Nor did I definitely 
wish her to just yet ; for your playing is very 
good. But, as I said, one of tlie churchwar- 
dens has been so anxious for a change, that, as 
matters stand, I couldn’t consistently refuse 
my consent.” 

Now, for some reason or other, the vicar at 
this point seemed to have an idea that he had 
prevaricated ; and as an honest vicar, it was a 
thing lie was determined not to do. He cor- 
rected himself, blusliing as he did so, though 
why he should blush was not known to 
Reuben. 

“Understand me rightly,” he said: “the 
churchwarden proposed it to me, but I had 
thought myself of getting — Miss Day to play. ” 

“ Which churchwarden might that be who 
proposed her, sir? — excusing my common 
way. ” The tranter intimated by his tone, 
that 80 far from being inquisitive he did not 
even wish to iisk a single question. 

“Mr. Shinar, I believe.” 

“Clk, my sonny! — bog your pardon, sir, 
tliat’s only a form, of words of mine, sir, and 
slipped out accidental — sir, he nourishes en- 
mity against us for some reason or another; 
perhaps because we played rather hard upon 
en Christmas night. I don’t know, but ’tis 
certain-sure that Mr. Shinar’s rale love for 
music of a particular kind isn’t his reason. 
Ile’ve no more ear than that eliair. But let 
that pass.” 

“I don’t think you should conclude that, 
because Mr. Shinar wants a different music, 
he has any ill-feeling for you. I myself, I 
must own, prefer organ music to any other. 
I consider it most proper, and feel justified in 
endeavouring to introduce it; but then, al- 
though other music is better, I don’t say youm 
is not good.” 

“ Well then, Mr. Mayble, since death’s to 
be, we’ll die like, men any day you names 
.(excusing my common way).” : 

Mr. Maybold, bowed his head. 

“ All wo thought was, that for us old ancient 
.singers, to be finished off quietly at no time in 


particular, as now, in the Sundays after Easter, 
would seem rather mean in the eyes of other 
parishes, sir. But if we fell glorious with a 
1 bit of a floinisli at Christmas, we should have 
a respectable end, and not dwindle away at 
•some nameless p:iltry socond-riunday-after or 
Sunday-next-beforc something, that's got no 
name of his own.” 

! “Yes, yes, that’s reasonable; I own it’s 
reiisonable.” 

“ You see, Mr. Mayble, we’ve got — ^do I 
keep you incoiivenieiitly long, sir?” 

“We’ve got our feelings — father there, 
especially, Mr. Mayble.” 

The tninter, in bis eagerness to explain, had 
advanced his person to within six inches of 
the vicar’s. 

“ Certainly, certainly ! ” said Mr. Maybold, 
retreating a little for convenience of seeing, 
“ You are all enthusiastic on the subject, and 
I am all tlig more gratified to find you so. A 
Laodicean lukewarmness is worse than wrong- 
headedness itself.” 

“Exactly, sir. In fact now, Mr. Mayble,” 
Reuben continued, more impro.s3ively, and 
advancing a little closer still to the vicar; 
“father there is a perfect figure of wouder, in 
the Way of being fond of mirsio 1 ” 

The vicar drew back a little farther, the 
tranter suddenly also standing back a foot or 
two, to throw open the view of his father, and 
pointing to him at the same time. 

Old William moved uneasily in the large 
, chair, and constructing a minute smile on tlie , 
mere edge of Ida lips, for good-manners, said 
he was indeed very fond of tunes. 

“Now,; sir,, you see exactly how it is,” 
Reuben continued, appealing to Mr. Maybold’s 
sense of justice , by looking sidew’aya into his 
eyes. The vicar seemed to see how it Was so 
well, that the gratified tranter walked tip to 
him again with oven vehement eagerness, so 
that his waistcoat - buttons almost rubbed 
against the viesu-, as he continued; “As to 
father, if you or I, or any man or woman of 
the present generation, at the time music is 
playing, was to shake your fiat in fatlier’s face, 
as might be this way, and say ‘ Don't yon be 
delighted with that music!’” — the tranter 
went back to where Leaf was sitting, and held 
his fist BO close to Leaf’s face, that the latter 
pressed his head buck against the wall : “ All 
right. Leaf, my sonny, I won’t hurt you; 'tis just 
to show my maning to Mr. Mayble. — As 1 was 
saying, if you or I, or any man, was to shake 
your fist in father’s face this way, and say, 
‘ \YiIliam, your life or your music !' Ire’d say, 


'My life!’ Now, that’s father’s nater all 
over ; ami you see, sir, it must hurt the feel- 
ings of a man of that kind, for him and his 
bass-viol to be done away wi’ neek and crop.” 

The tranter went back to the vicar’s front, 
and looked earne.stly at a very minute point in 

“True, true. Dewy,” Mr. Maybold an- 
swered, frying to withdraw' his head and 
shoulders without moving his feet ; but find- 
ing this impracticable, edging back another 
inch. Tbese ft'equent retreats had at last 
jammed Jlr. Maybold between his easy-chair 
and the edge of the table. 

And at the moment of the announcement 
of the choir, Mr. Maybold had just re-dipped 
the pen ho was using ; at their entry, instead 
of wiping it, he had laid it on the table w'ith 
the nib overhanging. At the last retreat his 
coat-tails came in contact with the pen, and 
down it rolled, first against' the hack of the 
cliuir; thence turning a somersault into the 
Boatj thence rolling to the fioor with a rattle. 

The vicar stooped for his pen, and the 
tranter, wishing to show that, however great 
their ecclosiastieal differences, his mind w-as 
not so small as to lot this alFect his social 
feelings, stooped also. 

"And liavo yon anything else you want to 
explain tome, Dewy?” said Mr. Maybold from 
under the table. • . 

“Nothing, sir. And Mr. Mayhlc, you be 
not offended? I hope you see our desire is 
reason ? ” said the tranter from under the chair. 

"Quito, quite; and I shouldn’t think of 
refusing to li.sten to such a vcasoniiblo request, ” 
the vicar replied. Seeing that Reuben bad 
secured the pen, he resumed his vertical posi- 
tion, and added, “You know, Dewy, it is 
. often said how difficult a matter it is to act up 
to our convictions and please all partio.s. It 
may be said with equal truth, that it is difiiciilb 
for a man of any appreciativeness to have con- 
vietioiiH at all. Now, in my case, I see right 
in you, and right in Shinar. I see that 
violins arc good, and that an organ is good ; 
and when we introduec the organ, it will not 
be that fiddles were bad, , but that an organ 
was better. That you’ll clearly understand. 
Dewy?” 

"i will; and thank you very much for such 
feelings, sir. Piph-h-h-h! How the blood do 
get into my head, to be sure, whenever I quat 
down like that I ’’ said Reuben, having also risen 
to his feet, sticking the pen vertically in the 
inkstand and almost through the bottom, that 
it might rrot roll down again ; under any oir- 
lOumstaneos whatever. | 


Now the ancient body of minstrels in the 
passage felt their curiosity surging higher and 
higher as the minutes passed. Dick, not h,av- 
ing much affbotion for the errand, soon grow 
tired, and went away in the direction of school. 
Yet their sense of propriety would probably 
have restrained them from any attempt to disr 
cover w'hat w'as coming on in the study, had 
not the vicar’s pen fallen to the floor. The 
conviction that the movement of chairs, &c., 
necessitated by tbe search, could only have 
been caused by the catastrophe of a bloody 
light, overpowered all other considerations; 
and they advanced to the door, wliich liad 
only just fallen to. Thus, when Mr. Maybold 
raised his eyes after stooping, he beheld glar- 
ing through the door Mr. Penny in full-length 
portraiture, .Mail's face and shoulders above 
Mr. Penny’s head, Spinks’s forehead and eyes 
over Mail’s crown, and a fnietional part of 
Bowman’s counterrauMs under Spinks's arm- — 
crescont-sluiped portions of other heads and 
faces being visilile boliind those — the whole 
dozen and odd eyes bristling with eager in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Penny, as is the ease with excitable 
bootmaker's and men, on seeing the vicar look 
at him, and hearing no word spoken, thought 
it incumbent upon himself to say something 
of any kind. Nothing suggested itself till he 
had looked for about half a minute at the 
vicar. 

“You’ll excuse my naming it, sir," ho said, 
regardiirg with much coinmiseration the more 
surface of the vicar’s face; “hut perhaps you 
don’t know, sir, that your chin have bust out 
a-bleeding where yon cut yourself a-shaving 
this morning, sir.” 

"Now, that was the stooping, depend upon’t, 
Mr. Mayble,” the tranter suggested, also look- 
ing with much interest at the vicar’s chin. 
"Blood always will bust out again if you bang 
down the merohor that lia' been bleeding.” 

Old William raised his eyes and watched tlie 
vicar’s bleeding chin likewise; and Leaf ad- 
vanced two or tliroe paces from the book-ca.so, 
absorbed in the contemplation of the same 
phenomenon, with parted lip.s and delighted 
eyes. 

“Dear me, dear me!” said Mr. Maybold 
hastily, looking very red and brushing his 
chin with his hand, then taking out his hund- 
korehief and wiping the place, 

“ That’s it, sir; all right again now, 'a b’lieve 
----a mere nothing, " said Mr. Penny. ‘ ‘A little 
bit of fur off your hat will stop it in a minute 
if it should bust out again.” 

; f'I’U let ye have a bit of fur off mine,” said 
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Reuben, to show Ms good feeling; “my hat 
isn’t so new as yours, air, and ’twon't hurt 
mine a bit.” 

“ No, no; thank you, thank you,” Mr. May- 
bold again nervously replied. 

“’Twas a rather deep cut seemingly, sir?” 
said Reuben, thinking these the kindest and 
best remarks he could make. 

“ G, no; not particuliu’ly. ” 

“Well, sir, your hand will shake sometimes 
a•8ha^’ing, and just when it comes into your 
head that you may out yourself, there’s the 
blood.” : 

“I have been revolving in my mind that 
question of the time at which we make the 
change,” said Mr. Maybold, “and I know you’ll 
meet me half-way. I think Christmas-day as 
much too late for me as the present time is 
too early for you. I suggest Michaelmas or 
thereabout as a convenient time for both par- 
ties; for I think your objection to a Sunday 
which has no name is not one of any real 
weight." 

“Veiy good, sir. I suppose martel men 
mustn’t expect their own way entirely; and I 
express in all our names that we’ll make shift 
and be satisfied with what you say.” 

The tranter touched the brim of his imagi- 
nary hat again, and all the choir did the same. 
“About Bliohaolmas, then, as far as you be 
eoaeernecl, sir, and then we make room for the 
next generation. 

“ About Michaelmas,” said the vicar. 

“’A took it very well, then?” said Mail, as 
they all walked up the hill. 

“Ho behaved like a man, ’a did so,” said 
the tranter. “Supposing this tree here was 
Pa’son Mayble as might be, and here he I 
standing, and that large stone is father sitting 
in the easy-ohair, ‘Dewy,’ says he, ‘I don’t 
wi.sh to change the church music in a forcible 
way’ ”. 

“Noav, tluatwaa very nice o’ the man.” 

“Proper nice — out and out nice. The fact 
is,’ said Reuben confidentially, “’tis how you 
take a man. Everybody must be managed. 
Queens must he managed ; kings must be man- 
aged; for men want managing almost as much 
as women, and that’s saying a good deal.” 

“’Tis, trulyl” murmured the husbands. 

“Pa’son Mayble and 1 were as good friends 
all through it as if we’d been sworn brothers, j 
Ay, the man’s well enough; ’tis what’s in his ! 
head that spoils: him, ” 

“There’s really no believing half you hear 
about people nowadays.” 

" Bless ye, my sonnies ! ’tisn’t the parson’s 


move atalh That gentleman over there" (tlic 
tranter nodded in the direction of Hhinav’s 
farm) “is at the root of the mischief.” 

“What! Shinar?” 

“Ay; and I see what the pa’son don't see. 
Why, Shinar is for putting forward that young 
woman that only last night I was saying was 
onr Dick’s sweetheart, hut I suppo.se can’t bo, 
and making much of her in the sight of the 
congreg.ation, and thinking he’ll win her by 
showing her off. Well, perhaps 'a will,” : 

“ Then the miisio is second to the woman, 
the other churchwarden is second to iShlnar, 
the pa'son is second to the churchwardens, and 
God A’mighty is nowhere at all.” 

“That's true; and you see," continued 
Reuben, “at the very beginning it put me in 
a stud as to how to quarrel wl’ ’em. In short, 
to save my soul, 1 couldn't quarrel wl’ sucli a 
civil man without belying my oonsoience. 
Says he to father there, in a voice as quiet as a 
lamb’s, ‘AVilliam, you are a old aged man, 
William, as all shall he,’ says he, ‘and sit 
down i n my easy-chair and rest yourself. ' And 
down father set, I could fain ha’ laughed at 
thee, father; for thou'st take it so unconcerned 
at first, and then looked so frightened when 
the chair-bottom sunk in. ” 

“Ye, see,” said old William, hastening to 
explain, “I was alanued to find the bottom gio 
way — what should I know o' spriaig bottoms? 
—and thought I had broke it down; and, of 
course, as to breaking down a man’s chair, I 
didn’t wish any such thing, ” 

“And, naibours, when a feller, ever so much 
up for a miff, d’see his own father .sitting in 
his enemy’s easy-chair, and a pore chap like 
Leaf made the best of, as if he almost had brains 
— why, it knocks all the wind out of his sail at 
once: it did ont of mine.” 

AN APRIL DAY. 

Breezes strongly rusMiig, when the nortVi-weat stivs, 
Prophesying aiimmer to the shaken firs ; 

Blowing hrows of forest, where soft airs are free, 
Crofvned with heavenly glimpses of tlie shining sen ; 
Buds and breaking blossoms, that sunny April yieltls; 
Perns and fairy grasses, the children of the fields ; 
In the fragrant hedges' hollow bramblod gloom 
Pure primroses paling into perfect bloom ; 

Boqjid the elm's rough stature, climbing dark mid 
high, 

Ivy-fringcs trembling against a golden sky ; 

Woods and windy ridges darkening in the glow ; 

The rosy sunset bathing all the vale below ; 

Violet bank forsaken In the fading light ; 

Starry sadness filling the quiet eyes of night ; 

Dew OB all things drooping tor the summer rains ; 
Dewy daisies folding in tlie lonely lanes. 
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A LOVE SCENE IN THE TRANSVAAL.^ 

[Henry Rider Hagff.ird, bom in Horfoik in 1856, is 
one oi the iioisalar romnucewritovsof the day. Ho hoa 
wilttcn some novels of ordinary life In which the events 
are nil poasiMc-svtcli as Jtsa and Dniwi— hot his paitieu- 
Inr fame rests upon n kind of fiction of which ho may 
almost bo called the inventor, in which the fantastioally 
ImpQsaiWo is minsled inestricably'with the sober reali- 
ties of life. In 1876, Mr. Eider Haggard wont out to 
Niital as secretary to Hir Henry Jiulwer, the governor, 
and in the following year be joined the.ataff of Sir Theo- 


He volunteered for the Zulu War, and gained in the 

his novels. In 1882, ho pnhlished Getamyo and Sti 
Tf'hite IKstgiiSiiurs; and in 188*, his first novel Dawn. 
Since then. The mtch'a Bead; King Solomm'n Mines', 
She-, Jm-, AHmii Qii«tera»«ia; iWaiioa'sRercngei Hoionct 
Qtiai'ikh, ViC'.; Oleojialm; Mmlmma'is DaughUr; Mr, 
Metsmi's W-ili; Bada the LUy, The nroiM's Desire 
(written in conjunction with Mr. Andrew Lang) j Allan's 
: Wife and Other Inks', Beatrice; Erls Briuht-Eyes; The 
FeoiiU if the Mist. By ponniBsion of Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, ts Oo., wo give the foBowing extract from Jess.] 

On leaving the honao Be.8sie and John took 
their way down the long avenue of blue giima. 
This avenue was old Silas Croft’s pavticulav ' 
pride, for although it Irnd only been planted | 
for about twenty years, the trees, which in 
the divino climate and virgin soil of the Trans- 1 
vaal gi'ow at the mo,st extraordinary rate, 
were for the most part very lofty, and as thick 
in the stem as English oaks of a hundred and 
fifty yeara' standing. The avenue was not 
over wide, and the tvoes were planted quite 
close one to another, with the result that their 
brown, pillar-like stems shot up for many feet 
without a branch, whilst high overhead the 
boughs crossed and intermingled in such a 
way as to form a leafy tunnel, through which 
one looked at tlie landscape beyond as through 
■ a lelesoopo. . ■ 

Down this chamiiiig avenue John and Bo.s8io 
walked, and on teaching its limit turned to 
tile right and Mowed a little footpath wind- 
ing in and out of the rocks that built up the 
plateau on tiie hillside on which the house 
stood. Eresently this led them through the 
orchard, and then came a haro strip of veldt, 
a very dangerous spot in a thunder-storm, hut 
11 great safeguard to tUaliouse and trees round 
it, for the ironstone; cropped up here, and 
from the house one might generally see flash 
after flash striking down on to it, and even 
riiuning and: zigzagging shout: its surface; To 
the left of this were some cultivated lands, | 
and in front of them the plantation in which. ' 



John was anxious to inspect some recently 
planted wattles. 

They walked right to the cop.so without 
saying a word. It was surroiiuded by a ditch 
and a low sod wall,’ whereon .Bessie .seated 
herself, .saying that slie would wait there till 
ho had looked at the trees, as she was afraid 
of the puff-adders, of which a laisje and thriv. 
ing family were known to live in the planta- 

John assented, remarking that the pufF- 
adders wore brutes, and tiiat he imi.st have 
some pigs turned in to destroy them, which 
the pigs do by munehing them up, apparently 
without nnpleasant consequouees to them- 
selves, and then departed on his errand, 
wending his way gingerly through the feathery 
black wattles. It did not take long, and ho 
saw no puff-adders. When he had iinlshod 
looking at the young trees, he returned, still 
walking delicately like Agag. <.)n getting to 
the border of the plantation ho paused to look 
at Bessie, who was some twenty paces from 
him, perched sideways on the low sod wall, 
and framed, as it wore, in the full ricii light 
of the setting sun, Her hat was oflj for the 
sun had lost its burning force, .and the hand 
that held it hung idly by her, while her eyes 
wore fixed on the horizon flaming with all 
the varied glories of the African sunset. He 
gazed at her sweet face and lissom form, ami 
some lines that he had read years before 
floated idly into his mind — 

The little curls about luir bond 
Wore all her crown of gold, 

Her dolioato arms drooped downwards 
In slender mould, 

As whito-voinod loaves of lilius 
Curve and fold. 

She moved to moBsuro of iimsic, 

As a swan sails the .stream — : 

He had got as .fer as this when .she turned 
and saw him, and he g.ave up the poetry in 
the presence of one who might well havo in- 
spired it. 

" Whatare you looking at?” she said with a 
smile: “ the sunset?” , 

“ No 5 I was looking at you. ” 

“Then you might havo been better .eim 
ployed with the sunset,” she answered, turning 
her head quickly. “ Look: at it! Did you 
ever see such a sunset? We sometimes get 
them like that at this time of year when the 
thunder-storms are about.” 

She was right ; it was glorious. The heavy , 
clouds which a couple, of hours before : had 
been rolling like celestial hearses across: the 
aaure deeps .were : now aflame with glory; 
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Some of them glowed like huge castles 
wrapped in fire, others with the dull rad heat 
of burning coal. , The eastern sky was one' 
sheet of burnished gold that slowly grew to 
red, and higher yet to orange and the faintest 
rose. To the left departing sunbeams rested, 
lovingly on grey Quathlamba’s crests, even 
firing the eternal snows that lay upon his 
highest peak, and writing once more upon 
their whiteness the record of another day 
fulfllled. Lower down the sky floated little 
clouds, flame-flakes fallen from the burning 
mass above, and on the earth beneath lay 
great depths of shadow barred with the bright, 
ness of the dying light. 

John stood and gazed at it, and its living, 
glowing beauty seemed to fire his imagination, 
as it fired earth and heaven, in such sort that 
the torch of love lit upon his heart like the 
sunbeams on the mountain tops. Then from 
the celestial beauty of the skies he turned to 
look at the earthly beauty of the woman who 
eat there before him, and found that also fair. 
■Whether it was the contemplation of the 
glories of Nature — for there is always a sus- 
picion of melancholy in beautiful things — or 
whatever it was, her face had a touch of sad- 
ness on it that he had never seen before, and 
which certainly added to its charm as a sha- 
dow adds to the charm of the light. 

‘‘What are you thinking of, Bessie?” he 
asked. 

She looked up. and he saw that her lips 
were quivering a little. "Well, do you 
know," she said, "I was, oddly enough, 
thinking of my mother. I can only just 
remember her, a woman with a thin sweet 
face. I remember one evening she was sitting 
in, front of a house just as the sun was sotting 
like it is now, and I was playing by her, 
when suddenly she called me to her and kissed 
me, and then pointed to the red clouds that 
were gathered, in the sky, and said, “I won- 
der if you will over think of me, dear, when I 
have p.as8ed through tho.se golden gates?” I 
did not understand what she meant then, but 
■somehow I have remembered the words, and 
though she died so long ago I do often think 
of her;” and two large tears rolled down her 
face as she spoke. 

Few men can bear to see a sweet and pretty 
woman in tears, and this little incident was 
too much for John, whose caution and doubts 
all went to the winds together. 

" Bc.ssio,” he said, "don’t cry, dear; please 
don't! I can’t bear to see you cry.” , 

She looked itp as though to remonstrate at 
his words, and then looked down again. ■ ■ ■ . 


“Listen, Bessie,” ho went on awkwardly 
enough, ‘‘I have got something to say to you. 

I w'aut to ask you if — if, in short, you will 
marry me. Wait a bit, don't say aiiytliing 
yet ; you know me pretty well by now. I am 
no chicken, dear, and I have knocked about 
the world a good deal, and had one or two 
love affairs like other people. But, Bessie, I 
never met such a sweet woman, or, if you 
will let me say it, such a lovely woman aa 
yon, and if you will have mo, de.ar, 1 think 
that I shall be the luckiest man in South 
Africa;” and he stopped, not exactly knowing 
what else to say, and- the time had not cotiie 
for aetiou, if indeed it was to come at all. 

. When she first realized the drift of his talk 
Be.s3ie liad flashed up to the eyes, and then 
the blood had sunk back to her breast, and 
loft her as pale as a Illy. She loved the man, 
and they were happy words to her, and she 
was satisfied with them, though perhaps some 
women might have thought that they lefi a 
great deal to be desired, But Bessie was not 
of an exacting nature. 

At last she spoke. 

"Are you sure,” she said, "that you meaai ell 
this? I mean sometimes people say things of a • 
sudden, upon an impulse, and then afterwards 
they wish that they never had been said. If 
that was so it would be rather awkward srip- 
posing I were to say ‘yes,’ you know.” 

" Of course I am sure, ” he .said indignantly. 

‘‘ You see,” went on Bessie, poking at the 
sod wall with the stick she held in her hand, 
“perhaps in this place you might be putting 
an exaggerated value on me. You think I 
am pretty because yon see nobody but Kafir 
and Boor women, and it would bo the same 
with everything. I’m not fit to mnny a man 
like you,” she went on, witli a sudden burst 
of distress; "I have never seen anything or 
anybody. I am nothing but an ignorant, 
half-educated fiivmer girl, with nothing to 
recommend me, and no fortune except my 
looks. You are difierent to mo ; you are a 
man of the world, and if ever you went back 
to England I should be a drug on you, and 
you would bo ashamed of me and my colonial 
ways. If it had boon Joss now, it would have 
been different, for she has more hraius in her 
little finger than I have in my whole body. ” 

Somehow this mention of Jess jarred upon 
John’s nerves, and cliilled biin, like a breath 
of cold Wind on a hot day. Ho wanted to put 
Jess out of his mind just now. 

“My dear Bessie,” he broke in, “why do 
yon suppose such things? I can assure you 
■that, if you appeared in a London drawing- 
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room, you Tvould put most of the women in it 
into tile shade. Not that there is mneli chance 
of niy fvetiuontiiig London drawing-rooms 
again," he added. 

“'Oh, ye.sl 1 may he good-looking; Idon’t 
say that 1 .am not; but can’t you understand 
t don’t want you to many mo just beoan.se i 
am ,a pretty woman, as the Kafirs marry 
their ivives? If you marry mo at all I want 
you to many me because you care for me, the 
real me, not my eyes and my hair. Oh, 1 
don’t know what to answer you! I don’t, 
indeed 1 ’’ and she began to cry softly. I 

“Bessie, dear Beasiel” said John who was'] 
pretty well hoside himself by this time, “jnst i 
tell me honestly — do you care about me? I 
am not worth much, I know, but if you do, 
all this just goes for nothing;’’ and he took 
her hand and drew her towards him, so that 
she half slipped, half got off tho sod wall and 
stood face to face with him, for she was a tall 
woman, and they were very nearly of a height. 

Twice she raised her beautiful eyes to his 
to answer, and twice her courage failed her, 
and then at last the truth broke from her 
almost with a cry : 

“ Oh, John, I lore you with all my heart!’’ 

And now I think that we may drop a veil 
over the rest of these proceedings, for there 
are some things that shonld be sacred, even 
from tho pen of the historian, and the first 
transport of the love of a good woman is one 
of them. 

Suffice it to say that they sat there side by 
side on that sod wall, and were ns happy as 
people ought to be under such circumstances, 
till the glory departed from the western sky 
and the world grew cold and pale, till the 
night enme down and bid tho mountains, and 
only the stars and they were left to look out 
across the dusky distances of the wilderness 
of plain. 


tOabriel diaries Dante Eossotti, commonly oallca 
Dante Qalwiel Eossotti. liom May 19, 1828, at 38 Charlotte 
Street, Portlaiiil Ploue, London; dtodatBirchington, April 
8, lb82. Dante ftabi lei Ecssctti, painter and poet, was 
one.of thednltietora of the art-revival known as the Pre-- 
KaphaoUte nmvoraent. Eebening against the atereotyped 
conventions of the Academic school of painting, he endea- 
youred hy a return to the methods of the Itnlian paintera 
V More Eaphaeb and hy a reverent atndy nj Nature, to 
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ptineiples of drawing ; tat his oatraovdinary merit »ml 
originality as a colourist arc points of general agreement. 
Ab to tho broader artistic value and aiguilloauoo of Ids 
work, critics differ widely; some linding a morbid taint in 
it, while others applaud it as a revolatiouSof new beauty 
and truth of tlio higlioat aisthotio and spiritual order. 
His poetry, for tho most part, o.tpreHnoa tho Haino ideas as 
hia painting. The volume of Jtalhula and A'oaarts, first 
puhlished in 18B1, made however in iioiiie rospuots a new 
departure. It is from it that wo take, with the porinitraicn 
of Messrs. Ellis and Elvey, tho following extract from 
The King’s 'I'mgedy, a nolilo dramatic hallad, denortlfing 
the murder of James I. of Scaitland. 

Pile aim of James' iiolioy luul been to o;jt down the 
excessive power of the great hiiroiw; tho result was that lie 
incurred their hatred, and a conspiracy was formed against 
him headed by Sir Enbovt Graham. In Eossottl's ballad 
tlio narrative is put Into the mouth of Cathorine Douglas, 
the heroine maid of honour who tried to keep nut the 
oasassins by thrusting tar arm tlnough tta staple of tlu> 
door, from which the bar had been removed, and so won 
tho name of Kate Barlass. A woii-d cloraent of second 
sight and prophecy is introduced into tlie e;u‘lier iiart of 
Hio poem. Our extract begins lit tho moment when tho 
assassins are heard approaching tlio room in wliioh tlic 
royal party have assombled. Xlio murder took place in 
tho Monantery of the Black Priras at I'ertli, where the 
king was keeping Oliristums iu the year 148(1. | 

'I’Imt room was built far out from tliij house ; 

And none but wa in tho room 
Might hoar the voice that rose hmuiatli, 

Kor the trend of the coming doom. 

For now there oiuiio a torohUglit-ghire, 

And a clang of arms there came ; 

And not n soul iu that space lint thought 
Of tho foe, Sir Eohert Groimo. 

Yea, from tho country of the Wild Scots, 

I O'er mouiitniii, valley, imd glen, 

Ho had brought with him iu niurilerims league 
Three hundred anueil men. 

'Ilio King know nil in iin iuatniit's flash, 

And like n king did he stand ; 

But there was no armour in all tho room, 

Nor weapon lay to his hand. 

And all we womoii flow to the door, 

And thought to have made it last; 

But tho bolts wore gone and the bars were.gouo, 

And the hiclts wore riven and brast. 

And he caught the pale, pule Queen iu his arms 
As the iron footatops fell,— 

'I'heu loosed her, standing alone, amVsnid, ' 

“Our bliss was our farowelll " 

And 'twixt bis lips he murmured a prayer, 

And ho crossed bis brow and breast ; 

And proudly in royal hardihood 
Even so with folded arms he stood,— 

, The prise of the bloody guest. 
ThononmoloapedtheQuoonlikoadeor;— 

"0, Oatharine, help 1" she cried. 

And low at Ills feot we clasped his knees 
Together side by side. 

" Oh I even a king, for his people's sake, 

Krom treasonous death must hide 1 ' 

“ For kar sake most I ” 1 cried, , Hid I marked 
The pang that my words could wring. 




:Jfow shame on the recreant traitor's heart 
/Who 1 durst not taee his King, 
mi the hofly hnarmed was wearied, out : 

With two-lold coaibatitig. ' i , ’ 
Ah ! Well Blight the peoBle, ting and say, . 

As oit ye have heard ia-ight!~ 

“0 Hebert armmo, 0 Bobert Gnome, 

Who slew our tog, God give thee ahsmei” 
’’"■’•e.slsW'hlmn.ot asaloiight) 


the indlvianaV charaoters and of the hii 
matmlsadinimblo. 

Hhetoliowingeutrootfroin XMdertlieltedEohelsi 
here -with Mr. tVoyman'a expreaa porjnissiou. Tin 
, tion requires a few worda of explanation. The sto 





THE AlillliST OF A BEBEL. 


do CooheforSt, Du Bomiilt goes .to Oc 
for a night, at tho village inn, and contriveB toget nunaeit 
miapeoteil of being on tho aide of Uie rebels. In thte 
chareoter he is inallreated by the iKbpIe at the inn. and 
gets hosBitably received and entorteaned at the castle 
by the wife and aialer of M. de Coehefordt, who Is himselt 
in hiding. A troop of dragoons being sent by the King’s 
party on the same errand, their oiBoers come intoeolUaion 
with do Berault, who. meanwhile, has learned to loath 
the task he has undertaken. His faith is pledged to the 
Cardinal, but his heart is touched by the kindness and tho 
distresB of the ladles of Cochetoret. Mademoiselle do 
OooheforSt, having hegim hy sospeeting him, has become 
assured of his honourable intentions, and he has won her 
gratitude by the chivalri ■ ■ • . . 


rotor, thtoughom, being 

lieutenant is going to 
Ooohoforat. It is tho . . 
does not know how ha is ■ 



dth Modomoisolle, and, 
ho lovos liizn. But he choc 


It had come, and I saw no way of escape. 
The sergeant was between us, and I could not 
strike him, and I found no words. A score 
of times I had thought with shrinking how I 
should reveal my secret to Mademoiselle — 
what I should say, and how she would take it; 
but in my mind it had been always a voluntary 
act, this disclosure, it had been always I wlio 
unmasked myself, and she who listened — alone; 
and in this voluntariness and this privacy 
there had been something which took from 
the shame of anticipation. But here — ^here 
was no voluntary act on my part, no privacy, 
nothing but shame. And I stood mute, con- 
victed, speechless, under her eyes— like the 
thing I was. 

Yet if aiiytliiiig could have braced me it 
was Mademoiselle’s voice u’hcn she answered 

‘’Go on. Monsieur,” she said calmly, “you 
will have done the sooner. " 

“ You do not hedieve mo?” he replied. 
“Then I say look at him 1 Look at him ! If 
ever shame— ” 

“Monsieur,” she said abruptly — she did 
not look at me, “lam ashamed of myself" 

“But you don’t hear me,” the Lieutenant 
rejoined hotly. “His very name is not liis 
own. Ho is not Barthe at all. He is Berault, 
the gambler, the duellist, the bully; whom if 
you—”. 

Again she interrupted him. 

“I know it,” she said coldly. "I know it 
all; and if .you. have nothing more to tell me, 
go, Monsieur. Go!” she continued in a tone 


He looked for a moment taken aback. 
Then, — 

■ “Ay, but lhave more,” he cried, his voice 
stubbornly triumphant. “I forgot that you 
would think little of that. I forgot that a 
swordsman has. always the ladies’ hearts— but 
I have more. Do you know, too, that, he is 
in the Cardinal’s pay? Do you know that he 
is hero on the same errand which brings us 
here — to arrest M. de CochoforfitV Do you 
know tliat while we go about the businoas 
openly and in soldier fa.sIiiou, it is his part to 
worm himself into your contidouce, to sneak 
into Madame’s intimacy, to listen at your 
door, to follow your footstep.s, to hang on 
your lips, to track yon — track you until you 
betray yourselves and the man? Do you know 
tills, and tliat all his sympathy is a lie, Made- 
moiselle?' His help, so much bait to catch the 
secret? Hisaim, blood-money — blood-money? 
YVhy, rtwrbleu!" the Lieutenant contlmied, 
pointing his finger at me, and so carried away 
by passion, so lifted out of himself by >1™!!! 
and indignation that I shrank before him— 
“you talk, lady, of contempt and abhorrauee 
in tho same breath with mo, but what . have 
you for him — what have yon for him — the 
spy, the informer, the hired traitor? And if . , 
you doubt me, if you want evidence, look at 
him. Only look at him, I say. ” 

And he might say it; for I stood silent still, 
cowering and despairing, white with rage and 
hate. But Mademoiselle did not look. She 
gazed straight at the Lieutenant, 

“Have you done?” she said. 

“Done?” he stammered; her words, her air 
bringing him to earth again. “Done? Yes, 
if you believe me.” 

“I do not,” she answered proudly. "If 
that he all, he satisfied, Monsieur. I do not 
believe you.” 

“Then tell me this,” he retorted, after a 
moment of stunned surprise. “ Answer me 
this ! Why, if he was not on our side, do yon. 
think that we let him remain here? l\''hy did 
we suffer him to stay in a suspected house, 
bullymg us, annoying us, thwarting us, tak- 
ing your part from hour to hour.” 

.“He hasaaword, Monsieur,” she ans'wered 
with fine contempt, 

“Milk diableg.i” he cried, snapping his 
fingers in a rage. “ That for his sword 1 It 
. was because he held the Cardinal’s commission, 

I tell you, because he had equal authority 
with us. Because we had no choice, ” ; 



“And that being sso, Monsieur, why are you 
now betraying him?” she asked. 

He swore at tlnit, feeling the stroke go home. 

“Yon must bo mad!” ho said, glaring at 
her. “Cannot you see that the man is what 
I tell you? Look at him! Look at him, I 
.say ! Listen to him 1 Has he a word to say 
for hlmaelf?” 

Stiii she did not look. 

“It is late,” she replied coldly, “and l am 
not very w'ell. If you have done, quite done 
— perhaps you will leave me. Monsieur?” 

" Mon JMeu!" he exclaimed, shrugging his 
shoulders, and grinding his teeth in impotent 
rage. “You ore mad! I have told you the 
truth, and you will not believe it. Well — -on 
your head be it then. Mademoiselle. I liave 
no more to say. You will see.” 

And with that, without more, fairly con- 
quered by her staunchness, ho saluted her, 
gave the word to the sergeant, turned and 
went down the path. The sergeant went after 
liim, the lanthorn swaying in his hand. And 
we two were left alone. The frogs were croak- 
ing in the pool; a bat flow round in circles; 
the honae, the garden, all lay quiet under the 
darkness, as on the night when I first came to 
ifc 

And would to Heaven 1 had never corac — 
that was the cry in my heart. Would to I 
Heaven I had never seen tliis woman, whoso | 
nobleness and faith were a continual shame to i 
me; a reproach branding me every hour I I 
stood ill her presence with all vile and hateful 
names, Tlie mim just gone, coarse, low-bred, 
brutal soldier as he was, man-floggev and 
drilling-block, hud yet found heart to feel my 
baseness, and words in which to denounce it. 
What then would she say when the truth came 
home to her? What slmpe should I take in 
her eyes then ? How should I be remembered 
through all the years then? 

Then ? But now ? What was she thinking 
nowj at this moment, as slie stood silent and i 
absorbed near the stone scat, a shadowy figure I 
with face turned from me? Was she reoalling 
tlio man’s words, fitting them to the facts and 
the past, adding xhis and that circumstance? 
Was she, though she had. rebuffed him in the 
body, collating, now ho was gone, all that ho 
had said, beginning to see me as I was? The 
thought tortured me. I could brook uncer- 
tainty no longer. I went nearer to her and 
touched her sleeve, 

“ Alademoiselle,” I said in a voice which 
. sounded, hoarse and unnatural cveii in my own 

ears, “ do yon believe this of mo?” 

She started violently and turned. 


“Pardon, Monsieur !” she mnrmnrod, pass- 
ing her hand over her brow; “I liad for- 
gotten that you wfsre here. Do 1 beliove — 
what?” 

“ What that man said of me, ” 1 muttered. 

“That!” she e.xchumod. And then she 
stood a moment giraing at me in a strange 
fashion. “Do I believe that, Monsieur? But 
come, come!” she continued impetuously. 

I “Como, and I will show you if 1 believe it. 
But not here. ” 

She turned as she spoke,: and led tlie way 
on the instant into the house throngh the 
parlour door which stood half open, Tlio room 
-inside was pitch dark, but .she took me fear- 
lessly by the hand and led me quickly through 
it, and along the passage until we came to the 
cheerful lighted hall, whore a great fire burned 
on the hearth. All traces of the soldiers' oc- 
cupation had been swept away, But the room 
was empty. 

Slio led me to the fire, and there in the full 
light, no longer a shadowy oveaturo, but red- 
lipped, brilliant, throbbing with life and 
beauty, she stood opposite me — her eyes shin- 
ing, her colour high, her breast heaving. 

“Del believe it?” she said in a thrilling 
voice. “I will tell you. M, do Cocheforflt’s 
hiding-place is in the hut behind the fern, 
stack, two furlongs beyond the village on the 
road to Audi. You know now what no one 
else knows, he and I and Madame excepted. 
You hold in your hands his life and my honour; 
and you know also, M. do Berault, whether I 
believe that tale. ” 

“My God!" 1 cried. And I stood looking 
at her until Rometliing of the horror in my 
eyes crept into hors, and she shuddered and 
stepped back from me. 

“What is it? What is it?” she whispered, 
clasping her hands. And with all the colour 
gone suddenly from her checks, she peered 
trembling into the corners and towards the 
door. “ There is no one hero. " 

I forced myself to speak, thougli I w-as 
treinhling all over like a man in an ague. "Ho, 
Mademoiselle, there is no one here,” I rnut. 
tered. And then 1 let my liead fall on my 
breast, and I stood before her the statue of 
despair. Had she felt a grain of suspicion, a 
grain of doubt, my bearing must have opened 
her eyes; but her mind was east in so noble a 
mould that, having once thought ill of me and 
been converted, she could feel no doubt again. 
She must trust all in all, A little recovered 
from her fright, she stood, looking at me in 
great wonder; and at last she had a tliougljt-:— 

. '‘You are not well?" she said suddenly, 


, “ It is your old wound. Monsieur. Now I 
liave it?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle,” I muttered faintly, 
“it is.” 

"I will call Cion!” she cried impetuously. 
.\nd tlien with a aob, “Ah ! poor Cion ! i He 
is gone. But there is still Louis. I will call 
him and he will got you something.” 

She wa.s gone from the room before I could 
atop her, and I stood leaning against the table, 
possessor at last of the seci’et which I had come 
so far to win; .able in .a moment to open tlie 
door and go out into the night, and make use 
of it— and yet the most unhappy of men. The 
swe.at stood on my brow; my eyes wandered, 
round the room; I turned towards the door, 
with some mad thought of flight— of flight 
from her, from the house, from everything; 
and I had actually taken a step towards this, 
when on the door, the outer door, there came 
a sudden hurried knoeldng which jarred every 
nerve in my body. I started and stepped. I 
stood a moment in the middle of the floor 
gazing at the door as at a ghost. Then, glad 
of action, glad of anything that might relieve 
the tension of my feelings, I strode to it and 
pulled it sharply open. 

On the threshold, his flushed face lit up by 
the light behind me, stood one of the knaves 
whom I had brought with me to Auch. He i 
had been running, and panted he.avily; but he 
had kept his wits, and the instant I appeared 
he gnasped my sleeve. 

“Ah ! Mongionr, the very man !” he cried. 
“Quick ! come this instant, lose not a moment, 
and you may yet he first. They have the 
secret ! The soklieis have found Monsieur!” 

“Pound him?” I echoed. “M. de Ooche- 
forOt?” 

“No; hut they know the place where he 
lies. It was found by .iceident. The Lieu- 
tenant was gathering his men when 1 came ] 
away. If we are quick, we may yet be first.” j 

“ But the place?” I said. 

“I could not heal-,” he answered bluntly. 
“Wc must hang on their skirts, and at the 
l.ast moment strike in. It is the only way, 
Mon.sieur.” 

Tiie pair of pistols I had taken from the 
shock-headed man lay on a chest by the door. 
Witliout waiting for more 1 aiiatclicd them up, 
and my hat, and joined him, and in a moment 
we were running down the garden. I looked 
back once betpro we passed the gate, and I 
saw the light streaming out through the door 
which I h.ad left open; and I fancied that for 


I an. instant a figure darkened the gap. But 
the fancy only strengthened the one \SingIe 
1 pmpose, the iron resolve which had tiikun 
possession of me .and all my tlioii.ahts. I must 
be first; I must .autieipato the Lieutenant; I 
must make the arrast myself. I must be first. 
And I ran on only the faster. 

We were across the meadow and in tlie wood 
in a moment. There, instead of keeping along 
the common qiatli, I boldly singled out — my 
senses seemed to be pretcniaturally keen — the 
smaller trail by which Lion had brought us. 
Along this I ran unfalteringly, .avoiding logs 
and pitfalls as by instinct, and following all 
its turns and twists until we t-.aine to the back 
of the inn, and could hear the murmur of sub- 
dued voices in the village street, the sharp low 
word of command, and the clink of weapons; 

. and could see over and between the houses the 
dull glare of lanthorus and torches. 

I grasped my man's arm, aud crouched 
down listening. When I had heard enough, 
“Whore is your mate?” I said in his ear. . 

“With them,” ho muttered. 

‘ ‘ Then come, ” I whispered, rising. ‘ ‘ I have 
seen what I want. Let us go,” 

But he caught mo by the arm and detained 
me. 

“You don’t know the way,” he said. 
“Steady, steady, Monsieur. You go, too fast. 
They are just moving. Lot us join them and 
strike in when the time conies. \To mu.st,let 
them guide us. " 

“ Pool ! ” I said, shaking off hfa hand. “I 
tell you I know where he is ! I know whore 
they are going. Come, and we will pludk the 
fruit while they are on the road to it,” 

His only answer was an exclamation of sur- 
prise, At that moment the lights began to 
move. The Lieutenant was starting. The 
moon was not yet up, the sky was gray aud 
cloudy; to advance where wo were was to steqt 
into a wall of blackness. But we had lost too 
much time already, and I did not, hesitate. 
Bidding my companion follow me and use his 
legs, I sprang through a low fence which rose 
before us; then st,uml:ilin,g Idiudly over some 
broken ground in the roar of the bouses, I 
c.amo with a fall or two to a little watercourse 
with steep sides. Through this I plunged 
recklessly and up the farther side, .and breath- 
less and panting gained the road beyond the 
Till.age, and fifty yards in advance of the 
Lieutenant’s troop. 

They had only two lanthorns burning, and 
wc were beyond the circle of liglit c.a.st by 
these ; while the steady temp of so msiny foot- 
1 stops covered the noise wo made. We wore in 


no danger of being noticed, and iaatwinijing 
we turned our backs, and as feat as we could 
we ran down the road. Fortunately they wore 
til inking more of secrecy than speed, and in a 
minute wo bad doubled the distance between 
tliom and us. In two minutes their lights 
were mere sparks sliining in the gloom behind 
us. We lost even the tramp of their feet. 
Tiien I began to took out and go more slowly, 
peering into the shadows on either side for the 
fern-stack. 

On one hand the liill rose steeply, on the 
otlior it foil away to the stream. On neither 
aide was close wood, or my diflicuUiea liad 
hoen immensely increased ; but scattered aak- 
tree.9 stood here and there among the bracken. 
This helped mey and presently on ttia upper- 
side I came upon the dense substance of the 
stack looming black against the lighter hill. 

My heart beat fast, but it was no time for 
thought, Bidding the man in a whisper to 
follow me and be ready to back me up, I 
olinibed the bank softly, and with a pistol in 
my hand felt my way to the rear of the stack, 
thinking to find a hut there, set against the 
fern, and M. do Oooheforilt in it. But I found 
no hut. There was none; and, moreover, it 
was BO dark now we were off the road, tliat it 
came upon me suddenly, as I stood between 
the hill and the stack, that I had undertaken 
a very difficult thing. The hut behind the 
fern-stack. But how far behind? how far from 
it? The dark slope stretched above us, infinite, 
immeasurable, shrouded in night To begin 
to climb it in search of a tiny hut, possibly 
well hidden and hard to find in daylight, 
seemed an endeavour as hopeless as to meet 
with the needle in the hay ! And now, while 
I stood, chilled and doubting, almost despair- 
ing, the steps of the troop in the road began 
to grow audible, began to come nearer. 

“IVell, Monsieur lo Capifaino?” the man 
boslde me muttered— -in w'onder why I stood. 

'• Which way? or they will be before us yet.” 

1 tried to think, to reason it but, to con- 
sider where the hut should be, while the wind 
sighed through the oaks, and hero and there 
1 could hear an acorn fall, Bnt the thing 
pressed too close on me; my thoughts would 
not ho hurried, and at last I said at aventurc, I 

“ Up tire hill. Stiiughtup from the stack." 

He did not demur, and we plunged at the I 
ascent, knee-deep in bracken and furze, sweat- 
ing at every pore witli our exertions, and 
hearing the trooii come every moment nearer 
on the road below. Boubfleas they knew 
exactly whither to go. Forced to sto]i and 
take breath when wo had scrambled up fifty- 


yards or so, I saw their l.anthorn.-i shining like 
moving glow-worms; I could even heirr the 
clink of steel. For all I could tell the hut 
irright be down there, and we be moving from 
it. But it was too late to go back norv — they 
were close to the fern-stack; and in despair I 
turned to Ibo hill again. A dozen steps .-md 
I stumbled. I rose aird plunged on again; 
again stumbled. Then I found that 1 was 
treading level earth. And — was it -water I 
saw before me — below me? or some mirage of 
the sky? 

I neither; and I gripped my fellow’s arm, as 
he came abreast of me, and stopped lii-m sharply. 

1 Below us in the middle of a steep hollow, a 
pit on the hill-side, a light shone out through 
i some aperture and quivered orr tlie mist like 
the pale lamp of a. moorland hobgobliir. It 
made itself visible, displaying nothing else; a 
wisp of light in the bottom of a black bowl. 
Yet my spirits rose with a great bound at 
sight of it, for I knew that I Lad stumbled on 
the place 1 sought. 

In the common run of things I should have 
•ivcigbed my next step carefully and gone about 
it slowly. But here was no place for thought 
or room for delay; and I slid down the side of 
the hollow on the instant, and the moment 
my feet touched the bottom, sprang to the 
door of the little hut w’henee the light issued. 
A stone turned under ipj" feet in my rush, and 
1 fell on my knees in the threshold; but the 
fall only brought my face to a level with the 
face of the man who lay inside on a bed of 
fern. He bad been reading. Startled by the 
sound 1 made, be dropped bis book, and in a 
flash stretched out his hand for a -iv-eapon. 
But the muzzle of my pistol covered him. He 
was not in a posture from which he could 
spring, and at a sharp word from me ho 
dropped his hand; the tigerish glow'cr which 
flickered for an instant in his eyes gave place 
to a languid smile, and he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"Efi bien!" ha said -with marvellous com- 
posure. “Taken at last! Well, I was tired 
of it ” 

“ Yo-n are my prisoner, M. do Cocheforftt," 
I answered. “Move a hand and I kill yon. 
But yon have still a choiee.” 

“Truly?” he said, raising his eyebrows. 

“Yes, my orders are to take you to Fai-is 
alive or dead. Give me your parole that you 
will make no attempt to escape, and you shall 
go thither at your ea.se and as a gentleman. 
Befuse, jmd I shall disarm and bind you, and 
you go as a prisoner. " 

: “What force have you?” be asked curtly. 


Ho still lay on his elboir, his cloak covering 
Mm, the little Marot in wMeh he had been 
reading close to his hand. But his quick black 
eyes, wMcli looked the keener for the pallor 
and thinno.s3 of his face, roved ceaselessly over 
me, probed the darkness behind me, took note 
of everything. 

, '‘Bnoughto compel you, Monsieur,” I re- 
plied sternly. “ But that is not all, there are 
thirty dragoons coming up the hill to secure 
you, and they will make you no such offer. 
Surrender to me before they come, and give 
me your parole, and I will do all I can for 
your comfort. Delay, and you must fall Into 
their hands. Tliere can be no escape.” 

"You will take my wo«l?” he said slowly. 

“Give it and you may keep your pistols, 
M. de Coohoforfit.” 

“Tell mo at least that you are not alone." 

“ I am not alone.” 

“Then I give it,” he said with a sigh. 
“And for Heaven's sake get me something to 
eat and a hed. I am tired of this pig-stye. 
Mon Dieu! it is a fortnight since I slept 
ket'weon sheets. " 

“You shall sleep to-night in your own 
house, if you pleiise," I answered hurriedly. 
“ But here they come. Be good enough to 
stay where you are for a moment, and I will 
meet them.” . 

I stepped out into the darkness just as the 
Lieutenant, after posting his men round the 
hollow, slid down with a couple of sergeants 
to make the arrest. The place round the 
open door was pitch dark. He had not espied 
my man, who Iiad lodged himself in the deepest 
shiidow of the hut, and when he saw me come 
out across the light- he took me for Cocheforfit. 
In a twinkling he thrust a pistol into my 
face, and cried triumphantly — “You are my 
prisoner!” while one of the sergeants raised a 
lanthorn and threw its light in my eyes. 

“ What folly is this ? " I said savagely. 

The Lieuienanl’.s jaw fell, and he stood for 
a moment paralysed with astonishment. Less 
than iin hour before he had loft me at the 
Chilteiiu. Thence he had come hither with 
the briefest delay; yet he found me here before 
him. He swore fearfully, his face black, his 
, moustachios stiff with r.age. 

: “What is this? What is it?” he cried. 
“ Where is the man?” 

What man?” said I. 

‘ ‘This Cooheforfit 1 ” he roared, carried away 
by his I passion.: “Don’t lie to me. He is 
here, and ! wall have him !” 

: “You are too late," I said^ watching 'him 
heedfully. “ M. de Cochefordt is here, but'he 


has already surrendered to me, and is my 
prisoner." 

“Your prisoner?” 

“Certainly!” I answered, facing the man 
with ail the hamhness I could muster, “I 
have arrested him by virtue of tlie Cardinal’s 
commission granted to me, luid b}^ virtue of 
the same I sliall keep him.” 

“You will keep him?” 

“Ishalll” 

He stared at me for a moment utterly 
aghast; the picture of defeat. Then on a 
sudden I saw his face lighten with a new idea. 

“It is ad d ruse!” ho shouted, bran- 

dishing his pistol like a mathnan. “It's a 
cheat and a fraud 1 By God! you have no 
commission! I can see through it! 1 see 
through it all ! You have come here, and yon 
have hocussed us. You are of their side, and 
tiiis is your last shift to save him ! ” 

“What folly Is this?" I said contemptu- 
ously. 

“No folly at all,” he answered, perfect con- 
vietion in his tone. “ You have played upon 
us. You have fooled us, But I see through 
it now. An hour ago I exposed you to that 
fine Madame at the house there, and I thought 
it a marvel that she did not believe mo. I 
thought it a marvel that she did not see through 
I you when you stood there before her, eoir- 
founded, tongue-tied, a rogue convicted. But 
I understand now. She knew you. Sho was 
in the plot, and you were in the plot, and I, 
who thought that I was opening her eyes, was 
the only one fooled. But it is my turn now. You 
have played a bold part and a clever one,” ho 
continued, a sinister light in his little eyes, 
“and I congiutulate you. But it is at an end 
now. Monsieur. You took us in finely with 
your talk of Monseigneur, and Ms commission 
and your commission, and the rest. But I am 
not to be blinded any longer, or bullied. You 
liave arrested him, h.avc you ! You, have 

arrested, him. Well, by G , I shall arrest 

him, and I shall arrest you too.” 

“ You are mad I " 1 said, s taggered as much 
by this new view of the matter as by bis per- 
fect certainty. “M.ad, Lieutenant,” 

“I was," he snarled. “But I am sane 
now. I was m.ad when you imposed upon us, 
when you persuaded mo to think that you 
were fooling the women to get the secret out 
of them, while all the time yon were shelter- 
ing them, protecting them, aiding them, and 
hiding him — ^then I was mad. But not now. 
However, I ask your pardon. I thought you 
were the cleverest sneak and the dirtiest hound 
Heaven ever made. I find you wore cleverer 


thiui I thought, and an honest traitor. Your 
pardon." : ^ 

One of the men, wlio stood about the rim 
of the bowl above ns, laughed. I looked at 
the lieutenant and could willingly have killed 
him. 

“Mon Dku!" I said — and I was so furious 
in my turn that 1 could scarcely speak. “Do 
you say that I am an impo.stor — that I do not 
hold the Cardinal’s commission?” 

“I do say tlmt,” he said coolly. 

“And tliat I hclong to the rebel party?" 

“I do,” ho replied in the same tone; “in 
fact,” with a grin, “I say you are an honest 
nmn on the wrong side, M. do Boraulfc And 
you say that you are a scoundrel on the right 
The advantage, however, is with me, and I 
shall back iny opinion by arresting you.” 

A ripple of coarse laughter ran round the 
hollow. The sergeant who held the lanthorn 
grinned, and a trooper at a distance called out 
of tlie darkness, “A honcliat bon rat!" This 
brought a fresh burst of laughter, while I stood 
.speechless, confounded by the stubbornness,, 
the crassnoss, the insolence of the man. “You 
fooll” I cried at last, “you fool!” and then 
II. do Coehofortit, who had come out of the 
hut and taken his stand at my elbow, inter- 
rupted me. 

“Pardon me one moment,” lie said airily, 
looking at , the Lieutenant with raised eye- 
brows and pointing to me with his thumb, 
“but I am puszled between you. This 
gentleman’s name? Is it de Berault or de 
Barthe?” 

“I am M. de Beranit,” I said brusquely, 
answering for myself. 

, “Of Paris?” 

: “ Yes, Monsieur, of Paris.” 

“ You are not, then, the gentleman who 
has been honouring my poor house with his 
presence?” 

“Oh, yos!” the Lienten.ant .struck in, 
grinning. “He is that gentleman too.” I 

“But I thought — I understood that that 
was M. de Barthe 1” 

“I am M. dc Barthe also,” I retorted 
impatiently. “Whatof that, Monsieur? It 
was my mother’s name. I took it when I 
came down here.” 

“ To — or — to arrest me, may I ask ?” I 

“Yes,” I said, doggedly; “to arrest you. 
What of that?" : 

“Nothing,” he replied slowly and with a 
steady look at me^a look I could not meet. 
“Except that, had I known this before, M. de 
Berault, I should have thought longer before 
I surrendered to you." . 


The Lieutenant laughed, and I felt my 
cheek bum; but I affected to see nothing, 
and turned to him again. ‘ ‘ N ow. Monsieur, ’’ 
I said, “ arc you satisfied?” 

“ Ko,” he answered, “ I nm not ! You two 
may have rehearsed this pretty scene a dozen 
times. The word, it seems to mo, is — Quick 
march, hack to quarters.” 

At length I found myself driven to play 
my last card; much against my will. 

“Hot so,” I said. “ I have my commission. ” 

“Produce it,” he replied incredulously. 

“Do you think that I carry it with me ? ” 
I cried’ in scorn. “Do you think that when 
I came here, alone, and not with fifty dragoons 
at my hack, I carried the Cardinal’s seal in 
my pocket for the first lackey to find? But 
you shall have it. Where is that knave of 

The words wore scarcely out of my mouth 
before a ready hand thrust a paper into my 
fingers. I opened it slowly, glanced at it, 
and amid a pause of surprise gave it to the 
Lieutenant. He looked for a moment con- 
founded. Then, with a last instinct of sus- 
picion, he bade tbe sergeant hold up the 
lanthorn; and by its light he proceeded to 
spell through the document. 

“ Umph I ” he qjaoulated with an ugly look 
when he had come to the end, "I see.” And 
he read it aloud : 

“By these presents, I command and empomr Qtllen lie 
Berault, Stem- de Berault, to seeh for, hold, arrest, and 
deliver to the Ooveriwr of the Bastille, the lody of llairi 
de CocheforSt, and to do all .meh aots and thinus as shall he 
necessary to effect such arrest and delivery, for ichieh these 
shall be his mwrant. 

pgiiofl) The OAUniNAi de ItioiiELinn." 

When he had done— he read the signa- 
ture with a peculiar intonation — some one 
said softly, “ Vive k Hoi!" and there was a 
moment’s alienee. The sergeant lowered Ida 
lanthorn. “Is it enough?’’ I said hoarsely, 
glaring from face to face. 

The Lieutenant bowed stiffly. 

“Por me?” he said. “Quite, Monsieur. 
I beg your pardon again. I find that my first 
impresaions were the correct ones. Sergeant I 
give the gentleman his papers ! ” And, turn- 
ing his shoulder rudely, he tossed the commis- 
sion to the sergeant, who gave it to me, 
grinning. 

I knew that the clowm w’ould not figlit, 
and he had his men round him ; and I had no 
choice but to swallow the insult. I put the 
paper in my breast, with as much indiflerenco 
as I . could assume; and, as I did so, ho gave 
la sharp order. The troopers began to fonn 
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on the edge iihove; the men -who had deaeeadcd 
to climh the hank again. 

As the group behind him began , to open 
and melt away, I eaught sight of a ahitc. robe 
iu the middle of it. The next moment, 
appearing with a siiddeiiue.s.s which waa like 
a blow oji the clieek to me, Jladeinoiselle do 
Cochefordt; glided forward towards me. She. 
bad a hood on her head, drawn low; and for a 
moment — I could not see her face. I forgot 
other thing.s, uiul, from habit and impulse 
Kitlier thim calculation, I took a step forward 
to meet her; though my tongue cleaved to the 
roof of my mouth, aud 1 waa dumb and 
treinbliug. 

But slio roeoiled— with such a look of white 
bate, of storing fronen-eyed abhorrence, that 
I stepped back as if slie had indeed struck 
me. It did not need the words which accom- 
panied the look — the “Do not touch me 1” 
which she hissed at mo as site drew her skirts 
together — ^to drive me to the farther edge of 
the hollow; where I stood with clenched teeth, 
and nails driven into the flesh, while she hung, 
sobbing tearle8.s sobs, on ber brother’s neck. 

[Iu tlie otiaiitcr that follows Oil do Bemult finds a war 
out o{ tlio dlsbonourablo dilonuim in iriiioh wo leave him 
here. Ho gives Monsieur de CoohoforSt back Uh parole, 
hcljia him and MadeinolBelle to eaeape, and himnoU returns 
to Pwta to suiter the death irom which the Cardinal’s 
oomiuission wa-s to have delivered him. Mademoiselle's 
seal and magnanimity are equal to Jiis own ; she manages 
thlnp so that de Berautt Is pardoned; and ultimately she 
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[Sir Walter Scott, hunt at Edinburgh, IStli Aug. 1771; 
died at AMiottiord, Slst September, 18S2. We can spc&k 
only with alteotionate reverence of the Master of Fiution 
—it might bo written tho Master of this Contuny’s litera- 
ture; for ho excelled in alniost ovary branch of it. As & 
l»et, he fulfilled tho noblest function of the poet’s art- 
Ue taught in song the glorhraa recompense of fidelity and 
of honourable life— ho plea-sed and elevated his pupils 
whilst he taught them. As an historical essayist., ho 
Indued the skeleton of aiitiquily with .soul and human 
form, and these combined constitute the real magnet of 
human sympathy. As a novelist, tho work! is, aud always 
will ho, Ills debtor forhoius which lengthen into years of 
happiness. He bus been in this eapneity a benefactor in 
the highest degree. His giuiiuB him ijrovidefl every home 
with an ine.\hauBtible store of pleasure. There are many 
who queation his olaims as a poet; but in tho realms of 
liotiou ho remains the undiaimtod monarch. Tho leading 
events of Ws life are so well known that it to unnecessary 
to repeat them here. “Ivanhoe,”from wliidt the follow- 
ing exciting scene is taken, was the author’s first venture ! 
to adapt the materials of English history to romance. He j 
ehoaa the period of Eichanl I., “not only”, he explains, 
“as abounding with clmnaetera whose very names were 
sure to attraotgeheral attention, bnt as affording a strik- 
ing contrast tatwixt the Saxons, hy wbom the soil was i 
oultlvnted,:and the Hermans, who still reigned in it as 
conqtterorB,” The origin of the title is cinions: it uw 
suggested by an pldrhymq commemorating the forfinturo 


of three manors by an ancestor of the celebrated Han\p,leu, 
for striking the Block Prince a blow with his racket wheu 
tlieyquaixellodnttoimis:— 

"Trlng, Wing, and Ivauhoe, 

For striking of a blow, 

Hampden did forego, 

Aud glad he oonld escape so.”] 

A moment of peril is often also a moment of 
open-hearted kimlnesa and allectioti. We are 
thrown off our guard by the general agitation 
of our feelings, and betray the intensity of 
those which, at more tranquil moments, our 
pradence at least eouccals, if it camiot alto- 
gether supprcijs them. In finding herself once, 
more bythoaidcoflvanlioo, Uebeeciiwasaston- 
iahed at the keen sensation of pleasure which 
she experienced, even in a moment when all 
aronnd them both was danger, if not despair. 
As she felt his pulse and inquired after his 
health, there was a softnciss in her tench and 
in her accents implying a kinder intere.st than 
she would herself have been pleased to have 
voluntarily expressed. Her voice faltered and 
Imr hand trembled, and it was only the cold 
question of I vanhoe, “ Isltyou,geiitlomnideaJ” 
which recalled her to hereelfl and reminded 
her the sensations which she fell were not and 
could not be mutual. A si.gh escaped, but it 
was scarce audible, and tho questions which she 
put to the knight concerning his state of health 
were but in the tone of calm friendships Ivan- > 
hoe answered her hastily that ho was, in point 
of health, as well and bettor than he could have , 
expected — “Thanks," he said, “dear Rebecca, 
to thy helpful skill”. 

: “ He calls me dear Rcbceea, ” said the nriiden 
to herself, “ but it is in the cold and careless 
tone which ill suits the word. His war-horse* 
— hi.s hunting hound, are dciiror to him than 
the despised Jewess.” 

“My mind, gentle maiden, ” eoutimied Ivaii- 
I hoe, “is more disturbed by anxiety, than my 
1 body Willi pain. I'rom tlie apecebes of these 
I men who were my wardera just now, I learn 
I that I am a prisoner, and if I jud,ge aright of 
I the loud hoamc voice which even now dos- 
patehed thorn hence on some military duty, 1 
am in the castle of Pront-de-Boeuf — if so, how 
will this end, orhowe.an I protect Rowenaand 
my father?” 

“Ho name.s not the Jew or Jewess,” said 
Rebecca, internally; “yet what is our portion 
in him, and how justly am I punished by 
Heaven for letting my thoughts dwell upon 
him I" She hastened after this brief self-aocn- 
sation to give Ivanhoe what information she 
could; .but it amounted only to this, that the 
Templar Bois-Guilbert, and tho. Baron Eront- 
de-Boenf, were eominandeia Within the castle; 
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that it was helesi^uorcd from -witliout, but by 
whom site knew not. She added, that there 
was a Uhristiau priest within the castle who 
nsiirlit he po-s-sessed of more information. 

“ A Christian priest,” said the knight, joy- 
fully; " fetch him hither, Bebecca, if thou 
ciinst — say .a sick man desires his ghostly coun- 
•sel — say what thou wilt, but bring him — some- 
thing I must do or attempt, but how can I 
determine until I know how matters stand 
without?” 

Robecua, in compliance with the wishes of 
Ivanhoe, made an attempt to bring Cedric into 
the wounded kniglrl’s (diamber, whicb wa.s de- 
feated by the intcrfereuco of Urfried, who had 
been also on t)ie watch to intercept the supposed 
monk. Bebecca retired to communicate to 
Ivanhoe the failure of her errand. 

They had not much leisure to regret the 
failure of this source of intelligence, or to con- 
trive by what means it might be supplied ; for 
the noise within the castle, occasioned by the 
defensive preparations which had been consider- I 
able for some time, now increased into tenfold 
bustle and clamour. The heavy yet hasty step 
of the men-at-arms traversed the battlements, I 
or resounded on the narrow and winding pas- | 
sagos and stairs which led to the various bar- i 
lisans and points of defence. The voices of 
the knights were heard animating their follow- 
ers or directing means of defence, while their 
commands were often drowned in the clashing 
of armour, or the clamorous sliouts of those 
whom they addressed. Troraondous as tlmse 
sounds were, and yet more terrible from the 
awful event which they presaged, there was a 
sublimity mixed with them which Bcbecca’s 
high-toned mind could feel even in that mo- 
ment of terror. Her eye kindled, although 
the blood fled from her clieeks ; and there was 
a strong mixture of fear and of a thrilling 
sense of the sublime, as she repeated, half- 
whispering to herself, half-simuking to . her 
companion, the sacred text: "The quiver 
rattleth-— the glittering spear and the shield 
— the noise of the captains and the sliout- 
'■ing,'" \ ^ ■ 

But .Ivanhoe was like the war-horse of that 
sublime passage, glowing with impatience at 
his inactivityi and with his ardent desire to 
mingle in the affray of which these sounds 
were the introduction. "If I could but drag 
myself," he said, “to yonder window, that I 
might see how this hrave game is like to go- 
lf 1 had but bow to shoot a shaft, or battle-axe 
to strike were it but a single blow for our de- 
liverance ! — It is in vain. — ^it is in vain— I am 
alike nerveless and weaponless.’* 


"Bret not thyself, noble knight,” answered 
Rebecca; "the sounds have ceased of a sudden 
—it may be they join not battle. ” 

“Thou knowest nought of it,” said Wilfrid, 
impatiently; “this dead pause only shows that 
the men are at their posts on the walls, and 
expecting an instant attack; what we have 
hoard was but the distant muttering of the 
storm — it will burst anon in all its fury. — 
Could I but reach yonder window I " 

" Thou wilt but injure thyself by the attempt, 
noble knight,” replied his attendant. Observ- 
ing his extreme solicitude, she firmly added, 
“ I myself will stand at the lattice, and describe 
to you as I can what passes without.” 

“You must not — you shall not 1” exclaimed 
Ivanhoe; “each lattice, each aperture, will bo 
soon a mark for the archers; some random 
shaft ” 

"It shall be welcome,” murmured Rebecca, 
as with firm pace she ascended two or three 
steps which led to the window of which they 
spoke. 

"Rebecca, dear Rebecca!” exclaimed Ivan- 
hoe, "this is no maiden’s pastime — do not ex- 
pose thyself to wounds and death, and render 
mo for ever miserable for having given the 
occasion; at least, cover thyself with yonder 
ancient buckler, and show as little of your 
person at the lattice as may be.” 

Following with wonderful promptitude the 
directions of Ivanhoe, and availing herself of 
the protootion of the largo ancient shield, which 
she placed against the lower part of the window, 
Rebecca, with tolerable security to herself, could 
witness part of what wa.s passing without the 
oastle, and report to Ivanhoe the preparations 
which the assailants wore making for the storm, 
Indeed the situation which she thus obtained 
was peculiarly favourable for this purpose, be- 
cause, being planed on an angle of the main 
building, Rebecca could not only sec what 
passed beyond tbo precincts of the castle, hut 
also commanded a view of the outwork likely 
to be the first objeotof the meditated assault. 
It was an extei-ior fortification of no great 
height or strength, intended to protect the 
postern-gate through which Cedric had been 
recently dismissed by Bront-dciBoeuf. The 
castle moat divided this species , of barbican 
from the rest of the foitress, so that, in ease of 
fits being taken, it was easy . to out off the 
communication with the main building, by 
withdrawing the temporary bridge. In the 
l ontwork was a sally-port corresponding to the 
[ postern , of the castle, and the whole was sur- 
rounded by a strong palisade. : Hebeeca could 
[ observe, from the number of men placed for: 
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the defence of this posty that the besieged en- 
tertained apprehensions for its safety ; and from 
the mustering of the assailants in a direction 
nearly opposite to the outwork, it seemed no i 
less plain that it had been selected as a vul- 
nerable point of attack. I 

These appearance.s she hastily communicated 
to Iviinhoo, aixd added, “ The skirts of the wood 
seem lined with archers, although only a few 
are advanced from its dark shadow.” 

“ Under what banner?” asked IvanhoB. 

" XJndei' no ensign of war which I can ob- 
serve,” antiwored Rebecca. 

“A singular novelty, " answered the knight, 
"to adv,ance to storm such a castle without 
pennon or banner displayed. — .Seest thou who 
they he that act as leaders?” 

"A kaight clad in sable armour is the moat 
conspicuous,” said the Jewess; “he alone is 
armed from head to heel, and seems to assume 
the direotion of all around him.” 

"What device does he bear on his shield?” 
replied Ivunhoo. 

".Something resembling a bar of iron, and a 
padlock painted blue on the black shield.” 

" •■t. fetterlock and shacklo-boU azure,” said 
Ivanhoe; "I know not who may bear the de- 
vice, but well I ween it might now be mine 
own. Oanst thou not see tlie motto?” 

, "Scarce the device itself at this distance,” 
replied Kobeeca; “but when the sun glances 
fair upon his shield, it shows os I tell yon.” 

"Seem there no other leaders?” exclaimed 
the anxious inquirer. 

"Kone of mark and distinction that I can 
behold from this station,” said Rebecca, "hut 
doubtless the other side of the castle is also 
as-sailed. They seem even now preparing to 
advance. — God of 2ion, protect us! — What a 
dreadful sight !— Those who advance first bear 
huge shields, and defences imade of plank ; 
the others follow, bending their hows as 
they come on.- — They raise their hows! — God 
of Moses, forgive the creatures thou bast 
made ! ” 

Her description was here suddenly inter- 
rupted by the signal for assault, which was 
given by the blast of a shrill bugle, and at once 
.answered by a flourish of the Herman trumpets 
from the battlements, which, mingled with the 
deep and hollow cl.ang of the nakers (a species 
of kettle-drum), retorted in notes of defiance 
the challenge of the enemy. The shouts of 
both parties augmented the fearful din, the 
assailants crying, " Saint George for merry 
England 1” and the Hormans answering-.them.. 
with cries dl ‘‘IlJn ava'iit De Bracit!-^Beau- 
■seanti Beau-mini! — Bront-de-Bmvf a la ret- 
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conste!” according to the war-cries of their 
diflereiit commaaders. 

It was not, however, by clamour that the 
contest was to be decided, and the desperate 
efforts of the assailants wei'e met by an etpiiilly 
vigorous defence on the part of the besieged, 
The archers, trained by their woodland pastimes 
to the most effective use of the long-bow, shot, 
to use the appropriate phrase of the time, so 
“wholly together,” that no point at wbioh a 
defender could show the least x>iirt of his person 
escaped their cloth-yard shafts. By this hoavy 
(liscliarge, which continued as thick and sharp 
as hail, while, notwithstanding, every aiTow 
had its individual aim, and flew by scores 
together against each cmlirasiiro and opening 
in the parapets, as well as at every window 
where a dofendor either occasionally had post 
or might he suspected to be stationed, — by this 
Ku.stained dlsoharge, two or three of the garrison 
were slain, and several others wounded. But, 
confident in their arlnour of proof, and in the 
cover which their situation afforded, the follow- 
ers of Rront-de-Boeuf, and his allies, showed 
an obstinacy in defence proportioned to the 
fury of the attack, and replied with the dis- 
eh.arge of their largo cro53-bow.s, as well as witli 
tlieir long-bows, slings, and other missile wea- 
pons, to the close and continued shower of 
arrows; and, as the assailants were necosBarily 
hut indifferently protected, did conaiderahly 
more damage than they received at their hand. 
Tlie whizzing of shafts .and of missiles, on both 
sides, W'as only interrupted by the shoiits whioli 
arose wlien either side inflieted or sustained 
some notable loss. 

"And I must lie hero like a bed- ridden 
monk,” exclaimed Ivanhoe, “while the game 
that gives me ft’oedom or death is played out 
h.y the hand of others I — Look from the window 
once again, kind maiden, but bew.are that you 
are not marked by the archers beneath — Look 
out once more, and tetl nia if tliey yet advance 
to the storm.” 

AVitU patient cour.age, strengthened by the 
interval which she had employed in mental 
devotion, Rebecca again took post at the lattice, 
sheltering herself, however, so as not to be 
visible from beneath. 

"irbat dost tliou see, Rebecca?’' ag.ain de- 
manded the wounded knight. 

“Hothing but the cloud of arrows, flying so 
thick as to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the 
bowmen wlio shoot them.” 

"That ciinnot endure,” said Ivanhoe; "if 
they press not right on to carry the castle , by 
pilre; force: of arms, .the archery may avail but 
. little against stone walls and bulwarks. Look 
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for till! knight of the fetterlock, fair fiehecca, 
and .see how ho beans himself; for as the loader 
is, so will his followcns he.” 

“ I see him not,” said llebecea. 

“Foul craven!” exclaimed Ivanhoe; “does 
he blench from tho holm when the wind blows 
highest?” 

"Ho blcnche.s not! ho bleiiehos not! "said 
Eebeoca; " I sco himnow ; he leads a body of 
men close under the outer barrier of the barbi- 
can.*^ — They pnll down the piles and palisades; 
they liow down the barriers with axe.s — ^his 
high black plume floats abroad over the throng, 
like a raven over the fleld of the slain. — They 
have made a breach in the banfers — they 
rush in — they arctlu-ust baok ! — Front-de-Bceuf 
heads the defenders, I see his gigantic form 
above tho press. They thx'ong again to the 
breach, and tho pxiss is disputed hand to hand 
and man to man. God of Jacob! it is the 
meeting of two fierce tides — the conflict of two 
oceans moved by adverse winds. ” 

She turned her head from the httke, as if 
unable longer to endure a sight so terrible. 

“Look forth again, Eobecca,” said Ivanhoe, 
mistaking tho cause of her retiring; “tlic arch- 
ery must in some degree have ceased, since 
they are now fighting liaud to hand. Look 
again, thoro is now less danger. ” 

Eoliecca again looked forth, and almost im- 
mediately exclaimed, “Holy prophets of the 
lawl Frout-de-Brenf and tlie Black Knight 
fight luind to hand on tho brcacli, amid tlio 
roar of their followers, who watch tho progress 
of the strife — Heaven strike with tho cause of 
the oppressed and of the captive ! ” She tlien 
uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, “He is 
down! — he is down!” 

“lYho is down?" cried Ivanhoe; “for our 
dear Lady's sake, tell me which has fallen?” 

“Tho Black Knight,” answered llebecea, 
faintly : then instantly again slioiited with joy- 
ful eugcrues.s — “But no — ^Imt no! — ^the name 
of the Lord of liosts bo hlcssed 1 — he is on foot 
again, and tights a.s if tlicre were twenty men’s 
strength inhissiugleann.— -His sword is broken 
— he snatches an axo fanm a yeoman — lie prca.scs 
Front-de-Bcenf with blow on blow — the giant 
stoops and totters like an oak under the steel 
of the woodman — ^lie falls-!-hc falls ! ” 

“Front-de-Boeuf?” exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

‘'Frout-de-Bocuf,”answerodthe.Teweaa; “his 
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men rush to the rescue, headed by the haughty 
Templar — ^their united force compels the cham- 
pion to pause — they drag Front-de-Bcuuf with- 
in the walls.” 

“The a-ssailants have won the barriers, have 
they not?” said Ivanhoe. 

"They have — they have — and they press 
the besieged hard upon the outer wall; some 
plant laddera, some swarm like bees, and en- 
deavoui' to a.scend upon tho shoulders of each 
other — down go stones, beams, and trunks of 
trees upon their heads, and as fast as they bear 
the wounded to the rear fresh men supply their 
place in tho assault — Great God ! hast thou 
given men thine own image, that it should bo 
thus cruelly defaced by the hands of their 
brethren!” 

“Think not of that,” replied Ivanhoe ; “this 
is no time for such thoughts. — Who yield? — 
who push their way?” 

“The ladders are thrown down,” replied 
Eelieeea, shuddering; “the soldiors lie gi'ovel- 
ling under them like ora, shod reptiles — tho ho- 
siegod have the hotter.” 

“Saint George strike for us,” said the knight, 
“do tho false yeomen give way?” 

“No ! ” exclaimed llebecea, “they bear them- 
selves right yeomanly — the Black Knight ap- 
proaches the postern with his huge axe — tho 
thundering blows which ho deals, yon may hoar 
them above all tho din and shouts of the battle 
— stones and Ijaams are hailed down on the 
hold champion— he regards thorn no. more tlian 
if they wore thistle-down or foathors.” 

“By Saint John of Acre,” said Ivanhoe, nii.s- 
iughini.self joyfully on his coueh, “motliought 
there was but one man in England that might 

such a deed.” 

“The postern gate shakes,” continued Ile- 
hecca ; “ it crashes — it is splintered by his blows 
— they rush in — the outwork is won — Oh God ! 
— they hurl the defenders from the battlementa 
—they threw them into the moat — 0 men, if 
ye be indeed men, .spare them that can resist 
no longer ! ” 

The bridge — tho bridge which communi- 
cates with the castle — have they won that pas.s ? ’’ 
exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

“No,” replied Eebeuoa, "the Templar has 
destroyed the plank on which they crossed — 
few of the defenders escaped with him into the 
castle — ^the shrieks and erics which you hoar 
tell the fate of tho others-^alas ! I see that it 
is etui more difiicult to look upon victory than 
upon battle.” 

“What do they now, maiden ? ” said Ivanhoe ; 
.“look forth yet again — this is no time to faint 
at bloodshed.” 
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“ It is over for tlie time/' said I'ebeeea ; “our 
fi-ieutls strengthen themselves within the out- 
work which thej" have mastered, and it .affords 
them so good a shelter from the foemen’s shot, 
that the garrison only bestow a few bolts on it 
iVoiu interval to interval, as if rather to disquiet 
than effectually injure them.” 

“Our frieiids,” said IVilfrid, “will surely 
not abandon an eiiterpi'ise so gloriously begun 
and so happily. attained . — 0 no! I will put 
my faith in the good knight whose axe has rent 
heart-of-o.'ik and bars of iron.— Singular:” he 
again muttered to himself, "if there be two 
who can do a deed of such derrfni/-dot — a fetter- 
lock .and a .shackle-bolt on a field sable — ^ndiai 
may that mean?— seost thou nought else, Re- 
becca, liy whieli the Black lOiight may be dis- 
tinguished?” 

“nothing,” said the Jewess; “all about him 
is black as the wing of the night raven. Ho- 
tliing ean I spy that caumai'k him fuither— -hut 
having once seen him put forth his strengtli in 
battle, methinks I could know him again among 
a thousand warriora. He rushes to the fray as 
if he were summoned to a banqnet. There is 
more than mere strength, there seems as if the 
whole soul and spirit of the champion were given 
to every blow which he deals upon his enemies. 
God assoilzie him of the sin of bloodshed !— it 
U fearful, yet magnificent, to bciwld how the 
arm and heart of one man can trhmiph over 
hundreds.'’ 

“Rehocea,”Baid Ivanhoe, “thou hast painted 
, a hero ; surely they rest hut to refresh their 
force, or to provide the means of crowing the 
moat. IT nder such a leader as thou hast spoken 
this knight to be, there are no craven fears, no 
cold-blooded delays, no yielding up a gallant 
emprise ; since the difficulties which render it 
iirdnons render it also glorious. I swear by 
tile lionour of my house — I vow by the name 
of my bright lady-love, I would endure ten 
years’ captivity to fight one day by that good 
knight’s side in such a quarrel as this!” 

".Alas I” said Eeliecca, leaving her station 
■ at the window, and approaeliing tlie couch of 
the wounded knight, “this impatient yearning 
after action — this struggling with and repining 
at your present weakness, will not fail to injure 
your returning health — ^liow couldst thou hope 
to inflict wounds on others, ere that be healed 
which thou thyself hast received?” 

“Bobeeca,” he replied, “thou knowest not 
how impossible it is for one trained to actions of 
chivalry, to remain passive as a priest, or a 
woman, when they are acting deeds of honour 
around him. The love of battle is , the food 

^Beering-ilo, desperate courage. 


. upon which we live— the dust of the mellay is 
the breath of our nostrils. We live not — we 
wish to live no longer tlmn. while we are vic- 
torious and renowned — such, maiden, are the 
laws of chivalry to which we are sworn, and to 
which we offer all that we hold dear.” 

“Alas!” said the fair J ewess, , “ and what is 
it, valiant knight, save an bfibring of sacrifice 
to a demon of vainglory, and a passing through 
the fire to Molech? — ^IVhat remains to you us 
the prize of all the blood you have spilled — of 
all the travail and pain you have endured — 
of all tlie tears which your deeds have caused, 
when death hath broken the strong man’s spear, 
and overtaken the speed of his war-horse?” 

"What reinains?” cried Ivanhoe; “Glory,, 
maiden, glory! which gilds our sepulchre and 
embalms our name.” 

“Glory!” coiitinned Rebecca, “alas iis the 
rusted mail which hangs as a hatchmout over 
the champion’s dim and mouldering tomb — is 
tlie defaced sculpture of the inscription whitdi 
the ignorant monk can hardly read to the 
Inquiring pilgrim — are the.se sufficient rewards 
for the sacrifice of every kindly affection, for a 
life .spent miserably that ye may make others . 
miserable? Or is there such virtue in the rude 
rhymes of a wandering bard, tliat ' domeatio 
love, kindly affcotion, peace and happiness, are 
so wildly bartered, to become the hero of these 
ballads which vagabond minstrels sing to drunk- 
en churls over their evening ale?” 

“By the .soul of Hereward!” replied the 
knight impatiently, "thou speakest, maiden, 
ofthonknowestuotwhat. Thou wouldst quench 
the pure light of chivalry, which alone distin- 
guishes the noble from the base, tlie gentle 
knight from the churl and the savage; which 
rates our life far, far beneath the pitch of our 
honour ; raises us victorious over pain, toll, and 
suffering, and teaches us to fe.ir no evil but 
disgrace. Thou art no Christian, ReVjecea ; 
and to thee are unknown those high f0ellng.s 
I which swell the bosom of a iioblo maiden when 
I her lover hath done some deed of emprise which 
I sanctions his flame. Chiv.a]ry ! why, maiden, 
it is the nurse of pure and high affootion — ^the 
stay of the oppressed, the redresaor of griev- 
ances, the curb of the power of the tyrant- 
nobility were hut an empty name without her, 
and liberty finds the best protection in her lance 
and her sword.” 

"I .-un, indeed,’’ said Rebecca, "sprung from 
a race whose courage w'as distinguished in the 
defence of their own land, but who waived not, 
even while yet a nation, save at the eommaiui 
of the Deity, or in defending their country from 
oppression. The sound of the trumpet wakes 



1 ucla'ii no longer, and lier despised eliildren are 
now but tho unresisting victims of hostile and 
military oppression. 'Well hast thou spoken, 
Sir Knight, — until the God of Jacob shall raise 
up for his chosen people a second Gideon, or a 
new MaecabsBua, it ill beaeemeth the Jewish 
damsel to apeak of battle or of war.” 

The high-minded maiden concluded the ar- 
gument in 11 tone of sorrow, which deeply 
e.vpreased her semse of the degrad.ation of her 
people, emliittered perhaps by tho idea that 
Imihoe considered her na one not entitled to 
intorfero in a ease of honour, and mcapable of 
cxpros9ing.scntimentsofhDnoHrandgeiiorosity. 

"How little ho knows thiH bosom,” she said, 
"to imagine that cowardice or meanness of soul 
must needs be it.s guests, because I have cen- 
sured tho fantastic chivalry of tho Hazarenes! 
Would to Heaven that the shedding of mine 
own blood, drop by drop, could redeem the 
captivity of Judah! Nay, would to God it 
could avail to set free my father, and this his 
benefactor, from the chains of the oppressor ! 
The proud Christian should then see whether 
the daughter of God’s chosen people dared not 
to die as bravely as tho proudest Nazarene 
maiden, that boasts hor descent from some petty 
chieftain of the rude and frozen north I ” 

Sho then looked towards tho couch of the 
wounded knight. 

"He sleeps,” sho said; "nature exhausted 
by siitFcrance and the waste of spirits, his 
woiiried frame embraces tho first moment of 
temporaiy whixatioii to sink into slumber. 
Alas ! is it a crime that I should look upon 
him, when it may bo for the last time? — when 
yet but a short space, and tho.He fair features 
will be no longer animated by the bold and 
buoyant sidrit which forsakes them not even in 
sleep ! — when the nostril shall he distended, 
the mouth agape, the eyes fixed and blood-shot ; 
and when the proud and noble knight may be 
trodden on by the lowest caitiif of this accursed 
castle, yet stir not when the heel is lifted up 
against lum ! — And my father ! — Oh, my father I ■ 
evil is it with his daughter, when his gray hairs 
are not remembered because of the golden locks 
of youth !— What know I but that those evils 
are the messengers of Jehovah’s wrath to the 
unnatural, child, who thinks of a stranger’s 
captivity before a parent's? who forgets the 
desolation of .Tndah, and looks npon tho come- 
liness of a Gentile and a stranger?— But I w’ill 
tear this folly from ray heart, though every 
fibre bleed as l tend it away l” 

She wrapped herself closely in her veil, and 
sat down at a distance from the.ooneh of tho 
Wounded knight, with her back turned towards 


it, fortifying or endeavouring to fortify her 
mind, not only against the impending evils 
from without, but also against those treacherous 
feelings which assailed her from within. 


TO A SKY-LAEK. 

Etlieieal minatrel I pilgrim of tho sky! 

. Dost thou deapisQ tho eiu-tli whore o.ares atotmd? 
Or. whiio tho wings uspiro, aro iioart ami oya 
Both with thy nost upon tho dmvy ground! 

"'Jiy nost which thou aoust drop into at will, 

Those anivering wings compoaod, tlmt mnsio still ! 

Totlio last point of vision, and beyond, 

Houiit, daring warblei’l that lovo*prompted Rtrain 
CTwixt theo and thino a nover-falllng bond) 

Thrills not tho less tlio bosom of tho plain! 

Yet migiit'Bt thou seem, proud iirivllege ! to sing 
AU indepsudont of tlio leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingalo.ber shady wood; 

A iirivaoy of glorious light is thino ; 

Whence thou dost ijouv upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine; 

Type of tlia wiao who soar, but never roam j 
True to tho kindred points of heaven and homo I 
WORDSWOBTlr, 


1 "• Ivaiilioe' was received throughout Bngland with 
a mote clamorous delight than any of tho Bootoli novels 
had been. Tiio volumes, three in number, wore (now 
for the flnrt time) of the post 8vo form, with a Jinur 
paper than used for tho previous tales, tho proas-worlt 
much niora elegant, and tho price aooordingly raised 
from eight shiUiiip the volume to ton; yet tlm copies 
sold in this original shaiw were twelve tliousand, ... 
Tho reader may bo told that Soott diotatad tho greater 
partofthisTOmauce. The portion ofthe MS. whioh is ills 
own appears, however, not only ns well and flrauy 
o.veotttod as. that of any of the ‘Tales of My Landlord.' 
but disthiguishod by having still fewer erasures and 
iliterliueations, and also by being, in a smaller hand. 
The fragmont is beautiful , to look at~raany pages to. 
gether without one alteration. It is, I suxipose, super- 
flaoue to add, that in no instance did Soott re-write his 
prose before sending it to press. Whatever may have 
been tho case with his poetry, the world uuiforniiy 
received thefnasia mm of tlie novelist. As a work of 
art, ‘Ivanhoe'is perhaps the flret of all Scott’s efforts, 
whether in prose or inverse; nor have the strength and 
splendour of his imagination been disiilayed to higlier 
advantage than in some of the scenes of this romance. 
But I believe tliat no reader who is oairable of thoroughly 
comprehending the author’s Sootoh characters and 
Seotoh dialogue will ever , place even ‘Ivanhoo,’ as a 
work of genius, on the same: level with ‘Waverloy,’ or 
tho, 'Heart of Midlothian.’ I cannot ooneludo without 
observing tliat the pnblioation of ‘Ivanhoo’ marks the 
most hrlUiant epoch in Soott’e history, as the literary 
favourite, of his (iontemporari6B.".-i;ocHiart’a Ltfe of 


FOUR soraEo’s. 


In their great motlior's iced boaoni deep 
For months; or that the birds, moro joyous gro^,i 
Catch once again their silver BURimer tone, 

And they who late from bongh to bough did creep, 

Now trim their plumes up^m some sunny steepjs^ 
And ssera to sing of Winter ovartlirown; 

No— with an e»iual march tho immortal mind, 

As though it never coiild be loft behind, ^ 

KeejM pace witli every mo vement of the year, h 
And (for high truths are born in happiness) •• 

Aa the warm lioarC expands, the eye grows clear, 
And sees beyond the slave’s or bigot’s guess, i- 

SUMMER. 

Now have young April and thobiue-eyed May 
Vanisiied awliile, and iu ! the glorious June 
(While nature ripens in his burning noon,) 

Comes like a young inheritor ; and gay 
Although his parent months have passed away: 

But his green crown shall wither, and the tune 
That ushered ill his birth be silent soon, 

.*Vnd in the strength of youth shall he decay. 

What matters this— so long as iu the past 
And in the days to come wo live, and feel 
The present nothing worth, until it steal 
Away, and, liko a disappointment, die? 

For Joy, dim child of Hope arid Memory, 

Flies ever on before or follows fust. 

AUTUMN. ■ 

, There Is a ftarfUl spirit busy now ; 

Already have the elements unfurled 
Their hannera : the great sea- wave is upourled : 
Tbs cloud oornoa : the fierce winds begin to Idow 
About, and blindly on their eiTands go ; 

And cpiiokly will the pale red leaves Ijo Imrlod 
From their di*y bouglis, and all the fmest world, 
Stripijed of its pride, be like a desert show. 

I love tliat moaning music which I hear 
In the bleak gusts of Autumn, for the soul 
Seems gathering tidings from another sphere, 

And, iu sublime mysterious sympathy. 


This is the eldest of the soasoiis 
Moves not like Spring with g 
From bud to beauty, but Wit 
Comes down at once in hoar ai. 

No rains nor loud proclaiming 
Before him, nonmto his time belong 
Tile suns of summer, nor the eharnis of song, 

That -svith May ’« gentle smiles so well jigree. 

But he, made perfect in hia birth-day cloud, , 

Starts into sudden life with scarce a sound, 

, And with a tender footstep ^winta tlio ground, 

As though to cheat man's oar ; yot while he Btaye 
He BBenvs aa 'tworo to prompt our merriest days 
: Aud l>id the daiico and joke bo long and loud. 

Barrv Corwwatx, 


THE CHILD-AriEE.1 

BY OHAKIiES DICKENS. 

Sometimes, of an eyening, when I was at home 
and at work— for I wrote a good deal now, and 
wiis beginning in a siniill way to be known as 
a writer — I irould lay down my pen, and watch 
my child-wife trying to be good, h'ii'at of all, 
she would bring ont the immense account- 
book, and Iny it down upon tlic table, with ii 
deep sigh. Tlicn she would open it at tlie 
place where .Tip had hxade it illegible last night, 
and call Jip up to look at his misdeeds. This 
would occasion a diyersion in Tip's faypur, and : 
some inking of his nose, perhaps, as a penalty. 
Then she vvould tell Jip to lie clown on the 
tabic instantly, “like a lion’’ — ^ivhieh was one 
of his tricks, though I cannot say the likeness 
was striking — and, if ho were in an obedient 
humour, he would obey. Then .she would take 
up a pen, and begin to write, and find a hair 
in it. Then she would take up another pen, 
and begin to write, and find that it spluttered. 
Then slio would take up another pen, and begin 
to irrite, and say in a low voice, “Oh, it's a 
talking pen, and will disturb Doady!" And 
then she would give it up 'as a bad job, and 
put the account-book away, after pretending 
to crush tho lion with it. 

Or, if she were in a very sedate and serious 
state of mind, she would sit down irith the • 
tablets, and a Ettlo basket of bills and other 
documents, whiph looked more like curl-papers 
than anything else, and endeavour to get soine . 
result out of them. After severely comparing 
one with another, and making entries oh the 
tablets, and blotting them ont, and counting 
all the fingers of her left hand over and oyer 
again, backwards and forwards, she wonUl be 
BO vexed and discouraged, and would look so 
unhappy, that it gave me pain to see her bright 
face clouded — and for me I — and I would go 
softly to her, and say ; 

“■VThat’a tho matter, Dora?’’ 

Dora would look up hopelessly, , and reply, 

“ They won’t come right. They make my head 
ache so. And they won’t do anything I want 1 ’ ’ 


■aya 


ll'iom David CaiiperfieM. I'his wo 

isgsrded no to a coomderablo degree ai ... 

and the publioation of Porator’s life of Diekoiw allowed 
to whnt an ojrtont it was oo in regard to the autlior'a 
early days. In hia last prefnoo to the novel, Diokena 
wrote, "Of aU my hooka, I like this tho lie-rt. . It will 
be easily believed that I am a fond parent to evoiy 
child of my toncy, and that no one can ever love that 
family as dearly as I love them. But, like inajiy fond 
parents, I have to nvy heart of hearts a favourite oluld. 
And hisname is David CowESriEm” This statement 
endows the story with special interest. The above 
oitract is an example of Biokons' pathos. ; 


Then 1 iTOultl say, ''Now, let «a try together. 
Let me show you, I)ora.” . 

Then I would eommenee a practical demon- 
stration, to which Dora would pay profound 
attention, pevliapa for five minutes; when she 
would Ijcgiii to be dreadfully tired, and would 
lighten the subject by curling my hair, or try- 
ing tlie elFect of my face with my shirt collar 
turned down. If I tacitly checked this play- 
fulne.sa, and persisted, she would look so scared 
and disconsolate, as she became more and more 
bewildered, that thereraemhranee of her natural 
gaiety wiicn I first strayed into her path, and 
of lior lioing my child-wife, would come re- 
proachfully upon me; and I would lay tlio 
pencil down, and call for the guitar. 

I had a great deal of work to do, and had 
many anxieties, but the same considerations 
made me keep them to myself. I am far from 
sure, now, that it was right to do this, hut I 
did it for my child-wife’s sake. I search my 
l)reiiat, and I commit its secrets, if I know 
them, without any reservation to this paper. 
The old unhappy loss or want of something 
had, I am conscious, some place in my heart ; 
but not to the omhittorment of my life. When 
I walked alone in the fine weather, and thought 
of tiie summer days when all tire air had been 
filled with my boyish enchantment, I did miss 
something of the realization of my dreams; 
but I thouglit it was a softened glory of the 
Past, which notliing could have throivn upon 
the present time. I did feel, sometimes, for a 
little while, that I could have wished my wife 
had been my counsellor : had had more char- 
acter and purpo.se, to sustain me, and improve 
me by; liad been endowed with power to fill 
up the void wiiich somewhere seemed to he 
about me; but I felt as if this wore an un- 
earthly consummation of my happiness, that 
never liad been meant to he, and never could 
have been. 

I was a boyish husband ns to years. I liad 
known tlie softening influence of no other sor- 
rows or experiences than those recorded in these 
leavc.s. If I did any wrong, as I may have 
done much, I did it in mistaken love, and in 
my want of wisdom. I write the exact truth. 
It ivould avail me nothing to extenuate it now. 

Tints it was that I took upon myself the 
toils and cares of our life, and had no partner 
in them. We lived much as before, in, reference 
to our scrambling household arrangements; 
but 1 had got used to those, and Dora I was 
pleased to see was seldom vexed now, Slie was 
bright and clieerful in the old childish way, 
loved me dearly> and was happy with her old 
trifles, 


When the debates were heavy — I mean as to 
length, not quality, for in the last respect they 
were not often otherwise — and I went home 
late, Dora would never rest when she heard my 
footsteps, but would always come down stairs 
to meet me. When my evenings were unoccu- 
pied by the pursuit for which I had qualified 
myself with so much pains, and I iva.s engaged 
in writing at home, she would sit quietly near 
me, however late tiie hour, and he so mute, 
that I would often think she had dropped 
asleep. But generally, wlien I raised my head, 
I saw her blue eyes looking at mo with the 
quiet attention of which I have already spoken. 

"Oh, what a weary boy!” said Dora one 
night, when 1 met her eyes as I was shutting 
up my desk. 

"What a weary girl I ” said I. " That’s more 
to the purpose. You must go to bod another 
time, my love. It’s far too late for you.” 

"No, don’t send me to bed 1” pleaded Dora, 
coming to my side. " Pray, don’t do that I ” 

"Dora!” 

To my amazement she was sobbing on my 

"Not well, my dear 1 not happy 1 ” 

"Yes! quite well, and very happy!” said 
Dora. " But say you’ll lot mo stop, and see 
you write.” 

" Why, what a sight for such bright eyes at 
midnight!” I replied. 

"Are they bright, though?” returned Dora, 
laughing. " I’m so glad tho.y’M bright.” 

" Little Vanity I ” said I. 

But it was not vanity ; it was only harinlcBa 
delight in my admiration. I knew tlnit very 
well, before slm told me so. 

" If you tluuk them pretty, say I may 
always stop, and see you write!” said Dora. 
"i)o you think them pretty?” 

"Very pretty.” 

"Then lot mo always stop and see you 

"I am afwid that won’t improve their 
hrightness, Dora.” 

"Yes it will! Because, yon clever hoy, 
you’ll not foi'get me then, while you are full 
of silent fancies. Will you mind it, if I say 
something very, very silly ?— more than usual ?” 
inquired Dora, peeping over my shoulder into 
my face. 

" What wonderful thing is that?” said Iv 
, "Please let mo hold the pens,” said Dora. 

I “I want to have something to do with ail 
those many hours when you are so industrious, 

I May I lioki the pons?” 

The remembrance of her pretty joy when 1 
[ said Yes, brings tears into my eyes. The liext 
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time I sat down to write, and regularly after- I 
wards, she sat in her old place, wllJi a spare ; 
bundle of pens at her side. Her triumpli in 
thi.=i connection with my work, and her delight 
■wlion I wanted a new pen— which. I very often 
feigned to do — suggested to me a new way of 
pleasing my child-wife, I oecasionally made 
a pretence of wanting a page or two of manu- 
.seript copied. Then Dora was in her gloiy. 
Tile preparations she made for this great work, 
the aprons she put on, the bibs she borrowed 
from the kikehen to keep off the ink, the time 
she took, the innumerable stoppages she made 
to have a laugh witli dip as if he understood it 
all, her conviction that her work was incom- 
plete unless slie signed her name at the end, 
and the way in which she would bring it to 
me, like a sohool-copy, and than, rvhen I 
praised it, clasp me round the neck, are touch- 
ing recollections to me, simple as they might 
appear to other men. 

She took poBseBsion of the key.s soon after 
this, and went jingling about the house with 
the whole hunch in a little basket, tied to her 
slender waist. I seldom found that the places 
to which they belonged were locked, or that 
they were of any use except as a plaything for 
Jip — but Dora was pleased, and that pleased 
mel She was quite satisfied that a good deal 
was efffected by this make-belief of house-keep- 
ing; and was as merry as if we had been keep- 
ing a baby-house for a j oke, 

So we went on. Dora was hardly less affec- 
tionate to my aunt than to me, and often told 
her of the time when she was afraid she was 
"a cro.ss old thing.” I never saw my aunt 
unbend more systomatioally to any one. She 
courted Jip, though Jip never responded; 
listened day after day to the guitar, tliongh 1 
am afraid she had no ta,ste for music; never 
attacked the Incapables, though the temptation 
must have been severe; wont W'oudorfu! dis- 
tances on foot to purchase, as suiprises, any 
trifle.s that she found out Dora wanted; and 
never came in by the garden, and missed her 
from the room, but she would call out, at the 
foot of the stains, in a voice that sounded 
cheerfully oil over the house ; 

“■Where’s kittle Blossom?” 

I must pause yet once again. Oh, my child- 
wife, there is a figure in the moving crowd 
before my memory, quiet and still, saying in 
its innocent love and childish beauty. Stop to 
think of mo — turn to look upon the Little 
Blo.ssom, as it fl.utters to the ground 1 

I do. All else grows dim, and fades away, 

I am again with Dora in our cottage, I do 
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not know how long she has been ill. I am so 
used to it in feeling, that I cannot count the 
time. It is not really long, in weeks or months; 
but, in my usage and experience, it is a weary, 
weary while. 

They have left off telling me to “wait a few 
days more.” I have begun to fear, remotely, 
that the day may never shine when I shall see 
my child-wife running in the sunlight with her 
old friend Jip. 

, He Is, as it were, suddenly gi-iiwn veiy old. 
It may be that he misses in his mistress 
something that enlivened him and made him 
younger ; but he mopes, and his sight is weak, 
and hia limbs are feeble, and my aunt is sorry 
that he objects to her no more, but creeps near 
her as he lies on Dora’ .shed — she sitting at the 
bedside — and mildly licks her hand. 

I Dora lies smiling on us, and is beautiful, 
and utters no hasty or complaining word. She 
soys that we are very good to her ; that her 
dear old careful boy is tiring himself out, she 
[knows; that my aunt has no sleep, yet is 
always wakeful, active, and kind. Sometimes 
the little bird-like ladies come to sea her ; and 
I then we talk about our wedding-day, and all 
I that happy time. 

What a strange rest and pause in my life 
there seems to be — and in all life, within doors 
and without — when I ait in the quiet, shaded, 
orderly room, with the blue eyes of my child- 
wife turned towariU me, and her little lingers 
twining round my hand ! Many and many an 
hour I sit thus; hut, of all tho,se times, three 
times como the freshest on my mind. 

It: is morning; and Dora, made so, trim by 
my aunt’s hand.?, shows me how her pretty 
hair will curl upon the pillow yet, and how 
long and bright it is, and how she like.s to have 
it loo.sely gathered in that not she wears. 

“ Kot that I am vain Of it, now, you mock- 
ing boy,” she says, when I smile ; "but because 
you used to say you thought it so beautiful; 
and because, when I first began to think about 
you, I used to peep in the gla.ss, and wonder 
whether you would like very much to have a 
lock of it. Oh what a foolish fellow you were, 
Doady, when I gave you one ! ” 

“ That was on the day when you were 
i painting the flowers I had given you, Dorn, 

I and when I told you how much in love I 

I “Ah! but 1 didn’t like to tell you,” says 
i Dora, “tlmn, how 1 had cried over them, 
j because I believed you really liked me I 'W'lien 
I call run about again as 1 used to do, Doady, 

I let us go and see those places where we were 
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such a sitiy couple, shall we? And take some 
of the old walks? And not forget poor 
papa?” 

" Yes we will, and have some happy daya 
So you must make haste to get well, my 
dear," 

"Oh, I shall soon do that! I am so much 
better, you don’t know I” 

It is evening; and I sit in the same cliair, i 
by the same bed, with the same face turned 
towards mo. We have been silent, and there 
is a smiio upon her face. I have ceased to 
carry my light burden up and down stairs now. 
She lies here all the day. 

“Hoady!” 

"My dear Dora!” 

“You won’t think what I am going to say, 
unre.'isonable, after what you told me, such 
a little while ago, of Mr. Wiokfield’s not being 
well? I want to see Agne.s. Very much I 
want to see her." 

" I will write to her, iny dear.” 

“Will you?” 

" Directly.’’ 

" What a good, kind boy ! Doady, take me 
on your arm. Indeed, my dear, it’s not a 
wliim. It’s not a foolish fancy. I want, very 
much indeed, to see her!” 

“ I am certain of it. I have only to tell her 
so, and aho is sure to come, ” 

“You are very lonely when yon go down 
stairs now?” Dora whisper!), with her arm about 
my neck. 

"How can I be otherwhso, luy otvn love, 
when I see your empty chair?” 

“My empty chair I” She clinga to me for 
a little while in silence, “And you really 
miss me, Doady?” looking up, and brightly 
smiling. “ Even poor, giddy, stupid mo?” 

“My heart, who is there upon earth that I 
could- miss so much?” 

“ Oh, husband ! I am so glad, yet so sorry 1 ” 
creeping closer to me, and folding me in both 
her arms. She laughs and sobs, and then is 
quiet and quite happy. ‘ 

“Quito!” she says. “Only give Agnes my 
dear love, and tell her that 1 want very, very 
TOiich to see her; and I have nothing left to 
wishfor.” 

“Escopt to get well again, Dora.” 

“ All, Doady ! SometimeB 1 think —yon 
know I always was a silly littlC' thing!— that 
thatwiljneverbe!” : ^ 

t' Don’t say so, Dora J Dearest love, don’t 
think sot” 

" I won't, if I can help it, Doady. Bat I 
am very happy; though my dear boy is so 


lonely by himself, before his child- wife’s empty 

It is night; and I am with her still. Agnes 
has arrived; ha.s been among ua for a whole 
day and an evening. She, my aunt, and I, 
have sat with Dora since the morning, all 
together. We have not talked much, but Dora 
has been perfectly contented and cheerful. 
We are now alone. 

Do I know now that my child-wife will soon 
leave me? They have told me so; they have 
toldmenothing new to my thoughts; but 1 am 
far from sure that I have taken that truth to 
heart. I cannot master it. I iiave withdrawn 
by myself many times to-day to weep, I have 
remembered Who wept for a parting between 
the living and the dead. I have bethought me 
of all that gracious and compassionate history. 
I have tried to resign myself and to console 
myself; and that, I hope, I may have done 
imperfectly; but whnt I cannot firmly settle in 
my mind is, that the end will absolutely come. 
I hold her hand in mine, I hold her heart in 
mine, I see her love for me, alive in all its 
strength. 1 cannot shut out a polo lingering 
shadow of belief that she will bo spared. 

" I am going to speak to you, Doady. I am 
going to say somothing I have often thought 
of saying lately. You won’t mind?”, with a 
gentle look. 

"Mind, my darling?” 

“Because I don't know what you will think, 
or what you may have thought sometimea 
Perhaps you have often thought the same. 
Doady, dear, I am afraid I was too young.” 

I lay my face upon tho pillow by hor, iiud 
she looks into my eyes and speaks very softly, 
r Gradually, as she goes on, I feel, with a stricken 
heart, Hiat she is spieaking of lienself as pa.st, 

I “I am afraid, dear, I was too young. I 
I don’t mean in years only, but in experience, 

I and thoughts, and ovorything. I -W'assiich a 
[ silly little creature! I am afraid it would 
[ have been better if we had only loved ouch 
other as a hoy and girl and forgotten it. I 
I have begun to think I was not fit to be a 
wife.” 

I try to stay my tears and to reply, “ Oh, 
Dora, love, as fit as I to be a husband 1 ” 

" I don’t know,” with the old shako of her 
curls. " Perhaps! But, if I had been mqre 
fit to bo married, I might have made you more 
so,, : too.. Besides, . you are very olevor, , and I 
never was.” 

. " Wo have been very happy, my sweet Dora.” 

^ “ I was very happy, very. But, as years 
went on, , my dear hoy would have wewled of 
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his eluM-wife. She would have: been less imd 
leas a uoinpiLuioii for him. He would have been 
more and more .sensible of what was wanting 
in his home. She wouldn’t have improved. 
It is better as it is.” 

o(,)h, Dora, dearest, dearest, do not speak 
to me BO. Every word seems a reproach!” 

“hfo, not a syllable!” she answers, kissing 
me. "Oh, my dear, you never deserved it, 
and I loved you far too well to' say a reproach- 
ful word to yon in earnest— it w’a.s all the merit 
I had except being pretty — -or you thought me 
so. Is it lonely down stairs, Doady?” i 

"Very! very!” 

" Don’t cry ! Is my chair there?.”. 

“Inits old place.” 

" Oh, liow my poor boy erica ! Husli, hush ! 
How, make me one promise. I want to spesik 
to Agnes. When you go down stairs tell Agnes 
so, and send her up to me; and while I speak 
to her let no one come — ^not even aunt. I 
want to speak to Agnes by herself. I want to 
speak to Agne-s cpiite alone. " 

I promise that she shall, immediately ; hut 
I cannot leave her, for my grief. 

“T said that it was better as it is!” she 
whispers, as she hold.s me in her arms. " Oh, 
Doady, after more years you never could have 
loved your child-wife better than you do ; and, 
after more years, alie would .so have tried and 
disappoiivfced you, that you might not have been 
able to love her half so well! I know I was 
too young and foolish. It is much bettor as it 


Agnes is down stairs, when I go into the 
parlour ; and I give her the inos.sage. She dis- 
appears, leaving mo alone with Jip. 

His Cliinose house is by the fire ; and he lie.s 
within it, on his hod of flannel, fiuerulously 
trying to sleep. Tlie bright moon is high and 
ole.aiv As I look out on the night my tears 
fall fast, and my undisciplined heart is chastened 
heavily — heavily. 

I sit down by tho fire, thinking with a blind 
remorse of all tIio.se secret feelings I have 
nourished since my marriage. I think of every 
little trifle between me and Dora, and feel the 
truth, that trifles make the sum of life. Ever 
rising from the sea of my remembrance is the 
image of the de.ar child as I knew her first, 
graced by my young love and by her own with 
every fascination wherein such love is rich. ^ 
Would it, indeed, have been better if we had 
loved each otlior as a boy and girl and forgotten 
It? Undisciplined heart, reply ! 

How the time wears I know not; until I am 
recalled by my child-wife’s old companion. 


More restless than ho was he crawls out of his 
house, and looks at me, and wanders to the 
door, and whines to go up stairs. 

‘‘Not to-night, Jip I Not to-night ! ” 

He come.s very slowly back to me, licks my 
hand, and lifts his dim eyes to iny face. 

" Oh, Jip ! It may be, never again ! ” 

He lies down at my feet, stretches himself 
out as if to sleep, and with a plaintive cry, is 
dead. 

"Oh, Agnes ! Look, look, here I " 

—-That face, so full of pity, and of grief, 
that rain of tears, that awful mute appeal to 
' me, that solemn hand upraised towards heaven ! 

“Agnes?” 

It is over. Darkness eomes before my eyes ; 
and, for a time, all things are blotted out of 
my remembrance. 


TO THE lUINBOW. 

Triumphal arch, that filVst the sky 
When storms prepare to port, 

I ask not proud pliilosophy 
To teach me what thou art 

Stm seem ns to my cbildliood’s sight, ' '. 

A midway station given 
For liappy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can ail that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please mo so, 

As when I dream’d of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant how? 

Wlien Soienoe from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
' To cold materiallaws! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o’er the green xmdelug’d earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s gray fathers forth 
To watoh thy sacred sign. 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless tlie bow of God, 

Mothinks, thy jubilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth deliver’d from the deoj). 

And tne first ijoet sang. 
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Nor ever aliall the Mnse’s eye 
Duraptur’d greet thy hoam; 

Theiao of primeval prophecy, 

JJc still the prophet’s theme ! 

The earth to thee her incoiiae yields, 

Tim lark thy welcome sings, 

When, glittering iii the freshen’d fields, 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy giwUe cast 
O’er inountain, tower, and town. 

Or mirror’d m the ocean viist, 

A thousand fathoms down 1 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young thy heautics seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
B'h'st sported in thy beam. 

Por, faithful to its snored page. 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 

Nor lots the typo grow pale with age 
That first spoke pence to man. 

Thomas Campbell. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 

EEMINISOEifCES OP HIS IIPE AlTD 
OHABAOTEU.! 

It i.s now nearly twenty yearssincol first saw 
him and came to know him pretty familiarly 
in London. I was very much in e.arnest to 
have him come to America, and read his series | 
of lectures on " Tho English Humorists of i 
the Bighteontli Century,” and when I talked I 
the matter over with some of Ids friends at tlio I 
little Garrick Club, they all said he could never i 
be induced to leave London long cnougli for j 
suoh an expedition. Next morning, after this I 
talk at the Garrick, the elderly diunsel of all 1 
work iinnonnced to me, as I was taking break- i 
fast at my lodgings, that Mr. Sackvitte had 
called to see me, and was then waiting below. 
Very soon I hoard a heavy tread on the staiik, 
and enter a tall, white-haired stranger, who 
held out his hand, bowed profoundly, and with 
a most comical expression announced himself 
as Jfr, Sackvillc. Recognizing at oneo the face 
from published portraits, I knciW that my 
visitor was none other than Thackeray himself, 
who, iiaviug hewd the servant give the tvrong. 
name, determined to assume It on this ocea- 


1 PioiB the '‘’ffhiapering GaUeiyV of tha-AUanlie 
: MmtMy Magatme, Jaaaarf, ISTi; TItteketaywas ftatn 
at Caleutta, 1811 . and died !u London, Stth Deoemher, 


sion. For years .afterwards, ivhen he would 
drop in unexpectedly, both at home and 
abroad, he delighted to call himself Mr. Sack- 
ville, until a certain Milesian ivaiter .at the 
Tremont House addressed him u.s Mr, Thaok- 
mry, when he adopted that name in prefer- 
ence to the other. 

I had the opportunity, both in England and 
Ameiica, for observing the literary habits of 
Thackeray, and it always seemed to me that 
he did his work with comparative ease, but 
was somewhat influenced by a custom of pro- 
crastination. Nearly all liis stories were writ- 
ten in monthly instalments for magazines, 
with the press at his heels. He told me tliat 
when ho began a novel ho rarely knew bow 
many people were to figure in it, and, to use 
his own words, he was always very shaky about 
their moral conduct. Ho said that sometimes, 
especially if he had been dining late and did 
not feel in remarkably good humour next 
morning, he wa.s inclined to mako his charac- 
ters villanously wicked; but if ho rose Koroiie, 
with an unclouded brain, there was no end to 
the lovely actions ho was willing to mako Ida 
men and women porfonn. When ho had 
written a passage that pleased him very much, 
he could not resist clapping on his hat and 
rushing forth to find an iioquaintanoo to whom 
he might instantly read his .successful com- 
position. Gilbert Wakefield, universally ac- 
knowledged to have been the best Greek scholar 
of his time, said he would have turned out a 
much better one, if ho had begun earlier to 
study that langiingo; hut imlVirtunately ho did 
not l)egiii till he was fifteen years of ago. 
Thackeray, in (pioting to mo this saying of 
Wakefield, remarked, " My English vvmdd 
have been very much better if I had read 
Fielding heforo I was ten." This observation 
was a valuable hint, on the part of Thackeray, 
as to whom ho considered his master in art. 

One day, in the winter of 18152, 1 mot 'I'liack- 
eray sturdily ploughing his way down Beiicou 
I Street with a copy of Henrn Bmmnd (the 
English edition, then just issued), under hl« 
arm. Seeing me some way off, he hold .aloft 
the volumes and begivn to shout in great gice. 
When 1 came up to him he cried out, "Here 
is the ucry be.st I can do, and I am carrying it 
to Prescott, as a reward of merit for Inaving 
given, me my first dinner in America. I stand 
by this book, and am willing to leave it, when 
I go, as my card.” 

As he wrote from month to month, and 
liked to put off the inevitable chapters till the 
last moment, he was often in great tribulation, 
I happened, to be one of a largo company whom 
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111! had invited to a six o’clock dinner at Green- 
wich one summer afternoon, several years ago. 
We were all to go down from London, assembled, 
in. a particular room in the hotel, where he was 
to meet us at six o’clock, s/iar^. Accordingly, 
wo took steamer and gathered ourselves to- 
gether in the reception-room at the appointed 
time. When the clock struck six, our host had 
not fulfillort his part of the compact. His burly 
figure was yet wanting among the company 
assembled. As the gue,st3 were nearly all 
strangers to each other, and as there was no 
one present to introduce us, a profound silence 
fell upon the room, and we anxiously looked 
out of the windows, hoping every moment that 
'rinickeray would arrive. 

This untoward .state of things went on for 
ono hour, still no Thackeray and no dinner. 
English reticence would not allow' any remark 
as to the absonco of our host. Everybody felt 
serious, and a groat gloom fell upon the as- 
sembled party. Still no Thackeray. The 
landlord, the butler, and the waiters rushed in 
and out the room, shrieking for the master of 
the feast, who as yet had not arrived. It Avas 
oontidentially whispered by a fat gentleman, 
Avith a hungry look, that the dinner Avas utterly 
Spoiled twenty minutes ago, when wo heard a 
merry shoAit in the entry and Thackeray bounced 
into the room. He had not changed his morn- 
ing dress, and ink Avas still visible upon his 
fingers. Clapping his hands and pirouetting 
briskly on one leg, he cried out, “ Thank 
Heaven! the. last sheet of the Virginians has 
J ust gone to the printer. ” He made no apology 
for his late appearance, introduced nobody, 
shook hands heartily with everybody, and 
begged us all to l>e seated as quickly as possible, 
ilia exquisite deliglit at comidoting his book 
sAA'ept aAvay ev'ery other feeling, and we all 
shared his pleasure, albeit the dinner Avas ovei'- 
done throughout. 

The mo.st finished and elegant of all lecturers, 
Thackeniy often made a very poor appearance 
Avhen he attempted to make a set speech to a 
public assembly. He almost abvays broke 
down after the first tAVO or throe sentences. 
Once ho asked mo to travel Avith him from 
London to Manchester to hear a great speech 
he Ava-s going to make at the founding of the 
Free Library Institution in that city. All the 
Avay doAvn he Avas discoui-aing of certain effects 
he intended to produce on the Manchester dons 
by his eloquent appeals to their pockets. This 
passage aa’us to have great influence Avith the 
rich inercliant.s, this one Avith the clergy, and 
so otii Ho said that although Dickens and 
Buhvor and Sir James Stephen, all eloquent 


speakers, were to precede him, he intended to 
heat each of them on this special occasion. 
He insisted that I should be sefited directly 
in front of him, so that I should luave the full 
force of his magic eloquence. The occasion Avas 
a most brilliant one; tickets had been in de- 
mand at unheard-of prices several Aveek.s before 
the day appointed; the great hall, then opened 
for the first time to the public, Avas filled by an 
audience such as is seldom convened, eA'on in 
England. The three speeches Avliich. came 
before Thackeray was called upon Avere admi- 
rably suited to the occasion, and most elo- 
quently spoken. Sir John Potter, Avho pre.sido(l, 
then rose, and after some oompliinentary allu- 
sions to the author of Vanity Fair, intro- 
duced him to the crowd, Avho AA-elooincd him 
Avith ringing plaudits. As lie rose Iua gave me 
a half-wink from under liis speetacle-s, as if to 
say: “Now for it; the others have done very 
well, but I will shoAV 'em a grace beyond the 
reach of their art.” He begun in a clear and 
charming manner, and aa-sb absolutely perfect 
for tlmeo minutes. In the inuUllo of a most 
earnest and elaborate sentence, he suddenly 
stopped, gave a look of comic despair at the 
ceiling, crammed both hands into his tronsers- 
pockets, and deliberately sat doAA’n. BA'eiybpdy 
seemed to understand that it AA'as one of Thacke- 
ray’s unfini.shod speeches, and there Avere no 
signs of surprise or discontent among his 
audience. He continued to sit on the platform 
in a perfectly composed manner; anil when 
the meeting was over, ho said to mo, Avitbout 
a sign of discomfiture, " My boy, you have 
[ my profoundest symiiathy; this day you liave 
' accidentally missed hearing one oi the finest 
speeches ever composed for delivery by a great 
Britisli orator.” And I never heard iiim 
mention the subject ngain. 

Tbackeray rarely took any exercise, thu.s 
living in striking contrast to the other cele- 
brated novelist of our time, Avho Avas reniiirk- 
able for the number of horns lie daily spent in 
the open air. It .seems to me almost certain 
noAV, from concurrent testimony, gathered 
from physicians and those Avho knew him best 
in England, that Thackeray' .s premature death 
wash.'AStenedby auutterdiisregardof the natural 
laAVB. His vigorous frame gave ample promise 
of longevity, but he daw too largely on his 
br.ain, and not enough on Ills legs. High living 
and high thinhing, lie used to say, Avas tlie 
correct reading of the provorii. 

He Avas a man of the teiulerest feelings, very 
I apt to be cajoled into doing Avliiit the Avorld 
calls foolish things, and constantly poiforraiug 
feats of unwisdom, which performances hoAvas 



imnwiclei'ately laughing at all the while in his 
hooks. Jfo man has impaled snobbery with 
sueli a stinging rapier, but he always accused 
himself of being a snob, past all cure. 

In London he had been very curious in his 
inquiries about American oysters, a.s m.'U'vellons 
Htorioii, which he did not believe, had been 
told him of their great size. Wo had taken i 
care that the largest specimens to he procured i 
should startle his unwonted vision when he I 
eamo to the table, although, 1 blusli at the | 
remembrance of it now, we apologized in our 
rvioked way wardne.s.i to him for what we called 
the extreme smllnmol the oysters, promising 
that we would do better next time. Six 
bloated Falstafflan bivalves lay before Min in 
their sheila. I noticed that he gazed at them 
anxiously with fork upraised, then he whispered 
to mo, with a look of anguish, “ How shall I 
do it?" I described to him the simple process 
by which the free-born citizens of America 
were acoustomod to accomplish such a task. 
He seemed satisfied that the thing was feasible, 
selected the smallest one in the half dozen, and 
then bowed Ids head as if he wore saying grace. 
All eyes were upon Mm to watch the effect of 
a new sensation in the person of a great British 
author. Opening Ids mouth very wide, ho 
struggled for a moment, and then all was over. 

I shall never forget the comic look of despair 
he cast upon the other five ovcr-oecvipied shells. 

I broke the perfect stillness by asking him iiow 
he felt. "Profoundly grateful,” ho gasped, 
"and as if I had swallowed a little baby." 

Thackeray's playfulness was a marked peou- 
Uai ity ; a great deal of the time he seemed like 
a sohool-boy just released from his task. In 
the midst of the most serious topic under dis- 
cussion he was fond of asking permission to 
sing a comic song, or he would beg to be allowed 
to enliven the occasion by the instant intro- 
duction of a brief double-shuffle. 

During Thackeray’s firat visit to America his 
j ollity knew no hounds, and it became necessary 
often to repress Mm when ho was walking the 
streets. I well remember his uproarious shout- 
ing and danoing when he was told that the 
tickets to his first course of readings were all 
sold ; and when we rode together from his hotel 
to the lecturo liall, he insisted on thrusting 
both his long legs out of the carriage-window, 
in deference, as he said, to Ms magnanimous 
iicket-holders. - \ 

Thackeray's motto -was never to perform to- 
day what could be postponed till to-morrow. 
Although he received large sums for his writ- 
ings, he managed without much difficulty to 
keep his expenditures fully abreast, and often 


in advance of, his receipts, tiis peouniaiy 
object in visiting America the .second time iva-s 
to lay up, as he said, it " pot of money” for his 
two daughters, and he left the country -with 
more than half his lecture engagements un- 
fulfdled. He was to have visited various cities 
in the Middle and Western States; but he took 
up a newspaper, one night, in his hotel, in 
New York, belbro retiring, saw a steamer ad- 
vertised to sail the next morning for England, 
was seized with a sudden lit of home-sickness, 
rang the bell for his servant, who packed up 
his luggage that night, and tile next day he 
sailed. The first intimation I had of his de- 
parture was a card wdiich he, sent by Jhe pilot 
of the steamer, with these words upon it; 
“Good-by and God Mesa everybody, says W. 
M. T.” Of course, he did not avail himself of 
the opportunity ailbrded him for receiving a 
veiy large sum in America; and ho afterwards 
told me in London, that if Mr. Astor had 
offered him half his fortune if he would allow 
that particular steamer to sail without him, 
he should have declined the well-intentioned 
but impossible favour, and gone on board. 

Sometimes, to puzzle his correspondent, ho 
would write in so small a hand that the note 
could not be read without the aid of a raagui- 
fying-glass. Caligraphy w'as to him ono of the 
fine arts, and he onoe told Dr. John Brown 
of Edinburgh, that if all trades failed ho 
would earn sixpences by writing tho Lord's 
Prayer and the Creed (not the Athanasian) in 
the size of that coin. He gre.atly delighted in 
rhyming and lisping notes and billets; Hero 
is one of them, dated from Baltimore, without 
signature : 

“Dear E th ! (Eields. ) The thanguinary 

fateth (I don't know what their anger mennth) 
brought me your letter of the eighth, yethter- 
day only the fifteenth ! What bhmdor cauthed 
by chill delay (thee Doctor Juhnthon’th noble 
verthe). Tluith kept my longing thoul away, 
from all that motht 1 love on earth? Thankth 
for the happy contenth — thothe, Dlthpatohed 
to J. 6. K. and Thonth, and that tlimall letter 
you inclothe from Parith, from rny dearetht 
oneth! I pray each month may tho incrcatlie 
mythmall account with J. Q. King, that all 
the thipth which crotli the theath, good tid- 
ingth of my girlth may bring!-— that every 
blething fortune yeildth, 1 altho pray, may 
come to path on: Mithter and Mrtli. J, T, 
E — — -th,, and all good frienilth in Bothton, . 
Math!” 

, lonce made a pilgrimage with Thackeray (at 
my request;: of course, the visits, wore planned) - 
to the various , houses whore ids hooks had been 
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written; mid I remember when we came to 
Young Street, Kensington, he eaid, with mock 
gruvity, ‘' Down on your knees, you rogue, 
for here ‘Vanity Pair’ was penned! And I . 
will go down witli you, for I have a high, 
opinion of that little production myself,” He 
was alw.ays perfectly honest in his expressions 
about his own -writing, and it was delightfiil 
to hear him ipraise them when he could depend 
on hh iistenors. A friend congratulated him 
once on that touch in “Vanity Fair” in which 
Becky “at/mire.? ” her husbiind when he is 
giving Steyne the punishmont which ruins /ter 
for life. “Well,” he said, "when I wrote 
the sentence, I .slapped my fist on the table, 
.and said, ' That is a touch of genius !’ ” 

He told mo he was nearly forty years old 
before he was recognized in literature as belong- 
ing to a class of writers at all above the ordi- 
nary magazinists of his day. "I turned oif 
far bettor things then than I do now,” said 
ho, “ and I wanted money sadly (my parents 
were rich, but re.spectablo, and I had spent 
my guineas in my youth), but how little I got 
forinywork! It makes me laugh,” he con- 
tinued, “at what the Times pays me now, 
when I think of the old days, and how much 
better I wrote for them then, and got a shilling 
whore I now get ten.” 

One day he wanted a little service done for 
a friend, and I rememher his very quizzical 
expression, as he said, "Please say the favour j 
asked will greatly oblige a man of the n.ame 
of 'rhaokeray, whose only recommendation is, 
that he has seen Kapoleon and Goethe, and is 
the owner of Schiller’s sword.” | 

I think he told me he and Tennyson were 
at one time intimate; but I distinctly reraem- 
lior a description lie gave me of having ho.ard 
the poet, when a young man, storming about 
in the first rapture of composing his poem of 
“ Ulysses,” One line of it he greatly revelled 
in: 

“ And BOO the (jraat Achilles whom wo know.” 

" He went tlirough the streets,” said Thackeray, 
“screaming about his great Achilles, whom 
we knew, a,s if we had all made the acquaint- 
ance of tliat gentleman, and were very proud 
of it.” 

One day, many years ago, I saw him chaffing 
on the sidewalk in Bouden, in front of the 
A thentcura Chili, with a monstrous-sized cab- 
ihan, “copiously ebrioso,” and I judged from 
the driver’s ludicrously careful way of landing 
the coin.deep down in his breeches-poefcet, that 
Thacker.iy had given him a very unusual fare. 
“Who is your fat friend?” I asked, ero,ssing i 


over to shake hands with him. "Oh, that 
indomitable youth is an old crony of mine,” 
he replied; and then, quoting Falstaff, “a 
goodly, portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent, 
of a cheerful look, a pleasing eyo, and a most 
noble carriage." It was the manner of saying 
this, then and there in the London street, the 
I cabm.an moving slowly off on his sorry vehicle, 

I with one eye (an eye dewy witli gin and water, 
i and a tear of gratitude, perhaps) on Thackeray,, 
and the groat man himself so jovial and so full 
of kindness I 

I wish you could have heard him, as I once 
did, discourse of Shakspeare’a probable life in 
Stratford among his neighbours. He painted, 
as he alone could p.aint, the great man saun- 
tering about the lanes without the sliglitost 
sliow of greatness, having a crack with the 
farmers, and in very earnest talk about the 
crops. “I don’t boUovo,” said .Thaokoray, 
“that tlieso village cronies of his ever looked 
upon him as the mighty poet, 

•Bailing with supremo dominion 
Tlirough the azure deep of air.’ 

but simply as a wholesome, good-natured citi- 
zen, with whom it was always very pleasant to 
have a chat. I can see him now,” continned : 
Thacker.ay, “laming over a cottage gate, and 
tasting good Master 8nch-a-ono’s home-brewed, • 
and inquiring with a real interest after the ; 
mistre-ss and her children." Long before be 
put it into his lecture, I heard him, say in 
words to the same effect; “I should like to 
h.ave been Shakspeare’s shoeblack, just to have 
lived in his house, just to have worshipped 
him, to have run ou ids errand.s, ,md seen that 
sweet, serene face.” 

Every one remembers tlie enormous circula- 
tion achieved by the Oornhill Magazine when 
it was first started with Thackeray for its 
editor-in-chief. The announcement by his 
publishers that a sale of a hundred .and ten 
thousand of tho first number had been rcaehed 
made tli6 editor Jialf delirious with joy, and 
he ran away to Paris to bo rid of tlie excite- 
ment for a few days. I met him by appoint- 
ment at his hotel in the Eue de la Paix, .wd 
I found him wild with exuIt.ation and Ml of 
enthusiasm for e.xcoUent George Smith, his 
publisher. “London,” he exclaimed, “ is not 
big enough to contain mo now, and I am 
obliged to add Paris to iny residence ! Great 
heavens!” said he, “throwing up hia long 
arms, “ where Avill this trerneiidous cireulatlou 
atop? Who knows but that I shall have to add 
Vienna and Romo to my whereabouts. If 
the worst comes to the worst. New Vork also 
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may fall into my elutehes, and only the 
Ronlcy Mountains way he able to stop my pro- 
gress!" 

Those days in Paris with him were simply ^ 
trowendona. We dined at ail possible and im- 
possible places together. We walked round 
and round the glittering court of Palais Royal, 
gazing in at the wjii(low.s of the jewellers’ 
shops, and all my efforts were necessary to 
restrain him from rushing in and ordering a 
pocketful of diamonds and “other trifles,” as 
ho called them; “for,” .said he, “how can I 
spend the princely income which Smith allows 
me for editing the Ommliill U7ileas I begin 
instuntly somowdiere?’ If he saw a group of 
three or four poriions talking together in an 
excited way, after tlie manner of that then 
riant people, he would whisper to me, with 
immense geatioulatiou, "There, there, you see 
tho news has vcacbod Paris, and perhaps the 
mimbor has gone up since my l.ast accounts 
from Loudon.” His spirits during those few 
days were colossal, and he told mo that he 
found it impossible to sleep “ for counting up 
his aubscribers.” 

I Imppened to know personally (and let me 
modestly add, with some degree of sympathy) 
what he sufForod oditorially, when he had the 
charge and responsibility of the magazine. 
With first-class contrihiitoi's ho got on very 
well, ho said, but the extortioners .and revilers 
bothered the very life out of him. He gsvve 
me aomo amusing aeeonnts of his misunder- 
standings with the “fair” (as he loved to call 
them), some of whom followed 1dm up .so 
closely witii their poetical composition!), that 
Ids house (he was then living in Onslon’-S(iuar6) 
was never free of inton'uption. “The dar- 
lings demanded,” said he, “ that I should re- 
write, if I could not understand their 
nonsense, and put their lialting lines in proper 
form.” "I was so appalled,” said he, “when 
they, set upon me with their ‘ipies. and their 
ipecacs,’ that you might have knocked me down 
with a fo.ather, air. It wa.s insiipportahle, and 
I fled away into Pranec.” As he went on; 
growing ili'olly furious at the recollection of 
various editorial scene), I could not help te- 
memhoring Mr. Yollowpliish’s recommenda- 
tion; thus cliaraeterigtieally expre-ssed: “ Take 
my advice, lionrabhle sir— listen to a humble 
footmin: it's generally bat in poatry to nn- 
dorata)\d pnfflckly what you mean yourself, 
and to igapre.ss your meaning clearly after- 
woods— in the aimplor words the better, 
p’r'aps.” 

He took very groat delight in his young 
daughter's first oontrUmtioiu) to tho Cowikift 


and I shall always remember how he made me 
get into a cab, one day, in London, that I might 
hear, as we rode along, the joyful news he had 
to impart, that he had just been reading Iuk 
daughter's first paper, which was entitled 
“Little Scholars.” “When I read it,” said 
he, " I blubbered like a child, it wa,s so good, 
so simple, and so honest; and my little girl 
wrote it, every word of it." 

During his second visit to Boston I Was' 
asked to invite hmv to attend an evening meet- 
ing of a scientific club, which was to be hold 
at the house of a distinguished member. I 
was very reluctant to ask him to be present, 
for I knew he could be easily bored, and I wiis 
fearful that a prosy essay or geological speech 
might ensue, and I knew he would bo exas- 
perated with me, even although I were tlio 
innocent eauso of his affliction. My worst 
fears were realized. We had hardly got seated, 
before a dull, bilious-looking old gentleman 
arose, and applied his augur with such pertin- 
acity that we were all bored nearly to distrac- 
tion. I dared not look at Thaokeray, but I 
felt that his eye was upon me. Nephew, con- 
ceive my distro3.s, when he got up quite delib- 
erately, from the prominent place w'here a chair 
I had been set for him, and made his exit very 
noiselessly into a small anteroom leading into 
the larger room, and in which no one was sit- 
ting, The small apartment was dimly lighted, 
but he knew that I knew he was there. Then 
commenced a setie-s of pantomimic feats iin- 
poHsible to describe adequately. He threw an 
imaginary pemon (myself, of course) upon tilt 
floor, and proceeded to stab him several times 
with a paper-folder, which ho caught up for 
the purpose. After disposing of his victim in 
this way, he Was not satisfied, for the dull loe- : 
tore still went on in the other room, and he fired 
an imaginarj' revolver several times at an im- 
aginary head. .Still the droning speaker pro- 
ceeded with his frozen subject (it was .some- 
thing about the Aretie regions, if I rememher 
rightly), and now began the greatest panto- 
mimic scene of all— namely, murder by poison, 
after the manner in which the player king is dis- 
posed of in “Hamlet.” Thackeray hadfound a 
small vial on the mantel-shelf, and out of that 
he proceeded to pour the imaginary" juice of 
i curaed hehenon ” into the imaginary poi’ohes 
of Somebody's cars. The whole thing wa.s 
inimitably done, and 1 hoped nobody saw it 
but myself ; but years afterwards, a ponderous, 
fat-witted young man, put the questionsquarely 
:.to, me; “What wo» the matter with Mil 
1 Thaokeray; that night the club met at Mr. 
1— — ’shousof" . 
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I parted with Tiiaekeray for the last time a 
few niontba before his death, in the street, at 
midnight, in London. The Vornhill Magasim, 
under his editorship, having proved a verj' 
great snecesa, grand dinuens Tvere given every 
month in honour of tl>e now venture. We 
iiad been, sitting late at one of these festivals, 
and, as it was getting towards morning, I 
thought it wise, as far as I im coneorned, to 
be moving homeward before the sun rose. 
Seeing my intention to withdraw, he insisted 
oh driving me in his own brougham to my 
lodgings. When -tvo, reached the outside door 
. of our host, Thaekoray'a servant, seeing a 
stranger with hi.s niaatcr, touched hisliat and 
asked where he .should drive us. It was then 
between one anil tw'o o’clock, time certainly for 
all decent diners-out to bo at rest. Thackeray 
put on one of lii.s most quizzical expi'es.sioua, and 
said to John, inanawerto his question, “ 1 think 
w'e will make a moi'iiing call on the Lord Bishop 
of London. ’ ’ John knew his master’, s quips and 
cranks too well to suppose he was in earnest, 
so I gave him my adthess, and we drove on. 
When we reached my lodgings the clocks were 
striking two, and the early morning air was 
raw and piercing'. Opposing all my entreaties 
for leave-taking In the carriage, he insisted 
upon getting out on the sidewalk and escorting 
me up to my door, saying, with a mock heroic 
protoat to the heavens .uhove us, "That it 
would be shameful for a full-lilooded Britisher 
to leave an unprotected Yankee friend exposed 
to ruffians, who prowl about the streets with an 
aye to plunder.” Then, giving me a gigantic 
embrace, he sang a verse of which ho knew me 
to lie very fond ; and so vanished out of my 
sight the great-hearted author of Petulemm 
and Fa;iify Fair. But I think of him still 
as moving, in lu.s own .stately way, up and down 
the crowded thoi'oughfare.s of London, dropping 
in at the Garrick, or .sitting at the window of 
the Atliencanm Club, and watching the stupeiul- 
oua tide of life that is ever moving past In that 
wonderful city. 

Thackeray, you remember, was found dead 
in his bed on Christmas morning (1863), and 
lie probably died without pain. His mother 
and lu.s daughters were sleeping under the same 
roof when he passed away alone. Dickens told 
me that, looking on him as he lay in his coffin, 
he wondered that the figure he had know-n in 
life as; one of such noble presence could seem 
80 shrunken and wasted; but there had been 
years ,bf sorrow, years of labour, years of pain, 
in that now exhausted life. It was his liappiest 
Christmas morning when he heard the Voice 
calling him homeward to unbroken rest. ; 


ADOHIS, SLEEP I XG, 

In midst of all, there lay a sleeping youtli 
Of fondest beauty. Sideway his face Kqios’d 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclos’d. 

By tenderest in-essuie, a faint diiinask mouth 
To slumbery pout; just as the morning south 
Disparts a dow-lipp’d rose. Above his head, 
Pour lily stalks did their white lionoiirs well 
To make a coronal; and round him grew 
All tendrils green, of every bloom mid ime. 
Together intertwin’d ami trammclTd fresh : 
The vine of glossy sprout ; the ivy mesli, 
Sli.ading its IJtbiop berries ; and woodliine, 

Of velvet leaves and biigie-bloonis divine. 

Hard by, 

Stood serene Cupids watching silently. 

One, kneeling to a lyre, touched the strings, 
Sfuffling to death the jiathos with his wings; 
And, ever and anon, uprose to look 
At the youth’s slumber; while another took 
A willow-bough, distilling odorous dew, 

And shook it on his hair; nuother flew 
In through tlie woven roof, and fluttering-wise 
Earn’d violets upon his sleeping eyes. 
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God, who the universe doth hold 
In his fold, 

Is my shepherd, kind and heedful, 

Is my shepherd, and doth keep 
Me, his sheep, 

Still supplied -with all tliing.s needful. 

He feeds me in fields, which been 
.Fresh and green. 

Mottled with Spring’s flowery painting. 

Through which creep, with imirniuriiig crooks, 
Cry.stid brooks, 

To refresh my spirits fainting. 

Wlien my .soul from Heaven’s way 
Went astray, 

■With earth’s vaiiitie.s .seduced, 

For His name’s sake, kindly He 
Wandering me 

To his holy fold r-educed. 

Yea, though I stray thorough Death’s vale, 
AVUerc his pale 

Shades did on c.acU side enfold me, 



liiwhig tliec for gviWc, 

Should I bide; 

For thy rod and staff ujihold me. 

Thou my board with ineBses large 
Dost surcharge; 

My bowls full of wine thou poni'est; 

And before mine eueniies’ 

Envious eyes 

Bilim upon itiy head thou showoreat. 

Neither ’durcs thy bounteous grace 
For a spiice; 

But, it knows nor hounds nor mcn.sure! 
go niy days to my life’s end 
I shall Biiend 

In tliy courts with heavenly pleasure. 

Fassoss Davisos [oiro. an. 10021 


STOUY OP GEITEAnEVE. 

Jtrs. Anna Jamoson, born in Dublin, 19th May, 
ITO" ! died in London, 17th March, 1800. She was tlio 
diiiishtcr of Mr, Mnrpliy, painter rn ordiniiry to ttm 
Princess Oharlottn Altliough die has written much ou 
general subjects, Mrs. Jiimosim is best known lij her 
worSa niKiu art— Xitvs (if ike FuWi/ Ualiaii Pmiters, 
The Pottr’j of Sacred and Ugendait/ A rt. Leoende of the 
Madonna, &o. She was engaged upon The Lite of the 
hml for two years previone to her death. The Diitm 
of an Smw!//e was first published In 1820. and was siili- 
soquontly re issued wJtli mnnymlditions under the title 
of mu anti Sketdai at Horn and AbromU From the 
latter work tiie following sketch is token.] 

L’art tie Men confer Is still ii I'Yenchinan’s 
most admired talent. Our handsome and 
ituoi'osting beau, Edmoiulc, pique.s liimselt on 
(his aeeomplishinent, and is a “conteur by 
profos.sion, Fie related to u.8 in the Ttiilerles, 
yesterday, the following anecdote, with infinite 
grace of elocution, and conauleraUe ciFcet, epito 
of Ids odd falsetto voice. The cireumBtanues 
oeeurred at the time Le Noir wa-s minister of 
the police : I forget the year. 

Genevieve do Sorliigny was the last of a 
noble family, young, heautiful, and a i-ick 
heire.ss, slic seemed horn to command all this 
world could yield of happiness, tVhen left an 
orphan, at iin early age, instead of being sent 
to IV convent, as was then: the universal euatoni, 
she was hrouglit up unilor the care of h luater- 
iial aunt, who devoted herself to Jier education, 

. and doated on her with an almost- exclusive 
affection. 

Genevieve resided in the country with her 
aunt till she was about sisteon; she was then. 


brought to Paris to be united to the marquis 
of i it was a mere niftn-iage de convenance, 
a family arrangement entered into when she 
was quite a child, according to the ancien re- 
gime; and, unfortunately for Genevieve, Ivor 
affianced bridegroom, vv-as neither young nor 
amiable ; yet more unfortunately it happened 
that the marquis’ eousin, the Baron de Villay, 
who goueraily aceompauiod him in liis visits of 
ceremony, possessed all the qualities in which 
lie was deficient ; being young and Bingvilariy 
handsome, '‘aimable,” “spirituel.” Whilethe 
marquis, with the good breeding of that day, was 
bowing and paying his devoirs to the aunt of 
his intended (set fitture), the young baron, 
with equal suoces.s, but in a very different 
style, was captivating the heart of the niece. 
Her extreme beauty had charmed liim at the 
first glance, and Ivor partiality, delicately and 
involuntarily betrayed, subdued every scruple, 
if ho over entertained any ; and so, in the usual 
course of things, they were soon irretrievably 
and eperdument in love with each other. 

Genevieve, to mnoh gentleness of uharacter, 
united finnness. The preparations for the 
marriage went on ; the trousseau was bought ; 
the jewebs set; Imt tlio moment she w'as aiV!u-« 
of her own sentiments, slie liad courage enough 
to declare to Ivor aunt, that, rather than give 
lier hand to the marquis, whom she detested 
past all her terms of detestation, she would 
throw herself into a nunnery, and endow it 
with her fortune. The poor aunt was thrown, 
by this unexpected declaration, into the utmost 
amazement and perplexity ; she was cm dem- 
pair; such a thing had never been htenrd of or, 
contemplated: but the tears of Genevieve pre- 
vailed; the man-iage, after a long negotiation, 
was broken off, and the baron appeared publicly 
as the suitor of Genevieve. The marquis 
politely challenged hi.s cousin, and owed his 
life to his forbearance ; and the duel, and the 
eanse of it, and the gallantry and generosity 
of De Villay, rendered him irresistible in the 
eyes of all the women in Paris, w'hile to the 
heart of Genevieve he became de,aror then ever. 

To gain the favour of the aunt was, now the 
only difficulty; she had over regarded him with 
ill-eonooaled aversion and suapidon. Some 
mystery hung over his .character; there were 
certain reports -a-hispered relivtive to his for- 
mer life and conduct which it was equally dif- 
fieult to discredit and to disprove. Besides, 
-though of a disltinguished family, ho was poor, 
most of his ancestral po.8sqssion8 being confis- 
eated or dissipated;, and, bis father was, notor- 
, iously Ainauvais sujet. All these reports and : 
representations appeared to the impassioned. 


Genevieve mere barbarous calumnies^ invented 
to injure Iier love: and regarding herself as the 
primal cause of these slanders, they rather 
added to the strength of her attachment. A 
reluctant consent ■w.as at la-st wrung from her 
annt, and Genevieve was -united to her lover. 

The chateau of the baron was situated in 
one of the wildest districts of the wild and de- 
soiate coa.Ht of Bretagne, The people who in- 
hahited the country round were a ferocious, 
lialf'Civilized race, and, in general, desperate 
smugglers and pirates. They hiid been driven 
to this mode of rife by a dreadful famine and 
the oppressions of the provineiii! tax-gatherers, 
iwid had pursued it partly from choice, psu-tly 
from necessity. They had carried on for near 
h alf a century a constant and systematic warfare 
against the legal authorities of the province, 
in whicli they were generally victorious. No 
revenue officer or exemjjt dare set his foot 
within a certain district: and w'hen the tem- 
pestuous season, or any other accident, preven- 
ted them from following their la-wless trade on 
the sea, they dispersed themselves through the 
country in regularly organized bauds, and com- 
mitted the most formidable depredations, ex- 
tending their outrages even as far as St. Pol. 
Such vtm their desperate courage, the incredible 
celerity of their movements, and the skill of 
their leaders, that though a few stragglers had 
been occasionally shot, all attempts to take 
any of them alive, or to penetrate into their 
secret fastnesses, proved unavailing, . 

The havoii had come to Paris for the purpose 
of representing the disturbed state of his dis- 
trict to the government, and procuring an 
order from the minister of the interior to em- 
body his otvn tenantry and dependants into a 
sort of militia for the defence of his property, 
and for the purpose of bringing these marauders 
to justice, if possible. He was at lirst roftiaed, 
but after a few months’ delay, money and the 
interest of Genevieve’s family prevailed ; the 
order was granted, and he prepared to return 
to his chateau. The aunt and all her friends 
remonstrated iigainst tlie idea of exposing his 
young wife to such revolting scene.s, and in- 
sisted that she siiould be left behind at Pitris;, 
to which he .agreed with seeming readiness, 
only referring the decision to Genevieve’s own 
election. She did not hesitate one moment ; 
she adored her husband, and the thought of 
being separated froni him in this early stage of 
their union, was worse than imy apprehended 
danger : she declared ;l:er resolution to aeoom- 
pariy him. At length the matter was thus 
compromised i they consented that Genevieve 
should spend four months of every year in 


' Bietagne, and the other eight at Parts, or at her 
uncle’s chateau in Auvergne ; in fact, so little 
was known then in the capital of what was pass- 
ing in the distant provinces, that Genevieve 
only, being prepared by her husband, could 
I form some idea of what she was about to en- 
counter. 

On their arrival the peasantry were imme- 
diately armed, and the chatcfui converted into 
j a kind of garrison, regularly fortified. A con- 
tinual panic seemed to prevail through tlio 
[whole honsehold, and she heard of nothing 
from morning till night hut the desperate 
deeds of the marauders, and the exploits of 
I their captain, to whom they attributed move 
marvellous atrocitie.s than were ever related of 
Barbone, or Bine Beard himself. Genevieve 
was at first in constant terror ; finding, how- 
ever, that week after week passed a-nd the dan- 
ger, though continually talked of, never ap- 
peared, she was rather excited and desemnii/ie, 
by the continual recurrence of these alarms. 
She would have been perfectly happy in her 
hnshand’s increasing and devoted tenderness, 
but for his frequent absences in pursuit of the 
smugglers either on sea or on shore, and tho 
dangers to which she fancied him exposed : but 
even those absences and these dangers endeared 
him to lier, and kept alive ell tho romantic 
fervour of her :vttachraent. He was not only 
the lord of her affections, hut the hero of 
her imagination. The time allotted for her 
stay insensibly passed away ; the four months 
were under different pretences prolonged tc 
six, and then her confinement drawing near, 
it wa.s Judged safest to defer her journey to 
Paris till after her recovery. 

Genevieve, in due time, became tlio mother 
of a son; an event whicli filled her heart 
with a thousand dcliciou.s cmotion.s of grati- 
tude, pride, and delight. It seemed to have a 
very different and most inexplieaijlc effect on 
her hu.sband the baron’s behaviour. He be- 
rime gloomy, ;uixious, abitracted ; ;ind his 
absences, on viiriou.s pretexts, m<uc frequent 
than ever : but what :ippcared most painful 
I and incomprehensible to Genevieve’s mater- 
nal feelings, w;is his indifference to his child. 

I He would hardly be persuaded even to look at it, 
and if he met it smiling in its imrae's arms, 

I w'ould perhaps gaze for a moment, tlion turn 
away as from an object which struck him with 
a secret horror. 

. One day as Genevieve w-as sitting alone in 
her dressing-room, fondling her infant, and 
ithinldng mournfully on this elinnge in her 
I husband’s conduct, lier fcmme-de-itlinmbre, a 
I faithful creature, who had been hrouglit up 
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•tt'itli lier, and accompanied her from Paris, 
came into the room, pale as ashes : and throw- 
ing herself at her feet, told her, that though 
regard for lier health had hitherto kept her 
silent, she could no longer conceal the dreadful 
aeeret which weighed upon her spirits. She then 
proceeded to iiifonu tlic shuddering and horror- 
struck Genevieve, that thcrohliorswUo had ex- 
cited .so much terror, and were now supposed to he 
at a distiineo, were then actually in the chateau : 
that they consisted of the very sen'ants and 
immediate dependants, with the baron himself 
at their head. She supposed they liad been 
loss on their guard during Genevieve’s confine- 
ment ; and many minute eircuin3tance.s had 
at first awaked, and then confirmed her sus- 
picions. : Then embracing her mistre.s.s' knees, 
she besought her, for the love of Heaven, tore- 
turn to Paris instantly, with tho.so of her own 
attendants on whom she could securely de- 
pend, before they were all murdered in their 
beds. 

Genevieve, as soou ns she had recovered from 
her first dizzy horror and astonishment, would 
have rejected the whole as a dream, andmpos- 
sible fiction. She thought upon her husband, 
on all that her fond heart had admired in him, 
and all that till lately she had found liim — his 
noble fom, his manly beauty, his high and 
honourable bearing, and all his love, his truth, 
his tenderness for her — ^and could he be a 
robber, a ruffian, an aasassin? Ho; though 
her woman’s atta’ehment and truth wore beyond 
.suspicion, her tale too horribly consistent for 
disbelief, Genevieve would trust to her own 
sen .sea alone to confirm or disprove the hideous 
imputatUm. She commanded her maid to 
maintain an absolute silenee on the subject, 

' and leave the rest to her. 

I'ho same evening the baron informed his 
wife that he was obliged to set off before light 
next morning, in pursuit of a party of smugglers 
who had landed at St. Paul; and that she 
must not be surprised if she missed him at an 
early hour. His absence he assured her would 
not be long : he should cerbunly return before 
tliu evening. , They retired to rest earlier than 
usual. Genevieve, as it may be imagined, did 
, not sleep, but she lay perfectly still as if in a 
profound slumber. About the middle of the i 
night she heard her husband softly rise from I 
hU bed and drOss himself; and taking his 
pistols he left the r-oom. .Genevieve rmshed to 
the .window. which overlooked the court-yard, 
but there neither houses' nor attendiiiits'werc 
uaiting; she Hew to another window which 
commanded the back of the Chateau— there too 
all was .still ; nothing was to be seen but the 


moonlight shadows on the pavement. She 
hastily threw round her a dark cloak or wrapper, 
and followed her husband, whose footsteps 
were still within lioai'ing.- It was not difficult, 
for he walked slowly, stopping every now and 
then, listening, and apparently irresolute ; ho 
crossed the court and several outbuiUUng.s, and 
part of the ruins of a former chateau, till ho 
came to an old well, which being dry, had long 
been disused and shut up, and moving aside 
the trap-door which covered the mouth of it, 
he disappeared in an instant. Genevieve with 
difficulty suppressed a shriek of terror. She 
followed, however, with a desperate courage, 
groped her tvay down the well by means of 
some broken stairs, and pursued her husband’s 
steps, guided only by the sound on the hollow 
damp earth. Suddenly a distant light and 
voices broke upon her eye and ear ; and steal- 
ing along the wall, she liid herself behind one 
of the huge buttresses which supported the 
vault above; she beheld what she was half- 
prepared to see — a party of ruffians, who were 
assembled round a board drinking. They re- 
ceived the baron with respect as their chief, 
but with sullen suspicious looks, and an omi- 
nous silence. Genevieve could distinguish 
among the faces many familiar to her, whieh 
she was aecnstomed to see daily around her, 
working in tlie gardens or attending in tlie 
chateau; among the rest the concierge, or house- 
steward, who appeared to have some authority 
over the rest. The wife of this man was the 
nurse of Genevieve’s child. Tlie baron, took 
his seat tvithout speaking. After some bois- 
terous convensation among the rest, earned on 
in an unintelligible dialect, a quarrel arose 
between the concierge and another villain, 
both apparently intoxicated ; the baron at- 
tempted to part them, and the uproar became 
general. The whole was probably a precon- 
certed plan, for from reproaching each other 
■they proceeded to: attack the baron himself 
with the most injurious epithets ; they accused 
him of a design to betraythem ; they compared 
him to his father, the old baron, who had 
never flinched from their eausB; and had at 
last died in it ; they said they knew well that 
a large party of regular troops had lately ar- 
rived at Saint Brieu, and they insisted it was 
with, his knowledge, that he was about to give 
them up to . justice, to make his own peaee 
with government, &c. 

The concierge, who was by far the mo.st in- 
solent and violent of these mutiuoers, at length 
silenced the others, and affecting a tone of 
moderation he proposed, and his proposal, wu.s 
received with an approving shout, that the 
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baron sliouUl give up his infant eon into the 
luiads of the hand; that they should take him 
to the iiiliind Guornae}', and keep him there as 
u pledge of his father’s fidelity, till the regular 
troops were withdrawn from the province. 
Ho'v must the mother's heart have trembled 
and died away within her! She listened 
breathl e.S9 for her husband’s reply. The baron 
had hitherto with difficulty restrained liiDLself, 
and attempted to prove how absnrd and un- 
founded was their accusation, since his safety 
was involved in theirs, and he would, as their 
leader, be considered as the greatest eriininal 
of all. His eyes now flashed with fiuy; he 
sprung upon tiie concierge like a roused tiger, 
and drugged liiin by the collar from amid the 
muthwms group, A struggle exisued, and the 
wretch fell, atalibed to the heart by his master’s 
hand ; a crowd of ferocious faces then ctecd 
around the baron — Genevieve heard — .saw no 
more — her senses left her. 

When she recovered .she xvas in perfect silence 
and darkness, and felt like one awakening from 
a terrible dream; the fe'st image xvhich clearly • 
presented Itself to her mind was that of her j 
child in the power of these ruffians, and their j 
daggers at her husband’s throat. The mad- i 
dening thought swall oAved up every other feel- 1 
ing, and lent her for the moment strength and j 
tvings; she rushed back through the darknes.s, 
fearless for herself; crossed the court, the gal- ! 
lories '.—-aU was still; it seemed to her af- '■ 
frighted imagination that the chateau was i 
forsaken by its inhabitants. She readied her ! 
child’s room, she flew to his cradle and drew I 
aside the curtain with a desperate hand, ex- j 
peeting to And it empty; he wim quietly sleep- 
ing in his beauty and innocence; Genevieve 
uttered a cry of joy and thankfulneiis, and fell 
on the bed in strong convulsions. I 

Many hours elapsed before she was restored I 
to henself. The first object she beheld was her : 
husband watching tenderly over her, herlirst 
emotion wa.s joy for his safety — she dared not 
ask him to account for it. She then called for 
iier sdn; he was brought to her, and from that 
moment she would never suffer him to leave 
her. With the quick w'it of a woman, or 
rather with the prompt resolution of a mother 
trombliug for her child, Genevieve w’as no, 
sooner sufficiently recovered to tliink than she 
had formed her decision and, acted upon it; 
slio accounted for her .sudden illness and 
teiTors Under pretence tiiat she had been dis- 
turbed by a frightful dream : she believed, she 
said, that the dnlness, and solitude of the 
chateau affected her spirits, that the air dis- 
agreed With her child, and that it was necessary 
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that she should instantly return to Paris, 
The baron attempted first to rally and then to 
reason with her; he consented— •then retracted 
his consent; seemed irresolute — but ids affec- 
tions finally prevailed over his suspicious, and 
preparations were instantly made for thou- de- 
parture, OA if he intended to accompany her. 

Putting her with her maid and child into .a 
travelling carriage, he armed nfew of his most 
confidential servants, and rode by her side till 
they came to Saint Brieu : he then turned back 
in spite of all her entreaties, promising to re- 
join her at Palis within a few days. He had 
never during thejourney uttered a word which 
could betray his knowledge that she had an;» 
motive for her journey but that which she 
avowed; only at parting ho Paid his fiugor ex- 
pressively on his lip, and gave her one look full 
of meaning; it could not be mistaken; it said, 
“Genevieve! your husband’s life depends on 
your discretion, and ho trusts you. " She would 
have throini hor-self into his arms, but ho gently 
replaced her in the eani.age, and remounting 
his horse, rode back alone to the chateau. 

fienevieve arrived safely at Paris, and com- 
manded her maid, as she valued both their 
Iive.s, and on pain of her eternal displeasure, 
not to breathe a syllable of what had passed; 
firmly resolved that nothing should tear the 
terrible secret from -her own breast,: but the, 
profound melancholy which had settled on her 
heart, and her pining and altci-ed looks, could 
not escape tlio eyo.s of her affectionate aunt; 
and her maid, either through indiscretion, 
timidity, or a sense of duty, on being qiie,s- 
tioned, revealed ail she knew, and more than 
she knew. The aunt, in a transport of terror 
and indignation, sent information to the gover- 
nor of the police, and Le Noir instantly sum- 
moned the unfortunate wife of the baron to a 
private intomew. 

Genevieve, though taken by surprise, did 
not lose her presence of mind, and at first she 
steadily denied every word of iier maid’s depo- 
sition; but her courage and her affection u’ere 
no match for the minister’s art; when ho as- 
sured her he had already sufficient proof of her 
husband’s guilt, and promised, with jesiiitieal 
equivocation, that if slie would confess all she 
knew, his life sliould not be touehorl, that due 
regard should be had fur the honour of his 
family and liers, and that he (Le Noir) would 
exert the power which he nioue possessed to 
detach him from his present courses, and his 
present associates, without the least, publicity 
or scandal — she yielded, and on this promiKO 
being most solemnly reiterated and confirmed 
by an oath, revealed all she knew. 


In a short time afterwards, the baron dis- 
appeared, and was never heard of more. In 
vain did hia wretched wife appeal to Le Hoir, 
and recall the promise he had given: he swore 
to lier that lior husband still lived, but more 
than this he would not discover. In vain she 
supplicated, wept, oftered all her fortune for 
permission to share his e.vile if he were banished, 
ius dungeon if he were a prisoner— Le Noir 
was inexarable. 

Genevieve, left in ahsohito ignorance of her 
husband’s fate, tortured by a suspense more 
dreadful than the most dreadful certainty, by 
roinor.se, and grief, which refused all comfort, 
died broken-hearted : what became of tho baron 
wits never known. 

I could not learn exactly the fate of his son; 
it is said that he lived to man’s e.stato, that ho 
took the name of hi.s mother’s family, and died 
a violent death during the Kevolution. 

May not this singular anecdote be the foun- 
dation of all the tales of mysterious freebooters 
and sentimental bravoes, wbieli have been writ- 
ten since the date of its occurrence? not un- 
likely at least. 


ANECDOTE OP CEllVANTES. 

"Loving reader,” says he, in the preface to 
Persiles and Sigismmidn "as two of my 
friends and myself wore coming from the 
famous town of Esqnivias — ^famous, I say, on 
a thouB.'Hid accounts; fet, for its illnstrions 
families, awl, secondly, for its more illustrious 
wines, &e., I hewd soineliody galloping after 
us, with intent, us I imagined, to join Our 
company ; and, indeed, he soon justified my 
conjecture, by calling out to us to ride more 
softly. IV 0 accordingly waited for this stranger, 
who, riding up to ns upon a she-a-ss, ap- 
peared to : ho a gray student, for he was 
clothed in, gray, with counti-y hmsldns such as 
peasants wear to defend their legs in harvest , 
time, round-toed shoes, a sword provided, as it i 
happened; with a tolerable chape, a starched 
hand, and an even number of three thread 
bredus; for the truth is, he had but two; and 
as his hand wauid. every now and then shift to ' 
, one side, he took incredible pains to.adjust it 
again. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘you are going, 
belike, : to solicit some post , or . pension . at ' 
court; his eminence of Toledo must be there, 
to be sure, or the king at least, by your 
making such hasto. In good faith, I eonld 


hardly overtake you, though my ass hath been' 
more than once applauded for a tolerable 
ambler.’ 

To tliis addre.ss one of bis companions re- 
plied, “ ‘We are obliged to set on at a good 
rate, to keep up with that there mettlesome 
nag, belonging to Signior Miguel de Cervante.s. ’ 
Scarce bad the student heard my name, when 
springing from the back, of hia ass, while hia 
pannel fell one way and his wallet another, he 
ran towards me, and taking hold of my stirrup, 
‘Aye, aye,’ cried he, ‘this is the sound cripple ! 
the renowned, the merry writer ; in a word, 
the darling of the Muses !’ In order to make 
some return to these high compliments, I threw 
my arms about his neck, so that he lost his 
band by the eagerness of my embraces, and 
told him that he was mistaken, like many of 
my woll-wishens. ‘I am indeed Cervaiilosi,’ 
said I, ‘but not the darling of the Miise.s, or 
in any shape deserving of those encomiums you 
. have bestowed : he pleased, thei'ofore, good 
signior, to remount yodr beast, and let us 
travel together like friends the rest of the way. ’ 
The courteous student took my advice, and as 
we jogged on softly together, the conversation 
happening to turn on the subject of my illne.ss, 
tho stranger soon pronounced my doom, by 
assuring, me that my distemper was, a dropsy, 
which all tho water of the ocean, although it 
were not salt, would never he able to (luenoh. 
'Therefore, Signior Ceiwante-s,’ added, the stu- 
dent, ‘you must totally abstain from, drink, 
but do not forgot to eat heartily: and tliis 
regimen will effect .your recovery without 
physic.’ ‘I have received the same advieo 
from other people,’ answered I, ‘hitt. l eannot 
help drinking, as if I had been born to do 
nothing else but drink. My,lifo is drawing to 
a period, and by tho daily journal Of my puke, 
which, I find, will have finished it.s course by 
next Sunday at the farthest, I shall also have 
finished my career; so that you come in the 
very nick of time to be acquainted with ino, 
though I shall have no opportunity of showing 
how much I am obliged to you for your good- 
will.’ By this time wo had: reached the Toledo 
bridge, where, finding we must part, I em- 
braced my student once more, and ho having 
returned the Compliment with great cordiality, 

■ spurred up his beast, and left me as ill-di's- 
. posed on jny horse as he was ill-mounted on 
. his ass ; although my pen itched to he writing 
some humorous description of his equipage: 
but,, adieu, my merry friends^ all ; for I am 
: going to die,: and I hope to meet you; again 
.in the other world, as happy as heart can 
vrish,” 


ODE. 

Written in the -iitar Vlid. 

How sleep the Ijravc, who sink to I'est, ■ 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! ' 

IVlieu Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
lleturua to deck their hallowed mouldj 
blie there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Thau Fancy's feet have ever trod, 

By fairy hands their knell is rung. 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a jrilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their.clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping pilgrim there. 

Couana 


THE SWORD. 

'Twas the battle-field, and the cold pale moon 
Look’d down on the dead and dying, 

And the TOnd passed o’er with a dirge and a wail, 
Where the young and the bravo were lying. 
With his fathers sword in his red right hand. 
And the hostile dead around him, 

Iny a youthful diief; hut his bed was the ground. 
And the grave’s icy sleep had bound him. 

A rooldess rover, 'mid death and doom, 

Pass’d, a soldier, his plunder scetdug, 

Careless ho stepped where friend and foe ■ 

Lay alike in their life-blood reeking. 

Drawn tiy the shine of the warrior’s sword, 

The soldier paused beside it ; 

He wrenched the hand witli a giant’s strength, 

, But the grasp of the dead defied it. 

He loosed his held, and his English heart 
Took part with the dead before him. 

And be honour’d the brave who died sword in 

As with soften’d brow he leaned o’er him. 

“A soldier’s death thou hast boldly died, 

A soldier’s grave won by it ; ; 

Before I would take that sword from thine band 
My own life’s blood should dye it. I 

“Thou shalt not be left for the carrion crow. 

Of the wolf to batten o’er thee ; 

Or the coward insult the gallant dead, 

Who in life had tx-enibled before thee.” 

Then dug he a. grave in the crimson earth 
WdiBfo his warrior foe was sleeping ; 

And he laid hirri there in honour and rest, 

: , With his sword in his own brave keeping. 

Miss I.AND0S. 


ROBERT BURNS AND 
LORD BYRON. 

I have soon Robert Burn.s laid in his grave, 
and I hiive seen George Gordon Byron borne 
to his; of both I wish to speak, and my words 
shall be spoken with honesty and freedom. 
They were great though not equal heirs of 
fame; the fortunes of their birth were widely 
dissimilar; yet in their passions and in their 
geniu-s they approached to a closer resombiance; 
their cai-ecrs were sliort and glorious, and they 
both perished in the summer of life, and in all 
the splendour of a reputation more likely to 
increase than diminish. One was a peasant 
and the other was a poor ; but nature is a great 
levoUer> .and makes amends for the injuries of 
fortune by the richness of her benefactions; 
the genius of Bums raised him to a level witli 
the nobles of the land ; by natxiro if not by 
birth he was the peer of Byron. I knew one, 
and I have seen both; I leave hearkened to 
words from their lips, and admired the labours 
of their pens, and I am now, and likely to 
remain, under the influence of their magic 
songs. They rose by the force of their genius, 
and they fell by the strength of their passions; 
one wrote from a love, and the other from a 
scorn, of iminkind ; and they both sang of the 
[ emotions of their own hearts with a vehemence 
and an originality which few have equalled, 
and none surely have .surpa,S3cd. But it is 
loss my wish to draw the character. s of those 
o.vtraordin.ary men than to write what 1 re- 
member of them; and I will say nothing that 
I know not to be true, and little but what I 
saw myself. 

The tet .time I over saw Burns was in 
Nithsdale. I was then a child, but his looks 
I and his voice cannot well be forgotten ; and 
wliilo. 1 write this I behold him as di.stinclly 
as I did when I stood at my fatliei'’s knee and 
I heard the bard repeat his Tam O' Shanter. . 
He was tall and of a manly make, his brow 
broad and Irigh, and his voice varied ivitli the 
eharaeter of his inimitable tale ; yet through 
all its variations it w.as melody itself. He waa 
of great personal strength, and proud too of 
displaying it ; and I hare seen him lift a load 
with ease which few ordinary men would have 
willingly undertaken. 

' The first time I ever saw Byron was In the 
House of Lords, soon after the publication of 
OMlde Harold. He stood up in libs place on 
the opposition side, and made a spoecli on the 
.subject of Catholic freedom. His voice waa 


low, and I lieavt! him but by fita, and ndien I 
fay he was witty and sarcastic, I judge as 
imicli from the invobintaiy mirth of the benches 
as from ■what I heard with my own cars. His 
voice had not tlie full and manly melody of the 
voice of Burns; nor had he ctinal vigour of 
frame, nor the .saino open expan.se of forehead. 
But liis face w’as finely fonned, and was im- 
pre.-^-sed with a more delicate vigour than that 
of the peasant poet. He had a singular eon- 
fonnalion of ear, the lower lohe, instead of 
lieirig pendulous, grew down and united itself 
to the ehook, and rescinblcd no other e.ar I ever 
saw, .save that of the Duke of Wellington, 
His hiist by Thorvaldson is feeble and mean ; 
the painting of Phillips is more noble and 
much more like. Of Bvtrns 1 have nevev sceiv 
aught but a very uninapired-reaemblance— and 
1 regret it the more, because he had a look 
worthy of the happie.st effort of art— a look 
Iioaining with poetry and eloquence. 

The last time X saw Bums in life was on his 
retuni from the Brow-well of Solway ; he had 
beau ailing all spring, and summer had come 
without bringing health with it; he had gone 
away very ill, and he returned worse. He was 
brought back, I think, in a covered .spring- 
cart, and when he alighted at the foot of the 
street in which he lived, he could scarce stand 
upright. He reached his own door with diffi- 
culty. He stooped much, and there was a 
visible change in his looks. Some may think 
it not unimportant to know, that he was at 
that time dressed in a blue coat with the un- 
dress nankeen pantaloons of the volunteers, 
and that his neck, which was inclining to be 
short, caused his hat to turn up behind in 
the manner of the shovel hats of the Epis- 
copal clerg}'. Truth obliges me to add, that 
ha was not fastidious about his dress ; and that 
an otficer, ourious in the iiersonal appearance 
and equipments of his company, might have 
questioned the military nicety of the poet’s 
elotlies and amis. But his colonel was a 
makei- of rhyme, and the poet had to display 
more charity for his commander’s verso than 
the other had to exercise when he inspected the 
clothing and arms of the careless bard. 

Prom the day of his return home till the 
hour of his untimely death, Dumfries was like 
a besieged place. It was known he was dying, 
and the anxiety, not of the rich and the 
learned oiJy, but of the meehanies and peasants, 
exceeded all belief. Wherever two or three 
. people stood together theit talk Was of Burns, 
and of him alone ; they spoke of his history — 
of his penson — of his works — of his family — of 
his fame, and of his untimely and approaching i 


fate, with a warmth and an enthusiasm which 
■will ever endeiir Dmnfrie.s to my remembrance. 
All that he said or was saying — the opinions 
of the physicians (and Maxwell was a kind and 
a .skilful one), wore eagerly caught up and 
reported from street to street, and from house 

His good humour was unruffled, and his wit 
never forsook him. He looked to one of his 
fcllow-votanteors with a, smile, as he stood hy 
tliehcd-side with his eyes wet, and said, "John, 
don’t let the awkward squad fire over me." 
He was aware that death. was dealing with him; 
he asked a lady who visited him, more in 
sincerity than in mirth, what commands she 
had for the other world — he repressed with a 
smile the hopes of his friends, and told them 
he had lived long enough. As his life drew 
near a close, the eager yet decorous solicitude 
of his fellow-townsmen increased. He was an 
exciseman, it is true — a name odious, from 
many associations, to his countrymen — but ho 
did his duty meekly and kindly, and ropreasod 
rather than eneouraged the desire of some of his 
companions to push the law with severity; ho 
was therefore much beloved, and the passion of 
the Scotch for poetry made them regard liini 
as little lower than a spirit inspired. It is 
the practice of the young men of Dumfries to 
meet in the streets during the hours of remission, 
from labour, and by those means I had an 
opportunity of witnessing' the general solicitude 
of all ranks and of all age.s. His . difl’oreneos 
with them In some important point.s of hunma 
I speculation and religions hope were forgotten 
and forgiven; they thought only of his genius 
— of the delight his compositions had diffused 
— and they talked of him with the samo awe 
as of some departing .spirit whoso voice was to 
gladden them no more. His last moments have 
never been described j he had laid his head 
. quietly on the pillow awaiting diasolution, 
when his attendant reminded him of his niudi- 
eine, and hold the cup to his lip. He started 
suddenly up, drained the cup at a .gulp, threw his 
hands before him like a man about to swim, 
and sprang from head to foot of the bed — fell 
with his face down, and expired with a groan. 

. Of the dying .moments of Byron we have no 
minute nor very distinct account. He perishefl 
in a foreign land among barbarians or aliens, 
and he .seems to have been without the aid of 
a determined physician, whose firmness or per- 
suasion might have vanquished , his obstinacy. 
His aversion to bleeding was an infirmity which 
ho shared with many liettev regulated minds ; 
for it fis no unoommon belief that the finst 
touch of the lancet will charm away the .^p- 
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proacli of death, and those who believe this are 
willing to reserve so decisive a spell for a more 
momentous occasion. He had parted with his 
native land in no ordimu'y bitterness of spirit ; 
and hi.s domestic infelicity had rendered his 
future peace of mind hopeless — ^this was aggra- 
vated from time to time by the tales or the 
intrusion of travellers, by reports injurious to 
his iharaeter, and by ttie eager and vulgar 
avidity with which idle stories were circulated, 
which exhibited him in weakness or in folly. 
But there is every reason to believe that, long 
before his untimely death, his native land wma 
as bright as ever in his fancy, and that his 
anger conceived against the many for the sins 
of the few had subsided or was subsiding. Of 
Scotland, and of his Scottish origin, he has 
boasted in liiore than one place of his poetry ; 
he is proud to remember the land of his mother, 
and to .sing that he is half a Scot by birth and 
a whole one in his heart. Of his great rival in 
popularity, Sir ’Walter Scott, he speaks with 
kindness; and the compliment he has paid 
him has been earned by the unchangeable 
admiration of the other. Scott has ever spoken 
of Byron as he has lately written, and all those 
who know him will feel that this consistency is 
olmracteristie. The news of Byron’s death 
came upon London like an earthquake; and 
though the common multitude are ignorant of 
literature and destitute of feeling for the higher 
flights of poetry, yet they consented to feel by 
faitii, and believed, because the newspapers 
believed, that one of the brightest lights in the 
firmament of poesy was extinguished for ever. 
With literary men a sense of Ihe public mis- 
fortnne was mingled, perhaps, with a sense 
tiiat a giant was removed from their way; and 
that they had room now to break a lance with 
an equal, without the fear of being overthrown 
by fiery impetuosity and colossal strength. The 
world of literature is now resigned to lower, but 
perhaps not less presumptuous, poetic spirits. 
But among those who feared him, or envied 
him, or loved him, there are none who sorrow 
not for the national loss, and grieve not that 
Byron fell so soon, and on a foreign shore. 

Wlicii Burns died I was then young, but I 
was not insensible tliat a mind of no common 
strength: had passed from among us. He had 
eaught my fancy and touched my heart with 
his songs and his poems. I went to see him 
laid out for the grave; several eldern people 
were with me. I-Ic lay in a plain unadorned 
coffin, with a linen sheet drawn over his face, 
and on the bed, and around the body, herbs 
and flowers were thickly strewn according to 
tho usage of the country, y He was wasted 


somewhat by long illnesir; but death had not 
increased the swarthy hue of lii.s face, which 
was ixncommonly dark and deeply marked — 
the dying pang was visible in the lower part, 
but his broad and opeir brow was pale and 
serene, and arouird it his sable hair lay in 
masses, slightly touched rvitli gray, and inclin- 
ing more, to a wave than a curl. The room 
where he lay was plain and neat, and the .sim- 
plicity of tiro poet’s hurnldo dw'elliug proased 
the presence of de.ath more cIo.se|y on the 
heart than if his bier had been embellished by 
vanity and covered with the blazonry of high arr- 
cestry and rank. We stood and gazed on him 
in silence for the space of several minutes— we 
went, and others succeeded us— there wasiio 
justling and cruslting, though the crowd wa-s 
great — man follorved man as patiently and 
orderly as if all had beeir a matter of mutual 
understanding — ^not a question was asked — ' 
not a whisper was heard. This was several 
days after his deatlr. It is the errstom of Scot- 
land to "wake” the body— not with wild 
bowlings and wilder songs and much ivaste of, 
strong drink, like our mercurial neighbours, 
but in silence or in prayer — superstition says 
it is unsonsie to leave a corpse alone; arrd it is 
never left. 1 know not who watched by the 
body of Burns — ^much it was my wish to share 
in the honour — but my extreme youth would 
have made such a reqire.st seem foolish, and its 
rejection would have Ijeen sure. 

I am to speak tire feelings of another people, 
and of the customs of a higher I'cnk, when I 
speak of laying out the body of Byron for the 
grave. It was announced from time to time - 
that he was to bo exhibited in state, and the 
progress of the cmbclli.shirreirt3 of the poet’s 
bier W'as recorded in the pages of an hundred 
ptrhlicationa. They were at length completed, 
and to sepaivate the curiosity of the poor from 
the admiration of the rieli, tho latter were in- 
dulged with tickets of admission, and a day 
was set apart for them to go and wonder over 
tire decked room and the emblazoned Idor. 
Peers and peeresses, priests, poets, and poli- 
ticians, came in gilded ehariots and in hired 
hacks to gaze rrporr tiro splendour of tho fuiroral 
preparatioms, and to see in how rich and Irow 
vain a shroud the body of the immortal had 
been hid. Those idle trappings in wdricb rank 
seeks to mark its altitrrde above the vrrlgar 
belonged to the state of the peer rather than 
to the state of the poet ; genius required no 
suclr attractions; and all this ma.gnlilioence 
served only to divide our regard with the man 
whose inspired tongue rvas now: silairced for 
ever. Wlio cared for Imrd Bvron the peer, and 


the privy councillor, with his eoronet> and his 
lone; descent from princes on one side and 
from heroes on both — ^aud who did not care 
for George Gordon Byron the poet, who has 
charmed as, and will charm our descendants, 
with his deep and impassioned verse. The I 
homage was rendered to genius, not surely to 
rank— for lord can be stamped on any clay, 
but inspiration can only be impressed on the 
finest metal. , 

Of the day on which the multitude were 
admitted I know not in what terms to speak 
— I never surely saw so strange a mixture of 
silent sorrow and of fierce and intractable curi- 
osity. If one looked on the poet’s splendid 
coffin with deep awe, and thought of tlio gifted 
.spirit which had lately animated the cold re- 
mains! others regarded the whole as a pageant 
or a show, got up for the amusement of the idle 
and the careless, and criticized the arrange- 
ments In the spirit of thoiie who wish to he 
rewarded for their time, and who comsider that 
all they condescend to visit should be according 
to their own taste. There was a erushing, a 
trampling, and an impatience, as rude and as 
fierce as ever I witnessed at a theatre; and 
words of incivility were bandied about, and 
questions asked With such determination to be 
answered, that the very mutes, who.se business 
was silence and repose, were oldiged to inter- 
fere with tongue and hand between the visitors 
and tlie dust of the poet. In contemplation 
of such a scene, some of the trappings whicli 
were there on the first day were removed on the 
Becond, and this suspicion of the good sense 
and decorum of the multitude called forth 
many expressions of displeasure, as remarkable 
for their waimtli as their propriety of language. 
By five o’clock the people were all ejected — 
mail and woman— -and the rich coffin bore 
tokens of the touch of hundreds of eager fingers 
— many of which had not been overolean. 

The multitude who accompanied Burns to 
tile grave went stop by stop with the chief 
mourners; they might , amount to ten or twelve 
thousand. Not a word was heard; and, though 
ail could not he near, and many could not see, 
when the eai'tli closed on their darling poet for 
ever, there was no rude impatience shown, no 
fterca , disappointment - expressed. It was an 
impressivo jsnd. mournful ^ht to see men of 
all ranks and persuasions and opinions mingling 
a,s brotheiB, and stepping side by side down 
tlic streets of Dumfries, with the remains of 
liim who had sang of their loves and joys and 
domestic endearments, with a truth and a ten- 
derne.ss wliich none perhaps have since equalled, 
lioouldj indeed, ihave wi^ed themUitarypart 


of tiio procession .away — ^forhe was buried witli 
military honours — because I am one of tliu.se 
who .love simplicity in all that regards genius. 
The scarlet and gold — the banners displayed — 
the measured .step, and the military array, witli 
the sound of martial instruments of music, had 
no share in increasing the solemnity of tho 
burial scene ; and had no connection with the 
poet. I looked on it then, and I consider it 
now, as an idle ostentation, a piece of super- 
fluous state which might liave, been spared, 
more especially as his neglected and traduced 
and insulted spirit had experienced no kindness 
in the body from those lofty people who are 
now proud of being numbered as his coevals 
and eonntrymon. His fate has lieen a roproadi 
to Scotland. But the reproach comes with an 
ill grace from England. When ive can forget 
Butler’s fate — Otway's loaf — Dxyden’s old ago, 
and Ohatterton’s poison-cup, wo may think 
that we stand alone in the iniquity of neglecting 
pre-eminent genius. I found myself at the 
brink of the poet’s grave, into wiiich he was 
about to descend for ever — there was a pause 
among the mourners as if loath to part with 
his remains; and when he wa.s at last lowered, 
and the lirat sliovelfiil of earth sounded on his 
coffin-lid, I looked up and saw tears on many 
cheeks where tears were not usual. The voluti- 
teora justified the fears of their comrade by 
three ragged and straggling volleys. The earth 
was heaped up, the gi’een sod laid over liim, 
and the multitude stood gazing on the grave 
for some minutes’ space, and then molted 
I silcntVy away. The day was a fine one, the 
sun was almost without a cloud, and not a 
drop of rain fell from dawn to twilight, I 
notice this — not from my concurrence in the 
common superstition, that “happy is the 
corpse which the rain rains on”— but to confute 
a pious fraud of a religious magazine, which 
made Heaven express its wrath at tlie interment 
! of a profane poet, in thunder, in lightning, 
and in rain. I laaow not who -wrote tlie story, 
and I wish not to know; but its utter falsehood 
thousands can attest. It is one proof out of 
many, how divine wrath is found by dialionost 
zeal In 'a eomtnon commotion of the elements, 
and that men, whose profession is godliness 
and truth, will look in the face of Heaven and 
tell a deliberate lie. 

„ A few select friends, and admirers folimved 
■lord Byron , to the grave — his coronet was 
borne bMore him, and there were many indica- 
tions of his rank; hut save the assembled mul- 
ti-tilde, no- indications of his genius. In .con- 
formity to. a singular practice of the great, a 
-long -train of their empty carriages followed 
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the mourning coaches— moeking the dead ivith 
idle state, and impeding the honester sympathy 
of the crowd with barren pageantry. Where 
were the owners of those machmes of sloth and 
liixiuy — where were the men of rank among 
who.se dark pedigrees Lord Byron threw the 
light of his genius, aiid lent the brows of 
niiiiility a halo to which they ivere strangers? 
Where wore the great Whigs? Where were the 
illu.strioue Tories? Could a mere difference in 
niatter.s of human belief keep those fastidious 
persons away? But, above all, wliorc were the 
friends with whom wedlock had united him ? 
On bi.s desolate eorp.se no wife looked, and no 
child shed a tear. I have no wish to set my- 
self up as a judge in dome.stie infelicities, and 
t am willing to believe they were separated in 
such a way as rendered conciliation hopeless; 
hut who could stand and look on his pale manly 
face, and his dark locks which early sorrows 
were making thin and gray, without feeling 
that, gifted as he was, with a soul above the 
mark of other men, his domestic misfortune-s 
called for our pity a,s surely as his genius called 
for our admiration. When the career of Burns 
was closed, I saw another sight — a weeping 
widow and four helpless sons; they came into 
the street.s in their mournings, ami public 
sympathy was awakened afresh; I shaU never 
forget the looks of his boys, and the compassion: 
which they e.vdted. The poet’s life had not 
been without errors, and such errors, too, as a 
wife is slow in forgiving; but ho was honoured 
then, and is honoured now, by the unalienable 
affection of his wife, and the world repays her 
prudence and her love by its regard and esteem. 

Burns, with all his errors in faith and in 
practtoe, was laid in hallowed earth, in the 
churchyard of the town where ho resided ; no 
one thought of closing the church-gates agiiinst 
his body, because of the freedom of his poetry 
and the carelessness of his life. And why was 
not Byron laid among the illustrious men of 
England, in Weatininster Abbey? Is there a 
poet in all the Poets' Comer who has better 
right to that distinction? Why was the door 
closed against him, and opened to the carca.sscs 
of thousands witliout merit and without name? 
Look round the walls, and ou the floor over 
which you tread, and behold them encumbered 
and inscribed with memorials of the mean and 
the sordid’ and the impure, as vvell as of the 
virtuous and the great. Why did the Dean of 
Wcatmiarihf refuse admission to Such' an heir 
of fame as Byron? if he had no claim to lie 
within the consecrated precincts of the Abbey, 
he lias no right to lie in oohaacrated ground at. 
ail. : There is no doubt that the pious, fee for. 


sepulture would have been paid— and it is not 
a small one. Hail to the Church of .England, 
if her piety is stronger than her av.arice ! 

AI.L.IN CCHWNOHAM. 
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‘ ‘ Bring forth the horse 1”— thehorae vyus hianigirt i 
111 truth he was a noble steed, 

A Tartiu- of the Ukraine breed, 

Who look’d as tliougli the speed of thought 
Wei-e in his limbs; but he was wild, 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught. 

With spur and bridle undofil’d — 

’Twas but a day he had been ciuiglit ; 

And snorting with erected mane, 

And struggling fiercely but in viiiii, 

Li the full foam of wrath and di’cad 
To me the desert-born was led ; 

They hound me ou, that meiiiid throug, 

Upon his hack with many ii thong ; 

Then loosed him tvibli a sudden lash— 

Awayl— away! — and ou wo dasli! 

Torrents less rapid and less rush. 

Awayl — away ! — My breath was gone 
I saw not where ho hurried on ! 

’Twas soarooly yet the break of day, 

And on ho foam’d— away 1 — away ! 

: The last of human sounds which rose, 

As I was daited from my foes, 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 

Which on the wind came roaring after 
A moment from that rabble rout: 

With sudden wrath I wrench’d my head. 

And snapp’d the cord, which to the mane 
Had hound my neck in lien of rein ; 

And, writhing half my form about, 

Howl’d back my curse; but ’midst the tread, 
Hie thunder of Illy courser’s .speed, 

Perchance they did not hear nov heud: 

It vexes rne— for I would fain 
Have paid their insnlt back again. 

I paid it well in after days: 

There is not of that castle gate, 

Its drawbridge and portcullis’ weight, 

Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left. 

Nor of its fields a blade of grass. 

Save what gi-ows on a ridge of wall 
Where stood tlie hearth -stone of the hall; 
And many a time ye there might pass, 

Nor dream that o’er that foi'trc.s3 was; 

I saw its turrets in a blase, 

Their craokliiig battlements all el oft, 

. And tile hot load pour down like rain 
From off the acoroh’d and hlackening roof, 
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■Whose tliickiiosa was not vengoance-proof. 

They little thought that day of poto, 
■When launch’d, iis on the lightning's flash. 
They hade me to destruction dash, 

That one diiy I should come again, 

With twice five thousand home, to thank 
The Count for his unoonrteous ride. 

They play'd me then a bitter prank. 

When, with the wild horse for my guide. 
They hound me to his foaming flank; 

At length I play’d them oire .as frank— 

J'or time at last sets all things even — 

And if we do but watch the hour, . 

There never yet was human power 
■\Vhioh could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrung. 

Away, away, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind, 

AU human dwellhigs left behind; 

We aped like meteors through the sky, 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is esheguer’d with the northern light ; 
Town— village— none were on our track, 
But a wild pMn of fm- extent. 

And bounded by a forest black; 

And, save the scai-ce seen battlement 
On distant heights of some strong hold, 
Against the Tmtars hnilt of old, 

No trace of man. Tlie yeai- before 
A Tnrkisli army had niarch’d o’er; 

And where the Spslii’s hoof hath trod, 

The verdure flies the bloody sod : — 

Tlio sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 

, And a low breeze crept moaning by — 

I could have answer’d with a sigh— 

Bite fast wo fled arvay, away— 

And I conld neither sigh nor irrayj 
And niy cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser’s bristling mane; 

But snorting still with rage and fear, 

He flew upon his far career : 

At times I almost thought, indeed. 

He must have sbicken’d in his speed;' , 

But no —my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might, 

And merely like a spur hecanie ; 

Each motion which 1 nuwlc to free 
My swoln limbs fromugony 
Increas’d his fury and affright ; 

I tried my voice,— ’tivas faint and low, 

But yet he swerved as from a blow; 

And, starting to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet’s clang; 
Meantime mj' cords were wet with gore, 
Which, oozing thi’ongh my limbs, ran o’er; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fierier far than flame. ■ 

'Wo new’d the wild wood— twas so wide, 

I saw BO . bounds on either side; 


’Twas studded with old sturdy trees, 

That bent not to the roughest breeze 
■Which howls down from Siberia’s waste. 

And strips the forest in its haste,— 

But these were few, and far between 

Set thick with siiruba more young and gi-een, 

Luxuriant with their annual leaves, 

Ere strewn by those autumnal eves 
That nip the forest’s foliage dead, 

Discolour’d with a lifeless red, 

■Which stands thereon like stiffen’d gore 
Upon the slain when battle’s o’er. 

And some long winter’s night liath shod 
Its frost o’er every tonihless head, 

So cold and stark the i-aven’s beak 
May peck uninerc’d each frozen olieek! 

’Twas a wild waste of underwood, 

And here and there a chestnut stood, 

The strung oak and the hardy pine; 

But far apart— iind well it wei'e, 

Or else a different lot were mine — 

The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
My limbs ; and I found strength to boar 
My wounds, already soarr'd with cold— 

My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 

We rustled through the leaves like wind, 

Loft shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind; 
By iright I heard them on the truck, 

Their truop tema hard upon our back, 

"With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deeir hate, and hunter’s fire : 
lYliere’er we flew they follow’d on, 

Nor left ns with the morning sun ; 

Behind I saw them, scarce a rood,. 

At day-break witrding through the wood, 

And through the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat. 

Oh ! how I wish’d for spear or sword, 

At least to die amidst the huvdo, 

And perish— if it must Ire so- 
At bay, destroying many a foe. 

"When fast my courser’s race begun, 

I wish’d the goal already wou ; 

But now I doubted strength .and speed ! 

Tain doubt ! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerv’d him like the mnuntain roe; 

Nor faster falls the blinding suow 
■WTiich whelms the peasant near the door. 
Whose threshold ho shall cross no more, 
Bewilder’d with the dazzling blast. 

Than through the forest-paths he past— 
Untir’d, untara’d, and worse than wild; 

All furious as a favour’d child 
Balk’d of its wish ; or fiercer still- 
A woman piqued— who has her will. 

The wood wa.s past; ’twas more than noon, 
. But ohill the iiir, although in June ; 
Oritmighthemyveiusrancold— 

Brolong’d endurance tames the bold, 
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And I was tlieu not avliat I seem. 

But liendlong as the wintry stream. 

And wore my feelings out before 
I well could count tlieir causes o’ei”, 

And wliat with fury, fear, and WKith, 

Tile tortures which beset my path. 

Cold, hunger, aori'ow, shame, distress, 

Thus hound iu nature’s nakedness : 

Sprung from a race, whose rising blood 
■VVlien stiiT’d beyond its ctdmer mood. 

And trodden hard upon, is like 

Tlie rattlesnake's, in act to strike; 

■VYhat marvel if this worn-out trunk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk? 

The earth gave way, the skies roll’d round, 
I seem’d to sink upon the ground; 

But err’d, for I was fastly hound. 

My heart turn’d .sick, my brain grew sore, 
Ami throbb’d awhile, then heat no more; 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel; 

I saw the trees like drunktu’ds reel. 

And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, 
'Wliioh saw no farther : he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died, 
O’ertortur’d by that ghastly ride. 


PADDY THE PIPER. 

[ISanrael Lover, torn at Bublin, ITS?; died 6th July, 

, 1808. He Was ijiflod' with the versatile genius of his 
ommtry, and, won repute as painter, iioot, novollst, 
inusinian, dramatist, ■ and as a public entertainer. 
Rolliokltig hnmoiu' was the leading chamcteriatic of 
Ids llteiavy work, Of his leaeMh mill Storlis of Ire- 
land, from wliloli the following sketch is lakon, the 
Atlmieiiiii said, "The ready retort, the mixture of 
cunning with .apparent simplicity, and the complete - 
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songs, and several of them became eminently popular.] 

_ ^ 1 11 toll you, sir, a mighty quaro story, and 
11'.% as thrue as I'm atandin’ here, .and th.at's no 
lie : — It was in the time of the ’ruction,^ whin 
the lon.g summer days, like many a fine fellow’s 
precious life, was cut short by raison of the 
martial hiw, — that wouldn’t let a dacent boy 
be out in the evenin’, good or bad; for whin 


ISIS. Tlie story ia founded upon .a Polish legend, and 
is supposed to be related by tlie boro himself to Oiiarles 
XII. of Sweden, during tlie desutote bivotme after the 
uvertbrow at Pultowa, 


the day’s work was over, divil a one of uz daar 
go to meet a Mnd over a glass, or a girl at the 
dance, but must go home, and shut ourselves 
up, and never budge, nor rise latch, nor dbratv 
boult antil the morning kem agin. 

Well, to come to my story: — 'Twas aftlior 
nightfall, and we wor sittin’ round the fire, 
and the pratees was boilin', and the noggins 
of bntther-milk was standing ready for our 
snppeis, whin a knock kem to the door. 
'■Whisht/ says my father, ‘here’s the sojers 
come upon ns now,’ says ho; ‘bad luck totliim 
the vilUans, I'm afeard they seen a glimmer of 
the fire through, the crack in the door,' says he. 
‘No,’ says my mother, ‘for I’m afther hang- 
ing an ould .sack and my new petticoat agin it, 
a while ago.’ ‘"Well, whisht, any how,' says 
my father, ‘for there’s a knock agin;’ and we 
all held our tongues till another tluinip kem to 
the door. ‘Oh, it’s folly to purtind any more,’ 
says my father — ‘they’re too cute to be put ofF 
that-a-way,' says he. ‘ Go, Shamus,' says ho to 
me, ‘and see who’s in it.’ ‘How can I see 
who’s in it in the dark?’ sa.vs I. ‘Well,’ says 
he, ‘light the candle thin, and see who’s in it, 
but don’t open the door for your life, ban'in’ 
they break it in,' says he, ‘exceptin’ to the 
sojers, and spake thim fair, if it’s thim.’ 

So with th<at I wint to the door, and there 
was another knock. ‘Who's there?’ says I. 
‘It’s mo,' says he. ‘Who are you?' says 1. 
‘A friud,’ says he. ‘JBaithmkbi,’ BoyBl, 'wlio 
are yon at all?’ ‘Arrah I don’t you know me?' 
sayshe. ‘Divilataste.’saysl. ‘Surel’mPaddy 
the piper,’ says he. ‘Oh, thundher and turf,’ 
says I, ‘is it you, Paddy, that’s in it?’ ‘ Sorra 
one else,’ says he. 'And what brought you at 
this hour?’ says I. ' By gar, ' s.ay.s lie, ‘ I didn’t 
likcgoin’ the rouiT by the road,’ says ha, ‘and 
so I kem the short cut, and that’s what delayed 
me,’ says he. ‘Oh, bloody wars!’ says I~ 
‘Faddy, I wouldn’t be in your .riioes for the 
king's ransom,’ says I ; ‘for j'ou know yourself 
it’ll a hanging mattlior to bo cotohod out these 
times,' says I. ‘Sure I know that,’ says he, 
‘God help me; and that’s what I kem to you 
for,’ says he; ‘and let me in for old acquaint- 
ance sake/ says poor Paddy. ‘ Oh, by this and 
that,’ says I, ‘I darn’t open the door for the 
wide world ; and sure you know it ; and troth 
if the Husshian.s or the Yeo’s^ ketches you,’ 
says I — ‘they’ll murther you, as sure as your 
name’s Paddy.’ ‘Many thanks to you,’ says 
he, ‘for your good iutintion.s; but, plane the 
pigs, I hope it’s not tlie likes o’ that is in store 
for me, any how.' ‘Falx tlieii,’ says I, ‘j'ou 
had botthcr lose no time in hidin’ yourself,’ 
* Yoomcn. 



payri I ; ‘for throtli I toll you, it’s asliort tlirial 
and a long rope the Husshians would he aftliei 
giviu’ yoii—for they’ve no justice, and less 
marcy, tile villiangi’ ‘Faith thin, more’s the 
raison you should let me in, Shamus,’ says 
poor Paddy. ' It’s a folly to talk,’ says I, ‘I 
ilarn’t open the door.’ ‘Oh, then, millia 
inurther!’ says Paddy, ‘what’ll become of me 
at nil, at alt,' says he. ‘Go aff into the shed,’ 
says I, ‘lieliiiid the lian.se, where the cow is, 
and there there’s an illigant lock o’ strew, that 
you may go sleep in,’ says I, ‘and a fine bed 
it id be for a lord, lot alone a piper.’ 

So off Paddy set to hide in tlie shed, and 
throth it wint to our hearts to refuse him, and 
turn him away from the door, more, by token, 
when the pratees was ready — ^for sure the bit 
and the sup is always welkim to the poor 
thraveller. Well, we all wint to bed, and Paddy 
hid himself in the cow-house ; and now I must 
toll you how it was with Paddy:— You see, afther 
sleeping for some time, Paddy wakened up, 
tliinkin’ it was mornin,’ but it wasn’t mornin’ at 
all, hut only the light o’ the moon that dcceaved 
him ; but at all evints, he wanted to he stirring 
airly, bekase he was goin’ off to the town hard 
by, it bein’ fair-day, to pick up a few ha’pence 
with his pipes — ‘for the divil a bettlier piper 
was in all the country round, nor Paddy ; and 
every one gave it up to Paddy, that he was 
illigant on the pipes, and played ‘Jinny bang’d 
the Weaver,’ beyant telliii', and the 'Hare in 
the Corn,’ that you’d think the very dogs was 
in it, and the liorsemen ridin’ like mad. 

Well, as I was sayin’, he set off to go to the 
fair, and he wint meandheriu’ along through 
the Mils, but he didn’t go far, antil elimbin’ 
up through a hedge, when ho was coinin’ out 
at t'other side, his head kern plump agin some- 
thin’ that made the fire flash out iv liis eyes. 
So with that he looks up — and what do you 
think it va". Lord be marciful unto nz, but a 
corpse bangin’ out of a branch of a three. 
^Oh, the top of the mornin’ to yon, sir,’ says 
Paddy, ‘and is that the way with you, ray poor 
fellow! throth you took » start out o’ inc,’ says 
poor Paddy; and ’twas tlirnc for him, for it 
would make the heart of a stouter man nor 
Paddy jump, to see the like, and to think of a 
Christhan crathur being hanged up, all as one 
asadog. ; ■ 

How ’twas the rebels that hanged this chap 
-T-bokase, you see, thccoriis bad got clothes an 
him, and that's the raison tiiat one might know 
it was the rebels-‘-*by rayBon that the Husshians 
and the Orangemen never hanged anybody wid 
good clothes an Mm, but only the poor and 
definceless crathurSj like uz; so, as 1 said 


before, Paddy knew well it was the Joys that 
done it; ‘and,’ says Paddy, oyeln’ the corps, 
‘by my soul, thin, but you have a beautiful 
pair of boots an you,’ says he, ‘and it’s wliat 
I’m thinkin’ you w'on’t have any great use foj- 
thim no more; and sure it's a shame to .see the 
likes o’ me,’ says he, ‘the best piper in the 
sivin counties, to bo trampin' wid a pair of 
ould brogues not worth three tnmems, and n 
corps wid such an illigant pair o’ boots, that 
wants some one to wear thim.’ So, with that, 
Paddy lays hould of him by the boots, ami 
beg.an a pullin’ at thim, hut they wor mighty 
stiff; and whether it was by rayson of their 
being so tight, or the branch of the three 
a-jiggin' up and down, all as one as a weighdee 
buekettee, and not lettin’ Paddy eotch any 
right hoult o' thim— he oould get no advantage 
o’ thim at all— and at last he gev it up, and 
was goin’ awmy, whin looking behind him agin, 
the sight of the illigant fine boots was too 
much for him, and he turned back, determined 
to have the boots, anyhow, by fair means or 
foul ; and I'm loath to tell you now how he got 
thim- — for indeed it was a dirty turn, and 
throth it was the only dirty turn I ever knew 
Paddy to be guilty av ; and you see it was tUis- 
a-way: 'pon my sowl, he pulled out a big knife, 
and by the same token, it was a knife with a 
fine biick-liandlo, and a murtherin’ big blade, 
that an uncle o' mine, tliat was a gardener at 
th.e lord’s, made Paddy a prisint iiv ; and more 
by token. It was not the first miscliief tiiat 
knife done, for it cut love between tWm, that 
was the best of friends before; and sure ’twas 
the wondher of every one, tiiat two kriowiedg- 
able men, that onglit to know hcttlicr, would 
do the likes, and give arid take slnirp steel in 
friendship; but I’m forgettiu’ — well, he outs 
wltli his Imife, and what does he do, Init he 
eut off the legs av the corps; ‘and,’ says he, 

‘I can take aff the boots at rny convaynience;’ 
and tln-oth It was, as I said before, a dirty 

'W'^ell, sir, he tuck’d up tire legs urullier his . 
arm, and at that rninit the moon peeped out 
from behind a cloud — ‘ Oh l is it there you arc ? ’ 
says he to the moon, for he was an impident 
chap — and thin, seein’ that he made a mistake, 
and that the moonlight deceaved him, and 
that it wasn't the airly dawn, m he coriceavcd; 
and bein’ friken'd for fear himself might he 
cotched and trated like the poor corps ho was 
afther maltlireating, if 7ie was found walk- 
ing the eonnthry at that time-— by gar, he 
turned about, and walked back agin to the cow- 
house, and, hidin' the corps’s legs in the sthraw, 
Paddy wint: to sleep agin.: But what do you 
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tliinb? the divil ii long Paddy was there antil 
the Kojers kem in airncst, and, by the pow'ers, 
lUoy carried off Paddy — and ’faitU it was only 
sarvin’ him right for what he done to the poor 

'"“mil , whin the morning kem, my father 
Kays to me, 'Go, ShamuB,’ says he, ‘to the 
shod, and bid poor Paddy come in, and take 
share o’ the pratecs, for I go bail he’s ready 
for Ilia breakqnest by this, anyhow'.’ 

Well, out I W’int to the cow-house, and 
called out ' Paddy !’ and afther callin’ three or 
four times, and gettin’ no answer, I wint in, 
and called agin, and divil an answer I got 
sti 11. ' Blood-an-agers ! ’ says I, ' Paddy, where 
arc you, at all, at all?’ and so castin’ my eyes 
about the shod, I seen two feet sticking out 
from uudher the hape o’ sthraw— ‘Mushal 
tliiii,’ says I, ‘liad luck to you, Paddy, but 
you're fond of a warm corner, and maybe yon 
haven’t made yourself as snug as a flay in a 
hlanket? but I'll disturb your dhrames. I’m 
thiukin,’ says I, and with that I laid hould of 
his heels (as I thought, God help me), and 
givin' a good puil to waken Mm, as I intindid, 
away I wint, head over heels, and my brains 
was a'most knocked out agin the wall. 

'IVell, whin I recovered myself, there I was, 
an the broad o’ my hack, and two things stick- 
in’ out o' my hands, like a pair o’ Husshian’s 
horse-pistils — and I thought the sight ’id lave 
my eyes, whin I seen they were two mortial 
legs, lly jew’l, I threw them down like a hot 
piutee, and .jumpin’ up, I roared out millia 
wurther. Oil, you murtlierin’ villian,’ says I, 
shaking rny fist at the cow — ‘ Oh, you unnath'ral 
iaete,' says I, ‘you've ate poor Paddy, you 
theivin' cannable, .you’re worse than a noyger,’ 
says I ; 'and iiad luck to you, how dainty you 
are, that nothin' 'id serve you for your supper 
but the best piper in Ireland? Weirasthru! 
weirastliru! what’ll the whole counthi'y say to 
such an niiiiath'ral murther? and you, lookin’ 
as innocent there as a lamb, and eating your 
hay, as (juite as if nothin’ happened.’ — ^\Vith i 
that, I ran out, for throth 1 didn’t like to be 
near Jier : and goin’ in to the house, I tould 
them all about it. 

‘Arrah! be aisy,' says my father. ‘Bad 
luck to the lie I tell you,’ says I. ‘Is, it ate, 
Paddy?’ says they. ‘Divil ii doubt of it,’ says 
1. ‘Are yon sure, Shainus?’ says my mother. 

‘ I w'ish I w'as aa sure of a new pair o’ brogues,’ 
siiy.s 1, 'Bad luck to the bit she has left iv 
him, but his two legs. ’ ‘And do you tell mo 
she ate the pipes too?’ says my father, ‘By 
gor, 1 b'lieve so,’ says 1. ‘Oh, the divil fly 
away wid her,’ s>ays he, ‘what a cruel taste she 


has for music!’ ‘Arrah I’ s.\vs my mother, 
‘don't be cursing the cow that g,ive.K tlie milk 
to the uliildher’ ‘ Yis, I will.' .says in.v father; 
‘why shouldn't I curse sitch an unnath’ral 
baste?’ ' You oughtn’t to curse any livin’ that's 
undher yonr roof,’ say-s my motliar. ‘By my 
sowl, thin,’ says my father, ‘she shan't be 
undher iny roof any more; for I’ll siiid her 
to the fair this minit,’ says he,, ‘and sell her 
for whatever she'll bring. Go aflf,’ says he, 

‘ Shamus, the minit you’ve ate your breakqueat, 
and dhrive her to the fair.’ ‘Throth, I don’t 
like ,tiO dhrive her,' says I. 'Arrah, don’t be 
makin’ a gonumigh of yourself,’ says he, 
‘Faith, I don't,’ says 1. ‘Well, like or no 
like,’ says he, ‘yon must dhrive her.’ ‘Sure, 
father,' says I, ‘3'ou could take more care of her 
yourself.’ 'That’s mighty good,' says he, ‘to 
keep a dog and bark myself;’ and faitli I re- 
c'llected the savin’ from tluit hour — '‘let me 
have »o more words about it,’ says lie, ‘blit bo 
air wid you.’ 

So, aff I wint, and it’s no lie I'm tellin', 
whin I say it was sore agin my will I had 
anything to do with aiteh a villian of a 
baste. But, howsomevor, I out a bravo long 
wattle, that I might dhrive the man-athet iv 
a thief, as slie was, without bein’ near her at 
all, at all. 

Well, away wo wint along the road, azid 
mighty throng it wuz wid the boys' and the 
girls, and, in short, all sorts, rich and poor, 
high and low, crowdin’ to the fair. 

‘God save you,’ says one to me. ‘God save 
j'ou, kindly,’ says I. ‘That’s a fine baste 
you’re dhrivin’,’ says he. ‘Throth, she is,* 
says I; though God knows It wint .agin my 
he;irt to say a good word for the likes of her. 

‘ It’s to the fair you’re goin’, I suppose,’ saj's 
he, ‘with the baste?’ (He was a snug-lookin' 
farmer, ridiu’ a purty little gi'ay hack.) ‘Faith,: 
thin, j'ou’re right enough,’ says I, ‘it is to the 
fair I’m goin’.’ ‘‘What do j'ou expee’ for her,’ 
says he. ‘Faith, thin, myself doesn’t know,’ 
says I— and that was thrue enough, you see, 
hekase I wa.s bewildered like, about the baste, 
intirelj'. ‘That’s a quare ivay to be goin’ to 
markeV says ho, 'and not to know what you 
exiieo’ for your baste. ‘Och, sa.ys I — not 
likin' to let him suspiet there was anything 
wrong wid her — ‘Ocli,’ says I, in a careless 
sort of a way, ‘sure no one can tell what; a 
haste ’ll bring, antil they come to the fair,’ 
says I, ‘and see what price is goin’.’ ‘Indeed, 

. tlmt's nath’ral enough,’ says he. ‘ But if you 
wor bid a fair price before you eozne to the 
fair, sure you might as well take it,’ says 
he. ‘Oh, I’ve no objection in life,’ .says I. 



‘Well thin, what will you as for her?’ says lio. I 
‘ Why thin, t wouhln't like tube oiiraysonable,’ 
sav5 I— (for the tliriitli was, you know, I 
wanted to qet rid iv her) — ‘and so I’ll take 
four pounds for her,’ says I, ‘ and no less. ‘ Ko 
less? ’says he. ‘ Wliysure,that'3chapeenough,’ ] 
says 1. ‘Throth it is,’ says he; ‘and I’m 
thinldn’ it’s too chape it is,’ says he; ‘for if 
there wasn't somethin’ the matther, it’s not for 
that you’d tie selliug the fine milch cow, as she 
is, to all appearance?’ ‘Indeed, thin,’ says I, 
•upon my conscience she is a fine milch cow.’ 

‘ Jlaybc,’ says he, ‘she’s gone off her milk, in 
regard that she doesn’t feed well?’ 'Ocli, by 
this and that,’ says I, ‘in regard of feedin’ 
there’s not the likes of lier in Ireland; so make 
your mind aisy, and if you like her for the 
money, you may have her.’ ‘"Why, indeed. 
I'm not in a hurry,’ says he, ‘and I’ll wait till 

I see how they go in the fair.’ 

‘ With all iny he.art,’ says I, portendin’ to 
be no ways consarnod, but in tbroth I began 
to bo afeared tliat the people was seein’ some- 
thin’ unnath’ral about her, and that we’d never 
get rid of her at all, at all. At last, we kem 
to the fair, and a great sight o’ people was in 
it — throth you’d think the whole world was 
there, let alone the standin’s o’ gingerbread 
and iligant ribhins, and maldn’a o’ beautiful 
gownds, and piteh-and-toss, and merry-go- 
roun's, and tints with the best av drink in 
tliim, and the fiddles playin’ up t’ incourage 
the hoys and girls; but I never minded them 
at all, but detarmint to sell the thievin’ vogue 
of a ODW afore I’d mind any divarshin in life, 
so an I dhriv her into the thick av the fair, 
whin all of a suddint, as I kem to the door 
av a tint, up sthruek the pipes to the tune 
av ‘Tattherin’ Jack Welsh,' and my jcw'l, in 
a minit, the cow cock’d her ears, and was 
makin’ a dart at the tint. 

‘Oh, murtheri’ says I, to the boys standin’ 
by, ‘hould her,' says I, ‘hould her — .she ate 
one piper alreadj', the vagahoue, and, bad luck 
to her, she wants another now.’ 

' 1 » it a cow for to ate a piper?’ says one o' 

' Divil a word o’ lie in it, for I seen his corps 
myself, and nothin’ left but the two legs,’ says 

I I ‘and it's a folly to bo sthrlvin’ to hide it, 
for I see she’ll never lave it aif — os poor Paddy 
Grogan knows to his cost. Lord be marciful to 
him.’ 

'Who's that tailin’ my name in vain?’ says 
a voice in the crowd; and with that, shovin’ 
the throng a one side, who the divil should I 
sec but Paddy Grogan, to all .appearance, 

‘Oh, liould him too,’ says I ; ‘keep him av 


me, for it’s not himself at all, but his ghost,’ 
says I; ‘for he was kilt last night, to my 
sartin knowledge, every inch av him, al! to his 

legs.’ 

Well, air, with that Paddy — for it ims Paddy 
himself, as it kem out afther — fell a laughin’, 
and that you’d think his sides ’ud split; and 
whin he kem to himself, he nps and he tould 
nz how it was, as I towld yon already; and 
the likes av the tun they made av me, was 
bej'ant tellin’, for wrongfully misdoubtin’ the 
poor cow, and layin’ the blame of atin’ a piper 
an her. So we all wint into the tint to have 
it explained, and by gor it took a full gallon 
o’ sper’ts t’ explain it ; and we dhrank health 
and long life to Paddy and the cow, and Paddy 
played that day beyaut all tellin’, and mony a 
one .said the likes was never heerd before or 
senec, even from Paddyhimself— and av coonso 
the poor slandered cow was dhruv homo agin, 
and many a queit day she had wid uz afther 
that ; and whin she died, throth my father had 
sitch a regard for the poor thing, that he had 
her skinned, and an iligant pair of breeches 
made out Iv her hide, and it's in the fam’ly to 
this day; and isn’t it mighty remarkahlo It is, 
what I’m goin’ to tell you now, hut it’s as 
thrue as I’m hero, that from that out, any one 
that has thim breeches an, the minit a pair o’ 
pipes .sthrikes up, they can’t rest, I;mt goes jig- 
gin' and jlggin’ in their sate, and never stops 
I as long as the pipes is playin’ — and tliero, tlioro 
is the very breeches that’s an mo now, and a 
fine pair they are this minit. 


STANZAS, 

I, 

Oh no— it never crossed my lieiu-t 
To tiduk of thee with love, 

For we are severed fur upurt 
As earth and aroh above ; 

And though in many a midiiiglit dream 
Ye’ve prompted fancy’s brightest thcine, 

I never thought that tliou couldst be 
More than tliat midnight dream to me. 

II, 

A something bright and boautifiil 
Which I must teach me tu forget, 

Ere I can turn to meet the dull 
Realities that linger yet. 

A something girt with summer flowers, 
And laughing eyes and sunny hours; 
While I — too weU I know, will he 
Not even a midniglit dream to thee. 

Vf. a. BavA.'i*. 
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[TbDiiias do Quincey, born at Manciiest^r, 17S6; 
died Sth Deoeniber, 1859. A miaceUanetiua writer on 
XH>libical ecuiiorny, bior-Taxdiy, and metapUysica. The 
following Gfid anil interegting narmtive ia taken from 
“The Uoiifuaaioiis of an Oinitm Eater,*’ an imtobiogra- 
pUiail reminiaeGiice, firat pMhUaUed in the London 
Magosine, 1821, It is the work by which ho is most 
widely knu^vu, although it fornjs only n amail item of 
his pi-oductioufi. A oritie in tlie Lmuloti Monthly Se^ 
vtiiio fleacribed the “ Coiiil*.saionB*’ jia “very piotures<ino 
and vivid Hketches of individiwl character and feeliiiga, 
d-uwn with ahohhioss, y»it an exactness of pencil, that 
U to ha found only in one or two promineut goximaca of 
OUT dwy.” Da <iv\uwtay’a complaUs work*, in twenty 
v{ilun\eji, wore published in America by Tiekuor and 
Fields. The V'est imlicution of the character of his 
rohuuinousw.ukrf is supplied by his own classificjition 
of them nndar thi'09 lieads: first, papera chiefly intciided 

of a speculative, ciith^lj or jihilosopluual character; 
ami third, tmtawies or “ iinugiuations in pro6Q”'-hQ« 
longing to the class of writing which may be called 
“ proae-pootry," and of which the “Suspiria de Pro- 
fiiiutis" is an example.] 

. . . Soon after this I contrived, by means 
wliioii I must omit for want of room, to 
transfer myself to London. And now began 
the latter anil fiercer stage of my long suffer- 
ings; without using a disproportionate expres- 
sion I might say, of my agony. For I now- 
suffered, for upwards of sixteen weeks, the 
physical anguish of hunger in. various degrees 
of intensity; but as bitter, perhaps, as ever 
any human being can have suffered who ha.s 
survived it. I w'ould not needlessly harass my 
reader's icelmas bv a detail of all tliat I en- 
dured: for e.xtremitie.s such as these, under 
any ciroumatance.s of heavie.st misconduct or 
guilt, cannot be coutomplated, even in de.scrlp- 
tion, without a rueful pity tliat ia painful to 
the natural goodness of the human heart. Let 
it suffice, at least on this occasion, to say, that 
a fo-w fragments of bread from the breakfast- 
table of one individual (wlio supposed me to 
be ill, but did not know of my being in utter 
wantl, and these at uncertain intervals, con- 
stituted my -whole support. During the for- 
mer part of my sufferings (that is, generally in 
Wales, and always for the first two months in 
London) I was houseless, and very seldom 
slept under a roof. To this constant exposure 
to the open air I ascribe it mainly that I did 
not sink under my torments. Latterly, how- 
ever, when colder and more inclement -iveather 
came on, and when, from the length of my 


snATerings, I had begun to sink into a more 
languishing condition, it wa.s, no doubt, fortu- 
nate for me, that the same person , to whose 
breakfaat-table I had access, allowed me to 
sleep in a large unoccupied house, of which ho 
was tenant. Unoccupied, I call it, for there 
was no household or establishment in it; nor 
any fnrnitnre, indeed, except a table, and a 
few chaira But I found, on taking possession 
of my new quarters, that the bouse already 
contained one single inmate, a poor, friendless 
child, apparently ten years old; but she .seemed 
hunger-bitten; and suffTerings of that sort often 
make children look older than they are. Prom 
this forlorn child 1 learned, tliat she had slept 
and lived there alone for some time before I 
came: and great joy tlie poor creature ex- 
pressed when she found that I was, in future, to 
be her comp.anion through the hours of dark- 
ness. The house was large: and from the 
want of furniture, the noise of the rats made a 
prodigious echoing on the spacious staircase 
and hall; and, amidst the real fleshly ills of 
cold, and, I fear, hunger, the foimken child 
had found leisure to suffer still more (it ap- 
peared) from the self-created one of ghosts. I 
promised her protection against all ghosts what- 
soever ! bat, alas ! I could oflTer her no other 
assistance. Wc lay upon the floor, with a 
bundle of euraed law papers for a pillow : but 
with no other covering than a sort of large 
hw-aeman's cloak: afterwards, however, we 
discovered, ia a garret, an old sofa-eover, a 
8m,all piece of rug, and some fragmente of other 
articles, which added a little to our warmth. 
The poor child crept close to mo for warmth, 
and for seeurity agaimst her g'ho.itly enemies. 
IVhcn I wa.s not more than usually ill, I took 
her into my arms, so that, lu general, she was 
tolerably w.arm, and often slept when I conkL 
not: for, during the last two months of my 
suflferings, I slept much in the daytime, and 
was apt to fall into traMient dozing.s at all 
hours. But my sleep distressed me more than 
my watching: for, besides the tumultuouaneaa 
of my dreams (which were only not so awful as 
those which I shall have to describo hereafter 
as produced by opium), my sleep was never 
more than what ia called dog-sleepj so that I 
could hear myself moaning, and w.i8 often, as 
it seemed to me, walrened suddenly by my own 
voice; and about this time, a hideous sensation 
began to haunt me as .soon as I fell into a 
slumber, which has since returaed upon me, 
at different poi-iods of my life, viz. a sort of 
twitching (I know- not where, but apparently 
about the region of the .stomach), which com- 
pelled nae violently, to throw out my feet for 
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tlie sake of relieving it. This sensation coming 
on as soon as I began to sleep, and the effort 
to relieve it constantly awaking me, at length 
I slept only from exhaustion; and from increas- 
ing H fiikneaa (as I said befoi'e) 1 was constantly 
falling asleep, and constantly awaking. Mean- 
time the master of the house .sometimes came 
in upon us suddenly, and very early, some- 
times not till ten o’clock, sometimes not at all. 
He wa.s in constant fear of biiiliffs: improving 
on the plan of Cromwell, every night he Slept 
in a different quarter of London; and I observed 
that he never failed to examine, through a 
private window, the appeai-ance of those who 
knocked at the door, before he would allow it 
to be opened. He breakfasted alone: indeed, 
his tea equipage would hardly have admitted 
of his hazarding an invitation to a second 
parson— any more than the quantity of esculent 
maUrkl, wliiclr, for the most part, was little 
more thuii a roll, or a few biscuits, which he 
had bought on his road from the place where 
he had slept. Or, if he had asked a party, as 
I once learnedly and facetiously observed to 
him — the several members of it must have 
itood in the relation to each other (not sat in 
any relation whatever) of succession, as the 
jnetaphyBioians have it, and not of co-existence; 
in the relation of the parts of time, and not of 
the parts of space. During his toakfast, I 
generally contrived a reason for lounging in; 
and, with an air of as much indifference as I 
could assume, took up such fragments as ho 
had left — sometimes, indeed, tlicre were none 
at all. In doing this, I committed no robbery 
except upon the man himself, who was tlius 
obliged (I believe) now and then to send out 
at noon for an extra bisouit; for, as to the 
poor child, she was never admitted into liis 
study (if I may give that name to his chief 
depository of parohments, law writings, &c.); 
that room was to her the Blue-beard room of 
the house, being regularly locked on his de- 
parture to dinner, about six o’clock, which 
usually was his fnial departure for the night. 
Whether thisohild were anillegitimate daughter 
of Mr. — r-, or only a servant, I could not 
asoevtain; she did not herself know; hut cer- 
tainly she was treated altogether as a menial 

servant. No sooner did Mr. make his 

appearance, than she went belo^v stains, brushed 
his shoes, coat, &c,; and, except when she was 
summoned to run an errand, she never emerged 
from the dismal Tartarus ofthe kitchens, &c., 
to the iqiper air, until my welcome knock at 
night called up her little trembling footsteps 
to the front door. Of her life during the day- 
time, however, T knew little but what I gather- 


ed from her own account at night; for as soon 
a-s the hours of business commenced, I saw 
that my absence would be acceptable; and, in 
general, therefore, I went off, and sat in the 
parks, or elsewhere, until nightfall. 

But who, and what, meantime, was the 
master of the house himself? Header, he was 
one of tho.se anomalous practitioners in lower 
dop.artments of the law, who— what shall I 
siiy? — who, on prudential reasons, or from 
necessity, deny themselves all indulgence in 
the luxury of too delicate a conscience (a 
periphrasis which might be .abridged consider- 
ably, but that I leave to the reader’s taste): in 
many walks of life a conscience is a more ex- 
pensive encumbrance than a wife or a carriage; 
and just as people talk of "laying down" their 

carriages, so I suppose my friend Mr. 

had "laid down” his conscience for a time; 
meaning, doubtless, to resume it as soon as he 
could afford it. The inner economy of such a 
man’s daily life would present a most strange 
picture, if I could allow myself to amuse thq 
reader at his expense. Even with my limited 
opportunities for observing what went on, I 
saw many scenes of London intrigues and 
complex chicanery, “cycle and epicycle, orb 
in orb,” at which I sometimes smile to this day 
— and at which I smiled then, in spite of iny 
misery. My situation, however, at that time 
gave me little experience, in my own person, 

of any qualities in Mr. ’s character but 

such as did liim honour; and of his whole 
strange compo.sitlou, I must forget everything 
but that towards me he was obliging, and, to 
the extent of his power, generous. 

That pou'er was not, indeed, very extensive; 
however, in common with the rats, I sat rent- 
free; and as Dr, .Tohnsou has recorded that 
he never but once in his life had .as much wall- 
friiit as ho could oat, so let mo ho grateful, 
that on that single oceiision I had as large a 
choice of apartments in a Loudon mansion as 
I could possihly desire. Except the Blue-heard 
room, which the poor child believed to bo 
haunted, all others, from the :ittic8 to the oellans, 
were at our service; "the world was all hoforo 
us; ” and we pitched our tent for the night in 
any spot we chose. This house I have already 
described as a large one; it stands in a con- 
spicuous situation, .and in a well-known part 
of London, Many of my reiiders will have pass- 
ed it, I doubt not within a few hours of read- 
ing this. For myself, I never fail to visit it 
when business draws me to Loudon; about ten 
o’clock, this very night, August 15, 1821, lieing 
my birth-day, I turned aside from my even- 
ing, walk, down Oxford Street, purposely to 
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take a glauoe at it: it is noir oecupied by a 
respectable family; and, by the lights, in the 
front drawing-room, I observed a domestic 
party, a.ssembled perhaps at tea, and apparently 
cheerful and gay. Marvellous contrast in my 
eyes to the darkncs.s — cold — silence — and de- 
solation of that same house eighteen years a^, 
when its nightly oecnpants were one famishing 
scholar and a neglected child ! — Her, by-the- 
hy, iji after-years, f vainly endeavoured to 
trace. Apart from her situation, .she was not 
what would be called an interesting child: she 
was neither pretty, norquick in nuderslaiiding, 
nor remarkably pleasing in manners. But, 
thank God! even in those years I needed not 
the einbellishmenta of novel-accessories to con- 
ciliate my affections; plain human nature, in 
its hurable.st and nio.st homely apparel, was 
enough for me; .and I loved the child hecau.se 
she was my partner in wretchedness. If she 
is now living, she i.s prob.ably a mother with 
children of lier own; but, a.s I have said, I 
could never trace her. 

This I regret; lyut another person there was 
at that time, whom I have since sought to trace 
with far deeper earnestness, and with far deeper 
sorrow at my failure. This person was a young 
woman, and one of that unhappy class who sub- 
sist upon the wages of prostitution. I feel no 
ah:ime, nor have any reason to feel it, in avow- 
ing that r was then on familiar and friendly 
terms with many women in that unfortunate 
eondition, Thereaclerneeds neithersmilc at this 
avowal, nor froivn. For, not to remind ray 
«las.sieal readers of the old Latin proverb— 
"Sina Cmre," &o., it may rvell ho supposed 
that in the existing state of my purse, my con- 
nection with such women could not have been 
an impure one. But the truth m, that at no 
time of my life have I been a person to hold 
myself polluted by the touch or approach of 
any creature th.at wore a human shape: on the 
contrary, from my very earlie-st youth it ha.s been 
my pride to converse familiarly, more Socratko, 
with all human beings, man, woman, and child, 
that chance might fling in my ivay: a practice 
which is friendly to the knowledge of human 
nature, to good feelings, and to that frankness 
of address which becomes a man who would he 
thought a philosopher. For a philosopher 
•should not soeyvith the eyes of the poor limit- 
ary ere:iture calling himself a man of the world, 
and filled with narrow and self-regarding pre- 
judieea of birth and education, but should look 
■upon himself as a Catholic creature, and as 
standing in ,an equal relation to high and low- — 
to educated and uneducated, to the guilty and i 
the innocent. Being myself at that time of 


necessity aperipatetic, ora w'alker of the streets, 
I naturally fell in more frequently with those 
female peripatetics who arc technically called 
street-walkers. Many of these women had 
oecasion.ally taken mf part against ivatehinen 
who wished to drive me off the step.s of iionsc-s 
where I was sitting. But one amongst them, 
the one on whose account I have .at all intro- 
duced this subject — ^yet no! let ino not cla.ss 

thee, oh noble-mindod Ami , with that 

order of women; let me find, if it he possible, 
some gentler name to designate tlie eoiulition 
of her to who.se bounty and compassion, minis- 
tering to my ncce.ssitic.s when all the world had 
foriiilcen me, I owe it that I am at this time 
alive. — For many weeks I had walked at nights 
K’ith this poor friendless girl up and down Ox- 
ford .Street, or had rested with her on ,step,s and 
under the shelter of porlieoos. .She could not 
be so old as myself: she told me, indeed, that 
she had not completed her sixteenth year. By 
such questions as my interest about her promp- 
ted, I had gradually drawn forth her simple 
liistory. Hers was » eoseof ordinary occurrence 
(as I have since had reason to think), and one 
in which, if London beneficence had better 
adapted Its arrangements to mefet it, the power 
of the law might oftener be interposed to pro- 
tect and to avenge. But the stream of London 
charity flows in a ebannel which, though deep 
ami mighty, is yet noiseless and underground; 
not obvious or readily accessible to poor house- 
1C.S.S wanderers; and it cannot he denied that 
I the outside air and framework of Loudon 
society is harsh, cruel, and repulsive. In any 
case, however, I saw that part of her injuries 
might easily have been redressed; and I urged 
her often and earnestly to lay her complaint 
before a magistrate: frielidle.as as .she was, I 
as-sured her that she would meet with immediate 
attention; and that English justice, which was 
no respecter of persons, w'ould speedily and 
amply avenge her on the brutal rullian who had 
plundered lier little property. She promised 
mo often that she would; hut she delayed tak- 
ing the stop.s I pointed out from time to time; 
for she was timid and dejected to a degree 
; which showed how deeply sorrow had taken 
I hold of her young heart; and perhaps she 
thought ju.stly that the most upright judge, 
and the moat nightoous trilnmala, could do 
nothing to repair her heaviest rvrongs. Some- 
thing, however, would perhaps have, been done: 
for it had been settled between us at length, 
but unhappily on the very last time hut one 
that I was ever to see her, that in a day or 
two we shoidd go together before a magistrate, 
and that I should speak on hw behalf. This 
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little serrioo it was destined, however, that I 
ehould never realize. Meantime, that which 
she rendered to me, and which was greater 
than 1 could ever have repaid her, was this: — 
One night, when we were pacing slowly along 
Oxford Street, and after a day when I felt 
more than usually ill end faint, I requested 
her to turn off with me into Soho Square: 
thither we went; and wo sat down on the steps 
of a house, which, to this hour, I never pa.ss 
without a pang of grief, and an inner act of 
homage to the spirit of that rmhappy girl, in 
memory of the noble action which she there 
performed. Suddenly, as we sat, I grew mneh 
worse: I had been loaning my head against her 
bosom; and all at once I sank from her arms 
and fell bsiokwards on the steps. From the 
sensations I then had, I foil an inner conviction 
of tlie liveliest kind that without some pow'er- 
M and reviving stimulus, I should either have 
died on the spot — or should at least have sunk 
to a point of exhaustion from which all re-ascent 
under my friendless cireumstances would soon 
have become hopeless. Then it wns, at this 
crisis of my fate, that my poor orphan com- 
panion — who had herself met with little but 
injuries in this world — stretched out a saving 
liand to me. Uttering a cry of terror, but 
without a moment’s delay, she ran oft' into 
Oxford, Street, and in less time than could be 
imagined, returned to me with a glass of port- 
wine and spices, that acted upon my empty 
stomaoh (which at that time would have re- 
jected all solid food) with an instantaneous 
power of restoration; and for this glass the geu- 
oroua girl without a murmur paid out of her 
own, humble pur.se at a time — be it remem- 
bered! — when slie had scarcely wherewithal 
to purchase the bare necessaries of life, and 
when she could have no reason to expect that 
I should ever he able to reimlmrse her. — Oh! 
youthful benefactress ! how often in succeeding 
yeans, standing in solitary places, and thinking 
of thee with grief of heart and perfect love, how 
often have I wished that, as in ancient times 
the cur.se of a father was believed to have a 
supernatural power, and to pursue its object 
with a fatal necessity of self-fulfilment, — even 
so the lienediotion of a heart oppressed with 
gratitude, miglit have a like prerogative; might 
have power given to it from above to chaso — 
to hannt-^to waylay. — to overtake — to pursue 
thee into the central darkness of a London bro- 
tliel, or (if it were possible) into the darkness 
of the grave— there to awaken thee with on 
authentic mc'-'istge of peace and forglvonoas, 

, and of final reconciliation! -■ , . ' 
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pff'illiam Wordsworth, bom at Goohormouth, 
Cumberland, Ttli April, 1770; died .atEydalMouirt, near 
Grasmere, 23d April, 1850. Hia first volume of poems 
appeared in 1703, and was entitled "An Evening 
Walk." Soon utter, ho made a peiloatrian tour over the 
Alps, and on hia return to England, published bis 
second work, " Doaonptivo Sketches in Verne." Hia 
chief poems are, “The Excursion,” and “The White 
Doe of Rylaton." He did not obtain immodiato recog- 
nition aa a jioat of the first rank ; his reputation grow 
slowly, like the oak, and standa aa firmly. i His poetry, 
eharaotorized by irarity, simplicity, and oarnestneas, 
has exercised a wide and wholesome influence on mo- 
dern litoratnie. Ho was the principal rniiator of wh.at 
was c.alled the Lake School of Poetry; Iris friends Cole- 
ridge and .Southey were its next prominent representa- 
tives. Wordsworth's oircumstancea wore comfortable. 
A friend provided him with all income which enabled 
him to pumue his studios, and at an early date ho was 
apiwinted Uistributor of Stamps for Cumberlimd and 
Westmoreland. In 1835, Govenmiont gave him a pen- 
sion of £300 a year, with liberty to resign his oHloo of 
Distributor of Stamps in favour of his son. He was 
apiiointed Poet-Laui'eate on the death of Southey in 
I 1613.1 

Now that the farewell tear in dried, 

Heaven prosper thee, be hope thy guide I 
Hope be thy guide, adveutm-ouB boy ; 

The wages of thy travel, joy ! 

Whether for London bound— -to trill 
Thy mountain notes with simple skill j 
Or on thy liead to poise a show 
Of pliisler-ornft in seemly row j 
The graceful form of milk-white steed. 

Or bird that soared with Ganymede ! 

Or through the hamlata thou wilt boar 
The sightless Milton, -with his hair 
Around his pluoid temple.s curled ; 

And Shakspenro at his side— a freight, 

It clay eould think and mind wore weight, 

For him who bore the world ! 


r Aa a curiosity, here is an e-xtract from the Ci'iticat 
Afiuiew of July. 1703:— 

‘•‘AnSceiiing Walk. An SjAstb, in Tene. AMmsed 
to a Timug laUs, fmu the lakes of the North of England. 
Eg W. WoreikmoHb,E.A. of St. John’s, Oambridge. Uu, 
as. Johistm. 1793.’ ,. , , Local doaoription la saldom 
without a degree of obBonrity, which is hero incra.asod 
by a harshness both in the couatniotion and the verai- 
floation; but we are oompensatod by that merit wliioii 
a pootiffiii taste most values— new and piotui-esquo 
imagery. There are m.any touches of this Idnd which 
would. not disgrace Our best deaoriptive poets," It is 
droll, and inatrnctivo too, to note the tone of patronage 
in which one whom wo regard as a master was spoken of 
on his 'first ap[»iirance. It is also an honour to the 
memory of the oritte that ho recognized a poet in the 
first unprioetised utterances of the youth who was 
afterwards to become the acknowledged head of a 
school of poetry. 
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Hope be thy guide, adveiiturouB boy ! 

Tiie vTuges of tliy travel, joy! 

But thou perhaps (alert and free 
Though serving sage philosophy) 
tnit ramble over hill and dale, 

A vender of the well-wrought scale 
iniose sentient tube instructs to time 
A purijose to a fickle clime : 

Whether thou choose tliis useful part, 

Or minister to finer art; 

Though rohh’d of many a cherish’d dream. 
And cross’d by many a shatter’d scheme, 
IVTiat stirring wonders wilt thou see 
In the proud Isle of Liberty I 
Yet will the wanderer sometimes pine 
With thoughts which no delights can chase, 
Itecall a sister’s Inst embrnoo, 

His mother’s neck entwine ; 

'Nor shall forget the maiden coy 

That would have loved the hright-hflir’d hoy! 

My song, encouraged by the grace 
That beams from his ingenuous face, 

For thia adventurer scruples not 
To prophesy a golden lot ; 

Due recompense and safe return 
To Como’s steeps— bis happy hownel 
Where ho aloft in garden glnde 
Shall tend, with Ilia own dark-eyed maid. 

The towering maize, and prop the twig 
That 01 supports the luscious fig; 

Or feed his eyes in path’s sun-proof 
With purple of the trellis-roof, 

That through the jealous leaves escapes 
From Cadouiihbia's pendent grapes. 

WonDswoKm 
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If we were about to pay a visit to the Lakes, 
how should w'e travel? Why, in a gig or a 
chaise, to he sure. A pedestrian is a great ass. 
Poet, it is to be hoped, wore given to the human 
race for some better puiposo than walking upon; 
and that exercise approximate.^ a Christian 
sadly to a cur. It is all right and fitting that 
a (luadrupod, or polyped, like Jock-with-the- 
mimy-legs, should go on foot; but a man, being 
a mere biped, should know bettor than to walk,, 
except on short journoy.s across the room, &e., 
when walking has always appeared to us, except 
in cases of extreme corpulency, at once one 
of the elegancies and necessaries of life. , ..But 
a pedestrian pnirsuing the picturesque up hill 
and down dale, ill-protected by clouds, of dust 
from a burning sun, with a mouth and throat 


parched and baked with thirst, brows pouring 
with sweat, cheeks flaming like a north-west 
moon, breeches chafing far worse than the sea, 
and shoes peeling heel and pinching toe, till 
a walk, is of a composite order including drawl, 
drag, shuffle, sneak, lumber, and limp — wo 
venture humbly to suggest, that a gentleman 
so circumstanced must be a prejudiced spectator 
[ of the beauties of nature. When the unhappy 
monster has toiled his way into an inn, what, 

! pray, does he expect? not surely to bo treated 
like a Protestant, or even a Catholic, Can he 
have the conscience to expect that he shall be 
I sufiered to deposit with impunity the extremi- 
ties of his sweaty and dusty body upon a par- 
lour-chair, or absolutely to fling down his loath- 
some length among the shepherdesses impressed 
on the pastoral print of a sofa in the north, of 
England? i’otbid it, waiter! and show the 
pedestrian into the barn. The truth must be 
told. Pedestrians, male and female, young 
and old, dissenters or of the Established Church, 
have all a smell, to which the smell of goats is 
as the smell of civets. How o.an it be other- 
wise? But without entering into the rationale 
of the matter, we just take the fact as we find 
it, and we declare solemnly, as if these were 
the last words we were ever to write in tUs 
magazine, that, in the most remote room of the 
largest inn, we can, nay, must, nose the arrival 
of a pede.strian, the moment his fetid foot pol- 
lute.s the clear cool slate-stone of the threshold. 
Thia is the truth — not the whole truth; but 
nothing but the truth, How, is this fair? 
Must I— !oc, we mean — sicken over our dinner, 
because a prig will waddle in worsted stockings, 
or socks, as they are with genuine be.astline.s3 
called? Shall the brock be allowed to badger 
us, the editor of this magazine? But this is 
not all: he is also a foul feeder, Ale and oil 
to him are opening paradise — corned beef and 
greasy greens are crowded down, full measure 
and running over, as our dearly beloved friend 
Charles Lamb says of the wits of great Eliza’s 
golden days, into the foul rece-sses of a congenial 
stomach. Then the sinner smokes ; and after 
bis. dense dinner, conies staggering into the 
lobby, literally talking tobacco— which is not 
cigar, but shag. Shall he snore in sheets, and 
blubber in blankets? Yes — and who knows 
but into his very lair shall next night be laid 
some sweet spinster of aeveritoen, half- eonscioua, 
by an indescribable instinct, that there is some- 
thing or another odious in her situation ? Or 
perhaps a couple ere yet the houey-moon has 
filled , her horns? Why, the very knowledge 
that such a thing is possible is enough to 
change a bridal-bed into a pigsty, in the en- 


amolU'od iina»;iiiat.ioii of all delicate people. 
Hats are bad enough, especially when they die 
behind the wainscot; but what are six dozen 
of dead rats to one living pedestrian? A fon- 
niart is a sweet mart to him — ^in short, he is as 
otlious as he is unhappy; and the only consola- 
tion left to a true Christian is, that he ia as 
unhappy as he is odious. 

A man on horsebatje is bad enough, but no- 
thing to the polecat now considered. It is 
probable he is a hagman — it is possible he is 
the hagman. Whiclicver he he, it is both a 
moral and phj'sieal impossibility that he can 
be sweet. For, look at him as you behold him 
on the road. He generally despises gloves, or 
wear.4 them in his pocket. One hand, therefore, 
grasp- the greasy reins and the other a greasier 
whip. Look at liis nails, and you will swear 
he has been digging pig-nuts. The palm is 
cracked horn, and the back is one hairy blister. 
Up and down he goes on his saddle — not with- 
out reason; for he is saddle-sick. Those hoots 
never saw Turn6X'’s blacking — they are dim, 
and redolent of soot and suet. Corduroy 
breeches are good for hiding the dirt; and divine 
service has been frequently performed in kirk 
and cathedral since brush or broomstick dis- 
turbed the pepper and salt of that jemmy 
jockey-frook. This is your bagman, travelling 
among the Lakes for oi-ders. But, for the love 
of God ! go to the fourth inn of the village, if 
you have one grain of mercy in your whole 
composition. Over the way yonder, the "Cat 
and Fiddle” is making a sign for you to enter 
in — "The Dog” is wagging his tail, and the 
“Mag-Pio” chattering to her beloved bagman. 
There you will find a salve for every sore — there 
your corduroys will be washed for two-pence- 
halfpenny— thero a fresh layer of mannro will 
enrieh the soil of your boots — and some beauti- 
ful brown .-.oap add paleness and perfume to 
your mauleys. Why, if you are not a Day and 
Martin behmd the fair, you may make your 
fortune by maiTyiug the landlord’s daughter. 

So much for pedestrians and bagmen. Which 
is the most loathsomely disgusting? We can- 
not, tell. Often, often, when sickening under 
the one, have we sighed for the other — and 
vice versa. However, to be candid and im- 
partial, as we always arc, except in polities, we 
certainly do know one pedestrian, who, on 
the whole, is worse than any bagman we have 
yet experienced. He is a clergyman, and 
wears spectacles. Wo wish to mention his 
name, but that would he personal. Let , us 
therefore do.soribe him as well as we can anony- 
mously. His cheeks are bluflf, puffed up, and 
rad as cherries. His mouth is small, of course. 


but large enough to show that his teeth are 
rotten. The puppy wears sailor’s clothes, and 
a black silk liandkerehiof. That it may be 
seen he ia a gentleman, he sports fine linen 
and a frill. The wretch seldom shaves. He 
has a burr in his throat, which sounds like a 
watchman’s rattle made of wet indian-rubbei-, 
if the benevolent reader can imagine such a 
thing. He talks, with that instrument of 
speech and torture, of poetry, and painting, and 
mmic — and, to croxvn all, he is a Whig. We 
know of no bagman half so had as this-— 
and, as he used to , infest the Lake.s, wo wish 
to put our readers on their guard against 
this walking nuisance, who, with those 
traits peculiar to himself, combines all the 
odious characteristics of the ordinary pedes- 
trian. 

Yet we believe, that we are mistaken in 
alluding to this person a.s the most odious of 
all pedestrians. There is an absolute class of 
them, one and all as odious as he — and they 
arc 03 follows: — Creatures of literary, meta- 
physical, and poetical habits, who write, we 
shall suppose, for the London magazines. 
They must all see the Lakes, forsooth, and 
visit Mr. Wordsworth, It is their opinion, we 
presume, that the language of the peasantry of 
the north of England is tho language of poetry, 
and they give reasons for the faith that is in 
them, purloined and pai’boiled from the preface 
to the lyrical ballads. Tho bold, true percep- 
tions of a groat original genius become pure 
idiotry in their adoption by Cockneys; and 
surely it will be allowed to ba most univorBiilly 
disgusting to hoar empty -pated praters from 
Lunnun expounding the principles of , one of 
the profoundest thinkers of the age. These 
metropolitan ninnies have the unendurable 
impertinence to take lodgings at Amhlesido 
and Keswick.' — ^How, though a eat may look 
at a king, a -Cockney ought not to bo suffered 
to look at a mountain. But these wretches are 
wicked enoughto wonder, and audacions enough 
to admire. , They commit to the prison of their 
memory,, where a few dwindled ideas; put into 
confinement, lie, in a state of loathsome idleness, 
BorapaofMr. Wordsworth’s poems. We would, 
give them up Alice Fell and her duffle cloak, 
on condition of their stopping with her at 
Dui'ham; but who, with a heart or a soul, can 
bear to see them offering indeeenoies to poor 
Euth, "setting her little water-mills by spouts 
and fountains vrild?” Who doe.s not shudder 
to think; that they may have given ostentatious 
alms to the "Old Oumberland Beggar,” as the 
Kendal coach was passing by with twenty out- 
aides? These are the reptiles, that, if not trod 
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upon, mil occasion a fall in the price of land 
in the northern comities. 

What, it may be a.skeil, is the best time .of 
tlie year for visiting the Lakes? — Our answer 
is, Any time between the first day of .Tanuary 
and the last day of December. There is much 
mouthing, mumping, moping, melancholy, 
mournful and laiserable mummery, in the 
talk about autumn. Autumnal tints are all 
very well in their way, except upon the neck 
of an aunt or artichoke, where they are not so 
sweet as aeasonahle. But to ninety-nine people 
but of a hundred it is of no earthly consequence 
wliether tints on trees, and mountains, and so 
forth, are vernal (what the deuce is the proper 
summer adjective?), autumnal, or brnmai. 
Tlie colour of the country is good enough at .all 
times, except, perhaps, when the .snow happens 
to he six feet deep, when, loathe though we be 
to dissent from Mr. Coleridge, we think white 
is too much of the prevailing tone, and neither 
orange nor purple. The chief objection to 
travelling m a mountainous country in ivintcr, 
at least after, or during a heavy fall of snow, 
seems to be that it is Impossible. But, no 
doubt, a man looking out of his parlour window, 
with a good rousing fire at his back, and a 
pretty girl (his wife) in or out of the room, — up- 
stairs whipping the children, — or down-stairs 
scolding the servants, may pass a few minute-s 
in very agreeable contemplation of nature 
even in winter, and on the morning after half- 
a-doaen shepherds, and twenty score of sheep, 
have been lost in the snow. Let, therefore, any 
mail that chooses visit the Lakes in ^ntev if 
he can, and we shall not think him mad, 
only a little crazy. Wo should suppose that 
spring was a season by no means amiss for 
Laking. But the difliculty here Is to know 
when it is spring. Many and oft is the time 
when it has slipped thrmigli our fingers with- 
out our having felt itj and then it is to ho 
. rememhorod, that in our island it comes round 
only once in seven years. When a tourist is 
. lucky enough to find himself among the Lakes 
in a liona fide spring .season, he will enjoy 
himself intensely; for the autumnal tints may 
all go to the devil and shake themselves in 
comparison with the beautiful glories of mother 
Earth and of father Jove, between the middle of 
April and the middle of June. Midsummer is 
often so horridly hot that there is no living 
comfortably any where but in the cellar, except 
for a few hours in the early morning and the 
late evening. Then all is voluptuous langour — 
or bright awakening from a dream — or the 
divine , hush of happy nature sinking again 
into dewy repose. With plenty .of ginger-beer. 


spruce, cider, soda, and imperial pop, oven 
the dog-days may be made pas.sablo; and by 
kicking off sheets and blanket.s, and opening 
the windows of our room, a bed may be pre- 
vented from being a stew-pan, or an oven 
warmed by steam. 

Rior. Wiisoif, Blaekwooi’s Mag.^ 


LEOXIDA.S. 


(Eev. George CroJy, born at Dublin, 1780; diail 
24tb November, 1860. Ho Oiimocl tiiiiio iia n popular 

reotor of St. Stephen’s, Walbroek, aud subsaiuontly 
of St, Bouet’s, IsMuhm. His litomiy pieaunions wera 
‘‘The Allgel of the Worldi" “Ootaliiio,'’ a tragedy; 
“Pride shall liava a Fall,” a comedy; “Saluthiol,” a 
novel, which is still a fivvourito with thoughtful readers; 
“ Maistoii," a novel; '■ Tales.ef the Groat St. Bernard," 
and a “ Life of Burke,' j 

Shout for the mighty men 

"Who died along this shore — 

Who died within this mountiiin's glen ! 

For never nobler chieftain’s lioiul 
Was laid on Valour’a orimsoii bed, 

Nor ever prouder gore 
Sprang forth, than theirs who won the clay 
Upon thy strand, Thormopy lie I 

Shout for the migiity men 

Who ou the Persian tents, 

Like lions from their midnight don 
Bounding ou the slumbering doer. 

Eush’d— n storm of sword and spear;— 

Like tlie roused elmuonts, 

Let loose from an immortul hand, 

To chasten or to crush a land I 

But there are none to hear; 

Greece is a hopeless slave. 

Leonidas ! no hand is near 
To lift thy flory falchion now; 

No warrior makes the w.arrior’s vow 
Upon tliy sea-wasli’d grave. 

The voice tliat should be raised by men, 

Must now bo given by wave and glen. 

And it is given ! — the surge — 

The tree — the rock — tlie siirid— 

On frceilorn’s kneeling spirit urge, 

In sounds that speak but to the free. 

The momoi-y of thine and thee ! 

The vision of thy band 


‘ The first number of this niagasino was publiBbud 
at litliuburgh in Ajnil, 1817, by Mr.WiUuiin Utickwociil, 
its projeotor and proprietor. He was also the pmotical , 
editor of the magasiiie until the date of his death, 10 th 
Beptember, 1884. 
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Still gleams -within the glorions dell, 
■Wliei'0 their gore hallow’d, aa it fell I 

And is thy grandeur done? 

Mother of men like these! 
Has not thy outory gone, 

Where Justice has an ear to hear?— 
Be holy ! God shall guide thy spear; 

Till in thy crimson’d seas 
Ai'o plunged the chain ami scimitar, 
G-hekob aliall he a new-born star ! 


A COUNTRY LODGING. 

On my way back to town the other evening 
from a visit, I had the niisfortnne, at the 
tni'iiing of a road, not to see a projecting 
gateway, till I came too near it. I leaped the 
ditch that ran by, hut my horse went too close 
to the side-post ; and my leg was so hurt, that 
I was obliged to limp into a cottage, and have 
been laid up ever since. The doctor tells me 
I am to have three or four weeks of it, perhaps 

As soon as I found myself fixed, I looked 
about me to see what consolations I could get 
in my new abode. The place was quiet. That 
was one thing. It was also clean, and had a 
docent-looking hostess. Those wore two more. 
Thirdly, I heard the wind in the trees. This 
was much. “You have trees opposite the 
window?" — "Yes, sir, some fine elms. You 
will hear the birds of a morning." “And you 
have poiiltiy, to take care of my fever witli? 
and eggs and bacon, when I get hotter? and a 
gjirden and n paddock, when I walk again, eh? 
and capital milk, and a milk-maid whom it’s 
a sight to see carrying it over the field.”— 
"\Yhy, sir,” said my hostess, good-humouredly 
hut gravely, “as to the milk-maid I can say 
nothing; hut we have capital milk at Pouldon, 
and good eggs and bacon, and paddocks in 
plenty, and everything else that horse or 
man can desire, in an honest way.”— “Well, 
madam,” said I, “L shall desire nothing of 
you, you may depend on it, unbecoming the 
dignity of Pouhlon or the pretty whiteness of 
these window-curtains.” — "I dare say we shall 
agree very well, air," said my good woman 
with a gracious smile. The curtains were very 
neat and white, the rest of the furniture cor- 
respoiuling. There was a small couch, and a 
long-backed arm-chair, looking as if it was 
made for me. "That settee,” thought I, “I 
aliall move into that other part of the room: — 
it will he snugger, and more away from the 


door. The arm-chair and the table shall go 
near the window, when I can sit up ; so that I 
may have tho trees at the corner of my eye, as 
I am writing. Tins table, a small mahogany 
one, was very good, and reflected the two 
candles.veiy prettily, but it looked bald. There 
were no books on it. “ Pray, Mrs. Wilson, 
have you any books?” “Oli, plenty of books. 
But won't you be afraid to study, sir, with 
that leg?" “I'll study without it, if you can 
undo it for me.” “Dear mo! sir, but won’t 
it make you feverish?” “Yea, unless l ean 
read all the while. I must study philosophy, 
Mrs. Wilson, in order to bear it: so if you have 
any novels or comedies—” “Why, for novels 
or comedies, sir, 1 can't say. But I’ll show 
you wh:it there is. When our lady was alive, 
rest her soul ! eight months ago, the house wa.s 
nothing but books. I dare say she had a 
matter of a hundred. Biit I've a good sot too 
below; some of iny poor dear husband’s, and 
some of my own.” “I soo," said I, as she 
left the room, “that I shall be obliged to send 
to the clergyman; and that’s a forlorn hope. 
If there’s a philosopher in tho village,— some 
Jacobinical carpenter or ahoemakor, — there 
will be another chance. At all events, I shall 
behave in the most impudent manner, and send 
all round. ‘Neemitas non habet miss,’ us 
Peter Pindar says. This is the worst of hooka. 
A habit of reading is like a habit of drinking. 
You cannot do without it, especially under 
misfortune. I wonder whether I could leave 
off reading, beginning with a paragraph loss a 
day?" 

Mrs. Wilson returned with an ann full. 
“ This, sir,” said she, giving mo the top one, 
“our lady left mo for a keep-sake.” It was 
Mrs. Chapono’.s Essays. “Pray,” said t, 
“Mrs. Wilson, who was the lady whom you 
designate as tho Roman Catholios do tlie 
Virgin? Who was Otir fady.? ” Mrs. Wilson 
looked very grave, but I thougiit there was a 
smile lurking under her gravity in spite of 
her,, “ Miss V., sir, was no Roman : and as 
to , the. Virgin, by which I suppose, sir, you 
mean the — ^l)ut however-— oh, she was an ex- 
cellent woman, sir; her mother was a friend 
of the great Mr. Samuel Riohardson.” “ Oh 
ho!” thought T, looking over the, books, "tlien 
we sluill have JPamda." — There was the Far- 
rier’s Guide, some Treatises on Timber and tlie 
Cultivation of Wood (my hostess was a earpen- 
tei''s:widow), Jachiti and Boaz (which she caUed 
a strange fantastic book), Mrs.Glasse's Cookery, 
Wesley’s JJeceipts, an old Court Calendar, the 
Whole Duty of Man, nine numbers of the 
palvmst’s Magmine, an odd volume of the 
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Calendar, tlio Life of Qolond Gardi- 
ner, and, sure as fate, at the bottom of the 
heap, Pamela or Virtue Betmrded. “Virtue 
liewarded ! ” thought 1 ; “I hate these meree- 
miry virtues ; these hills brought to Heaven 
for payment; these clinkings of cash in the 
white pockets of conscience.” “You have one 
novel, at any rate, Airs. Wilson,” “Sure, sir, 
it is better than a novel. Oh, it is a book full 
of good fortune." “ Of good fortune ! What, 
to the mauhservant?” “To everybody that 
has to do with it. Alisa V. was dubious, like, 
which of the eottage.s to live in; and she 
fancied ours because she found Pamela and 
Colonel Gardiner in the corner cuirboard," 

“ I dare say. — Now here,” said I, when left to 
my.sclf, “here is vanity at second hand. The 
old lady must take a cottage heoause she found 
a hook in it, written hy an old gentleman, 
■who knew the old lady her mother. And -what 
a hook!” With all my admiration of Eich- 
ardson, Pamela had ever been an object of my 
dislike. I hated her little canting -ways, her 
egotism eternally protesting humility, and her 
readiness to make a prize of the man who, 
finding his endeavours vain to ruin her, recon- 
ciled her virtue and vanity together by pro- 
posing to make her his tfife. Pamela’s is the 
only female face to which I think I could ever 
have wished to give a good box on the ear. 
“And this,” said I, “was the old maid’s taste. 

It i.s a pity she was not a servant-maid. The 
real of the appellation, somehow or other, 
might have been got rid of.” While I was 
thu.s venting my spleen against a harmless old 
woman, in a condition of life which I had 
always treated with respect, and was beginning 
to regi'ct that I had got into “ mothodistical” 
lodgings, my hoistess comes back again, with 
three more books, to wit, Paradise Lost, Thom- 
son's Seasons, and a volume containing the 
■whole of the Spectator in double columns. 
“Head of my ancoHtors!” cried I, uttering 
(l)ut internally) a Chinese oath: “here thou 
art at home again, Harry ! This is sense. This 
is something like. The cottage is an excellent 
cottage ; and, for aught I know, had the 
honour of being one of the many cottages in 
which my great grandfather’s friend Sir EicU- 
ard used to eschew the visits of the importu- 

Thero was a bed-room as neat as the sitting- 
room, and with more trees at the ■window. 
My leg was very painful, and I had feverish 
dreams. How'over, my liorsoback had made 
me nothing the worse for my dinner, and 
having taken no supper, my dreams, though 
disturbed; were not frightful. I dreamed of! 


Pamela, and Dick Honeycomb, and my an- 
cestor Nathaniel. I thought that my landlady 
was Mrs. Harlowe, and that Dick, being pressed 
to marry, said he would not have his cousin 
Pamela, but Nell Gwyna; which the serious 
Commonwealth officer approved, “ becau.se,” 
said ho, “of the other's immoral character.” 
In one of my reveries, between sleep and awake, 
I hardly knew whether the rustling sounds I 
heard were those of the trees out-of-doors, or of 
old Mrs. Harlowe’s petticoat. 

In the morning, it was delightful to hear 
the sound of the birds. There is something 
exhilarating in the singing of birds, analogous 
to the brilliancy of simshine. My leg was now 
worse, but not bad enough to hinder me from 
noticing the ehdnetj shepherds and sliepherd- 
cs.ses on the mantelpiece, or tlio.se others ou 
the coloured bed-curtain ; loving pairs with 
lambs, repeated in the same group at intervals 
all over the ehintz, as if the beholder had a 
cut-glass eye. The window' of the sitting-room 
has a little w'hite curtain on a rod. This, of 
the bed-room, is a proper casement with dia- 
mond paries; and you can see nothing outside 
but green leaves. However ill I may be, I 
am always the worse for lying in bed. 1 con- 
trived to get up and remove to the settee in 
the other room; at which the doctor, when he 
came, shook his head. But I did very well 
with the settee. It ivas brought near the ■win- 
dow, with the table; and I had a very pretty 
look-out. Opposite the window yon can .see 
nothing but trees; but sitting on the left side, 
you have a view over a fine meadow to the 
village church, which is embo^ivered in elms. 
There is a path and a style to the meadow, and 
luxuriant hedge- row trees. I was as well 
pleased with my situation as a man ■well could 
be, who had a leg perpetually reminding him of 
its existence; but Pouldon is at a good distance 
from town, and I ■was thinking how long it 
would take a messenger to fetch me some books, 
when I heard a shot from a fowling-piece. I 
recollected the month, and thought how -svell 
its name was adapted to these Septemhrizers 
of the birds. Looking under the tree,s, 1 saw 
a stout fellow, in a jacket and gaiters and the 
rest of the costume of anicide, picking iiis ivay 
along the palings, witii his gun re-prepared. 
“Aye,” said I, “he has ‘shot as ho is used to 
do,’ and laid up some poor devil with a broken 
thigh. There he goes, sneaking along, to 
qualify some others for the hospital, and tl>ey 

I threw up the window, to b.affie his next 
shot with the noise. He turned round. It 
was Jack Tomkins. “Halloi my boy,” said 
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he, "why, where the devil haveyorigot? D— a 
me, if Tdon't blow. You deserve it, Harry, 
for keeping so close. I’ll tell Tom Neville and 
tile rest; >Snug’a the word, eh? Is she pretty? 
Some delicate little devil, I warrant, lit for 
your verses and ail that, eh?” “She’s too 
delicate for you. Jack; you’d frighten her.” 
“Oh, don' t toll me. They’re not frightened so 
easily. What the devil are yon putting out of 
the way there? You may try to laugh as you 
please; hut hang me, Harry — I Kuistn’lcoroe 
up, I suppoee?” “Pray do; and (lowering my 
voice) I’ll introduce you to a little friend of 
mine, of the name of Leg. Jack I Jack ! say 
nothing at the door— Most respectable woman 
— You understand me.” 

.Tack (wlio is a man of fortune, and was at 
Trinity, though tlic uninitiated would not 
suppose it), clapped a linger sigiiihcantly on 
one side of his nose, and knocked very much 
like a geutlonian. Presently he came into the 
room grinning and breathing like an ogre. 
"My dear .Honeycomb, how are you? — an un- 
expected pleasure, eh? The good lady tells me 
you Imve hurt youmolf; something about a 
horse — what, Bayardo the spotles.s, eh? (Here 
Mrs. Wilson left the room, and Jack hurst 
out.) Oh, you devil! Well, where’s Lalage? 
Where’s Miss Leg — .Fanny or Betty, or what 
the devil’s her name?” “The poor tiring has 
a very odd name, Jack. AVhat think you of 
Bad Log?” “Nonsense. Miss Bad Leg I im- 
po.s8ible, I know of nobody of tire name of 
Bad. Como, you’re joking, and I can't stop 
long. I’ll come back to dinner, if you like; 
hut must be off now ; — ao introduce me. Is 
that the way there?” “No, this is the way, 
Jack. Little Bad Leg, my dear creature, 
allow mo to introduce my friend John Tom- 
kins, Bsquire, of Galloping Hall. John Tom- 
kins — Bad Leg.” “Eh? pooh, pooh, Harry. 
This is one of your fetches, Como, come, I 
know your goes.”’ “Egad, Jack, it’s neither 
niy fetch nor My go, at present, I assure you. 
There is an old epigram — 

I aju unable,' yoiiaor beggar orlw, 

‘To stand or go.’ If bosayiitnw, Iioliw:— 

whicli is not true; for he may sit, as I am 
iObliged to do at this present.” . 

I had some difficulty in persuading my 
friend Tomkins that thero was no other leg in 
the case than my own. “Well, Harry," says 
he, “ I’m heartily sorry for it, upon niy soul; 
for now jis you have caught mo with my JO0 
Manton, I suppose I’m to be had up for fetch- 
ing down a few birds ; whoreasif.I couldhave 
fairly found you out in your tricks with -the 


cottagers, I could have read yon a bit of a 
lecture myself, by way of a muffler.” “Why, 
Jack, as you say, I have caught you in the 
fact, and I wonder at a fellow of your sense 
and spirit, that you’re not above cutting up a 
parcel of tom-tits,” “Grouse, Hurry, grou.se, 
and partridges and pheasants, and all that. 
Tom-tits I let the Cockneys try to out up tom- 
tits.” “Well, to be sure there’s a good deal of 
diflference batwoon breaking the legs of par- 
tridges and tom-tits. The partridge, too, is a 
fierce bird, and can defend itself. I t’s a gallant 
thing, a fight with a partridge!” “Eh? 
Nonsense. Now you are at some of your ban- 
ter. But it's no joke, I assure you, to me, 
having a fine morning’s sport. You can read 
and all that; but every man to his taste. 
However, I can’t stop at present. Here’s 
Needle, poor fellow, wants to be off. Glorious 
morning — never saw such a morning— but I’ll 
come back to dinner, if you like, instead of 
going to the Greyhound. I gave a hraee of 
partridges just now to the good woman ; and I 
say, Harry, if you get me some claret, I’ll have 
it out with you— I will, upon my soul — ITi 
rub up my logie, and have a regular spar.” 

My friend Jack returned in good time, and 
hod his birds well dressed. I was in despair 
about the claret, till the host of the Greyhound 
drew it out from a store which he kept against 
the month of September; and Jack being a 
good-humonred fellow, and having liad a vie- 
torious morning, he did very well. Mrs. Wil- 
son and the Doctor had equally protested 
against my having company to dinner, being 
afraid of the noise and tlio temptation to eat ; 
but I promised them to abstain, and tliat I 
would, talk as much as possible to hinder Jack 
from being obstreperous ; which they tliought 
a dangerous remedy. I got off very well, by 
dint of talking while Jack ate; and such is 
vanity, that I was not displeased to see tliat I 
rosB greatly in my hD8t6,s8’B opinion by my 
defence of the bird-creation. It was onrious 
to observe how Jack shattered her, as she came 
in and out, with his oaths and great voice, and 
how gratefully she seemed to take breath and 
Bubstance again under the Paradisaical shelter 
of iny arguments. But I believe I startled 
her too, with the pictures I was obliged to 
draw. This is the worst of such points of dis- 
cussion. You are obliged to put new ideas of 
pain and trouble into innocent heads, in . the 
hope of saving pain and trouble itself. But 
,we must not hesitate for this, The one is a 
. mere notion compared with the other. It i.s 
soon got rid of or set aside by : minds i iu 
health; and the unhealthy ones are liable to 


■worse deductions, if the matter is not fairly 
laid open. 

However, wishing to let Jack have his ease 
in perfection, as far as he could, I was for 
postponing the argument to another day, and 
seeing him relish his birds and claret in peace. 
But the more he drank, the less he. would 
hear of it, “Bo, sides,” says he, “I’ve been 
talking about it to Bilson — you know Bil- 
aon, the Christ Church man, — and he’s been 
putting me up to some prime good argu- 
ments, 'faith. I hope I shan't forget ’em. 
By the by, I’ll tell you a good joke about Bil- 
son — -But you don’t eat anything. What, is 
your leg .so bad a.s that comes to? You don’t 
pretend, I hope, not to eat partridge, hoeause 
of your love of the birds?” “No, Jack, but 
I’d rather know that you had killed ’em than 
Bilson, because you arc a jollier hand; you 
don’t go to the sport with such. reverend so- 
phistry.” “That’s famous. Bilson, to be 
sure, — But stop, don’t let me forget another 
thing, now I think of it. Bilson says you eat 
poultry. What do you say to that? You eat 
chicken.” “ I am not sure that I can apologize 
for eating grouse, except, as I said before, 
■when you kill ’em. Evil communications cor- 
rupt good platters, I can only say that no 
grouse should be killed for me, unless a perfect 
Tomkins — an unening shot — had the bringing 
of them down. I could give up poultry too; 
but death is c.ommon to all ; a fowl is soon 
despatched ; and many a fowl would not exist, 
if death for the dinner-table were not part of 
his charter. I confess I should not like to keep 
poultry. There Is a violation of fellowsliip and 
domesticity in killing the sharers of our home- 
stead, and especially in keeping them to kill. 
It would make me seem like an ogre. But 
this is one sentiment ; that violated by making 
a sport of cruelty is another. Bnt I will not 
ai'gue thin matter ivith you now. Jack, It 
would be a cruelty itself. It would be inhos- 
pitable, and a foppery. I rvish to put wine 
down, your throat, and not to thrust my argu- 
ments, Be.-'idos, as you say, I never shall con- 
vince you ; so drink your claret, and tell me 
where you were yesterday.” “Why at Bil- 
son’s, I tell yon, .■md so I must talk while I 
think of it. Wo had a famous joke with Bil- 
son. Since he ■went into orders, he is very 
auxiou.s not to swear; and so he laid a wager 
he’d never swear again ; and yesterday, in the 
middle of dinner, while he was champing his. 
bird, and cutting up your argument about 
cruelty, .all of a sudden what does our Yicaf 
bat chap Ilk hand to bis jaw as if he was going 
to give a view holla, and rap out the d-^eat 


oath you ever heard. He had champed a shot, 
with an old tooth. Now that’s meat and 
dnnk to you, Harry, for all your tenderness.” 
“Why, it wa.s only a shot in a black coat, Jack, 
instead of a black cock.” “That's famous. 
I’ll tell him of that. Oh, Hal, your laugh is 
E,avage. Sec — ^you enjoy the sport now your- 
self.” “It ought to he a lesson to him.” 
“ Oh yes ! mighty considerate persons you 
Tatter and Spectator men are, and would make 
fine havoc with our amusements,” “Excu.se 
me. It is you that make fine havoc. I ■ivould 
have you amuse yourself to your heart’.s con- 
tent, if you would do it without breaking the 
bones and hearts of your, fellow-creatures. ” 
“ '.Fellow-creatures ! ’ and their ‘hearts ! ’ The 
hearts of woodcocks and partridges ! Pooh, 
pooh ! Bilson might have borne his pain 
better, I own, but what he says is very true ; — 
he says, if you come to think of it, tliero must 
bo pain in the world, and it would bo unmanly 
to think of it in this light.” “ Very well. 
Then do you. Jack, who are so manly, and so 
willing to encourage one's sports, stand a little 
farther, and let me crack your shin with this 
poker.” “Nonsense. That’s a very different 
thing.” “ Perhaps you’d prefer a good crack 
on the skull ? ” ‘ ' Nonsense. " " Or a thruat- 
out of your eye?” “No, no; all that’s very 
different.” “Well, you know what you have 
been about this morning. Go and pick your 
way again along tho palings there; and leave . 
me your fowling-piece, and I’ll endeavour to 
shoot you handsomely through the body." 

“ Nonsense, nonsense. I’m a man, you know ; 
and a bird’s a bird. Besides, birds don't fool 
as we do. They're not Christians. They are 
not reasoning beings. They’re not made of 
the same sort of stuff. In short, it’.s no use 
talking. There’s no end of those things,” 
“Ju.st so. This is precisely the way I .should 
argue if I had the winging of yon, ‘ Here,’ I 
should say, ‘ is Mr, John Tomkin.s. ’ Mind, I 
am standing with my manning -piece by a 
hedge.” “With your what?” “With my 
manning-piece. You cannot 3.ay fowling-piece, 
when it is tiwi that are to be brought down.” 
"Oh, now you’re joking.” “ 1 beg your par- 
don; you will find it no joke presently. ‘ Here,’ 
says I, ‘is Mr. John Tomkins coming;’ or, 
‘Here is a Tomkins. Lookathim. He’sinfine 
coat and waistcoat (we can't say feather, you 
know:) keep close: now for my Joe Manton: 
you shall see how I’ll iiepper him.’ ‘Pray 
j.don’t,’. says my companion. ‘A Tomkins hs a 
Tomkins after all, and has his feelings as we 
! have.’ ‘Stuff!’ says I; ‘Tomkinse.s don’t feel 
as we do. . They’re not Christians, for they do 
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not do as they would he done by. They’re not 
reasoning beings, for they do not see that a 
leg's a leg. They’re not made of the same 
sort of stulf; and so if they bleed, it does not 
signify: — if they die of a torturing fracture, 
who cares ? In short, it’s no use talUng. 
There's no end of these things. So here goes. 
Now if I hit him, he is killed outright, -whioh 
is no harm to anybody; and if I wound him, 
why lie only goes groaning and writhing for 
three or four days, and who eares for that ” 
“ Upon my soul, if 1 listen, you'll make a 
milk-sop of me. Consider- — think of the ad- 
vantages of fresh air and exercise; of getting 
up in the morning, and scouring the country, 
and all that.” “Excellent; but, my dear 
Tomkins, the bird.s are not bound to suffer, 
because j'ou W'ant fresh air.” “But it’s the 
only time of the year, pei'haps, that I can get 
out; and 1 must liavo something to do-some- 
thing to oceiipy me and lead me about.” 
“ Tile birds. Tomkins, ate not bound to have 
their legs and thighs broken, because you are 
in want of something to lead you about.” 
“Well, you know what 1 mean. I moan that 
we must not look too nicely into these things, 
as somebody said about fish ; or tve should fret 
eurselves fbr nothing. The birds kill one 
another.” “Ye.s, from necessity ; for the want 
of a meal. But they do not torture— or if they 
did, that would be because they did not re.ason 
as well as you and I, Tomkins.” “What I 
mean to say is, that there’s pain in the world 
alroady : we ohnnot help it ; and if wo can turn 
it to pleasure, so much the better. This is 
manly, I think.” “Well said, indeed. But 
to turn pain into pleasure, and to add to it by 
more pain, are two different things, are they 
not ? To bear pain like a man, and to inflict it 
like a sportsman, are two different things.” 
“A sportsman can he.w pain as well .as any- 
body.” “Then why does he not begin by 
turning his own pain into a pleasure ? As it 
is, he turns his own pleasure to another’s pain. 
Wily does he not begin with himself?” “How 
with himself?” “Why, yon talk of the want 
of amusement and excitement. Now to say 
nothing of cricket, and golf, and boating, and 
other sports, are there no snob things to be had 
as (luarter- staves, single-stick, and broken 
heads? A good handsome pain there is a 
gallant thing, and strengthens the soul as well 
as the body, If there must be a certain por- 
tion of pain In the world, these wore the ways 
to shm'o it. But to sneak about, s,afe one’s- 
aelf, with a gun and a dog, and inflict all sorts 
of wounds and torments upon' a parcel of little 
helpless birds,— Tomkins, you know not what 


you are at, when you do it; or you are too much 
of a man to go on. ” “I cannot think that rve 
inflict those tortures you speak of,” “How- 
many birds do you wound instead of kill? 
Say, upon an average, twenty to one, whioh is 
a generous computation. How many hundred 
birds would this make in the course of the 
day? How many thou,5and,s in the ooiiree of a 
season? To bring them down, and then be 
obliged to kill them, i.s butcherly enougli: but 
to lame, and dislocate, and shatter the joints 
and bodies of so many that fly off, and le,avo 
them to die a lingei-ing death in their agony, — 
I think it would not be imwmrthy of some 
philosophers and teachers, if they were to think 
a little of all this as they go, and not talk of 
the ‘sport’ and the 'amusement’ like others; 
as if men were to be trained up at once into 
thought and want of thought, into humanity 
and cruelty. Eeally, men are not the only 
creatures in existence; and the langh of mutual 
complacency and approbation is apt to contain 
very sorry and shallow things, even among' the 
'celehr-ated’ and 'highly respectable.’ I don’t 
speak of you, Jack ; but of tho.se who make a 
profession of thinking, wliioh you know you 
are not under the necessity of doing. But 
what's the matter?” "I’ve got the d — dost 
toothache come upon me. It’s this cursed 
draught. Of all pains the toothache is the most 
horrible. I’ve no patience rvith it.” "I'll 
shut the door. There— now never mind the 
toothache, for I’ll boar it capitally.” “you 
bear it ! That’s a good one, Very easy for 
yon to hear it; but how tho devil can I'/— 
Hm I hm I (writhing about) it’s tho onrsedest 
p.ain.” “ Stay — here’s some oil of cloves Mrs. 
Wilson has brought you. .How does it feel 
now?” “'Wonderfully. The pain is quite 
gone. It was very bad,’ I as,sur6 you. You 
must not think I am wanting in proper courage 
as a man, because it hurt me so. You know, 
Harry, I can be as bold as most men, though 
I say it who shouldn’t.” .“My dear Jack, you 
have as much right to speak the truth as I 
have. The boldest of men is not expected to 
be without feeling. An ofiicer may go bravely 
into battle,: and bear it bravely too, but he 
must feel it: he cannot be insensible to a .shat- 
tered knee.” “Certainly not.” — “Or to a jaw 
blown away— ” “By no means.” “Or four 
of his ribs jammed in-— ” ■ “ Horrible!” “Or 
a face mashed, and his nose forced in — ” 
“Don't speak of it!” “ Or his two legs taken 
off by a cannon-ball, he being left to faster to 
death on a winter’s night on a Iflrge plain.” 
“ Upon my soul, you make my flesh creep on 
my bones." ‘‘ A gallant spirit is not hound to 
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fflol iill this, or even to hear of it, without 
sluuldering, even tlxough the battle may be 
necessary, and a great good prodtieed by it to 
sufiet}". " “Certainly, certainly, God knowa.” 
“ It is only a woodcock or a snipe that ought 
to hear it without complaining: your partridge 
is the only piece of flesh and blood that we 
may put into such a state for no necessity, but 
purely for our sport and pleasure.” “How? 
Wliat'a that you say?” “ I say it is none but 
birds that we may, with a perfect conscience, 
lame, lacerate, mash, and blow their legs and 
balks away, and leave, God knowa where, to 
perish of neglect and torture, they being the 
only mascnlinc creatures living, and not to 
be lowered into comparison with soldiers and 
gallant men.” “Hey? — Why as to that? — 
Hoy? What? 'Fore George, you bewilder me 
with your list of tortures. But how am I to 
be sure that a bird feels as you say ?” “ It ia 

enough that you know nothing cerfain. As 
you are not sure, you have no right to hazanl 
the injustice, c,speeiaUy as you cannot help 
being sure of one thing; which is, that birds 
have flesh and blood like ourselves, and that 
they afford similar evidences of feeling and 
suffering. Allow me to read you a passage 
that I cut the other day out of an old revievr. 
It is taken from Ifothorgill’s Essay on the 
Philosophy, Study, and Use of Natural His- 
tory; a book which I shall make acquaintance 
with as soon as I can. Hero it te 
“ ‘ It may iMrliaps ba 6 aM, that a dinoourwi on the 
Iniquity' oiiil evil oraiaequoiicen of intirder would coino 
with a bad sraoo from ono Who was hinisolf annmiorer, 
.lud au it wmiid : but not if it came from the lips of a 
raimiitant murderer. Wlio oaii describe that which ho 
has not 80611, or give utterauoa to tliat which lie has not 
fult 1 Never shall I forget tha remomhrance of a Uttlo 
liioident which oocured to mo during my boyish days— 
au inoidoiit wliich many will deem trilling and unlra- 
portani, but trhiuh has been p.artionl'a’iy intorastiiig to 
my heart, us giving origin to sentinionts, and rules of 
netion, wliicli have sinca been very dear to me.— Besides 
a singttlar elegamie of form and beauty of piumago, the 
eye of the comnioii lu/Amiii is iicciiliarly soft and etc- 
preasive ; it is largo, biaok, and fnll of lustre, rolling, na 
it seems to do, in liquid gems of dew. I had shot a bird 
of this beautiful species ; but, on taking it up, I found 
that it was not dead. I lind woinuleil it.a breast ; and 
some big drops of blomi stained tlio pure whitenesa of 
its feathers. As I lield the liapless iiini in my band, 
hundreds of its companions liovered around my head, 
uttering continiietl slirieks of distress, .and, by thoir 
plaintive cries, .appeared to liemoan tlio fhto of one; to 
whom they were connected by ties of tlie most tender 
and interesting nature ; wlulst the poor wounded bird 
continually moaned, with a kind of inward wailing 
note, expressive of the keenest .anguish : .and, over and 
anon, it raised its ilrooping lioad, and turning towiirda 
the wound in its breast, toiielied it with its bill, and 
thou looked up ill my faoo with an oxpreaaion that I have 
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no Wiaii to forgot, for it had power to touch my he.art, 
whilst yet a boy, when a tboiiaiuid dry precepts in the 
acadeniioai otosot would have been of no avail.' " 

“■’R'ell now, Harry, that’s touching. He’s 
right about the precepts. You have saved ’em 
from being dry, eh, with your claret ; but all 
that you have said hasn't touched me like that 
story. A lapwing ! hang me if I shall have 
the heart to touch imother lapwing. " “ But 

other birds. Jack, have feelings, .xs well as lap- 
wings.” “AVhat do you say, though, about 
Providence ? Bilson said simie famous things 
about Providence. AVhat do you say to that ?” 
“ Oh, ho ! what I he 

* Admita and loaves them Provideiu^e's care’ — 
Does he? — You remember the passage, Jack, 
in Pope: 

“ ‘ God cannot love (cries Blnnt witli tearless oyos): 

Tlio ivreteh he starves ; and piiously denies. 

The humbler bishop, with a meeker air, 

Admits, onti leaves t/iem, Providonoe's care,’ 

“But tve are Providence, Jack— nay, don't 
start: I mean that our own feelings, our own 
regulated feelings and instructed benevolence, 
are a part of tha general action of Providence, 
a consequence and furtherance of the Divine 
Spirit. You see 1 can preach as well as Bilson, 
Humanity is the most visible putting forth of 
the Deity’s hand; the noblest tool it works 
with. Or if this theology doesn’t sem, recol- 
lect the fable of Jupiter and the AVaggoner. 
i Are wo content with abstract references to 
I Providence, when wo can work out any good 
for ourselves, or save our.sclvea b-om any evil? 
Did Bilson wait for Providence to induct him 
to his living? Did ho not make a good stir 
I about it himself? Push him into a ditch the 
next time you meet him, and see if he will not 
bustle to get out of it. Leave him to get out 
by himself, and see if he does not think you a 
hard-hearted fellow. AVing him. Jack, wing 
him ; and see if he’ll apply to Providence or a 
surgeon.” "Eh? that would be famous. 1 
say — I must be going though; it’s getting dark, 
and I must be in town by nine. AA’ell, Harry, 
ihy boy, good-by. I can’t say you’ve eonviuceil 
me; you know I told you I wasn't to be con- 
vinced; hut f plainly confess I don’t like the 
story of the lapwing; it makes the bird look 
like a sort of human creature ; and that's not 
to be resisted. So I’m taken in about lapwings. 
Adieu.” “AVell, Jack, you shall say that in 
print, and perhaps do more good than you are 
aware. Have you any objection?” “Not 1, 
’faith; I’d .s.ay it .my where, if it came into my 
head. — But how? In the Spiovting Magazine?” 
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“Wliy I’m afraid we can hardly attain to such 
eminence as that, especially on such a subject.” 
“I WHS thinking BO. Oh, I see:— ^you’ll pull 
your hive about my ears. Well, so be it 
Adieu, Harry; I’ll scud you the books.” 

‘‘Adieu, honeafc .lack, jollicst of the myr- 
midons of ‘young-oyod Massacre.’” 


LITTLE BACHEL.I 

In one of the wild nooks of heath land, 
which are set .so prettily amidst our richly 
timbered valleys, stands the cottage of Robert 
Ford, an industrious and substantial black- 
smith. There is a striking appearance of 
dingy comfort about the whole demesne, form- 
ing as it does a sort of dctaclicd and isolated i 
territory in the midst of the uninclosed 
common by which it is surrounded. The 
ample gartlon, whose thick, dusty, quickset 
hedge runs along the highroad; the snug 
cottage, whose gable-end abuts on the cansa- 
wny; the neat court, which parts the house 
from the long, low-browed shop and forge ; 
and the stable, cart-shed, and piggeries be- 
hind, have all an air of rustic opulence : even 
the clear, irregular pond, half covered with 
daoks and geese that adjoins, and the old 
pollard oak, with a milestone leaning against 
it, that overhangs the dwelling, seem in ac- 
cordance with its consequence and character, 
and give finish and harmony to the picture. 

The inhabitants were 'also in excellent keep- 
ing. Robert Ford, a stout, hearty middle- 
aged pian, sooty and grim as a collier, paced 
backward and forward l)etween the house and 
the forge with the step of a man of substance 
— -his veiy leather apron had an air of im- 
portance; his wife Dinah, a merry, comely 
'woman, wt at the open door, in an amplitude 
of cap and gown and handkerchief, darning 
an eternal worsted stocking, and hailed the 
passers-by with the checrfii! freedom of one 
well to do in the world; and their three sons, 
well-grown lads, from sixteen to twenty, were 
the pride of the village for industry and good 
humour— to say nothing of their hereditary 
love of cricket. On a Sunday, when they had 
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on their beat clothes and cleanest faces, they 
were the handsomest youths in the parish. 
Robert Ford was proud of his boys, as well he 
might be, and Dinah was still prouder. 

Altogether it was a happy family and a 
pretty scene; especially of an evening, w-hen 
the forge was at wmrk, and when the bright 
firelight shone throiigli the large unglazed 
window, illumining with its strange, red, un- 
earthly light the. group that stood round the 
anvil; showers of sp.arks flying from the heated 
iron, and the loud strokes of the sledge-hammer 
resounding over all the talking and laughing 
of the workmen, re-enforced by three or four 
idlers who were lounging about the shop. It 
formed a picture, which in a summer evening 
wc could seldom pass without stopping to con- 
template; beside, I had a roadside acquaiitt- 
ance with Mrs. Ford, had taken shelter in her 
cottage from thunder-storms and snow-storms, 
and even by daylight could not walk by without 
a friendly “How d’ye do?” 

Late in last autumn we observed an addition 
to the family, in the person of a pretty little 
shy lass of some eiglit years old, a fair, slim, 
small-boned child, with delioato features, large 
blue eyes, a soft colour, ligiit shining hair, and 
a remarkable neatness in her whole appearance. 
She seemed constantly busy, either sitting on 
a low stool by Dinah’s side at needle-work, or 
gliding about the kitchen, engaged in some 
household employment — for tlie wide open 
door generally favoured the paasengors with a 
full view of the interior, from tlie fully stored 
bacon-rack to the nicely swept hearth; and 
the little girl, if she perceived iieraolf to lie 
looked at, would slip behind the olook-oase, or 
creep under the dresser to avoid notice. Mrs. 
Ford, when questioned as to iler now inmate, 
said tlmt she was her liusliand's niece,' the 
daughter of a younger brother, who had worked 
somewhere London-way, and had died lately, 
leaving a widow with eleven children in dis- 
tressed oironm!3tancBs. Blie added, that having 
no girl of their own, they had taken little 
Rachel for good and all ; am! vaunted much 
of her handiness, her Boamstresship, and her 
scholarship, how she could road a chapter with 
the parish clerk, or make a shirt with the 
schoolmistress. Hereupon i she called her to 
display her work, which was indeed extra- 
ordinary for so young a ireedle-woman; and 
I would fain have had her exhibit her other ae- 
I complishment of reading ; but the poor little 
maid hung down her head, and blushed up to 
her wliite temples, and almost cried, and 
I though too frightened to run aivay, shrank 
1 hack, till she was fairly hidden behind her 


portly aunt ; so that that perfomanee was per- 
i'uroe pretermitted. Mrs. Ford was rather scan- 
dalized at this shyness; and expostulated, 
coaxed, and scolded, after the customary fashion 
ou such occasions. “ Shamefacedness was,” 
siie said, “ Eacliel's only fault, and she be- 
lieved the child could not help it. Her uncle 
and cousins were a.s fond of her as fond could 
lie, liiit .slic was afraid of them all, and had never 
entered the shop since there she had been, 
liachel,” she added, “was singular in all her 
ways, and never .spent a farthing on apples or 
gingerbread, though she had a bran new six- i 
pence which her uncle had given her for hem- | 
luing his cravats; she believed that she was | 
saving it to send home.” 

A mouth passed away, during which time, i 
from the mere habit of seeing us .frequently, 
liachel became so far tamed as to behold me and | 
iny usual walking companiou without much 
dismay; would drop her little curtsey without 
colouring so very deeply, and was even won to 
accept a bun from that dear compaiuon’.s 
pocket, and to answer yes or no to his 
questions. 

. At the end of that period, as we were re- 
turning , home in the twilight from a round of 
morning visits, we perceived a sort of confusion 
in the forge, and heard loud sounds of scolding 
from within the shop, mixed with hitter lamen- 
tations from without. On a nearer approach, 
wo discovered that the object in distress wa.s 
an old aeqnaintance, a young Italian boy, such 
a wanderer from the Lake of Como as he whom 
IVordsworth hhs addressed so beautifully : — 

— “ Or on tliy head to polso a show 
Of plaster craft in BoemJy row ; 

Tlia BinoofiU form of milk-white steed. 

Or bkd that soared with Oanymede : 

Or through our liatnlets thou wilt hear 
The sightless Milton with bis hair 
Around his placid temples curled, 

And Bhakspears at his aide a freight. 

If clay could think and mind were weight, 

He pas.sed us almost every day, carrying his 
tray full Of images into every quarter of the 
village. We hnd often wondered how he could 
find vent for Ms commodities ; but our farmers’ 
wives p.'itronize that branch of art ; and Stofano, 
with ids light firm step, his upright cari-iage, 
his dancing eyes, and his broken English, was 
a universal favourite. 

At present the poor boy’s keen Italian, fea- 
tures and bright dark eyes were disfigured by 
crying; and his loud wailings and southern 
gesticulations bore witness to the extremilgr pf, 
his distress, The cause of his grief was visible 


in the half empty tray that rested ou tlie win- 
dow of the forge, and the green parrot winch 
lay in fragments on the footpath. The wratli 
of Robert Ford required some further explana- 
tion, which the praseuee of his worship instantly 
brought forth, although the enraged blacksmith 
was almost too angry to speak intelligibly. 

It appeared that his youngest and favourite 
son, William, liad been oliaffbring with Stefano 
for this jdcntieai green parrot, to pre.<ent to 
Rachel, when a mischievous lad, running along 
the road, had knocked it from the window-sill, 
and reduced it to the state wiiich we saw. So 
far was more misfortuno ; and undouhteiUy if 
left to himself our good neighbour would have 
indeimufled tlie little mcrehant, but poor 
Stefano, startled at the suddenness of the 
accident, trembling at the .anger of the severe 
master on whose account ho travelled the 
country, and probably in the darkness really 
mistaking the oiTendcr, unluckily accused 
I William Ford of the overthrow; whioh accusa- 
I tion, although the assertion was instantly and 
humbly retracted on William's denial, so 
arou.sed the English blood of the father, a com- 
plete John Bull, that he was raving, till black 
in the face, against cheats and foreigners, and 
tliroatoning the young Italian with whipiung, 
and the treadmill, and justices, and stoeka, 
when we made our appearance, and the storm, 
having nearly exhausted its fury, gradually 
abated. 

By this time, however, the clamour had 
attracted a little crowd of lookers-on from the 
house and tlie road, among.st the rest Mrs. 
Ford, and, peeping behind her aunt, little 
Rachel. Stefano continued to exclaim in his 
imperfect accent, " He will beat me ! " and to 
sob and crouch and shiver, as if actually suffer- 
ing under the impending chastisement. It was 
impos.sible not to sympathize with such a reality 
of distros.s, altlioiigh we felt that an English 
boy, similarly situated, would have been too 
stout-hearted not to restrain its expre,s.Hinri. 
" Sixpence 1” and “my master will beat me,” 
intermixed with fresh bursts of crying, ivore 
all his answers to the various inquiries as to 
the amount of ids loss, with which he was 
assailed; and young William Ford, 'a lad of 
grace,’ was approaching his hand to iiis poefcot, 
and my dear companion liad just drawn forth 
his pnrsc, when the good intentions of the one 
wore arrested by tlie stern commands of his 
father, and the other was stopped by the re- 
appearance of Rachel, who had run back to 
I the house, and now darted tiuougli tlie group 
1 holding out lierown newsixpeiice— her hoarded 
i sixpence-^and put it into idtei'auo’s hand I 


3 imagined that the dear child was 
ler generosity ; she was loaded with 
every one, which, too much excited 
to feel her baahfulaesa, she not only endured 
but returned. Her uncle, thus rebuked by an 
infant, was touched almost to tears. He folded 
her in his arms, kissed her, and bles,sed her; 
gave Stefano half a crown for the precious six- 
pence, and .swore to keep it as a relic and a 
lesson as long as he lived. 

Miss MiTronn. 


To wwtoh tins tints of tlio snnuuer alcy ; 
To lurk in tins depths of a sylvim bower. 
Lulled by the lone stroam’s hillaby. 


Bound childhood's day shin 
Of beauteoua gleam and of i 
But the hour tiio young lioa 
Brings brightest joy to n pa.- 


O fish-est season in the life of man ! 

Sweet noontide of his sliort and clietiuored day 
Who would not wish to live .-igain that span 
Of radiant lioises and feelings, over gay, 

Wliich roimd thu heart, like sunbeams in tlie s 
In many a ghiil and glittering hiijo ran I — 
Such aa of old young poets used to dream 
Begirt the brow of her that led the van 
Of merry maids, who danced on vino-olad hilli 
To the soft tinkling musio of old Grecian rills. 

That morn I the young mind breaks its golden 
And finds its wings expand o’er trackless air ; 
Oh wliat a gush of towering fancies swell 
In billowy madness, and a power that ne’er 
Would seem to bend heiienth misfortune s gale 



'Tis sweet to stand, at tho dusky hoin, 
By tlie pebbly vim of n glassy lake, 
WliUe myriad stars, in a silout shower. 
Drop calmly down as a silv'ry flake. 


Tho song of birds— the lulllne hum of bees— 
Tho Wont of lambs-the evening watorthU— 
The shephoi-d'a pipe— tho dulcet summer broczi 
The milkmaid's meriy lay— commingled, all 
In soft luumonious ondenoo charm tho oar, 

And make earth seem hut one vast nrasio-lmll- 
Ono olioir of joy— this life a long career 
Of sweets whereon tho heart shmild never pnll: 
O happy time, O days of oarolcBs glee— 

Of golden morning dreams-from pain and sorron 


But whore's the sight, on tho earth or sky, 
By the garden bower, or woodland wild. 

And fervent look, of a praying child f 
The ehernh form seems not of this land, 

No tenant of earthly mould or olay. 

But a stranger— come from the seraph band 
On Hen's hill, in tho realms of day. 


But ahl what snares athwart its pathway lie, 
Wlmt fraud is uaod to lure it from the way 
Ite fond heart seeks beyond yon siianglod sky, 
And oliain It mnlor ein's ennwivo sway I 
O youth, beware, for inyrind unseen foes 
By night, liy day, their nitlilass triok'ries try 
Thy soul to rifle of its dower on Idgli, 

And rob thy yonng heart ol its soft reiioao— 
Its bed of po.ueo— its liopes of .ldgh renown— 
Then leave thee to tlio world’s siieor and dia 


A dream of light,— a vision of might,— 

A starbeam cased in a mortal um,— 

A Boul of bliss from siiliores of delight,— 

An. ineonso breath from the lamps that bum. 


Around the throne of tho Unseen Power 
.Umt mloth beyond tho depths of nlght,- 
A sainted seer ofrthe heavenly dower, 
That waits the good in tho land of light ; 


But happy ho I who, Ilka that maiden ftiir, 
Whom painter's art has reared before our 03 


Come liore to toll to the earthly mind 
Of the hopes that spring whore fears be 


• deathless blfci 
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lonely taralet, witii its hoMO of prayer, 
To which a matron's giucled oa her way, 
r one that shows a ilaugliter'a tender ear* 


THE LTTTIST AND THE 
NIGHT I Nfi ALE. 
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FRIENDS. 

Thfi two rarest tilings to be met with are good- 
sense ami good-nature. For one man who 
judges right, there are twenty who ean say good 
things; ns there arc numbers who will serve 
you or do friendly actions, for one who really 
wishes you well. It has been said, and often 
repeated, that "mere good-nature is a fool:” 
hut I think that the dearth of sound sense, for 
the most part, proceeds from the want of a real 
unaffected interest in things, except as tliey 
react upon ourselves : or from a neglect of the 
maxim of that good old philanthropist who 
said, “Nihil hmuaniamealienumputo.” The 
narrowness of the heart warps the understand- 
ing, and makes ns weigh objects in the scales of 
our self-love, instead of those of truth and jus- 
tice. Wo consider not the merits of the ease, or 
what is due to others, but the manner in which 
our own credit or consequence will be affected; 
and adapt our opinions and conduct to the last 
of these rather than to the first. The judg- 
ment is seldom wrong where the feelings are 
right ; and they generally are so, provided they 
are warm and siueerc. He who intends others 
well, is likely to advise them for the best : ho 
who has any cause at heart, seldom ruins it by 
his imprudence. Those who play the public 
or their friends slippery tricks, have in secret 
no objection to betray them. 

One finds out tiie folly and malice of mankind 
by the impertinence of friends — by their pro- 
fessions of service and tenders of advice — by 
their fears for your reputation and anticipations 
of what the world may say of you; by which 
means they suggest objections to your enemies, 
and at the same time absolve themselves from 
the task of justifying your errors, hy having 
w.-iwied you of the conaequenccs — hy the care 
witii which they tell you ill-news, and conceal 
from you any flattering circumstance — by their 
dread of your engaging in any creditable at- 
tempt, and mortification if you succeed— -by 
the difficulties and lundraneos they throw in 
your way — Iiy their satisfaction when you hap- 
pen to make a slip or get into a scrape, and 
their determination to tie your hands behind 
you, lost you should get out of it — by their 
panic-terrors at your entering into a vindication 
of yourself, lest in the course of it you should 
call upon tliein for a certificate to your char- 
acter— by their lukewarmness ' in defending, 
by their readiness in betraying yon — ^by the 
high standard by which they tty you, and to 
which you can hardly ever come up— by their 
forwardness to partake your triumphs, by their 


backwai-dness to share your disgrace — hy their 
acknowledgment of your errors out of candour, 
and suppression of your good qualities out of 
envy — ^Ijy their not contradicting, or hy their 
joining in the cry against you, lest they too 
should become objects of tlie same abuse — by 
their playing the game into your adversaries’ 
hands, by always letting their imaginations 
take part with their cowardice, their vanity, 
and selfishness against you ; and thus realizing 
or hastening all the ill eonsequencos they affect 
to deplore, by spreading abroad that very spirit, 
of distrust, obloquy, and hatred, which they 
predict will be excited agaimst you ! 

I like real good-nature and good-will better 
than I do any offers of patronage, or plausible 
rules for my conduct in life. I may suspect the 
soundness of the last, and I may not be quite 
sure of the motives of the first. People com- 
plain of ingratitude for benefits, and of the 
neglect of wholesome advice. In the first place, 
we pay little attention to advice, because we 
ai'e seldom thought of in it. The person who 
gives it either contents himself to lay down 
(ex cathedra) certain vague, general maxims, 
and "wise saws,” which we knew before; or, 
instead of considering what we ovyht to do, 
recommends what he himself would do. Ho 
merely substitutes his own will, caprice, and 
prejudices for ours, and expects us to be guided 
by them. Instead of changing places with us 
(to see what is best to be done in the given 
circumstances), he insists on our looking at the 
question from liis point of view, and acting in 
such a manner as to please liim. This is not 
at all reasonable ; for one man’s meat, aeoordhig 
to tlie old adage, is another man's poison. And 
it is not strange, that starting from such op- 
posite premises, we should seldom jump in a 
conelusion, and that the art of giving and 
taking advice is little better than a game at 
cro.s3-purpoaes. I have observed that those who 
are the mo.st inclined to assist others are the 
least forward or peremptory with their advice; 
for having our interest really at heart, they 
consider what can, rather than what camot 
be done, and aid our views and endeavour to 
avert ill eonsequenoes by moderating our im- 
patience and allaying irritations, instead of 
thwarting our main design, which only tends 
to make us more extravagant and violent than 
ever. In the second place, benefits are often : 
conferred out of ostentation or pride, rather 
than from true regard; and the person obliged 
is too apt to perceive, this. People who are 
fond bf appearing in the light of patrons will 
perhaps go through fire and water to serve you, 
who yet would be soiry to find you no longer 
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wanted tlwiv assiatance, and whose friendship 
cools and their good-will slackens, as you are 
relieved by their active zeal from the necessity 
of being fiirtlier beholden to it. Compiission 
anil generosity are their favourite virtues; and 
they countenance you, as you afford them op- 
portunities for exorcising them. The instant 
you can go alone, or can stand upon your own 
ground, you are discarded as unfit for their 
pur{io.se. 

This is soniethingraore than nieregood-nature 
or humanity. A thoroughly good-natured man, 
a real friend, is one who is pleased at our good- 
fortune, as well as prompt to seize every occa- 
sion of relieving our diatres,H. We apportion 
our griititiulo aecordiugly. Wo are thankful 
for good'Wiil rather than for services, for the 
motive than the quantum of favour received — 
a kind word or look is never forgotten, while 
we cancel prouder and weightier obligations; 
and tho.so who esteem us or evince a partiality 
to us are those whom wc still consider a.s our 
be.st friends. Nay, so strong is this feeling, 
that wB extend it oven to those counterfeits in 
friendship, flatterers and sycophants. Our self- 
love, rather than our self-interest, is the master- 
key to our affoetions. 

There are different modes of obligation, and 
difierent avenues to our gratitude and favour. 
A man may lend his countenance who will not 
part with his money, and open his mind to us 
who will not draw out his purse. How many 
ways are there in which our peace may be 
assailed, besides actual want ! How many com- 
forts do we stand in need of, besides meat and 
drink and clothing 1 Is it nothing to “admin- 
ister to a mind diseased” — to heal a wounded 
spirit i After all otlier difflcultios are removed, 
we still want some one to bear with our infir- 
mities, to impart our confldonca to, to encourage 
us in our hobbies (nay, to get up and ride behind 
us), and to like us with all our faults. (.Jme 
friend.ship is self-love at second-hand; where, 
as in a flattering mirror, we may see our virtues 
magnified and our errors softened, and where wc 
may fancy our opinion of ourselves confirmed 
by an impartial and faithful witnea^ He (of 
ail the world) oreep.s the elo.sest in our bosoms, 
into our favour and esteem, who thinks of us 
most nearly as wo do of ourselves. Such a one 
is indeed the p.attern of a friend, another self — 
and our gratitude for the blessing is as sincere, 
as it is hollow in most other cases ! This is one 
reason wily entire friendship is scarcely to be 
found, except in love. There is a hardnc.ss and 
severity in our judgments of one another ; the 
spirit of competition , also intervenes, unless 
where there is too great an inequality of pre- 
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tension or difference of taste to admit of mutual 
sympathy and respect; hut a woman's vanity 
is interested in making the object of her olioieo 
the god of her idolatry; and in the intercourse 
with that sex, there is the finest balance ami 
reflection of opposite and answering excelloncea 
imagiuabie ! It is in the highest spirit of the 
religion of love in tlie female breast, that Lord 
Byron has put that beautiful apostrophe into 
the mouth of Anah, in speaking of her angol- 
iover (alas! are not the .sons of men too, wlieu 
they are deified in the licarts of women, only 
“a little loivor than the angels?”) 

"And when I think that his iminartal wings 
Shall ono day horer o’er tiie sopulehVB 
Of the poor child of day, tiuit bo artoieti liim, 

Aa ho adored the Uiglieat, deatli becomes 
leas torribio I” 

This is a dangerous string, which I ought never 
to touch upon ; but tlie shattered cords vibrate 
of thomaelvcs ! 

Few things tend more to alienate friendship 
I than a want of punctuality in our engagements, 
j I have known the breach of a promise to dine 
j or sup break up more than one intimacy. A 
i disappointment of this kind rankles in the 
i mind — it cuts up our pleasures (those rare 
I events in human life, which ought not to be 
wantonly sported witli I) — ^it not only deprives 
us of the expected gratification, but it rendera 
us unfit for, and out of humour with, every 
other; it make-s us think our society not worth 
having, which is not the way to make us de- 
lighted with our own tlioughts ; it ]e.ssenB our 
self-esteem, and do.stroya our confidence in 
others: and having leisure on our iianda (by 
being thus left alone) and sufiieicnt provocation 
withal, wc employ it in ripping up the faults 
of the acquaintiinco who has played us this 
slippery trick, and in forming resolutions to 
piicfc a quarrel with liim the very first opportu- 
nity we can find. I myself once declined an 
invitation to meet Talma, who wa.H an admirer 
of Sliakspearo, and who idolized Bonaparte, to 
keep an appointment with a person wiio had 
forgot it \ One great art of women who pretend 
to manage their husbands and keep them to 
themselves, is to contrive some excuse for l)refik- 
ing their engagements with friends for whom 
they entertain any respect, or ivlio are likely 
to have any influence over them. 

There is, however, a class of persons who 
have a pai'ticiilar satisfaction in falsifying youi 
expectations of pleasure in their society, who 
make appointments for no other ostensible 
purpose than 7tot to A’eeyj them; who think their 
ill-behaviour gives them an air of superiority 
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over yon, ii«tcail of placing them at your 
mercy; and who, in fact, in all their overtures 
of co'ndeacemling kindness towarcla yon, treat 
you exactly as if there was no such person in 
the world, Friendship is with them a moiio- 
drama, in wbidi they play the principal and 
sole part. They must needs be very imposing 
or amusing charaeter.s to surround themselves 
with a circle of friends, who find that they are 
tn lie mere ciphers. The egotism would in 
snclt instances be otfensive and intolerahle, if 
its very cxce.ss did not render it entertaining. 
Sdino hidividiials carry this h.ard, unprincipled, 
reckless unconsciousness of everything hut 
tliomaolves and their own purposes to such a 
pitch, tliat they may he compared to atitovmta, 
whom you never expect to consnlt your feelings 
or alter their movements out of complaisance 
to others. They arc wound up to a certain 
point by an intewial nmcliineiy which you do 
not very well comprehend; but if they perform 
their acoustoined evolutions so as to excite your 
wonder or laughter, it is all very well, you do 
not quarrel with them, but look on at the 
pantomime of friendship while it lasts or is 
agreeable. 

Only one other reflection occurs to me on 
this subject. I used to think better of the 
world than I do. I thought its great fault, its 
original sin, was barbaTou.s ignorance and want, 
which would be cured by the diffusion of civil- 
ization and letters. But I find (or fancy I do) 
that as selfishness is the vice of unlettered 
periods and nations, envy is tiio bane of moro 
refined and inteilectnal ones. A'^anity springs 
out of the gme of sordid self -interest. Men 
were formerly ready to cut one another’s throats 
about the gross moans of subsistence, and now 
they are ready to do it about reputation. The 
worst is, you are no better off if yon fail than 
if you succeed. You are despised if you do not 
excel others, and hated if you do. Abuse or 
praise equally weans your friends from you. 
\Vo cannot bear eminence in our own depart- 
ment or pursuit, and think it an impertinence 
in any other. Instead of being delighted with 
the proofs of exeelicnce and the admiration 
paid to it, Wo are mortified with it, thrive only 
by the defeat of others, and live on the c.areaas 
of in.anglod reputation. By being tried by an 
standard of vanity and .affectation, real 
objects and common people become odious or 
inhipid. Instead of being raised, ail is prosti- 
tutocl, degraded, vile. Evciything is reduced 
to this feverish, impoitunuto, harassing state. 
I’m heartily sick of it, and I’m sure I have 
re.ason if aiiy:0He hns,(' ..... 
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ODE TO LIBERTY. 

[Percy Bysshe Shelley, horn at Field Place, Hor- 
«baiQ, Sussex, August 4, 1792 ; drowned hy the capsizing 
of his boat in the JMlterrauoan, between leghorn and 
the Bity of Spezia, July, 1S22. He was educatad at 
Bton and Oxford. His flrat published eonipositioiw 
BBto two romances, Zastroza, and Si. Irvpie, i»‘ the 
Jtoaiovdan. These were ooinploted when he was only 
sixteon (ISOS) and were puWiahod anonymously; but 
they ailed to obtain any measure of sucoess. Whilst 
at 0-xtord he published a volume of poems entitled 
Paslhvmmis Poems of wy Aunt Margant Meholson. 
He next issued a pamphlet entitled A Pf/eiice oy’ Atfieisiii, 
ouaccoiintof which hewas, in March, ISll, expelled from 
the Uiilveraity. The jioat, whatever he may have felt 
under hia disgrace, consoled himself by writing Quern 
Mab; and in the same year ho married, at Gretna Green, 
Harriet Westbrooko, the daughter of a retired hotel- 
keeper. TUeunion appearstohavebeenamosttuihappy 
one, and throe months after they had been formally re- 
iai« vi8d,Mre. Shelley retuniod to her father, andShelley 
loft England for the Contiuoiit, acooinpanied by Mary 
WoUatoaecraft, daughter of Wffllam Godwin, to whom 
he waa subsequently manted (18111) on the death of 
Mrs. Shelley. His oltief poetical works wore (JUM it Jlf«6; 
The JievoU of Islam; Prometheus Unioum,- and the 

A glorious people vibrated again 
The lightning of the nations : Liberty, 

Frotn heart to heart, from tower to tower, o'er Spain, 
Seatteriiig ooiitiigloua Are into tlio sky, 

Gleamed. My Soul spuraed the oliaiiis of its dismay. 
And, in the rapid plumes of song. 

Clothed itself, subUme and strong ; 

As a young eagle soars the morning clouds among. 
Hovering In verse o'er its aooustiunod prey : 

[ Till from its station in the heaven of fame 
The Spirit’s whirlwind rapt it, and the ray 
Of the remotest sphere of living flame 
H'hioh pivves the void was from behind it flung, 

, Aafbamfromashlp'sswiftnoss, when there 0111110 
A voice out of the deep i I will record the Biuno. 

I The Sun and the seronest Moon sprang forth ; 

The burning stars of the abyss were hurled 
1 Into the depths of heaven. The dredal earth. 

That island in the ocean of the world, 


1 These and his other works are so well known that 
it is untiocesaary to refer to them hero; but it will bo 
interesting to quote the estimates of his genius given by 

January, 1820, says; UHo bad many of the faculties cd 
a groat poet. Ho was, however, we verily believe it 
now, scarcely in his right mind." Lord Macaulay, 
MUniurgh. Paiiew, ISSl, says i “He was not an author, 
but a hard. His poetry seems not to have been an art 
bnt an inspiration. Had ho lived to the full age of 
man. he might not improbably have giveri to tho 
world some great work of the very lilghsat rank in 
design and exeeution." 
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THE DOOTOK’S 'WOOING. 


THE DocTort’f? wooim 

BY MHS. OLIMAKT. 


[Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, hom in 1828, was ooo o( 
tliB moat suciieaafnl and prolific of our lady noreUBtH. 
Her literary career fiegan in 1849 with Passosres iii the \ 
USt. of Mm. Umyaret Maitland of Smmysidc. From 
time date till her death in 1807 she produced in rapid 
siiccBBsioB about three dozen novels, besides num- 
sroua other woita, of whieVr the most notable is tho 
HUtoricai Skdehst of the Jteigii of George II. Her fiuuo 

Ckronkks of Carihiftfoni, a series of domestic stories 
doscriptivc of iifu in a (luiot country town. Tho aeries | 
iiiciudoa : The Hector, The Doetor^s Fainilg, Saiaa Chapd, 
The ferpehtal Cnmte, and ilfiM MaiforBanhs.t Our 
extract is from The Hoctart Family, and tluat the situa- 
tion may be properly uiidorotood it is necessary to xuon- 
tioii that Eduvard Itkier to a young diwtor struggling 
hard to gain a practice in Carlingford. His brotlior, Fred 
—a lazy, goud-for-nothlug follow— has boon drowned. 
He bas loft a widow aud tbree childion dependent, as 
they luid boon ail along, on the widow’s siatsr, Nottie 
Underwood. The sisters are of Australian birth and of 
widely different charactera, Susan (Mrs. Fred) is weafc 
aud selflab, and obtains her own way in everything by 
irorsistently crying for it. Nettie is n shrewd, energetic, 
self-denying creature, who saorifloes her heart and life 
to provldo for her sister and tho oliUdran. She has 
stubbornly refused Dr. Bidsr's baud for their sakos, and 
she BOOS little in the futiue for herself but hard work 
for others who repay her with little gratitude. Tho 
widow.-wishos to return to Australia, and she gaina her 
objeot in the usual way, aided by the nppoarauoo of a 
colonial friend, Mr. Chatbain. This stalwart busliman 
is supposed to ha paying his addresses to Nettie, to tho 
bitter annoyance of the doctor.] 

Whqn tea tvas over, Nettie sent her children 
out of the way with peremptory distinctness, 
and stayed behind them to make her cornmnni- 
oation. If she noticed vaguely a certain con- 
fused impatience and desire to get rid of her 
in tlie looks of lier sister and the Australian, 
she attached no distinct meaning to it, but 
.spoke out with all the simplicity of an inde- 
pondent power, knowing all authority aud exe- 
cutive force to lie in her own hands alone, 

"Wlien do you think you can be ready to 
.start? My mind is made up. I shall set to 
work immediately to prepare,” said Nettie. 
"NoWi look liere,-8iwan: yon have been think- 
ing of it for mouths, .so it ia not like taking 
you by surprise. There i.9 a ship that sails on 
the 24th. If everything i.s p.ackcd and ready, 
will you consent to go on that day?” 

Mrs. Prod started with unfeigned surprise. 


f The “ CJhranielea” ftpi>eured originally in ffiackuiooiTs 
Magaeirie, and several separate editions of them have 
iieon published by Messrs, Blackwood and Sons. A 
cheip edition in four volufiies was issued, in 1809. • 


[ and, not without a little consternation, turned 
! her eyes towards her Mend before answering 
[ her sister. “It ia just Nettie’s way,” cried 
Susan — “just how she always doe.s — holds out 
against you to the very last, and then turns 
round and darts off before you can draw your 
I breath. The 2-Ith ! and this is the 19th I Of 
course we eau’t do it, .Nettie, I shall want 
I quantities of things, and Mr. Chatham, you 
know, is not used to your ways, and can’t be 
j whisked off in a moment whenever you please." 
j “ I daresay it’s very kind of Mr. Chatham,” 

I said Nettie; “but I can take you out very 
well by myself — just as well as I brought you 
here. And I can’t afford to get you quantitie.s 
of things, Susan. So please to understand I 
am going off to pack up, and on the 24th we 
shall go.” 

Once more, under Nettie’s impatient eyes, a 
look and a smile passed between her sister and 
the Australian. Never very patient at any 
time, the girl was entirely aggravated oat of 
all toleration now. 

“ I can’t tell what you may have to smile to 
each other about,” said Nettie. “It is no 
very smiling business to me, But since I am 
driven to it, I shall go at once or not at all. 
And so that you understand me, that i.s all I 
want to say.” 

With which words she di.sappeared suddenly 
to the multitudinous work that lay before 
her, thinking as little of Susan’s oppo,8ition as 
of the clamour raised by the children, when 
the hard sentence of going half an hour earlier 
to bed was pronounced upon them. Nettie’s 
h.aste aud peremptoriness were mixed, if it must 
be told, with a little resentment against the 
world in general. She had cea.sed being sad 
—she was roused and indignant, .By tlie time 
she had subdued the refractory children, and 
disposed of them for the night, those vast 
Australian boxes, which they had brought -with 
them acro.ss the seas, wore placed in tlie little 
hall, under tho pale light of the lamp, ready 
for tho process of packing, into which Nettie 
plunged without .a moment’s interval. 


Nettie did not hear the footstep which she 
might have recognized ringing rapidly down 
the frosty road. She was too busy rustling 
about with perpetual motion, folding and re- 
folding, and smoothing into miraculous com- 
pactnera all the heterogeneous elements of that 
mass. When a sudden knock came to the 
door she started, struck wdth alarm, then 
paused a moment, looking round lier, and per- 
ceiving at one hasty glance that nobody could 
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possibly enter withont aecing both herself and 
her oeeupation, made one prompt step to the 
door, which nobody appeared to open. It was 
Mrs. Smith, no doubt; hut the sudden brcath- 
ios.s flutter which came upon Hettie cast doubts 
upon tliat rapid conclusion. She opened it 
quickly, with a certain brcatlilc3.s, sudden 
promptitude, and looked out pale and daunt- 
lc8.a, undoratiuiding liy instinct that some new 
trial to her fortitude was there, On the other 
hand, Udward Rider pressed in suddenly, 
almo.?t without perceiving it was Nettie. They 
were both .standing in the Imll together, before 
they fully recogiiized cacli otlier. Then tlio 
doctor, gazing round him at tJie unusual con- 
fusion, gave an involnnt.ary groan out of the 
depths of his heart. “Then it is true!” said 
Dr. Rider. lie stood among the chaos, and 
saw all his own dreams broken up and sliaUered 
in pieces. Even pas.sion failed him in that 
first bitterness of conviction. Nettie stood 
opposite, with the sleeves of Iier black dress 
turned up fram her little white nimble ivn.sts, 
her hair pushed back from her cheeks, pushed 
quite heliind one delicate ear, her eyes shining 
with all tliose lights of energy and purpose 
which came to them as soon as she took up lier 
own character again. She met his eye with a 
little air of defiance, involuntary, and almost 
unconscious. “It is quite true,” said Nettie, 
bursting forth in sudden seif-justification; “ I 
hare my work to do, aud I must do it as heat 
I can. I cannot keep considering 3'ou all, and 
losing my life. I must do what God has given 
me to, do, or I must die.” 

: Never had Nettie been so near breaking 
down, and falling into sudden womanish tears 
and despair. She would not yield to tlie over- 
powering momentary passion. She clutched 
at the bundle of frocks again, and made room 
for them sp.a8moclical]y in the box which she 
had already packed. Edward Rider stood 
silent, gazing at her as in her sudden anguish 
Nettie pulled down and rocoustructed that 
curious honoy-eoinh. But he had not come 
here merely to gaze, while the catastrophe was 
preparing. He went up and seized her busy 
hands, raised lier up in spite of her resistance, 
and thrust away, with an exclamation of dis- 
gust, that great box in which all his hopes 
were being packed away. “Thera i.s first a 
question to settle between you and me,” cried 
the doctor ; you shall not do it. No ; 1 forbid 
it, Nettie. Because yon are wilful,” cried 
Edwiu-d Eider, hoarse and violent, grasping 
the hands tighter, with a strain in which other 
passions than love mingled, '.“am I to give up 
all the rights of a man? You are going away 


without even giving me just warning — without 
a word, without a sign ; and you think I will 
permit it, Nettie? Never — by heaven!” 

“Dr. Edward,” said Nettie, trembling, half 
with terror, half with resolution, “you have 
no authority over me. We are two people — 
we are not one. I .should not have gone away 
without a word or a sign. I should have said 
good-bye to you, whatever had happened ; but 
that is different from permitting or forbidding. 
Let us say good-bye umv and get it over, if 
that will plea.se you better,” she cried, drawing 
her hands from his grasp ; “but I do not in- 
terfere with your business, and I must domino 
my own way.” 

The doctor was in no mood to argue. He 
thrust the big box she bad packed away into 
a corner, and closed it with a vindictive clang. 
It gave him a little room to move in that little 
commonplace hall, with its dim lamp, which 
had witnessed so many of the most memorable 
scenes of his life, “Look here,” cried Dr. 
Rider; “authority has little to do with it. If 
you had been my wife, Nettie, to bo sure you 
could not have desei-ted me. It is as great a 
cruelty — it is as hard ripon me, this you are 
trying to do. I have submitted hitherto, and 
Heaven knows it has been bitter enough ; and 
yon scorn mo for my submission,” said, the 
doctor, making the discovery by’ instinct,. 
“When a fellow obeys you, it is only contempt 
you feel for him; but I tell you, Nettie, I will 
bear it no longer. You shall not go away. 
This is not to bo. I will neither say good-bye, 
nor think of it. What is your business is my 
* business; and I deolare to you, you shall not 
go unless I go too. Ah— I forgot. They tell 
me there is a follow, an Australian, who ven- 
tures to pretend — I don’t mean to say I believe 
it. You think he will not object to j'our bur- 
dens! Nettie! Don’t let ns kill each other. 
Let us take all the world on our shoulders,” 
cried the doctor, drawing near , again, with pas- 
sionate looks, “rather than part !” 

There was a pause — ^neither of them eoulil 
: speak at that moment. Nettie, who, felt her 
resolution going, hor heart melting, yet knew 
she dared not give way, clasped her hands tight 
in each other and stood trembling, yet refusing 
to tremble ; collecting her voice and thoughts. 
The doctor occupied that moment of suspense 
in a way which might have looked ludici-ous in 
other circumstances, but was a relief to :tbe 
passion that possessed him. He dragged rfie 
other vast Australian box to the same comer 
where he had, set the first, and plied them one 
above the other, .Then he collected with awk- 
ward care all the heaps of garments which lay 
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about, aua carried them off in the Other direc- 
tion to the stairs, where he laid them carefullj' 
with a chimay tenderness. When he had 
sweijt away all these encumbranoes, as by a 
sudden gust of wind, he came back to Nettie, ' 
and once more clasped the firm ]iaud.s which 
held each other fast. She broke away from him 
with a sudden cry— 

“You acknowledged it ■svas impossible! ” cried 
Hettio. ‘‘It is not my doing, or anybody’s; 
no one shall take the world on his shouldei's 
for my sake— I ash nobody to bear my burdens. 
Tiiank you for not believing it — that is a com- 
fort at least. Never, surely, any one else — 
and not you, not you! Dr. Mward, let ns 
make an end of it. I ivill never consent to 
put my yoke upon, your shoulders, but I — I 
will never forget you or blame you — any more. 
It is all hard, but we cannot help it. Good- 
bye — don’t make it harder, you, who are the 

oiily one that ; good-bye, — ^no more — don’t 

say any more.” 

At this moment the parlour door opened 
suddenly; Nettle’s trembling mouth and frame, 
and the wild protest and contradiction which 
were bursting from the Ups of the doctor, were 
lost upon the spectator, absorbed in her own 
affairs, and Ml of exoitoment on her own ac- 
count, who looked out. " Perhaps Mr. Ijdward 
will ‘wiUk in,” said Mrs, Fred. “Now he is 
hove to witness what I mean, I should like to 
speak to yon, please, Nettie. I did not think 
I should ever appeal to you, Mr. Edward, against 
Nettie’s wilfnlness— but, really now, ire, none 
of us can put up with it any longer. Please 
to walk in and hoar what I’ve got to say.” 

Tbo big Bushman stood before the little fire 
in the parlour, extinguishing its tiny glow 
With his vast sbado-w. The lamp buraed dimly 
upon the table, A certain air of confusion was 
in the room, Perhaiis it was because Nettie 
had already swept her own particular belong- 
ing.s out of that apartment, which once, to the 
doctor’s eyes, had breathed of her presence in 
every corner— hut it did not look like Nettie’s 
parlour toMght, Mrs, Fred, with the broad 
white bands of her cap streaming over her 
, black dress, had just assumed her place on the 
sofa; ■which was her domestic throne. Nettie, 
hiuoli stai-tled and taken by suiprise, stood by 
the table, waiting with a certain air of won- 
dering impatience what was to be said to 
her—with still the sleeves turned up fmm 
: her tiiiy ivrists, and her fingers unconsciously 
bhay . expressing her restless intolerance of 
this cleln.y by a hunda-ed involuntary tricks 
and movements, Thd doctor stood close by 
her, looking only it Nettie, watohiiig her,. 


with eyes intent as if she might suddenly dis- 
appear from under his very gaze. jVs for the 
Australian, he stood uneasy under Nettie's 
rapid investigating glance, and the slower sur- 
vey which Dr. Eider made on entering, He 
plucked at his big beard, and spread out his 
large person with a confu.slon and embarrass- 
ment rather more than merely belonged to the 
stranger in a fmnily p.arty; while Mrs. Fred, 
upon her sofa,: took up her hiiudkerchief and 
once more began to fan her pin k cheeks. What 
was coming? After a moment’s pause, upon 
■which Nettie could scarcely keep herself from 
breaking, Susan spoke. 

“Nettie has always had the upper hand so 
much that she thinks I am .always to do exactly 
as she pleases,” burst forth Mrs. B’red; “and 
I don’t doubt poor Fred encouraged her iu it, 
because he felt he was obliged to my family, 
and always gave in to her; but now I have 
somebody to stand by me,” added Susan, fan- 
ning still more violently, and with a sound in 
her voice which betrayed a possibility of tears — 
“now I have somebody to stand by me — 1 tell 
you once for all, Nettie, I will not go on the 
24th.” 

Nettie gazed at her sister in silence without 
attempting to say anything. Then she lifted 
her eyes inquiringly to the Australian, in his 
uneasy spectator position before the fire. She 
was not much discomposed, evidently, by that 
sudden assertion of will — possibly Nettle was 
n.sed to it— hot she looked curious and roused, 
and rather eager to know what was it now? 

“ I will not go on the 24th,” cried Mrs. Fred, 
with a hysterical toss of her head. “ I will not 
1)0 treated like a child, and told to get ready 
whenever Nettie pleases. She pretends it is 
all for our sake, but it is for the sake of having 
her own will, and heeause she has taken a sud- 
den disgust at something. I a.sked you in, 
Mr, Edward, becaimo you are her friend, ,and 
heeause yon arc the children’s uncle, and ought 
to know how they lue provided for. Mr. 
Chatham and I," said Susan, overcome by her 
feelings, and agitating the handkerchief vio- 
lontlj-, “have settled — to he — married first 
before wo set out.” 

If a shell had fallen in the peaceful apart- 
ment, the effect could not have been more 
startling, The two who had been called in to 
receive that intimation, and who up to this 
moment had boon standing together listening 
languidly enough, too much absorbed in the 
matter between themselves to lie very deeply 
concerned about anything Mrs. Fred could say 
or do, foil suddenly apart with the wildest 
amazement in their looks. “Susan, you .are 
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mad 1" cried Nettie, ffazing aghast at hersister, 
with an air of mingled astonishment and in- 
credulity. The doctor, too much excited to 
receive with ordinary decorum information so 
imirortant, made a .sudden step up to the big 
embaiTii-ssed Australian, who stood before the 
fire gazing into vacancy, and looking the very 
ewbodiment of conscious an'kirardneas. Dr. 
ilider stretched out botli lii.s bands and grasped 
tiie gigantic fist of the Bushman with an effusion 
which took that worthy altogether by surprise, 
“My dear foliow, I wish you joy — I wish you 
joy. Anytlnng I can be of use to you in, com- 
mand we ! ” cried tlie doctor, with a suppressed 
sliout of lialf incrcdHlous trlimipli. I'lien he 
returned restie.s.=!ly towards Nettie — ^they all 
turned to her with instinctive curiosity. Never 
ill all her troubie.s had Nettie been so pale; she 
looked in her si.stor’s face witli a kind of despair. 

“ Is this true, Susan?” she said, with a sor- 
rowful wonder as different as possible from the 
doctor’s joyful surprise — "not something said 
to vex us — really true? And this lias been 
going on, and I knew nothing of it; and all 
this time you have been urging mo to go back 
to the colony — me — as if you had no other 
thoughts. If you had made up your mind to 
this, what was the use of driving me desperate?” 
cried Nettie, in a sudden outburst of that in- 
comprehension which aches in generous hearts. 
Then she stopped suddenly and looked from 
her sister, uttering suppressed sobs, and hiding 
her fuce in her handkerchief on tlic sofa, to the 
Australian before the fire. “'What is the good 
of talking?” said Nettie, with a certain indig- 
nant impatient indulgence, coming to an abrupt 
conclusion. Nobody knew so well as she did 
how utterly useles.s it was to remonstrate or 
complain, iShe dropped into the nearest chair, 
and began with hasty tremulous hands to 
, smooth down the cuffs of her black sleeves. ■ In 
the bitterness of the moment it was not the 
sudden deliverance, but the hcartlessness and 
dome-stic treacheiy that .struck Nettie. She, 
the champion and defender of this helpless 
family for years — who had given them bread, 
and served it to them with her own cheerful 
unwearied hands-.-.who had protected as well 
as provided for them in her dauntless innocence 
and youth. When she was thus c.ast off’ on the 
brink of the costliest sacrifice of all, it was not 
the delightful sensation of freedom which oc- 
curred to Nettie. She fell back with a silent 
pang of injury swelling in her heart, and, all 
tremulous and hasty, gave her agitated atten- 
tion to the simple act of smoothing down her 
sleeves — a .simple but symbolical aet,which con- 
veyed a world of meaning to the mind of the 


doctor as he stood Watching her. The work she 
had meant to do was over. Nettie’s occupation 
was gone. With the next act of the domestic 
drama she had nothing to do. Nor tlie first 
time in her life utterly' vanquished, with silent 
promptitude she abdicated on the instant. She 
seemed unable to strike a blow for the leader- 
ship thus snstched from her hands. IPith 
proud surprise and magnanimity she withdrew, 
forbearing even the useless reproaches of which 
she had Impatiently asked, “What was the 
good?” Never : abdicated emperor laid a.sulo 
his robes with more ominous significance, than 
Nettie, with fingers trembling between haste 
and agitation, smoothed down round her shapely 
wrists those turned-up sleeves. 

The doctor’s better genius saved him from 
driving the indignant Titania desperate at that 
critical moment by any ill-advised rejoicings; 
and the sight of Nettie’s agitation so far calmed 
Dr. Eider that he made the moat sober and 
decorous congratulations to the sistor-hi-Iaw, 
whom for the first time he felt grateful to. 
Perhaps, had he been less absorbed in his own 
affairs, he could scarcely have failed to remem- 
ber how, not yet a year ago, the shabby fonn 
of Fred lay on that same sofa from which Susan 
had announced her new prospects; but in this 
unexampled revolution of affairs no thought of 
Fred disturbed his brother, whose mind was 
thoroughly occupied with the sudden tumult of 
his own hopes. “Oh yes, I hope I shall bo 
happy at last. After all my troubles, I have 
to look to myself, Mr, Edward; and your poor 
brother would have been the last to blame mo,” 
sobbed Mrs. Fred, with involuntary self-vindi- 
cation. Then followed a pause. The change 
was too sudden and extraordinary, and involved 
results too deeply important to every individual 
irresentj to make words po.ssible. Mr.s. Fred, 
with her face buried in her handkerchief, and 
Nettle, her whole frame thrilling with morti- 
fication and failm-o, tremulously trying to but- 
ton her sleeves, and bestowing her whole mind 
upon that operation, wore discouraging inter- 
locutors; and after the doctor and the Bushman 
had shaken hands, their powers of communica- 
tion were exhausted. The silence was at length 
broken by the Australian, who, clearing, liis 
voice Iietwcen every throe words, delivered" his 
embarrassed sentiments as follow: — 

“I trust, Miss Nettie, you’ll not think yoii’vo 
been unfairly dealt by, or that any change is 
necessary so far as you are concerned. Of 
course,” said Mr. Chatham, growing rod, and 
plucking at his beard, "neither your sister nor 
I — ^found out — till quite lataly-^how tilings 
were going to be; and as for yon making any 


change in consequence, or thinking we could 
he anything but glad to have you with us 

Here the ahu-ming countenance of Hettie, 
who had left oif buttoning her sleeves, brought 
her new relation to a sudden stop. Under the 
blaze of her inquiring eyes the Bushman could 
go no farther. He looked at Susan for assist- 
ance, but Susan was .still absorbed in her hand- 
kerchief ; and while he paused for. expression, 
the little abdicated inonaroh took up the broken 

'■ Thank you,” said Nettie, rising suddenly; 

“ I knew you were hone.st. It is very good of 
you, too, to he glad to have mo ivith you. You 
don’t know any better. I'm abdicated, Mr. 
Chatham; but because it’s rather startling to 
liave ono’.s busines.s taken out of one’s hands 
like tliis, it will bo very kind of everybody not 
to say anything more to-night. I don’t quite 
understand it all just at this moment. Good- 
night, l)i\ Edward. We can talk to-morrow, 
please; not to-night. You surely understand 
mo, don’t you? When one’s life is changed all 
in a moment, one does not exactly see whore 
one is standing just at once. Qood-niglit. I 
mean what I say,” she continued, holding her 
head high with restrained excitement, and I 
trying to conueal the nervous agitation which ' 
possessed her as the doctor hastened before her 
to open the door. “Don't come after me, 
please; don’t say anything; I cannot bear any 
more to-night. ” 

“But to-monw,” said the doctor, holding 
fast the trorabliug hand. Nettie was too inuch 
overstrained and excited to speak more. A 
single sudden .sob hurst from her as she drew 
her hand out of hi-, and disappeared like a 
hying sprite. Tlio doctor saw the heaving of 
her breast, the height of self-restraint which 
could go no further. He went back into the 
parlour like a true lover, and spied no more 
upon Nettie's hour of weakness. Without her, 
it looked a vulgar scene enough in that little 
sitting-room, from which the .smoke of Fred's 
pipe had never fairly disappeared, and where 
Fred himsell' had lain in dismal state. Dr. 
Elder said a hasty good-night to Fred’s sucees- 
sor, and wont off hurriodly into the changed 
world which surrounded that nnconscioim cot- 
tage. Though the frost had not relaxed, and 
the air hreatlied no halm, no sudden leap from 
December to Juno could have clnanged the 
atmosphere ■■'o entirely to the excited wayferer 
wlio traced back the joyful path towards the 
lightsofCarUngfordtwinklingbrilliant through 
the Christmas iroist. As he paused to look back 
upon that house which now contained all his 
hojpes, a sudden shadow appeared at a lighted 


window, looking out, Nettie could not see the 
owner of the footsteps which moved her to that 
sudden involuntary cxime-s-sioii of what was in 
her thoughts, but he could see her standing 
Ml in the light, and the sight went to the. 
doctor’s heart. He took off Ms hat insanely in 
the diu-knessand waved his hand to her, though 
she could not see him; and, after the shadow 
had di3;ippeared, continued to slaml watching 
with tender folly , if perhaps .some indication 
of Nettie’s presence might again reveal itsMt 
He walked upon air as lie wont hack, at lust, 
cold but joyful, through the blank solitude of 
Grange Dane. 


THE SISTERS. 

Annie and Ithoda, sisters twain, 

Woke in the night to the soimd of rain, 

The rush of wind, the ramp and roar 
Of great waves climbing a rooky shore. 

Anuie rose up in her bed-gown white, 

And looked out into the storm and night. 

“ Hush, and hearken ! ” she cried in fear, : 
“Hearcst thou nothing, sister dear?” ■ 

. “ I hear the sea, and the plash of rain, 

And roar of the north-east hurricane, ' ' 

“Get thee back to the bed so warm, 

No good comes of watching a storm. , ^ 

I “ What is it to thee, I fain would know, 

; That waves are roaring and wild winds blow? 

“No lover of tliine’a afloat to miss 
i The harboui-.lights on a night like this.” 

: “ But I heard a voice cry out my name, 

IJp from the .sea on the wind it onnie ! 

“ Twice and thrice have I heard it call, 

And the voice is the voice of Estwick Hall!” 

On the pillow the sister tossed her head 
“HaU of tho Heron Is safe,” .she said. 

“In the tautest schooner that ever swam 
Ho rides at anchor in Anisquam. 

“And, if in peril from swamping .sea 
Or lee-shore rocks, would he call on thee?” 

Bui the girl heard only the wind and tide, 

. And wringing her small, white bands, she cried r 
“O sister Ehoda, there’s something wrong; 

I hear it again, so loud and long. 

“ ‘Annie ! Annie !’ I hear it call, 

And the voice la the voice of Estwick Hall !” 

Up sprang the elder', with eyes aflame, 

“Thou best! He never would call thy name I 


“ If he did, I wfnild ijray the wind .'uid sea 
To keep him for ever from thee uud me ! ■’ 

Then out of the sea blew a dreadful blast ; 

Like the cry of a dying man it i)assed. 

Tlio young gu'l hushed on her lips a groan, 

But through her teai-a a strange light shone— 
The solemn joy of her heart’s release 
To own and olierish its love in peiice. 
“Dearest!" she whispered, under breath, 

“ Life was a lie, but true is death. 

*• The love I hid from myself away 
Shall crowa me now in the light of Jay. 

“ My eai's shall never to wooer list. 

Never by lover my lips ha kissed. 

“Sacred to thee am I henceforth, 

Thou in heaven and I on earth !’’ 

She came and stood by her sister’s bed: 

“ Hall of the Heron is dead !’’ she said. 

“Tlie wind and the waves their work have done, 
■We shall see him no more beneath the sun. 

“ Little will reck that hemt of thine. 

It loved him not with a love like mine. 

“I, for his sake, were he hut here. 

Could hem and ’braider thy bridal gem-, 

“ Though hands should tremble and eyes be wet. 
And stitoli for stitch in my heart be set. 

“But now my soul with his soul I wed; 

Thine the living, and mine the dead!" 

J. 6. Whittier. 


THE SCOTCH HOVELS.^ 

Wc think, with the late excellent and much 
lamented Mrs, Brunton, that "single pages of 
these works, are worth whole volumes of com* 
mon inventions.” Without taking upon us 
directly to allinn that their author ia the 
greatest writer of the present day, we may he 
permitted to >ay for ourselves, that there is no 
living author whom we would ao much wish to 
he. Wo give him this preference, hceause none 
!,of his contemporaries, seem to us to have ao 
universal and excpiisite a relish for all the im- 
menso variety of natural objects that present 
themaelves to the faculty of ohservatldn ; or so 
quick and sound a feeling of their essential 


,J: ftom .an article by tie late Joss BcOtt- in tha 
' Jopifea Uagmim for January, . 1820, . This is genarajly 
allowed to be one of the finest estiiuationahf tbs Wa- 
.yerloy. WovelB that bus bean laid before the public. 


qualities and distinct charaetors; — hut-prin- 
cipallj', because his mind appears to posse.sa, 
in a degree peculiar to it.self, tlie admirable 
property of digesting all its food into healthy 
chyle. More tlmir any other writer, except 
Shak-speai-e, and not less than Shak.speare him- 
self, he renders the reading ot his works en- 
couraging to human nature, liy putting us in 
good humour with wliatever ho offers to our 
attention: and this hcautifiil result, in conse- 
quence of the power and comproliensioir of ids 
genius, and the truth and vigour of his moral 
constitution, he effects ivithoiit ever shocking 
the pTinciplo.s of conscience, or violating any 
one rule of civil or sacred autliority. We join 
the course of his lively and rapid narative in 
the true spirit of the chase: wo there find men 
and animals all at full cry, displaying theii- 
natural instincts and dispositions in tlie ardour 
of cheerful exercise; the scenery around is fresh 
and invigorating; health and inauliness are 
made to circulate through our frames ; in the 
meantime, the creatures wdiich in their natures 
are noxious and dangerous, arc ultimately run 
down and destroyed, hut W'itliout the sportsman 
having been once provoked into a sentiment of 
hostility or ill-will — still loss seduced into a. 
false sjTnpathy with their actions, or exposed 
to any contagious influence from their propen- 
sities. 

This delightful and salutary property of the 
writings in que.stion we owe to the philosophical 
know'Iedgeof luunan nature which their author 
so eminently possesses, and which necessarily 
takes the shape of urbanity in liis disposition, 
while it produces a corresponding frame in the 
breast of the reader. His nice discernment of 
the real springs of actions, and his senslhility 
to their true play, give him the power of placing 
before ns all the varieties of conduct and inci- 
dent in the vivid light of natural phenomena: 
while they strike upon our fancies ivith all the 
force of experience, tve seem to he let into tlie 
secret of the inevitahio causes w’hicli produce 
what .are usually called the hazards of life. 
Our author goes to the very germ of all; — the 
fountain-head~the well-spring from which the 
stream of each individual’s existence takes its 
course and colour, is discovered by him, and 
this is almost always found to he placed deep 
in the natutel order of things,; “ Nowq’i says 
Madame de Sevigne; “ I am never either aston- 
.ished or offended by what is in the natural 
order of things.” 

, Another consequence of this intcuso fooling 
for natural truth, enjoyed by the extraordinary 
author of the Scotch Novels, is that, more 
than any other writer of the day, he gives to 
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his proilnotiona an impress which secures them 
a pcrnianeiitly currcat aceeptiitioip The most 
ardent admirers of his moat celebrated compan- 
ions in literary exertion will admitj that there 
ia a possibility of posterity’s not sustaining 
their decision on the ineritB of their favourites; 
and tile reason of this doubifuliioss ia, that 
they ail distinguish themselvea in certain modes 
peculiar to tiiemselves: each of them has set a 
fashion of liis own, and in it only is he regarded 
as pre-eminent, ilfow we never can he sure of 
the real worth of any fashion, nor calculate 
with certainty tlie period of its duration ; cir- 
oumstanees, not principles, cniiso it to be 
warmly supported or bitterly decried; it con- 
stitutes tlie distinction of a .sect, and tiie creed 
of a sect is no rule for mankmd at large. But 
the author whom we are now endeavouring to 
eharacterize, hears this second reserablaneo and 
marl: of afflnity to Shakspearo, that ho ia as 
general in his tastes as nature i.s multifarious 
in her appearances ; while his style runs evenly 
but loosely on, in unpretending submis-sion to 
what the oeeasion requires him to say. Hia 
compositions are not marked by pai-licular 
veins of thought or language: he is not studi- 
onsly moody, like Lord Byron ; nor involun- 
tarily mystical, like Wordsworth ; nor labor- 
iously gay, like iloore: his mind, in fact, 
pre.sent3 no obstacles in the shape of pre-con- 
cepti'ina or pre-dlsposition.s, to the free and fair 
development of his .story and its characters. 
Ho speaks just what ia set down for him iii the 
book of nature, and we know that it.spage.sare 
always open before his eyes, and we feel assured 
that what we read in his has been faithfully 
transcribed from them. In the works of almost 
all other writers we find the dlsi»sition of 
their author reflected on their surface ; and 
the peculiaritio.3 of this dispo,sition form at 
once the principle of their power and beauty, 
and the source of their objectionable qualities, 
thus, to refer again to the authors we have 
already named, Byron is impa.ssioned, and 
grandly sombre,, but too frequently false and 
tlioatrically pretending ; W ordswoi-th i.s sublime 
and patlietic, but bo is also sometimes trifling, 
and often prosing and nnwiehiy • Moore has a 
.sparkling fancy, but ooc,a.sionally overpowers 
his readers M'itli conceits, betrays the pains he 
has taken to be tendor, and the labour with 
which he i.s gay. The writer of the Scotch 
Kovels betrays nothing of himself, but the 
vivid imjn-ession which the geuuiuo features 
of his subject have made on his mind; ho is 
personally lost in the idea of the characters 
which he represents ; and, whatever fault we 
may have to find with his descriptions, pi' 


whatever merit we may see in theft, they all 
pass as more or tea lucky seizures of the actual 
lineaments of nature. Shakspearo has been 
almost reproached with the uiiiveraality of his 
feeling of character, — not on good grounds liow- 
ever, as it appears to us; and we certainly do 
not mean to raise the subject of these remarks 
to anything like an equitlity with the prince of 
our island's literature: in the power of the im- 
aginative faculty he is far inferior, — not only 
to him, to wliom all are inferior,— but to sev- 
eral who might be mentioned: yet, ia the ready 
reception of nature’s impressions, in the power 
of vividly reflecting them hack to others, in 
strong taste, and high relish for the natural 
properties of things however dissimilar, wo do 
consider that onr author suggests a direct com- 
parison between himself and Shakspoare, and 
that no other name in modern literature, how- 
over distinguished, will hear any comparison 
with him in these respects, It is this power 
and sagacity of perception which render it cer- 
tain that hishonourswill perpetuate themselves, 
that his popularity will not pass by, that the 
numerous volumes which have streamed, as it 
were, from his pen, will give as much pleasure 
to readers hereafter as they give to us to-day. 
They are, as has before heen said, the only mo- 
dern works of which this can be safely pre- 
dicted. It is very possible that some of the 
productions of liis contempoi’arios may rise in 
estimation as they advance in age: there are 
some which, in our opinion, well de-serve to do 
so ; but as particular systems of criticism, and 
moods of one’s own mind, are concerned in the 
judgments passed upon them, we cannot bo 
sure that it will be sustained by the solemn 
ratification of posterity. 

Let UB give an example tending to prove the 
justice of this description of the author’s liter- 
ary character and constitution, before going 
further in general oliservation on his works, 
The parting of Jarvie, the manufacturing Glas- 
gow Bailie, from liuh Boy, his cousin, the 
Highland robber, is one of the most beautiful 
scenes painted by this writer’s irresistible and 
universal pen. It ia very droll, but, at the 
same time, its truth renders it deeply pathetie; 
and in this respect it affords an excellent illus- 
tration, to the Bliame of French criticism, how 
intimately the comic and the atfeoting are con- 
nected in the nature of things, and how closely 
they may be brought together in representation, 
without hurting the effect of either, but,, in 
fact, to heighten the eifoct of both. Those who 
can go deep into human nature find whore 
llieir roots entwine; it is only the auperficiivi 
and heartless who fancy them ossontially dis- 
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severed. The Bailie assured his kinsman, 
that if ever a hundred pound, or even twa! 
would put. him, or his family, in. a. settled way, 
he need but just send a line to the Sautmar- 
ket, Koh returned the compliment by squeez- 
ing hard the magistrate's hand, grasping the 
basket hilt at his side, and protesting that, should 
any ambitious or intriguing rival affront his 
kinanian, ill-. Jiirvie had only to let him know, 
<Md he would stow Ids litt/s out of his head, 
ware he the he.st man in Olasgowl How ex- 
quisite is .all this! The citizen, in a moment | 
of cntltnsiaam, offering a hundred pound — or 
even twa! The Highlander, in the warmth of 
friendly feeling, tendering his services to crop 
the ears of any corporation or m.anufacturiiig 
opponent ! Tlie Bailie overcome by the ten- 
dernoaa of a farewell — with the tide of consan- 
guinity boeoiuiug riotous in his veins, the 
memory of his departed father tlie deacon giv- 
ing elevation to his sentiments, and thankful, 
beyond measure, that he was at length likely 
to leave the Highlands in a whole skin, with 
nothing lost hut the tail of his coat — waxes 
nobly generous on the vety strength of his in- 
tense consciousness of the value of money. A 
careless prodigal fellow would not have gone 
half so far in his otter of assistance. The 
Bailie's liberality biiritts out with impetuosity, 
like a dam of water w’hen the sluice is raised. 
His ‘ OKe hundred, or even twa,' is like tlie 
spring of a cripple, who, not being able to walk 
a moderate pace, tluws himself four feet for- 
ward at a time I Such touches as these are not 
the fruit of study ; the giving of them is not 
probably aceompaniod with a preconception of 
their effect when given: they escape, as it were, 
like natural oozings from a mind gifted with 
a wonderfully quick and true feeling of what 
is picturesque in the operation of the piunciples 
of chiu'iicter; and which is tlnis guided, with 
infallible certainty, to the se.at of the principles 
themselves. About the immortality of such 
transcripts there is no doubt; for lie who rims 
may read them. To give them up would be to 
resign humaix nature; to root out from our souls 
the sympathies which make of us a kind — 
■which give us a possession in the past, and an 
interest in the future. Bailie Jarvie, then, 
and Mucklebams, and Mr, jracwheeblo, and 
Volunteer Qilfillan, and Lawyer Pleydell, and 
Captain Dalgetly, will endure; these gentlemen 
will continue in the perpetual enjoyment of 
health and spirits, and, by means of our in- 
ttafiey witli them, we, the tenants of to-day, may 
bo said to shake hands cordially, with our .prede- 
cessor,; in the motley game of human life, and to 
share the interest of it even, with those who are 


to take up our c.ards after we have dropped 
them. But our admiration of the lowering 
brows, sinewy limbs, sweeping sivords, daring 
hearts, and dark fancies of the Conrads, Alps, 
and Laras, does not lead u.5 to be equally sure 
of their longevity. The Oroonates and Amadia 
of the old Preneli romances delighted readers 
of that time, and even gained an empire over 
sensibilities of the most native kind: they have 
lost their power over such, hoivever, while the 
touching pathos, the tenderness, and comic 
force of Clement Marot, still present thomselvea 
with .an air of pleasing familiiirity, and retain 
over the heart their gentle but commanding 
influence. 

The picture which we have just taken from 
one of these novels, affords also a striking ex- 
ample of the moral sweotuoss, the genial, cor- 
dial spirit, which we have affirmed to predom- 
inate in these compositions. It presents one 
of the truest and mo.st useful of moral lessons. 
A writer, such as some we have amongst us, 
would put down Bailie Jarvie, seeing him in 
his ordinary habits, and with liis every-day 
look on, as an incurably wretched, grovelling, 
muck-hearted creature; a Presbyterian ass, as 
intolerant as stupid; a servile politician; one 
who spent his Sundays in gloom, and his week- 
days in attending to business ; a piece of cor- 
poration pomposity and folly, who worshipped 
God and honoured the king — in short, a poor, 
ignorant, money-getting, debt-paying crea- 
ture ! But our autlior is no sneli vulgar, shal- 
low, insincere observer; he sees the Bailie in 
his counting-liouse, and afterwards of an even- 
ing, with his favourite servant setting his arm- 
chair for him, and he instantly enters into his 
soul ; the consequence of wliich is, that he puts 
the Glasgow magistrate before us In kindly, 
pleasing, and even noble points of view. 
Shrewd, strict, and cautious, it is true, but 
considerate also towards others ; firm to his 
friend in a broil, as well as with a dealer in a 
bargain; anxious to turn a penny, but making 
generous sacrifices of pounds ; punctual in his 
performances, ns ■«'ell as in his demands ; reg- 
ular in kirk-going, but not the less moved to 
make of Mattie Mrs. Jarvie: — in fine, in tlie 
midst of hereditary prejudices and limited 
ideas, giving a romantic and solemn character 
to his daily consciousness, by cherishing tlie 
memory of his father, as if his spirit were a 
superior presence ever with him, — rendering it, 
at,, the same time, august and imposing to his 
imagination,, by clothing it in perpetuity with 
the constituted and coveted dignity that eman- 
ates from the office of a Glasgow deacon I How 
lean on the caul would one of the intelleetual 
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and elegant djaraoters, formed on the new sys- 
tem of seeptieism and uiiivcr.-!ttl suffrage, turn 
out to be, (Ml dissection of its qualities, in com- 
parison with Bailie .larvie ! 

Again, the worthy Bailie, in company with 
his very different kinsman, illustrates, in a 
forcible niiinner, tlic folly and falsehood of 
■sweeping demmeiationa and party condemna- 
tions. Tlii.s, liowever, is almost invariably 
(he effect of the seene.s in whicli characters 
are concerned, in tlie whole of these novela 
Take, for instance. Colonel Talbot’s description 
of the chiefs in the .Taeobite cause, and his 
criticism on the Higliland Indies ; and then 
refer, as /ver cuntni, to Jtaelvor’s ideas of the 
Hanoverian ministers, and contempt for Eng- 
lish miuinors. The children of the mist, 
hunted as wild beasts amidst their dens ami 
barrou rocks, wliosc name was an abomination 
ill the ears of men, are found by one who is 
Introduced to their retreat, and experiences 
their protection, to be faithful and enthusiastic; 
they are only terrible in the intense conscious- 
ness and devout bolief of the wrongs they have 
Miirered, and the right of revenge which they 
possess. Who shall decide between the Eng- 
lish judge at Carlisle, offering his solemn, 
and, at the same time, compassionate exlior- 
tations to repentance of deadly crime, and the 
chief of Olennaquoich thus apostrophizing him 
from the prisoner's bar:— •' Proceed, in the name 
of God, to do what is permitted to you. Yes- 
terday, and the day before, you have condemned 
loyal and hommrable blood to be poured foi-th 
like water — spare not mine — ^were that of all 
niy ancestor.s in my veins, I would have perilled 
it in this (luarrel 1 ” And when the same judge, 
liis heart overflowing with commiseration for 
the Iiumble but faithful follower of this staunch 
and fearless chief, offers him his life if he ean 
make up ids hiiml to petition for grace; wliiie 
the other replies — " Grace me no grace, since 
you are to shed Yioh Ian Vohr's blood — ^Who 
does not feel tliat human nature is, after all, a 
sublime and admirable thing, even in its in- 
consistencies, weaknesses, and uncertainties? 
The sentiments of the heart of man seem to be 
es.sentially true and noble, however conflicting 
their manifestations may be indifferent indivi- 
duals; and, once convinced of this, charity for 
wliat cla3ho.s with our own opinions and inter- 
ests, sympathy with otliers in their misfortunes, 
and a sense of consolation when we straggle 
with affliction ourselves, grow up in the mind. 
The influence of this conviction it is scarcely, 
possible to re.sist in reading these works: it is 
forced upon ns by tlie writer’s beautiful art to 
put forward prominently what may be called 


the redeeming points of character^ — which are, 
in fact, as we have already said, nothing but 
the natural points; and it is this factwiiicli it 
is worth so mucli to know. The knowledge of 
it, however, is never suffered to Iiurt the sound- 
ness or safety of the practical eifeet. A\’o see 
each thing as it really is, and tliis hinders us 
from being very angry with it yet we always 
perceive the best to he the best, and entertain 
a sense of the justice and necessity of tlie var- 
ious common preservatives of the order of so- 
ciety. At the same time, a single unkindly, 
egotistic, worldly feeling, is not provoked from 
the beginning of these works to the end: yet 
they ai'e as far from being tame or mawkish as 
possible. Tliey arc full of action, and the ac- 
tion is as various as it can bo: they teem with 
drollery, enthusiasm, ambition, hardihood, 
passion, and in short, excitement of every kind. 
Is the feeling of this autlior for the darker fea- 
tures of nature, external and internal, less lively 
than that of Lord Byron ? Has he a less quick 
sense of the heroic and ambitious in ehuraoter? 
of the reckless and misanthropical in heart? 
Is he less alive to the clash of arms? less know- 
ing in tl>e w.aysof fierce, rapacious, and gloomy 
natures? less intimately acquainted with the 


' Even Dirk H.atteiaik, jnat before his d&ith, shows 
"the soul of goodness in things evil." He says, in 
niiawor to the ropro.ach Hint lie liad crowned a life; spent 

plice; “Virtue, doimer! T was always faithful to mf 
shipowners— always accounted for cargo to the last 
stiver I ” And, accordingly, he ajiends hU last hour in 
writing to the honse at flushing on Imsliiess matters, 
and giving information of the loss of their vessel ; this 
done, he went and liangcd himself. Dalgetty’s love for 
his horse leading him to overcome his natural eelfishncss 
in BO affecting a manner, in favour. of the noble animal, 
is another instance : but the motherly and daughterly 
attachment between the murderess Margaret Murdock- 
sou, and lier mad child Madge Wlldflro, is one of tlie 
most oxtraoniinary wo can giiote. 

" ■Witness the dna roiily of the flalienaian's wife, when 
MonkbariiB hopes that tlie diatillorioa will never be per- 
mitted to work again Ay, ay, it’s easy for your hon- 
our, and the like of you gentle folks, to say sao, that liae 
stonth and rohth, and fire and fending, and meat and 
chatth, and ait dry and canny by tlie fireside; but an yo 
wanted fire, and meat, and dry olnlso, and wore deein’ 
o' canid, and had a sair heart, whilk is worst ava, wi' 
just tippenoe in your pouch, wadna yo be glad to buy a 
di-am wi’t, to be eihling and elaise, and a supper, and 
heart's ease into the baigaiii, till the morn’s nioming.'' 
Her account of the daily occupation of her husband af- 
fords a toudlung sot-off to the haggling for the price of 
the haddocks which immediately preceded it:— “He 
was awa this morning hy four o'clock, when the Be,a was 
working like barm wi' yestreen's wind, and otu’ bit cob- 
ble dancing in't like a cork." Well might poor Maggie 
say to the antiguary— “ It’s no fish ye’re buying, it's 
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■srovkings of the davktsr passions? A ncgativo 
may 1)6 given to all these question-s. His dc- 
scnjjoious of glens, and loehs, and mountain- 
heads, have a atemneas apparent in the muLst 
of their Iieauty and graidiioal ejcactne-sa, ivliich 
anini.ate.a with the spirit of the eagle tlie 
scenery of the eagle’s dwelling-place. His 
portraits of Balfour of Bnrleigh, of Rob Roy, 
of his wife Helen, of Meg Menilies,! speak 
his sympathy for that depravity of strong and 
high nature.s, tlio result of mortification pro- 
duced by “the .slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune;” and, above all, by the “oppressor’s 
wrong, and proud man’s contumely,” met by 
the fiorcc reaction of a conlnmelions, proud 
dispo.siiion witliin. None of those desperate 
and daring spirits wlio have enlisted in the 
world’s forlorn hope; no Jacobin or other mal- 
coutont, breasting the breakers ivhere the ship- 
wrecked state lies pitching herself to pieces, in 
tile de.sire to ride above them to the shore on 
the fragments — ever gave to their dispositions 
so grand an air of resolute philosophy, as dis- 
tinguishes Maegregor’s reply to Osbaldistonc, 
w'hon the latter expresses regret for the scene 
of promiscuous eonfusioii and distres.s likely to 
arise from any general exertion in favour of the 
exiled royal family; — " Ret it come, man — let 
it come ! ye never saw dull weather clear with- 
out a shower, and if the world is tamed up.side 
down, why honest meii will have tlie better 
chance to cut bread out of it.” Yet with all 
this deep feeling for the vindictive, the guilty, 
the remorseful, the terror-struck, the con- 
demned, the hopele.ss, the withered in heart, 
the dying, and the despairing, what a aympa- 
thiaing, honourable, bland impression of his 
own chnraetor does this author leave on 
the minds of his readers ! No one would ever 
simpeet him, as .some have been snspectod, of 
sitting for his own ruffians; yet they arc as 
natural as life, He mnst have found them I 
somewhere, for they all and each bear witness 
of their identity, but that somewhere, it is 
clear, has never been his own heart. 

The general name of. these works, “The 
Scotch Novels,” will always indicate an era in 
onr literary history, for they add anew species 
to the catalogue of our native literary produc- 
tions, and nothing of the same nature has been 
produced anywhere else. They are as valu- 
able as Li.stovy and descriptive travels for the 

■ yvhat sublimity there la in thq reply of this tetra- 
ordinary ei'Oatuto:,to soine one who calls her by the am- 
iliarappellatieuef yootJ wOTMa. : “I’ninaegoodwonian — 
a’ the oountry kens I am bad ensngh, an' may be aorry 
eneiigh that l ain iiae better ; but / Con do wtm good 
mimen oonm. and donna do.’*' . 


qualities which render these valuable; while 
they derive a bewitching animation from the 
soul of poetry, and captivate the attention by 
the interest of romantic story. As pictures of 
national manners they are inestimable : as 
views of human nature, influenced by local 
circumstances, they are extremely curious; as 
Dnthu.siii.stie appeals to the passions and tba 
imagination, they supply a strong stimulus to 
these faculties ; and, by running the course of 
the story tlirough the most toueliiiig incidentis, 
and within sight of the grandest events, they 
carry the reader’s sympathy perpetually with 
them. One groat cause of their absorbing and 
irresistible power of fascination, is the aston- 
ishing variety of the author’s hand, guided by 
a sensibility co-extenaive, as «'e have already 
said, with nature herself. Hiu feeling is uni- 
versal in its enjoyments — and this enable.s him 
to supply inexhaustihlo enjoyment to otliers. 
How complete is his sense of the maje.sty and 
force of Scripture language — and what a relish 
he has fpr the slang of smugglers and jailers, 
phraseology of gamekeepers and Border cudgel- 
players, and the law-jargon of a Canongate 
lawyer of seventy yeans back I He enters, witli 
the most delicate perception, into the sensitive, 
genteel, well-dressed character of a modern 
English captain, displays with gusto the pe- 
dantry of an old Erench musquetaire, or high 
Gonnan martinet; draws his broadsword with 
the irregular fury of a Highland clansman,; 
preaches with the ultra-eloquence of a hunted 
sectarian; raves snhlimo madness with thoso 
wonderful creatures whom he seems to have 
emancipated from the common obligations of 
reason, only to enable them to hover on the 
brink of the ordinary world, looking into the 
supernatural; — to see with more rapid glance 
into the secrets. of things, and to startle their 
hcarens with a more vivid, searching, electri- 
fying language than falls from the Ups of the 
common children of men ! Are those gifts 
such as many posse,ss? Could many, like him, 
run so truly over all the notes in the human 
(inmnt, if we may so speak, from the extremest 
alto of chivalry, dorm to the commonest details 
of a Eenehureh Street counting-house? It: is 
not mere truth, however, that form.s all the 
merit of these astonishingly varied represen- 
tations; he cntora-hito each with delight; is 
at home eveiywhere, as well in regard to his 
feelings as his knowiedga; and goes on, illus- 
trating richly through his whole course, mani- 
festing, forthat purpose, treasures of appropriate 
terms and anecdotes, whicli surprise us hy- 
pinving a learning equal to liis natural facul- 
1 ties. . He seems to have lived everywhere and 
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n-itli cvmbt.'dy ; lo hiive fought niirtcr Gusita- Bradwardine how he should stoop to tahe off 
viH, and ktkeii several trips with Dirk Hat- his prince’s boot; and such lore, and siudi ae- 
teraik; — Imt then tlio wonder is, when he complishmonts, would be wanted before any 
could have copiod in the office under Mr. second author could hope to rival our first ; — 
Plcvdell, and served his apprenticeship to a but supposing all these po-ssessed by some future 
( Jla'sgow weaver, I)ot,h of which, it is quite individual, is it to be imagined that he w'ould 
idear, ho has done, as well as stood precentor at tlic same time be fond of getting into “liiis 
under a field-preiiehcr's tent, and performed altitudes” at Clerlghngh’s — and liave also a 
tile dnty of roiigli-rider to Iiis in.ajcsty’.s horse- particularly acute relish for the system of iiook- 
guaids." That he lias acquired his technical keeping, iiy double aud single entry, as pnic- 
exportness by actual experience, is impressed ti.sed by the wortliy Mr. Owen, in the liouse of 
on onr belief by tlie air of freedom which never 0.shaidistnne and Tresham ? Laatly~-not. to 
forsakes him. " be tedious on one that is never so— wo do not 

We really lieliei o. thoiigli it may seem much ah.sointely despair of the oxisience of some as 
towiy, that the Scotch >rovcls, as they are the warm aud succcssfui lovers of nature in her 
first of tiieir ehiss, so they are inimitahle — siiblimest scats and wildest rece.sses; as often 
perfectly, hopele.ssly inimitable, for tlic time to honoured with her rare-st revelations ; nay, as 
eorne. How long their author may continue eutliusia.stio admirers of the ardent, clisinter- 
their repetitions we shall not attempt to de- ested, imaginative character, which was , fos- 
eide, for as their source is a natural, not an tered by persecution, and fashioned and en- 
artifieial one, " age cannot wither, nor custom dowed by a theology as gloomy and as siibliine 
stale his iu&iite variety;" liut, all cireum- as the caves and the mountains that gave re- 
Btuneos considered, it ^eouls too much to ox- fuge to its conscientious adepts; but the in- 
p.ct that anotlier person with equal gifts, and surmountable difficulty lies in supposing tliat 
another opportunity with equal advantages, to these feelings and faculties will be added an 
for .seizing the real facts of lii.-tory, the homely intimate acquaintance with the mysteries of 
incidents of life, and genuine features of char- the dog-kennel, an olf-hand familiarity with 
aeter, and throwing over them all the garb and the forms of court-etiquette and the smartest 
air of romance, and enlivening them w-ith the customs of town-life. 

spirit of lofty poetry, will over .again appear. Such a combination constitute.? the literary 
The peculiar gifts reqiiireil are so widely dia- character of the author of the Scotch Ifovels: 
tinct from the common ingredients of what is and we confess wo do not tiiink that it 1ms over 
calleti talent, or, at lea.st, their perfect union before occurred, or that it ever will occur again : 
forms a character so rare amongst men of ta- but if it did, w'o want still more to the ropro- 
lent, tliat we dare not speculate on the re- duction of such works. A high degree of per- 
appearance of tlie phonomenou. We admit sonal respeetahillty; a situation in life com- 
that it is very po3sil)le a man may arise again manding intimacy witii men and mnuner.s ; 
amongst n» with a devoted attachment to ter- practical liabits of bimine.ss, — all evidently 
riers and Btag-lioun(i.s,wlth a keen appetite for conspire to lend a ftnlshing charm to these 
pony-riding over the Cheviot Hills, phiUn- compo.sitions, liy be.stowing frooilom and flrm- 
thropically inclined to institute foot-ball and ness on their style, giving them a clear com- 
single-.stick mateli.o.s, and proud of seeing a plexioii, a dccorou.? ciirriage, strippinn them 
piper, arrayed in the garb of old Gaul, enter entirely of professional riwt, leaving nothing 
among.st his company after dinner to “lap forced or awkward about their familiarity, ami 
them in Blysinm,” Such a m.an may' arise repressing altogether the air of authorsliip, am’ 
again ainong.4 u.s; and such a man rimst arise, the affected graces of writing. Thou, siippos- 
hofore we could hope for a reproduction of the ing that we have again found one as ahk, is it 
Scotch Novels; but i,s it probable that this eu- within the range of chances that he w-oiild be 
duud person will bo at the same time deeply as loffiijipf That, to the same miraculous 
read in genealogical Latin, troubadour poetry, powers, he would add the equally miraculous 
the writings of the prophets, and the history industry? That he would possess the same re- 
ef tlio Thirty Tear.s' War? If he be deficient in solution of will; the same shrowdne.ss in an 
any one of these particulars, he is iweleas for honourable pursuit; and add as nuicli worldly 
our pnrpo.so. It certainly is possilde that, sagacity to an eijual portion of intellectual 
even in this late day, more persons than one strength and rofineme it? We reply, certainly 
may yet manifest ta.ste.s and talents fitting not i therefore, for all these reasons together, — 
them to he armourers to kiiights-errant-~to and the reader will think wo have given enough 
dress J oBn : of Gaunt, qr instruct the Baron of of them,— we pronounce that the -Scotch No vels 
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must, remain alone, forming their otvn class, 
whicii is a iiotv one in liter, ature, and which 
tlicy may he considered to have both coin- 
niciiced and finished. AVe should much sooner 
oxiioet anotltcr iinthor equal to the Paradise 
Last than another equal to Ouy Mannering 
tinil Hob Roy; though in Siiying this wo do 
not mean to intimate that the writer of the 
hitter i,s a greater man than Milton. Such a 
coinpavisijn would be impertinent; but cer- 
tainly we would extend to this anonymous 
aiitlior the reply which we once beard made by 
a lady to one who e.xprCEsed a wish for another 
Shaksponre ; “ Another Shakspeare! nonsense! 
Shiikspoare /«is been!” 

We might ask also — if another autiior, 
equally gitted and favourably circumstanceil, 
were found, where could be found such another 
subject'; or what possibility is there of recur- 
ring again to the same after the present writer 
shall have done with it? It may bo affirmed, 
we believe, that no people but the Scotch ever 
have afforded so great a variety of miitorials to 
construct historical and charaeterislic fictions 
os that of the collection which the author or 
these novels has extracted and employed ; and 
that no people, not even the Scotch, will ever 
be so rich again. If we are wrong we shall be 
glad to be corrected; but to us it appears that 
the records of no time or nation supply so much 
of the picturesque in quality and incident — in 
local scenery, public aftairs, personal character, 
social manners, and religious creeds, all com- 
bined— as the people from amongst whom this 
writer has taken his subjecks, dining the period 
through which ho has, in the course of their 
long series, completely ranged. Eloquence, 
thought, information, enthusiasm, supersti- 
tion, jiatriotism, simplicity, rural habits, cour- i 
age, persecutiou, devotion, constancy, poetical 
tuMc, robbery, murder, rebellion, executions: 
those form but part of the catalogue of the cir- 
cumstances and qualities which crowd on the 
surface of the Scottish history at the period in 
question! When and ivhere has there been 
another people so deeply and thoroughly im- 
bued with an habitual inspiration of lofty 
thoughts and lofty conduct as the Scottish 
nabiuii was, when its whole .soul aiul language, 
throughout all its classes, were full, even to 
saturation, of the majesty, efficacy, and elo- 
quence of the Hebrew Scriptures?! Nothing 
can be quoted from any other page in the 


■ It is to bo obsorveil that tho Govonantefs and Came- 
iimimvB almost always q«ot«i from the Old Testament: 
their tastes, gloomy yet grand, and their habits, severe 
and hardy though devont, tnihoiently account for this 


world's annals to match, for imposing effect, 
the demure and frowniug Ercnbyterian hero, 
with his sword girt round his loins, and his 
hope set on the Hock of Ages- — proud, and ob- 
stinate, and intrepid as Acliilles — but with an 
imagination full of things not made with hands, 
and therefore more nobly occupied than that 
of Achilles. The sensual part of man w,as en- 
tirely rooted out of his being; the beauty of 
holiness took the place of all other beauty in 
his eyes; he saw the towers of Zion always 
rising before him, aud for ever had in his ears 
the sound of tlie archangel’s trumpet, calling 
liim to the good fight, either as mai-tyr or war- 
rior. Such were tho men "who looked not to 
thrones or dynasties, but to the rule of Scrip- 
ture for their directions." It was then, says 
Jeanie Deans, that tho chosen of the Lord liad 
the privilege given to them to see/nr into eternity, 
as a compensation from their Master for the 
p.ain8 and trials to which he called them to 
expose themselves for liis sake, Individuals, 
at various times and in various places, have 
been thus lifted up into the third heaven, 
under the influence of excitements or tempeni- 
ments peculiar to themselves; but a vast na- 
tional sentiment of this nature, causing the 
babe to lisp the language of Hebron, and the 
young woman to coquet in oriental metaphor, 
while she avoided promiscuous and vain danc- 
ing, even as n bird avoids the snare, of the 
foivlcr, cannot be paralleled. Is there any fea- 
ture in the ancient sybil finer than Mauso 
Headrigg, “that precious woman," can match? 
Slie who “lifted up her voice to confound the 
Man of Sin — even the scarlet man ; ” who told 
Sergeant Bothwoll to his teeth that he was 
“allied to the great dragon— Hevelations, 
twalfth chapter, third and fourth verses;" 
who was proud of her son when she saw him 
“going to testify with his mouth at the 
council, as he had testified u’ith his weapon in 
the field ;” aud who, in despite of a mother's 
.affection, implored him to “remain faithful 
oven until death, and not to sully his brid.al 
garment.” Then there are Macbriar, with his 
sublime sermon to the victorious Uovenantora, 
and his still more sublimea-oply to Dalzell and 
Lauderdale when they were sending him from 
torture to death ; and the terrible Balfour of 
Burleigh, in his “cave of Adullam” — with ids 
sword with three notches, each notch “testi- 
fying to a deliverance wrought for the church ; ” 
a man “zealous even to slaying I” Truly, as 
well as beautifully, does our author say of such 
scenes and characters, that they "formed a 
picture of which the lights might have been 
1 given by Eembrandt, but the outline would 
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h;.vc ro'Hiirci.i the force and vigour of Jliehael 
Angelo. ” We must uut forget the more tender, 
yet equally pious Jiiizaheth .Mftclure, “divell- 
iitir aloriu like the widow of Zarepliath ulie 
whose sight gradually faded away, .after her 
iieed eyes had lieaii dar.xled by the flash of the 
shot-s that were tlie death of her last son ; but 
wlii i was comforted, uoverthelesa, in the thought 
that he and his hrotlmr fell for a broken cove- 
nant ! Eor steady, manly, con.si.stent, quiet 
keeiiing, however, there i.s perhajw nothing 
tiner than the ohiiraeter of David Deans: he 
who had “features far frotn liandsome, and 
ratlier liar.di ainl .-cvere, ))ut whieh, from their 
iudicafion of hahitiuil gravity and contempt 
for eartlily tilings, hud an expression of stoical 
dignity .amidst tlioir sternncs.4." Hear him 
oxoluirniug, “How proud wins I o’ bein’ made 
a spectacle to men and angels, having stood on 
tile pillory at the Cunongate afore I was fifteen 
years old for the cause of a national covenant. ” 
But in moral dignity far beyond thi.s exulta- 
tion in his exciiimation when they bring him 
news of his ruined daughter’s misfortune ; 
“ Leave mo, sire — leave me 1 I maun warstle 
with this trial in privacy and on my knees." 
As for his eldest daughter and comfort, Jeanie 
Deans, .and her snper-heroie refusal to save even 
her beloved .sister from death by a falsoliood ; 
white, under a quiet exterior, she was atrnggling 
in her pious soul with agonies sueh as dispo.si - 1 
tlons genondly called more susceptible are not 
capable of experieneing — how much is she I 
nliovo Brutus condemning his son for a 
breach of military di.scipline ! Nor would any 
one, who has witnoH.sed true religious feeling 
exemplified in the practice of humble and holy i 
families in thi.s part of the nation, doubt for a | 
moment that many broken but unfailing hearts 
might be found to realize, in needful cireum- 
stance.s, poor Jeanie’s hard but successful trial, 
and come, like her, throiigli the furnace un- 
singed. Her journey to Ijoiidon, to beg her 
Hater’s pardon of (he king and iiuceu, confident 
of a ready introduction through the interest of 
her cousin, Mrs. Ulass, who kept the snuflT- 
sliop, is as touching, and seriously beautiful, 
and at the same time a.s comic, as the adven- 
tures of Don Quixote. Hero Jeanie shows 
herself as romantic and enthmsiastic as she 
\isuaU,y appears qviiot, steady, and industrious 
— a.s intrepid in emergencies .as she is Immhle 
in her ordinary habits. It seems at first a 
pity that the author did not send her lover, 
the silent laird Duml)iedike.s, to keep her com- 
pany, during Iier long jouruoy, on his pony; 
Imt, on confiidoration, we find a good and sub- 
stantial reason for omitting the squire — the 
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pony would only go one road, and that road 
was not the London one, but lay between r t. 
Lconard’.s farm and tlie mau.sion-house of 
Dnmlucdikes. Tlie possessor of thi.s place is 
[ as rich in absolute nothingne.'is ns Slender him- 
j self; and Calunmiore hits him oif, with Shak- 
I speavian felicity, at one toiieli — “ I have seen 
I l)uiuliicdike.s three times fou, and have only 
heard him speak once.” 

Against the devout Pre.sliytoriaii oi)poso the 
proud, licentious Iligblaud chief, and his ro- 
mantic, faithful, Init rapacious and cruel fol- 
lowers ! What a leap in an instant, .and yet 
not beyond tlie limits of tlio natioiml m.anners, 
nor beyond our author’s power of representa- 
tion! The haugiitiness of Macivor, the en- 
thu.sia.stie vengeance of Helen SlaeGregor, tlie 
hasty blood of the guests at M'Anlay’s castle, 
are qualities which, added to the desperation 
of the causes into wliieli these men rushed, as 
I if danger increased their alacrity — and tlie 
gloomy grandeur of the scenery around them, 
demand the hand of a master to aiTimgo and 
gioup them in composition, hut of whieli our 
master makes pieturo.s of a sublimer gloom 
than any of Salvator llosa or Caravaggio, 
Yet touches of cheerfulness, gentleness, and 
soft beauty are constantly introduced into these, 
whieh remove all the stiffness of studied effect, 
and throw the freshness of nature, as well as 
an agreeable light, over their surface. 

But the most peculiar feature in the .Scottish 
character, which is preei.scly wlint our author 
has caught and given with the greate.st power, 
remains to bo noticed. I'he supoastitious belief 
of certain supernatural revelations to the per- 
secuted saints of the covenant wo have hinted at ; 
but, Iiesides this, there belongs to the nation 
a more general and remarkable superstition, 
mure poetical in its eftbets, and more extemsive 
ill its combinations with the aoclid mamver.s of 
the people. Thi.s superstition is of a most re- 
markable cliaracter, for a in 3 ".stery and uncer- 
tainty hover about the supernatural principle 
I wliieli render it impo.ssilde to be classed either 
with good or liad influences. Those .suppo.sed 
I to be gifted with it iniglit move in the common 
j aft'aivs of life like other persona, exciting a sort 
i of vague feeling of awe, but by no menus snp- 
I po,scd to have broken the bond of brotherhood 
with their fellow-men. The saeond-sight of 
Scotland cannot be regarded, like astrology, as 
I partaking of the nature of seieutific or learned 
deduction ; it was not con.sidered, like witch- 
craft, as a branded and hateful league with the 
enemy : at the same time, it received no 
■sanction from ; the Clirtstiau religion, and 
exemplary devotion seems to have had ino 


neoess nry connection with its possession. Tlio.so 
to whom thi.s sen-sihility was nmlerstocid to 
boloni; .seemed to feel it to be a fcaiful burden, 
and were distingui-sbed among others by their 
deep melancholy. The spirit of the mountains 
and rivers appears to have l)een their chief 
muster; hut it is iiiipo.s.sihle to describe exactly 
the nature of the spell, its attrilmtea and 
elibets are so vague, shifting, and even conti-a- 
<lictory. The character of those to whom it 
was imputed appears to liave wavered betiveon 
Biiporitirnatural acutene.ss and mental derange- 
ment ; to which, may be added, as tlie general i 
basis, a. itigbly sii.sccptiblc ta.ste for the po'otieal 
audtiiepioturosque. There wore, liowevor, many 
difi'orent de,gree.s of the gift ; ainl numbers there 
were who could not be .said to po.sse.s3 it at all, 
yet, who might be considered as forming lay 
brothers of the order. Some of those had 
dreams that never failed to be fulfilled, and 
others were iifHictcd with au insanity which 
led them to denounce judgments and hazard 
prophecies. Our author has made oxeellent 
u.sa of these materials ; there is not a single 
variety of the character wliieli ho Jnes not ex- 
hibited ; nor scarcely a combination into wliich 
it was possible to join their .separate properties, 
which he has not made. The mo.st perfect 
specimen of the second-aiglitod seer is Alan 
M'Aiilay: and his unfortunate birth and un- 
fortunate love supply the philo.sophy and the 
piitlio.s of the iilicnoiiienon. Meg Merrilies is 
of a more composite order; she is the gipsy 
and the weird- wife, the vagrant, the thief, and 
in part the maniac, It has been thought that 
some of her iiitrodnetions into the story bear 
too theatrical an air; but we apprehend this 
objection to he founded in mistake. Striking 
effect — even studied artful effecfc-^iilways at- 
tends the actions and appcarance.s of those 
wild creatures; their language is figured and 
poetical, tlieir costume extravagant, iiiul ad- 
vantage is earefuily taken by them of all the 
accidents of nature. Davie Gelbitly and the 
Qaberlunzie man are all varieties of the same 
species. The foniicr we think an cxeellout 
reprc.sentation. H e is “ a crack-brained knave, 
who can execute very well any commission 
which jumps with his oivn humour.” His 
memory is cliarged with old songs, verses of 
wliich he applies for satire, petition, and also 
warning: but the affecting touch is never 
wholly wanting from this author’s hand:—; 
Davie had learned his poetry from a dying 
brother, wliom, in his doeline, he followed like 
a shadow. 

We wislv we could proceed farther amongst 
our frieinis and acciuamtnnces of these novels. 


for Major (afterwards Sir Dugald) Dalgetty lias 
not yet been noticed by us ; and we owe him 
respect .becau.se his horse was better than hini- 
■self, and ho knew- it. There are, moreover, 
the Baron of Bradwardine, Mr. Mucklobams, 
Dandie Dinmont, Cuddie; but to specify names, 
when all are meritorious, w'ould, as the dos- 
patches after battles say, be invidious. Suffice 
it to declare, that they are all genuine cliildran 
of their native land ; and that while her name 
shall continue Scotland, she will owe gratitude 
to the outhor for having fixed and delineated 
the remarkable feature.s of a national cliaractor, 
such as no other people can parallolj at the 
very moment before it was too late. 


XOKA’S A"OW. 


Hoar what Highland Nora said: 

“ The Earlie’s son I will not wed, 

Should all the race of Nature die, 

And uone be left but ho and I. 

For all the gold, for all the geiu', 

And all the lands both far and near, 

That ever valour lost or won, 

I would not wed the Earlie’s, sou.” ' 

“ A maiden’s vows, (old Oiillum spoke,) 

Are lightly made and lightly broke: 

The lieathor on the mountain’s height 
Begins to bloom in purple light; 

The frost-wind soon sball swoop away 
That lustre deep from gleti and brae; 

Yet Nora, ere its bloom ho gone, 

May blithely wed the Eai'He’s son.” ; 

“The swan,” she said, “the lake's clear 
breast 

May bni'tcr for the eagle’s nest; 

The Awe’s fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben-Cniaohan fall and cnasli Kilohiirn; 

Our kilted chins, when blood is high, 

Before their foes may turn and fly; 

But I, were all these marvels done, 

Would never wed the Earlie’s sou.” 

Still in the water-lily’s shade , : 

Her wonted nest the wild swan made; 
.Boii-Gruiiohiiii stands as fast as ever, 

Still downward foams the Awe’s fierce river; 
To shun the clash of foemati’s steel 
No Highland brogue has turn’d the heel: : 
But Nora’s heart is lost and won, 

She’s wedded to the Earlie’s son i 
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RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Wlioever Ln-s made a voyage up tlie Hudson, 
jiiiist rcmenlberllic Kaatskill Mountains^ Tliey 
are a dismembered braueh. of the great Appala- 
ehiati family, and are seen, away to the west of 
the river, swelling up to a noble height, and 
lording it over the surrounding country. Every 
change of .season, every change of weather, in- 
deed every hour of the day, produces some 
cliange in the magical hue.s and shape.s of these 
iinmutain.s, and they are regarded by alt the 
good-wives, far and near, as perfect Im-ometevs. 
iViian the weather ia fair and settled, they are 
clothed in Id no and purple, and print their 
liold outlines on the clear evening sky; but 
sometiiiiea, wiieii the re.sb of the landscape is 
cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray 
vapours about their sunnnits, which, in the 
last ray.s of the sotting .'Un, will glow and light 
np like a crown of glory. 

xU the foot of those fairy mountains, the 
voyager may have descried the light Bmoko 
curling up from a village, whose .shingle roofs 
gleam among the trees, just where the bliio 
tiiiis of the upland melt away into the fresh 
green of the nearer landscape. It is a little 
village of great antiquity, having been founded 
by some of the Dutch colonists, in the early 
times of the province, just about the beginning 
of thegoyornment of the good Peter ,Stuyvesaut 
(may he rest in peace!); and there were some 
of the houses of the original settler-s standing 
within a few years, with lattice-wiudow.s, gable 
front.s surmounted witliweatber-cocks, and built 
of small yellow bricks brought from Holland. 

In that same village, and in one of the.se very 
houstss (which, to toll the precise tnith. wa.s 
sadly time-worn and weather-beaten), there 
lived many years since, while the country was 
yet a province of Great Britain, a simple, good- 
natured follow, of the name of Rip 'Van Winkle. 
He wa-s a descendant of the Van Winkles who 
iigured so gallantly in the ehivalroiiR days of 
Peter Stuy vesant, and accompanied him to the 
siege of Port Chri.stina. He inherited, Iiow- 
ever, but little of the martial character of his aii- 
ceators. I have observed that ho was a simple, 
good-natured man ; he was moreover a kind, 
neighbour and an obedient henpecked hng- 
liand. Indeed, to the latter circumstance 
might be owing that meBkne.s.s of spirit which 
gained him such universal popularity; for 
those men are most apt to be obsequious and 
conciliating abroad who are under the dis- 
cipline, of shrews at home. Their tempers, 
doubtless, are rendered pliant and, malleable 


in the fiery furnace of donie,stic tribulation, 
and a curtain-lecture is worth all the .sermons 
in the world for teaching the virtues of patience 
and long-suffering. A termagant wife may 
thei'efoie, in some respects, be considered a 
tolerable blcnsing; and if so. Rip Van Winkle 
was tliriee blea.«ed. 

Certain it is, that he was a gi’cat favourite 
among all the good-wives of tlie viila,ge, who, 
as usual with Iheainialde sex, took his part in 
all family squabbles, and never failed, when- 
ever they talked tliosc matters over in their 
evening gossipiugs, to la.y all the blame o)i 
Dame Van Winkle. The children of the vil- 
lage, too, would shout with joy whenever he 
approached. ,1-Ic as.siHtcd at their sports, made 
their playtliiugs, taught them to ily kite.s and 
shoot marbles, and told them long storie.s of 
ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whcnovei' ho 
went dodging about the village, he was sur- 
rounded by a troop of them, hanging on his 
skirts, clambering on his back, and playing a 
I thousand tricks on him with impunity; and not 
a dog would bark at him throughout the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The great error in Pup’s composition was an 
insuperable aversion to all kinds of profitable 
labour. It could not be for the want of assi- 
duity or persovevanee; for he would sit on a 
wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as, a 
Tartars lance, and fish all day without a mur- 
mur, even though he sliould not be encouraged 
by a single nibble. He would carry a fowling- 
piece on his shoulder forhour,-i higether, trudg- 
ing through woods and .swamp.s, and up hill 
and down dale, to .shoot a few squirrels or wild 
pigeons. He would never even refuse to assist 
a neighbour in the roughest toil, and wa-s a 
foremost man at all country frolics for husking 
Indian coni or building atouefcuce.s; tlic women 
of the village, too, used to employ him to run 
their errands, and to do .such little odd joins us 
their le.ss obliging hu.sbands would not do for 
them; — in a word. Kip was ready to attoud to 
anybody’s busiiios. but bis own; but its to 
doing family duty and keeping his farm in 
order, it was impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was no use to work, on 
his farm ; it was the mo.st pestilent little piece 
I of ground in the wliole country; everything 
I atiout it went wrong, and would go wrong in 
! spite of him. Jlis fences wore contimially 
i falling to pieces; his cow would either go 
I astray, or get among the cabbage.s; weeds were 
I sure to grow qaioker in his fields than any- 
where else ; the rain always made a point of 
setting in just as, he had some out-door work 
1 to do. So, that though his patrimonial estate 


necessary connection with its possession. Tho.se 
to wliom this sensibility wra understood to 
belong Bcetaed to feel it to be a fearful burden, 
and weie distinguished among others by their 
deep melancholy. The spirit of the mountains i 
and river,? appears to have been their cliief I 
innstcr ; but it i.s impossible to de.seribc exactly 
the nature of the spell, its !ittnbutes and | 
effects are -so vague, shifting, and even contra- 
dictory. Tlie chnraeter of those to whom it 
was imputed appears to have wav'ered between i 
superior natural acuteuesa and mental derange- 
ment ; to which may be added, a.s the general 
basis, a highly susceptible taste fur the po'etieal 
and tiicpiijturesriuc. There were, however, many 
ditferent degrees of the gift ; and numbers there 
wore who could not bo said to jiosscss it at all, 
yet who might he considered as forming lay 
brothers of the order. Some of tlicse had 
dreams that never failed to be fulfilled, and 
otheivs were afflicted with an insanity which 
led tliem to denounce judgments and hazard 
prophecies. Our author lias made excellent 
use of the.so materials; there is not a single 
variety of the character which ho has not ex- 
hibited; nor scarcely a combination into ivhieli 
it was possible to join their soparate properties, 
which he lias not made. The mo.st perfect 
specimen of the second-sighted seer is Alan 
M'AuIay : and his unfortunate birth and un- 
fortunate love supply the pliilosoiiliy and the 
pathos of the phenomenon. Meg Merrilies is 
of a more composite order; she is the gipsy 
and the weird-wife, the vagrant, the thief, and I 
in part the maniac. It lias been thought that 
some of her introductions into the story bear 
too theatrical an air; but we apprehend this I 
objection to be founded in mistake. Striking 
effect — even studied artful ciFect — always at- | 
tends the actions and appearances of those 
wild creatures ; their language is figured and 
poetical, their co.stiiinc extravagant, and ad- 
vantage is carefully taken by tliem of ail the 
accidents of nature. Davie Qellatly and the 
Qaberlunzie man are ail varieties of the same 
specie.s. Tlie former we think an excellent 
representation. Heis “acraek-braiiied knave, i 
who can e.xecute very well any eommissioii ' 
which jumps with iiis own humour.” His 
memory is chiirged ivith old songs, verses of 
which he .applies for satire, petition, nnd also 
waruing: but the affecting touch is never 
wholly wanting from this iiuthor's hand;-^ 
Davie had learned his poetry from a dying 
brother, w'lioraj in his doelino, he followed like 
a shadow. 

We wish we could proceed farther amongst 
our friends and acquaintances of these novels, 


for Major (afterwards Sir Dugald) Dalgetty has 
not yet been noticed by us; and we owe him 
respect because his horse was better than him- 
self, and he know it. There are, moreover, 
the Baron of Bradwardine, Mr. Mucldebarns, 
Dandle Dinmont, Cuddle; liut to specify names, 
when all are meritorious, would, as the des- 
patches after battles say, bo invidious. Suffice 
it to declare, tliat they are all genuine cWIdren 
of tlieir native i,and ; and that while her name 
sliall continue Scotland, she will owe gratitude 
. to the author for having fixed and delineated 
the remarkable feature.H of a national character, 
such as no other people can parallel, at the 
very moment before it was too late. 


KORA’S VOW. 


“A maiden’s vows, (old Oallum spoke,) 

Are lightly made and lightly broke; 

Tho lioathor on the mountain’s height 
Begins to bloom in purple light; 

The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 
That Insti'e deep ft-om glen and brae; 

Yet Nora, eve its bloom bo gone, 

May blithely wed tho Earlie’s sou.’’ 

“Tho swau,” she said, “the lake’s clear 
breiist 

May barter for the eagle’s iic.st; 

The Awe’.s fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben-Oniacbau fall and crush Kilolmrn; 

Our Irilted clans, when Wood is high, 

Before their foes may turn and tly; 
liut I, were all these marvels done, 

■Would never wed tho ISiirlie's sou.” 

Still in the :W.ater-lily’s shade 

Her wonted nest the wUd aw.an made; 

Ben-Gruaqhnn stands as fast as ever, 

Still downward foams the Awe’s fierce river; 
To shun: the clash of foemnn’s .steel 
No Highland brogue bos turn’d the heel; 
But Nora’s he.art is lost and wou, 

She’s wedded to the E;irlio’B son 1 

Sni 'Wai.tkh Soon, , 


Hear what Highland Nora said: 

“ The Earlie’s son I will not wed, 
Should all the race of N:vturo the. 
And none he left hut he and I. 

For idl the gold, for all the gear, 
And all tlie lauds both far and near, 
That over valour lost or won, 

I would not wed the Earlie’s-sou.” 


Kll? VAN WINKLE. 
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KIP A'AN WINKLE. 

Whoever lias made a voyage up the Hudson, 
must reiaeniberthelvaatskill Mountains. They 
are a dismembered lirauch of the gi-eat Appala- 
cliism family, and are seen away to the west of 
the river, swelljiig up to a uohle height, .md 
lording it over tlie surrounding country. Every 
cliange of season, every change of weather, in* 
deed every Iiour of the day, produces .some 
liliauge in the luugical iines and shapes of these 
niouutains, and tliey are regarded by all the 
goqd-wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. 
When tlio weather is fair mid .settled, they arc 
clothed in liluo and purple, and print their 
iiold oiitUues on tiie clear evening sky; but 
sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is 
eloudles*, they will gather a hood of gray 
vapour,' .about their summits, which in the 
last rays of the setting sun, will gloiv and light 
up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the 
voy.ager may have descried tlie light smoke 
curling up from a village, whose sliiugle roofs 
gleam among the trees, just where the blue 
tints of tlie iiphand melt .away into the fresh 
green of the nearer landsc.ape. It is a little 
village of great anticiuity, having been founded 
by some of the Dutch colonists, in the ciudy 
times of the province, just about the lieginning 
of tlie govet'iiment of the good Peter Stuyvosant 
(may he rest in peace!); and tlicre were some 
of the houses of tlie origimd settlers standing 
within a few yeans, with lattice-windows, gable 
fronts sunnottuted with weather-cocks, and built 
of small yellow hrick.s lirought from Holland. 

In tliat same village, and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was 
sadly time-worn and weather-beaten), there 
lived many years since, while the country was 
yet a province of Great Britain, a simple, good- 
natured fellow, of the name of Kip Van Winkle. 
He was a descendant of the Van AVlnkles who 
figured so gallantly in the eluvalrous days of 
Peter Stuyvosant, and accompanied him to the 
siege of Port Christina. He inherited, how- 
ever, but little of the in.artial character of hi,s an- 
cestors. I have observed that he was a simple, 
good-natured man ; he was moreover a kind 
neighbour and an obedient henpecked hus- 
band. Indeed, to the latter circumstance 
might he owing that ineekiie.ss of spirit which 
gained him such universal populaiity; for 
those men are most apat to be obsequious and 
conciliating abroad who are under the dia- 
dipline of shrews lit liome. Their tempers, 
doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable 


in the fiery furnace of domestic tribulation, 
and a curtain-lecture is worth all the sermons 
in the world for teaching the virtues of patiuiico 
and long-suffering. A termagant wife may 
therefore, in some respects, be considered a 
tolerable blessing ; and if so, Rip Van Wini;ie 
ivas thrice blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favourite 
among all the good-wives of the village, who, 
as usual with the amiable sex, took his part in 
all family squabble.s, and never failed, when- 
ever they talked those matters over iii their 
evening gossipings, to lay all the blame on 
Dame Van Winkle, The children of the vil- 
lage, too, would shout with joy wliouever ho 
approached. Ho a.ssiated at their sports, m.ade 
their playthings, taught them to fly kites and 
shoot marbles, and told them lung stories of 
gho.sts, witches, and Indians. VVlieiiover ho 
went dodging about the village, he was sur- 
rounded by a troop of them, hanging on his 
skirts, clambering on his back, and playing a 
thoinsand tricks on him with impunity; and nut 
a dog would bark at him throughout the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The gi'cat en-or in Hip’s composition was nn 
insuperable aversion to all kinds of profitable 
labour. It could not be for the want of assi- 
duity or perseverance; for he would sit on a 
wet rock, with a rod as long imd lioavy aa a. 
Tartar’s lance, and fish all day without a mur- 
mur, even though ho should not be encom-aged 
by a single nibble. He would carry a fowling- 
piece on his shoulder for homts together, trudg- 
ing through woods and swamps, and up hill 
and down dale, to .shoot a few squirrels or wild 
pigeons. He would never even refuse to assist 
a neiglihour in the rougho.st toil, .and was a 
foremost man at all country frolics for husking 
Indian corn or building atonefonce3; tho women 
of the village, too, used to employ him to run 
their errand.s, and to do such little odd jobs ns 
their less obliging husbands would not do for 
them; — in a word, Rip was ready to attend to 
anybody’s business hut hi.s, own ; but as to 
doing family duty and keeping liis farm in 
order, it was impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was no use to work on 
his farm ; it was the moat poatilont little piece 
of ground in the whole country; everything 
about it went wrong, and would go wrong in 
spite of him. His fences were eontinually 
falling to pieces; his cow would either go 
astray, or get among tlie cabbages ; weeds were 
sure to grow quicker in his fields than any- 
where else; the ruin always made a point of 
setting in just as he had some out- door work 
to dp. So tliat thongh his p.atrimonial estate 


HIP TAN -WINKLE. 


had dwindled away under his management, 
acre by aere, until there was little more left 
than a mere patcli of fiulian corn and potatoes, 
yet it was the wonst-eonditioncd farm in the 
neighbourhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild 
as if tliey belonged to nobody. His son Eip, 
an urchin begotten in his own likeneas, pro- 
mised to inherit the habits, with the old clothes, 
of ills father. Ho was generally .seen trooping 
like a colt at his mother’s heel-s, equipped in a 
pair of hia father’s cast-off galligaskins, which 
lie had muidi ado to hold np with one hand, as 
a line lady docs her train in had weather. 

Hip Van Winkle, however, wa.s one of those 
luippy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled disposi- 
tions, who taka the world easy, eat white bread 
or brown, wbichever can be got with least 
thought or trouble, and rvould rather stan'c on 
a penny than work for a pound. If left to 
himself, he would have whistled life away, in 
perfect contoiitmont; but his wife kept con- 
tinually dinning in his ears about his idleness, 
his earelesauess, and the ruin he was hriuging 
on his family. Morning, noon, and night, her 
tongue was incessantly going, and everything 
lie said or did tvas sure to produce a torrent of 
household eloquence. Rip had hut one way of 
replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, 
by frequent use, had giwn into a habit. He 
shrugged hia shoulders, sliook Ids head, cast 
up his eyes, but .said nothing. This, however, 
always provoked a fresh volley from his wife, 
so that ho was fain to draw' off hia forces, and 
take to the outside of the house — the only side 
'whiuh. iii truth, belongs to a henpecked hus- 

Hip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog 
Wolf, who -was as rnueh henpecked as his mas- 
ter ; for Dame I’-an Winkle regarded tliein as 
companions in idleness, and oven looked upon 
Wolf with an evil eye as the cause of ids mas- 
ter's going so often astray. True it is, in all 
points of spirit befitting an hononralde dog, he 
was as courageous an animal as ever scoured the 
Woods — hut what courage can withstand tho 
ever-during and all-besettiiig terrors of a 
woman’s tongue? Tlie moment Wolf entered 
(he house, his ciust fell, his tail drooped to the 
ground or curled between his le^, he sneaked 
about with a gallows air, casting many a side- 
hmg glance at Dame Van Winkle, and, at the 
least nourish of a broomstick or ladle, would 
flee to the door with yelping precipitation. ■ 

; Times grew worae and worse with: Rip Tan 
Winkle as years of matrimony rolled on; a tart 
temper never mellows with age, and a sharp 
tongue is the only odgo-toel that grows keener 


by constant use. For a long while he used to 
console himself, when driven from home, by 
frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the 
sages, philosophers, and other idle personages 
of the village, that hold its .sessions on a bench 
before a small inn, designated by a rubicund 
portrait of his majesty George III. Hera they 
used to sit in the shade, of a long lazy summer’s 
day, talk listtesly over village go.ssip, or tell 
endless .sleepy stories about nothing. But it 
would have been worth any .statesman’s money 
to have hoard the profound diseusiuons that 
sometimes took place, when by cliauee an old 
newspaper fell into their hands from some 
passing traveller. How solemnly tliey would 
listen to the contents, as drawled out by Der- 
rick Van Bummol, the schoolmaster, a dapper, 
learned little man, who was not to lie daunted 
by tho most gigantic word in the dictionary ; 
and how sagely they would deliberate upon 
public events some months after they had taken 

The opinions of this junto wore completely 
controlled by Nicbolas Vedder, a patriarob of 
the village and landlord of tho inn, at the door 
of which he took his seat from morning till 
night, just moving suffleiently to avoid the 
sun and keep in the shade of a largo tree; 
so that the neighbours could toll the hour by 
bis movements as accurately as by a sun-dial. 
It is true, he wa.s rarely heard to speak, but 
.smoked his pipe inco.s.santIy. His adherents, 
however (for every great man has his adherents), 
perfectly understood him, and knew how to 
gather his opinions. IVlien anything that was 
read or related displeased him, he wasob.sorvedto 
smoke his pipe vehemently and send forth short, 
frequent, and angry puffs j slJht when pleased, 
he would inhale the smoke slowly and tran- 
quilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds, 
and sometimes taking the pipe from hia mouth, 
and letting the fragrant vapour curl about his 
nose, would gravely nod his head in token of 
perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlneky Rip 
was at length routed by his termagant wife, 
who would suddenly break in upon the tniii- 
quillity of the assemblage, call the members all 
to nought, nor was that august pensonage, 
Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred from the dar- 
I ing tongue of this terrible virago, -who charged 
I him outright with encouraging her hu.sband in 
habits of idleness. 

Poor Eip was at last reduced almost to de- 
spair; and his only alternative to escape from 
the labour of the farm and the clamour of 
his wife, was to.take gun in hand and stroll 
away into the woods. Here he would some- 
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tiiuea seat himself at the foot of a tree ami . 
share the ecmteiita of Ilia wallet with Wolf, with 
whom ho syinjiathized as a felloo'-siiirerer in 
[(orseenUfm. “ Poor Wolf,” he would say, 
■‘thy mistress leads tliee a dog's life of it; hut 
never mind, iny lad, whilst I live thou shalt 
never want a friend to stand by thee !" Wolf 
would wag his tail, look wistfully in hia mus- 
ter's face, and if dogs can feel pity, I verily 
, lieUave he reciprocated the sentiment with all 
his heart. 

In a long rainhle of the kind on a fine au- 
tiunnal day, Hip had unconsciously seramlilcd 
to one of the highe.st parts of the Kaatskill 
Mountains. Ho was after his favourite sport 
of 8(iuirrel-.shooting, and the still solitudes had 
echoed and ro-cclined with the reports of Ids 
gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, 
late in the afternoon, ou a green knoll, covered 
with mountain lierhage, that crowned the brow 
of a precipice. Prom an opening between the 
trees, he couhl overlook all the lower country 
for many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at 
a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below 
him, moving on in its silent but majestic cour.-‘e, 
with the refleetiou of a purple cloud, or the 
sail of a lagging bark, here and tlicre sleeping 
on its glassy bosom, and at last Io.sing itself in 
the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a 
deep mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, 
the bottom filled with fragments from the im- 
pending olills, and .seareely lighted by tlio re- 
llected rays of the setting sun. Por some time ' 
Kip lay musing on tins scene, evening was ■ 
gradually advanciug, the mountains began t,o ; 
tlirow tlieir long lilne shadows over the valleys, ; 
he saw that it would be dark long before he 
could reach the villicge, and he heaved a heavy 
sigh when he thought of encountering the ter- 
ror of Dame Van Winkle. 

As ho was about to descend he heard a voice 
from a distance, hallooing, “Kip Van Winkle! 
Kip Van Winkle!” .He looked around, hut | 
could see nothing but a crow winging its soli- i 
tary flight acro.ss the mountain. He tliought 
his fancy must have deceived him, and turned 
a.gaitt to descend, when he heard the same cry 
ring through the still evening air; “Kip Van 
Winkle! Kip Van Winkle!”— at the same 
time Wolf bristled up his back, and giving a 
low growl, skulked to his master’s side, looking 
fearfully down into the glen. Hip now felt a 
vague apprehension stealing over Mm; he 
looked down anxiously in the same dii’eetion, 
and perceived a strange figure slowly toiling 
up the rocks, and bonding under the weight of, 
something he carried on his hack.. He was . 


surprised to sec any human being in tliis lonely 
and unfrequented place, but supposing it to be 
some one of the neighbourhood in need of Ills 
assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more sur- 
prised at the singularity of tlie stranger's ap- 
pearance. He was a short, square-built old 
fellow, with thick, bushy hair and a grizzled 
beard. His dress was of tlio antique Dutch 
fashion— a cloth jerkin strapped round the , 
waist — several pair of breeehe.s, the outer one 
of ample volume, decorated with rows of but- 
tons down the sides and bunches at the knee,s. 
He bore on bis shoulder a stout keg, that 
seemed full of liquor, and made signs for Kip 
to approach and assist Iiim with the load. 
Though rather shy and distrustful of this new 
acquaintance. Kip complied with his usual 
alacrity, and mutually relieving each other, 
they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently 
the dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they 
ascended, Kip every now and then heard long, 
i-olling peats, like (liatant thunder, that seemed 
to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft 
between lofty rocks, toward which their rug- 
ged path conducted. He paused for ati instant, 
but supposing it to be the muttering of one of 
those traii-sient thimder-showers which often 
take place in mountain heights, he pro- 
ceeded. Passing tlirough tlie ravine, they 
came to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, 
surrounded by perpendicular precipices, over 
the brinks of which imjjending trees shot their 
branclic.s, so tliat you only caught glimpses of 
tlie azure sky and the bright evening cloud, 
During the whole time. Kip and liis compimion 
had laboured on in silence ; for though the 
! former marvelled greatly what could be the 
object of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild 
mountain, yet there was something strange 
and iiicomprehensilile aliont the unknown, that 
inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects 
j of w'ondcr presented themselves. On a level 
i spot in the centre was a company of odd-looklng 
personages playing at uino-pins. 'I’iioy were 
dressed in a quaint outlandi.sh fa.sliion : some 
wore short doublets, others jerkins, with long 
knives in their belts, and most of them had 
enormous breeches, of similar style with that 
of the, guide’s. Their visages, too, were 
peculiar; one had a large liead, broad face, and 
small piggish eyes; the face of another seemed 
to consist entirely of nose, and was sunnounteil 
by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off with a little 
red eockstail. They all had beards, of various 
shapes and colours. There was one who seemed 
to be the commander. He was a stout, old 



gentlemaii, with a weather-beaten eounlcnanee; 
he wore a laced doublet, broad belt, and haiipr, 
higlr-ciwneit bat and tbatber, red stockings 
and bigh-beL‘led shoes, with roses in them. 
The whole groiip reminded Eip of the figures 
in an oM hHemish ijuiuting in the parlour of 
Dominie Viiti Scliaick, the village parson, and 
which had lieeii lirought over from Holland at 
the time of the settlement. ■ | 

What .soemcil particularly odd to Eip was, 
that though those folks were evidently amusing 
themsedves, yet they maintained the gravest 
face-;, the niu-t my.-.teriouH silence, and were, 
witliiil, the most melancholy party of pleasure 
he liad ever witne.s.sod. hTothing inteiTiiptcd 
: the 8tillnc.ss ol the scene but the noise of the 
halls, wliieh, whenever they were rolled, echoed 
along the mountains like rumbling peals of 
thunder. 

As K ip and his companion approached them, 
they fluddenly desisted from their play, and 
stared at iiira with .such fixed statue-like gaze, 
and such strange, uncouth, lack-lustre coun- 
tonancc.s, that his heart turned within liim, 
and his knee.s smote together. His companion 
noAV emptied the contents of the keg into large 
flagons and made signs to liim to wait upon tlie 
company. He obeyed with fear and trembling; 
they quaffed the liquor in profound silence, and 
then returned to their game. 

By degrees Kip’s awe and apprehension sub- 
sided. Ho oven ventured, w'hcn no eye was 
fi.yed upon him, to taste Uio beverage, which 
he found had much of the flavour of excellent 
I-Iollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, 
and wa.s soon tempted to repent the draught. 
One taste jirovoked another, and ho reiterated 
his visits to the flagon so often, that at length 
his senses wore overpowered, his eyes swam in 
his head, his iiead gradually declined, and he 
fell into a deep sleep. 

On awaking he found himself on the green 
knoll from 'whence he had first seen the old 
man of the glen. He nibhed his eyes— it was 
a bright sunny morning. The birds were 
hopping and twitioring among the husJies, and 
the eagle was wheeling aloft, and hreasting the 
pure inouutiuu breeze, “Surely,” thought 
Eip, " 1 have not slept here all night.” He 
recalled, the occurrences before he fell asleep. 
The strange man with the keg of liquor— the 
mountain, ravino—the wild retreat among the 
rocks— the, woebegone: party at nine-pins — the 
flagon — “Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon!” 
thought Eip — “what excuse shall I make to 
Dame Tan Winkle?” 

Tie looked round for his gnn, hut in place 
of : the elean w’ell-oiled fowling-piece, he found 


an old firelock lying by him, the barrel en- 
crusted with rust, the lock falling off, and the 
stock worm-eaten. He now .suspected that 
the grave royster-s of the mountain had put a 
trick upon him, and having dozed him with 
liquor, had robbed liim of iiis gun. Wolf, too, 
had disappeared, but he might have strayed 
away after a squirrel or partridge. He wdiistled 
after him and shouted his name, hut all in 
vain; the echoes repeated his whistle and 
shout, hut no dog was to bo seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the 
last evening’s gambol, and if he met with any 
of the party, to demand his dog and gun.. As 
he ro.se to walk he found himself stiff in the 
joints, and wanting in his usual activity. 
“These mountain beds do not agree with me,” 
thought Eip, “and if this frolic should lay 
me up with a fit of the rheumatism, I shall 
have a blessed time with Dame Tan Winkle,” 
With some difficulty he got down into the 
glen : he found the gully up which he and Ills 
companion had ascended the preceding evening; 
but to his astonishment a mountain stream 
was now foaming down it, leaping from roek 
to rock, and filling the glen with babbling 
muramiu He however made shift to scramble 
up its sides, working his toilsome way through 
thickets of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, 
and sometimes tripped up or entangled by the 
wild grape vines tiiat twisted their coils and 
tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a kind 
of net-work in his path. 

At length ho reached to whore the ravine 
had opened througli the cliffs to the amphi- 
theatre; hut no traces of such opening re- 
mained. The rocks presented a high impene- 
trable ■wall, over which the torrent came 
tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell 
into a broad deep basin, black from the shadows 
of the surrounding forest. Here, then, poor 
Eip was brought to a stand. He :igaiu called 
and whistled after his dog; he was only 
answ-ered by the cawing- , of a flock of idle 
crows, sporting high in air about a dry tree 
tiiat overhung a sunny precipice ; and wlio, 
secure in their elevation, seemed to look down 
and scoff at the poor man’s perplexities. 
What was to be done? The morning ivas pass- 
ing away, and Eip felt famished for want of 
his breakfast. He grieved to give up his dog 
and gun; he dreaded to meet his wife ; but it 
would not do to starve among the mountains. 
He shook his head, shouldered the rusty fire- 
lock, and with a heart full of trouble and 
anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As, he : approached the village he met a, 
number of people, but none whom he knew. 
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wliicli Komovvhat surprised him, for he had 
thought himself aequaintod -with orery one in 
the country round. Their dres.s, too, was of 
a diflerent fashion from that to. which he was 
acoiiitoined. They ail; stared at him with 
equal mtwka of surprise, and whenever they 
ea-t, eye.s iqiou him, invariably stroked their 
chins.’: The constant rocurrenoe of thi.s gesture 
induced Hip, involuntarily, to do the same, 
when: to his astonishment he found his l>eard 
had grown a foot long ! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. 
A troop of strange children ran at his heels, 
hooting after him, and pninthig at hia gray 
heard. The dogs too, hot one of which ho 
recognized for an old acquaintance, barked at 
him as he passed. The very village was altered; 
it was l.arger and more populouB. There were 
rows of houses which he had never Boon before, 
and those which had been his familiar haunts 
had disappeared. Strange names were over 
the doors — strange faces at the windows — 
everything was strange. His mind now mis- 
gave him ; he began to doubt whether both he 
and the world around him were not bewitched. 
Surely thi.^ wa.s his native vill.age, which he 
had left but the day before. There stood the 
Kaatskill Mountains — there ran the silver 
Hudson .at a distance—there was every hill 
and dale precisely as it had always been — Rip 
was sorely perplexed — “Thatfiagonlast night,” 
thought he, "lias addled my poor head sadly ! " 

It was with .some difficulty that he found 
the way to his own hou.se, which ho approached 
with silent awe, o.\pecting every moment to 
hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Witiklc. 
He found the house gone to decay — the roof 
fallen in, the windows .shattered, and the doors 
off the hinges, A half-starved dog that looked 
like IVotf was skulking about it. Rip called 
him by name, but the our snarled, showed his 
teeth, and pas.sed on. This was an unkind 
cut indeed. “My very dog,” sighed poor 
Rip, “ has forgotten mo ! ” 

Ho entered the house, which, to tell the 
truth. Dame Van Winkle had always kept in 
neat order. It was empty, forlorn, and ap- 
parently abandoned. This dasolatencss over- 
came ali bis eonuubial fears — ho called loudly 
for hi.s wife and children — the lonely cham- 
Ijer.'j rung for a moment with his voice, and 
then all again was silence. 

Ho now hurried forth and hnstened to his 
old resort, the village inn ; but it too was gone, 
A large rickety w;ooden building stood in its 
place, wuth great gaping windows, some of 
them broken, and mended with old hats and 
petticoats, and over the door was painted — 


“The Union Hotel, by Jonatluin Doolittle.” 
In.stead of the great tree that used to .shelter 
the quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there uow 
vfim reared a tall naked pole, with somotliing 
on the top that looked like a red uighl-cap, 
and from it was lluttering a flag, on which was 
a singular assemblage of stars and stripes — all 
this was strange and ineompreltensible. He 
recognized on tlie sign, however, the ruby 
face of King George, under which he had 
smoked so many a peaceful pipe; but even 
this was singularly metamorphoseil. The red 
coat was chaugod for one of blue and buff, a 
.sword wa.s held intholiaiid instead of a sceptre, 
the head was <lecorated with a cocked hat, and 
underneath was painted in large charaeter.s, 
Okkeual Washinoton. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about 
the door, but none that Rip recollected. The 
very character of the people seemed uliauged. 
There was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone 
about it, instead of the aconstomed phlegm end 
drowsy tranquillity. He looked in vain for 
the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broatl face, 
double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds 
of tobacco smoke instead of idle speeches; or 
Van Hummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth 
the contents of an ancient newspaper. In 
place of these, a lean, bilious-looking follow, 
with his pockot.s full of handbills, was har- 
anguing vehemently about rights of citizens — 
elections — members of congress — liberty — 
Bunker’s Hill — heroes of seventy-six — and 
other words, that were a perfect Babylonish 
jargon to the hewihlored Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled 
beard, his rusty fowling-piece, Ids uncouth 
drc.s.s, and the army of women and children 
that had gathered at his heels, soon attracted 
the attention of the tnvern politicians. They 
crowded round Idm, eyeing him from head 
to foot with great emmsity. The orator 
bustled np to him, and drawing him partly 
aside, inquired “on which side he voted;” 
Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Anotlier short 
but busy little fellow pulled him by the arm, 
and rising on tiptoe, inquired in his car, 
“whether he was Uedoral or Democrat?” 
Rip was equally at a loss to comprehend the 
question, when a knowing self-important old 
gentleman, in a sharp cocked liat, made his 
way through the crowd, putting them to the 
right and left with hia elbows as ho pas.scd, 
and planting himself before Van Winkle, with 
one aim akimbo, the other re.sting on his 
cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, 
as it were, into his very soul, demanded in an 
austere tone, “ what brought him to the elec- 
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tioii with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at 
his heels, and ■whether he meant to breed a 
riot in the village?”-^'* Alas! gentlemen,” 
cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, “ I am a poor 
i|uiGt man, a native of the place, and a loyal 
subject of the king, God bless him !” 

Here a general shout burst from the by- 
standers — “ A tory ! a tory ! a ^y ! a refugee ! 
hustle liim! away with him!” It was ■with 
great difiiciilty that the self-important man in 
the cooked hat restored order; and having 
assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded 
again of the unknown culprit what he came 
there for, and whom he was seeking? The 
poor man hunihly assured hiju that he meant 
no harm, hut merely came there in search of 
stime of liis neighbours, who used to keep about 
the tavern. 

'• Well — who are they? name tliem.” 

Hip bethought himself a moment, and in- 
quired, “ Where’s Kicholas Tedder?” 

There was a silence for n little ■while, when 
an old man replied, in a thin piping voice, 
“ Nicholas Vedder? why he is dead and gone 
these eighteen years! There was a wooden 
tombstone in the ehnrchy.ard th.it used to tell 
all about him, but that’s rotted and gone too.” 

*' Where’s Brom Butcher?” 

“ Oh, he went off to the army in the begin- 
ning of the war; some say he was killed at the 
storming of Stoney-Point, others say he was 
dro^waed in a squall at the foot of Antony’s 
Nose. I don’t know, he never came back 
again.” 

“ Whore’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?” 

He went off to the wars too, ■was a great 
militia general, and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these 
sad changes in his home and friends, and find- 
ing lumsolf thus alone in the world. Every 
answer puzzled him, too, by treating of such 
enormous lapses of time, .and of matters which 
he could not understand; war — congress — 
Stoney-Point;. — he had no courage to ask after 
any more Irionda, but cried out in despair, 
" Docs nobody here kno^n- Rip Van Winkle?” 

‘toil. Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or 
three, "Oh, to be sure ! that’s Rip Van Winkle 
yonder, leaning against the tree.” 

Rip looked and behold a precise counterpai-t 
of himsolfi as he went up the mountain: ap- 
parently as lazy, and certainly as ragged. The 
lujor fellow was now completely confounded. 
He doubted bis oivn identity, and whether he 
was himself or another man. In the midst of 
his l)ewi!devment the man in the cocked hat 
, demanded who : he was, and what was Ms 


“God knows!” exclaimed he at his wit’s 
end; “I’m not myself — I’m someljody else- — 
that's me yonder- — no— that’s somebody else 
got into my shoes — I ■was myself last night, 
but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they’ve 
changed my gun, and everything’s changed, 
and I am changed, and I can’t tell what’s my 

The bystanders began now to look at each 
other, nod, wink significantly, and tap their 
.fingers .against then- foreheads. There was a 
whisper also about securing the gun, and keep- 
ing the old fellow from doing mischief, at the, 
very suggestion of which the .self-important 
man in the cocked hat retired ■n'ith some pre- 
cipitation. At this critical moment a fresh 
comely woman pressed through the throng to 
got a peep at the gray-bearded man. She , had 
a chubby child in her arms, which, frightened 
at his looks, began to cry. "Plush, Rip,” 
cried she, "hush, you little fool, the old man 
won’t hurt you.” The name of the ehild, the 
air of the mother, the tone of her voice, all 
awakened a train of recollections in his mind. 
“What is your name, my good womiinV" 
a.sked he. 

“.Tudith Gardenier.” 

And your father’s name?” 

“All, poor man, his name was Rip Van 
Winkle; it’s twenty years since ho went aw.ay 
from home with his gun and never has been 
he.ard of since — his dog came home ■ndthout 
him; hut whether ho shot himself or was car- 
ried away by the Indians, nobody can toll. I 
was then hut a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask ; but 
he put it with a faltering voice : 

“ Where’s your mother?” 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time 
since ; she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of pas- 
sion at a New- England pedlar.” 

There was a drop of comfort at least in this 
intelligence. The honest man could contain 
him.self no longer. He caught hia daughter 
and her child in his arras. “ 1 am your 
father !” cried he— “ Young Rip \’iui Winkle 
once — old Kip Vaji Winkle now ! — does nobody 
know poor Rip Van Winkle?” 

All stood amazed, until an old w-oman, tot- 
tering out from among the crowd, put iier 
hand to her brow, and peering under it in IiLs 
face for a moment, exclaimed, “ Sure enough ! 
it is Rip Van Winkle— it is himself ! Welcome 
home again, old neighbour. Why, ■whore have 
you been these twenty long years?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the ■whole 
twenty years had. been to him but as one night. 

[ The neighbours: stared. when they heard it; 
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some were seen to iriiik at each other, and pnt 
their tongues in their cheeks ; and the self-, 
important man in the cocked hat, who, when 
the alarm was over, had returned to the field, 
screwed down the corners of his mouth, and 
shook his head — upon which there was a 
general shaking of the head throughout the 
assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the 
ijpinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, who wa.s 
seeir .slowly advancing up the road. Ho was 
a (le.Hecudant of the historian of that name, 
wiio wrote one of the earliest accounts of the 
province. Peter was the most ancient inhabi- 
tant of the village, and well vomed in all the | 
wondert'ul eveiit.s and traditions of the neigh- 
hourhood. , Ho recollected Bip at once, and 
corroborated his st»y in the most satisfactory 
manner. He assurih the company that it was 
a fact, handed down from his ancestor the 
liistoi'ian, that the Kaatakill Mountains had 
always been haunted by strange being.s. That 
it was affinned that the great Hendrick Hud- 
son, the first discoverer of the river and country, 
kept a kind of vigil there every twenty years, 
with hi.s crew of the Half-moon, being per- 
mitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his 
enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon the 
river, and the great city called by his name. 
That his father had onoe seen them in their 
old Dutch dre.s.ses playing at nine-pins in a 
hollow of the mountain ; and that he himself 
had hoard, one summer afternoon, the sound 
of their balls like distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company 
broke up, and returned to the more important 
concerns of the election. Kip’s daughter took 
him home to live with her; she had a snug, 
well-furaishod house, and a .stout cheery farmer 
fur a husband, whom Rip recollected for one 
of the urchins tliat used to elimb upon his 
back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was the 
ditto of himself, aeon leaning ag.ainst the tree, 
he was employed to work on the farm; but 
evinced aii hei-editary disposition to attend to 
anything' el.se but his business. 

Rip now re.sunied his old walks and habits; 
ho soon found many of his former cronies, 
though all rather the worse for the wear and 
tear of time; and preferred making friends 
among the rising generation, with whom he 
soon grew into gi'eat favour. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being 
arrived at that happy age when a man can do 
nothing with impunity, he took his place once 
more on: the bench at the inn-door, and was 
reverenced as one of the patriarchs of , the 
: village, and a ohroniele of the old times “before, j 


the war.” It was some time before he could 
get into the regular track of go.ssip, or could 
be made to comprehend the strange events 
that had taken place during hi.s torpor. How 
that there had been a revolnti(^ary war — that 
the country had thrown off tlie yoke of old 
England — and that, iiptbad of being a sulijeet 
I of his mgjesty George III., he w.as now a free 
! citizen of the United Slates. Eip, in fact, 
was no politician ; the change.s of states and 
empires made but little impression on him ; 
but tliere was one species of despiitisni under 
which he had long groaned, and that wa.? — 
petticoat govornuieiit. Happily tliat wii.s at 
an end; he had got his nock out of tlie yoke 
of matrimony, and could go in and out when- 
ever he pleased, witliont dreading the tyranny 
of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name 
was mentioned, however, he .shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes ; 
whicli might pass either for an expression of 
resignation to his fate or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger 
that arrived at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was 
observed at fii-st to vary on some points every 
time he told it, which was, doubtless, owing 
to his having so recently awaked. It at last 
settled down precisely to the tale 1 have re- 
lated, and not a man, woman, or child in the 
neighbourhood hut knew it by heart. Some 
always pretended to doubt the reality of it, 
and insisted that Rip had been out of bis 
head, and that this was one point on which he 
alway.s remained flighty. The old Dutch in- 
Iiabitants, however, almost universally gave it 
full credit. Even to this d,ay they never hear 
a thunder-storm of a summer afternoon lihout 
the .Kaatslcill, but they say Hendrick Hudson 
and his crew are at their game of nine-pins ; 
and it is a common wish of all henpecked 
husbanda in the neighbourhood, -when life 
hangs heavy on their hands, that they might 
have a quieting draught out of Rip Van 
Winkle’s flagon. 


> Thfa tala Btst appeamt In tliia country in fcUa Sheioh 
Booh, 3820. It has beon repeatedly dmmatiKed, and 
lately it \\o& fiimishod a popular American actor, Mr. 
Jefierson, tvith a play which ho has been performing 
constantly for about two years, realizing a considornbla 
fortune by its sucoesa. This is curious in contrast with 
the amusing sketch which Washington Irving gives, in 
, the preface to the edition of 184S, of tlic difUenltioa he 
encountered in the search for a Loiuloii imblinher. Ho 
issued the book at his own risk; the house he had in- 
trusted with the management of it beoarae bankrupt ; 
and it only then, by the intercession of Sir Walter 
I Scott, that Mr. Murray took up the work; Thus^" ho 
I says, *Muuler the kind and cordial auspices of Sir 
I Walter Scott, I began my literary careor in Einope.’’ 
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ON TAIi[NG A MAN’S MEASURE. 


IThomas Pui-nell, 

18:i4;UiMl lSt.a Hoot „ , 

liiitio. The piiiKiijml works to which he has iittiiehed 
liiaiiamsarc: Her J'a iWetricnl Uistnryof li'uurEugli-'- 

RcioiM," imWishoil hy the Roxiiurgh Club; a uuw e 
tlnri ofC'lmi-le .1 Limih’s works; and LiteKttnre and 


the Province of the Anonymous, Literary Men in 
liaraent, Literary Horo-Worahii), On Tiddug a Man’s 
Mffiisure (I'roiu which wo <iuoto below). Descriptive 
Litoraturo, and Studies of tho Man of Letters in 
jMediiiival Tinie.s, and as a Statesman, Essayist, Satir- 
ist, and Patriot, Uhistiated reaiiootively try tho Iive.s of 
Girnldat Catuhrensis and Montaigne, Bogor Wiiliains, 
Steele and Storuo, Swift, M.mini. A reviewer of Mr. 
PurrioU's writings says—" In all hla literary works he 
seems to have tho highest principles of art hr view,”) 

Wliat country linon-dvaper, or pot-house poli- 
tichm, when the merits of a .statesman are dis- 
eua<etl, but will undertake to estimate his ability 
to a T? iVliat young templar, as yet iuex- 
perieueed in the .'jensatioii derived from tho 
touch of a confiding client’s handsel-guinea, 
but will exactly tell you the capabilities and 
deficiencies of the .several j udges, assign to eacli of 
them his relative merits at law and equity, and 
supplement his infonnation, if yon will, by 
cataloguing’ oven' silk gown according to its 
worth? We might find e.xampioa of this ar- 
rogance in evei’j' profession. In literature it 
is olfensivoly prominent; but whether he con- 
fas, ses it nr not, almost every human being 
fancies himHolf able to measure, if only by rnle 
of thumb, those with whom he is brought in 
; contact, or to whom he thinks it worth while 
to apply his attention. Evei-y one may be 
candid enough to oivn his practical inferiority 
to him wliom he tlni-s nnhe.sit.utiugly criticizes. 
He is free to confess he cannot write poems 
like A, or novels like B, or paint like 0, or lead 
the House of Commons like D; yet, by some 
peculiar process, inexplicable, I believe, even 
to himself; he is firmly convinced that whatever 
.judginent'he has formed of the intellectual 
rank of tlic.^e persons, and eonsetincntly of their 
peifonnances, is invariably and unassoilably 
corrects Indeed, the very readiness with which 
he; recognizes his own inferiority is an incen- 
tive to self-esteem, and tends to make him set 
a higher value on . the discrimination he has 
exhibited in; thus discovering their superiority 
to himself. Stnange as it may appear, he 
possesses a sort of inner judgment which ap- 
plauds the insight he has displayed in. tho 


decision. His favourite axiom is slightly varied 
from that of the elder Shandy’s — “An ounce 
of one man’s judgment is worth a ton of other 
people’s.” 

Notwithstanding this reliance commonly 
placed by a man on his own j udgment, innum- 
erable instaiice.s of false verdicts are well known. 
Some of these have been pronounced by men 
from whom better things were to be expected. 
We all remember Coleridge meeting at table 
one of noble brow and sober demeanour, and 
immediately conelucling that his vis-i'i-vis was 
I a man of parts.' Afterwards when tho gravely- 
' comported diner expressed Iiis delight at the 
appearance on the table of .apple-dumplings, 

, he forfeited the good opinion of tho illustrious 
I opium-eater, who thereupon pronounced the 
' man to be a fool. Con anything be imagined 
more unjust? Coleridge in both instances 
judged on insufficient evidence ; and in both 
instances ho was undoubtedly wrong. In the 
first place for judging a man to be wise from 
his outward behaviour and persontd appearance, 
.'ind next for suddenly abandoning his first 
nnpic'sion and considering him a fool because 
he exhibited a liking for apple-dumplings. 
In reality nothing had occurred by which the 
man’s intellect could be measured. From what 
had happened only his taste could fairly be 
ascertained. 

Such verdicts, however, founded as this :by 
Coleridge w'as, on insufficient evidence, are the 
rule and not the exception. Mon are prone to 
form their judgments of each other by the cut, 
of their coat or the fold of their .shirt-collar, 
and to gauge one’s capacity by the manner in 
which one enters a drawing-room or cames 
one’s head in the street. But such a test i.s 
almost invariably found to be defective. The 
mental and moral character of a man seldom 
exhibits itself in such form. The oxtorrial 
signs from which the inference is drawii 
frequently depend in no degree upon natural 
disposition, but upon habit — ie. the external 
force to which a man has been subjected— or: 
upon the position, perhaps accidental and only 
tempouary; he happened to occupy at the time 
when the judgmentwas formed. I :need not 
waste the page by enumerating examples. 
Yon may to-mon'ow see half a dozen guards- 
men, all unhesitatingly bold fellows, all self- 
contained, all equally steady; yet had j'ou seen 
any one of them twelve months ago, you would, 
probably, have seen a waddling, loutish plough- 
boy, as indecisive in his movements as the most 
timid country maiden when walking along the 
streets on her fli-st visit to London. Nor is 
this nasatisfactory way of judging ; folio-wed 
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only by ordinary . men and confined in its 
iippUcation to the coiieems of eveO'-day life. 
It pervades our literature; and the i-ecorded 
instances of men who have siiifered from its 
eficcts lire too numerous to he mentioned. jKe 
miffiie /eonem appears to be the favourite maxim 
of an Englishman’s oritiekm. 

As we have seen, there is a general tendency 
to inahe a man a hero for the .successful exhibi- 
tion of some one desindtle quality. If he has 
acipiircd celebrity as a poet, hia opinion of a 
great-coat is likely to bo taken in preference to 
that of an unknown writer ; or, if he i.s renowned 
as a gencr.d, lii.s te.stimony concerning a piano- 
forte i.s more highly prized than th.at of an 
obscure suijuUern, although the latter may be 
a CDtinoissBur in musical instruments, and the 
general tie ignorant of the difference between 
a ba.s.soon and a oovnet-il-pislons. So, for the 
pos.session of some undesirable quality, or the 
ab.senco of what is conceived to be an element 
of greatness, there is a disposition to credit him 
with being a fool. Such inferences are usually 
erroneous. On the other hand, there are occa- 
sions when the proces-s — this drawing a general 
conclusion from a partial examination — may, 
to some extent, be legitimately employed. If, 
for instance, a friend assured us of his belief 
that twice seven makes fifteen, we want no 
further proof of his ignorance of figures, Imt 
are ju.stified in s.aying he is no arithmetician. 
It would, liowevor, bo very unfair were we to 
infer aiiytldng more. If, again, our friend 
eonfe.sHed hedorivetl pleasure from thediscour.scs 
of Boanerges, all wo coidd legitimately cou- 
cludo would be that he was deficient In good 
ta.ste ; or if lie tliought Ida tailor an autliority 
in political economy, that ids political educa- 
tion had liecn neglected. A man may like 
Boanerges, and be a flr.st-ratc cook; and ho 
may admire Ids tailor, and yet lie an excellent 
markel,-gardenor. ,V certain portion of tlie 
public, however, and tlieir representatives in 
tlic pi-ess, do not acknowledge this limitation. 

1 recollect, some years ago, a member of 
parliament for mie of tlie metropolitan borouglis 
made a sad sliii in ids Idstory. Honourable 
gentlemen smiled at tlie error, .as was n.atural. 
But out.sidc of tile House the blunder became 
a matter of serious importance to the unfortu- 
nate ineniber. Mr. Punch, eapeci.ally, was 
very severe upon him. That gentleman (who 
Idnisolf, probably, would have failed to answer 
five out of every nine hi.storic.al questions Aliat . 
one might easily put to him) reminded us week 
after week of tlie gravity of the offence. Prom . 
Ihm lapstisiingum he deduced that: the unlucky 
culprit was—I ivon’t say a pickpoeket— -but 


almo.st anything as bud ; and wlienevor, under 
emergencies, fun was wanted, he took doim 
his telescope, peered into it the ivrong way, 
and then proceeded to give us Ids repre.scnta- 
tion of the member for Pinsbury with his queer 
notions of English history. 

■VVe must look to tlie same source for this 
undue appreciation as for undue exaltation 
or literary horo-worsldp. Men iiistinctivoly 
like the exercise of power, especially in intel- 
lectual subjects; and, haviiig in their nature 
a fixed amount of praise and blauie, they 
must c,xpend it with risk of eonsoqnences. 
Mo.st frequently they do this capriciously, or 
arc guided in making their decision by some 
accidental fact ; but they iiiu.st expend it, and 
it is fortunate for him wlio wishes to earn their 
applause if some lucky accident should ooeur 
to dispo.so them in his favour. It is proverbial 
that liuman nature, after too Idglily praising a 
man, revolts against its own verdict, ignores 
its favourite, and in time oouies to deprcciata 
him in tlie proportion it previously exalted him. 
Examples in our literary history will occur to 
everybody. Tlie popular treatment of Byron 
is a case in point. Instead, liowever, of de- 
preciating the idol they have set up, it oeoa- 
sionally liappens tliat men console themselves 
with vilifying some wonld-bo idol that comes 
before them. But ivliethor oxeroised upon 
I one pcr.son or upon two, this duality of pas.sion 
[ — co-existing simultaneoualy at all times — 
i must inevitably he expended. It happens, 
liowever, that, instead of applying the wrong 
end of tlie tele.scope at one time to one man 
and the right end at another, they content 
themselves with directing the riglit end towards 
the one man and tlie wrong to another. In 
the latter case tlieir feelings of praise .and blame 
are excited and exhibited contempornucously, 

One might fancy there is no room in literary 
matters for tiic display of tliesc feelings; but 
litoratiiro here, as in mo.st other respieots, is n 
faithful reflex of tlie society in wiiich it is pro- 
duced and to which it is addre.saed : and the 
way in ivhich literary verdicts are returned is 
notoriously and disgracofully U'rong. The 
cardinal fault seems to lie that of e.stimating a 
writer and ranking him according to tlie idea 
formed of him as a man; or, if he is dead, from 
svhat his contemporaries said of liim personally 
svliilst he was alive. Tliis judging an author 
from the man, or, what is as unjust, tlie judg- 
ing the man from the .supposed revelations of 
himself ill his ivorks, is obviously a defective 
way of judging. Fesv men are the same in 
hooks as they are in eons'ersation, A friend of 
the late John Sterling tells me that promising 
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author’s works ai'e infinitely inferior to his 
eonveraation, and v;a, therefore, who are ac- 
quainted with him only through his published 
writings, are surprised to find so much said of 
him, and so high a rank assigned to him, hy 
those to whom he was intimately known. His 
physical debility and want of robust tempera- 
ment stood in the way of his performance. 
Tlio younger HaUain will readily occur to the 
reader as anutlier, wlro, like Sterling, was 
greater in capacity than in energy. The clear 
insiglit of these men, known to friends, w:i3 con- 
spicuously absent in their books. On the other 
hand, excellent literary performance doc.s not 
insure adequate recognition of merit when per- 
sonal greatness is absent. If, for e.xample, one 
man’s writings wore ever superior to another's 
in irisdom and in form, in intellect and in art, 
they are tho.se of Goldsmith to what were pro- 
duced by Johnson. And yet what is the result? 
We know the one was through life — and the 
eclio of that eighteenth century applause still 
lingers in our ears — universally regiirded as 
Dr. Minor, whilst the other, seen through the 
right end of the telescope, was everywhere 
hailed as Dr. Major. The idea men formed of 
'Goldsmith’s work was perhaps insensibly in- 
fluenced by what they had lieard or knew of 
Goldsmith's life. Volatility or stupidity being 
considered to be the mark of a fool, it is thought 
the volatile man, or the stupid man, must 
manifest himself in all he undertakes, and that 
his peculiar fallings and virtues -will uncon- 
sciously betray themselves in his writings. The 
publie look for homogeneity in a man, and 
consistency between his character and opinions. 
They conceive it possible, not only to determine 
a man’s mental ability from hia deportment, 
but to infer hia moral character from his literary 
; productions. They will not see that the literary 
character and the persona! character may be 
antipodal, and should be judged apart. A man 
must practise what lie preaches, or his gospel 
will be disbelieved and his sincerity questioned 
, as well by the upper vulgar as by the lower. 
This was so well fcnowm to Steele,, that upon 
relinquishing the publication of the Taller, he 
gave as tlio true cause for the discontinuance 
of its publication, the discovery by the public 
of its author. "I coiLsiderod,” said he, on 
taking leave of his readers, "that severity of 
manners is, absolutely necessary to him who 
would censure others; and for that reason, 
and that; only, chose to talk in : a mask.” 
Steolo might have di.scontiniied his publication 
from prudential motives; but in recognizing 
the ,:iUQgioal disposition of -his readers, he 
appears to hare lumself acted illogicaJly. The 


public he addressed re.semble tho.se ladies who 
fear, to he introduced to tUeto favourite author, 
lest a personal knowledge of the man may spoil 
the high opinion they have formed of his works. 
They would probably consider a man insincere 
who .argued against dnmkenneris, wl!ii.st he 
himself was a confirmed drunkard, and fancy 
what he said to be less true than if uttered 
by a teetotaller. 

A man’s nature is composed of .so many various 
and often coiillicting elements, that it is im- 
possible to deduce his true character from the 
revelation of a single phase. We shall be puz- 
zled to discover which is the predominiint that 
colours and modifies the rest. The popular 
mind, sliared in to a great degree by men of 
letters, is disposed to infer a man’s character, 
not from his ordinary action and every-day 
conduct, but from some unusual and extraor- 
dinary exhibition, altogether at variance wdth 
his usual behaviour. If he exhibits himself in 
some exceptional way, it is supposed that 
thereby he has shown his true nature. Sliould 
he once in a lifetime act in a manner contrary 
to his usual custom — treat his neighbour un- 
generously, or behave meanly— ids friends at 
once, and with no further evidence in support 
of their view, conclude tliat they obtain a 
glimpse of his true character, when in reality 
he was only acting under altered circumstances. 
The discordancy which results from his nature 
meeting the unfamiliar conditions, and unsuc- 
cessfully attempting to adjust itself, is only 
temporary; but it is taken to be indicative of 
the whole man — a particular oiroumstanco is 
thus regarded ns the index of a complete nature. 

Books are even a less safe criterion than 
exceptional variation in conduct. In works 
produced by the exercise of tlie art-faculty, the 
•author displays only his intellectual power, and 
sometimes merely the msthetlc side of it. In 
proportion as he progresses as an artist will he 
be enabled skilfully to conceal even this from 
his reader. If his sympathy is wide and deep, 
and easily aroused, he can poi-tray what is 
foreign to him with as much accuracy as if he 
were closcrihing his individual nature. Hia 
greatness and his success will, indeed, be in 
the ratio of the ability he possea.Hes to make 
hia representations strictly objective. Accurate 
resemblance, then, between the man and his 
book is missing. Intellectual sinceidty is ex- 
hibited ; but we search in vain for that conform- 
ity between pnactiee and precept which we have 
been nsnally taught to expect. In fonning our 
estimate of a man’s character, were we strictly 
to confine ourselves to a consideration of his 
literary productions, we should be under the 
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Mcesaity of re-writing the live.s of most of our 
great author.s. Luckily, external materials 
exist which enable us to gain a much more 
trustworthy portraiture of them, than it is pos- 
sible to obtain from their works. Horace wrote 
verses we esteem liccntiou.5; and the author of 
Tha Vhritstlan lltro produced a work in which 
the virtue.s an; adininiVily set before us in their 
true light. Did we; know no more of these 
worthies than is to he derived from their sev- 
erai productions, our opinion of the two men 
would, I presume, he different from what it is 
now. We find tliat the little Roman satirist, 
altiwu},'!; Im had a big paunch, and his hair 
was gray before its time, was no roui, and was 
tlio lii.st man to go out at miiiuightand wlilstlc 
at the dour of a deceitful mi«tres.s. Nor, un- 
liappily, was the author of 3Vie Christian Hero 
a perfect model of the virtues he .sots up in tlnat 
work for our imitation. Wo cannot take the 
measure of either by what he himself has 
furnished, in the case of Horace, all that we 
can safely infer is, that ho writes ns if ho were 
vvhat he preteiwlH to he; and in the case of 
Steele, that he aspired to what ho was unable 
to he. 

I conclude, then, that a dear and broad dis- 
tiEOtion should he made in any estimate we 
invvo to form of a man, between his life and 
his opinions. If I have to criticize a book, it 
does not conceni me what it.s author was. I 
have to do with his precepts, ami not with his 
practice. If lie lia.s aided , my culture, and 
given me advanced views of life which he him- ; 
seif was unhappily unable to exemplify in his 
own person, my thanks are equally due to him 
for the benefit niul the di.soovery ; and I credit 
him with lieing a wi.se man. If, on the other 
hand, I epneeru myself about his life, my 
estimate .should not he modified by the value 
of what he has produced. If he was a bad 
man, I must not ignore or oxtenuatc his faults 
because his works are of highest excellence. 
The Ayrsliire ploughman, was a very great 
poet, hut a very unwise niiui. Goethe was a 
very wise mini, but a very mean artist. 


SPIRIT OP SONG. 

Sweet Spirit of delicious Song, 

To whom, as of true right, lielong 
The myriad music notes tliat swell 
Prom the poet’s breathing .shell ; 

We name thy h.ame, aiid the heart springs 
tip to the liiJ, as if with wings, 


As if thy very mention brought 
Snatches of inspired thought. 

Is it war? At once are borne 
Words like notes of martial born. 

Is it love? Conics some sweet tide 
Like that of tlie nightingale. 

Is it Nature’s lovely face? 

Rise lines touch’d with her own grace. 

Is it some briglit garden scene ? 

Tlierc, too, h.ath the minstrel lieen, 

Uiikirig words of charmed ])ower 
With the green leaf and the llower. 

Is it woman’s loveliness? 

He hath revell’d til excessj 
Cauglit all spells that can beguile 
In dark eye or rosy smile. 

Is it deed that hath its claim 
Upon earth’s most holy fame, 

Or those kindly feelings sent 
But for henrtli and home content? 

Lofty thought, or counsel sage, 

Seek them in the poet’s pi^e ; 

Laurel, laud, and love belong 
To thee, thou Spirit sweet of Song. 

Miss h. E. Lasdon. 
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[Jokaiiu Chrlatoph. Eriedrloh Von SchUler, bora 
; 111 .Mnrbaeh, lOtli Noveiubur, 1709; died in VVolraiir, 
i Oth May, 1S05. An eminent diamatiu poet, oritio, ami 
I essayist. Ho was some time pbysidaii to tlio army of 
I 'WUrteiiibeig, and afterwarila professor of history at 
I Jena. His must notable works are The tVctllni. 

I sliin. Marm Stuart, and mUlarn Tell. Ho also wrote 
a valiiablo //isiory 0/ (/« IViiity Trars' iroi'.] , 

In the whole history of man there is no 
chapter, perhiip.s, more fi-aught witli in.struc- 
tion, both for hi« heart and his intellect, than 
the annals of his errors and cxce-s-sos. On the 
commission of every grave offence, a proportion- 
ally strong power is brouglit into action, lu- 
.asmuch as the secret play of ambition, and all 
self-aspirations, are chocked only by the foehler 
liglit of common feeling, they, in fact, become 
more powerful and vi.gnron.s, more gigantic, anti 
louder in their demands. An. exact observer, 
who has calculated how far the usual power of 
frec-ivill may really he relied upon, and how 
far it may he correct to decide by analogy, will 
acquire much experience in the province of 
{(sycholo.gy, which might bo applied witii ad- 
vantage to the rules of moral life. 

There is something at once so uniform, and 
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auttior’a works are infinitely inferior to his 
ocmversation, and we, tlierefore, who are ac- j 
quainted with him only through his publislied 
writings, are surprised to find so much said of ] 
him, and so high a rank assigned to him, hy 
those to whom he tvas intimately known. His j 
pljysical debility and want of rolnist tempera- 
ment stood in the way of his performance. 
Tiie younger Hailam will readily occur to the 
reader as anotlier, who, like Sterling, was 
greater in capacity tb.an in energj-. The clear 
insight of tliese men, known to friends, was con- 
spicuously absent in their books. On the other 
hand, excellent literary performance does not 
insure adequate recognition of merit when per- 
■sonal greatness is absent. If, for e.xample, one 
mail's writings were ever superior to another's 
in wisdom and in form, in intellect and in art, 
they are those of Goldsmith to what were pro- 
duced by Johnson. And yet w'hat is the result? 
Wo know the one was through life — and the 
echo of that eigliteeuth century applause still 
lingers in our ears — universally regarded as 
Dr. Minor, whilst tlic other, seen through the 
riglit end of the telescope, was cverywiiere 
hailed as Dr. Major. The idea men formed of 
Gohlsmith's work was perhaps insensibly in- 
fluenced by what they had heard or knew of 
Goldsmith’s life. Volatility or stupidity being 
considered to be the mark of a fool , it is tliought 
tlio Yolatile man, or the stupid m.an, must 
manifest himself in all he undertakes, and that 
his peculiar fallings and virtues ivill uncon- 
aeiously betray thenuselves in hiawritings. The 
publie look for homogeneity in a man, and 
consistency between hiscliaracterand opinions. 
Tliey conceive it possible, not only to detorminc 
a man’s mental ability from his deportment, 
but to infer his moral character from his literary 
productions, Tiiey will not see that the literary 
character and tlie personal eliaracter may be 
antipodal, and should be judged apart. A man 
must practise what he preaches, or his gospel 
will be disbelieved and his sincerity questioned 
as well by the upper vulgar as by tiie lower. 
This was so vveU known to Steele, tli.at upon 
relinquishing tiie publication of the Tallerr, lie 
gave as the true cause for the discontinuance 
of its publication, the discovery by the public 
of its author. "I considered," said he, on 
taking leave of his readers, "that severity of 
manners is , absolutely necessary to him who 
would censure others; and for that reason, 
and that only, chose to talk in a nmsk.” 
Stecic might have diwoutinued his publication 
from prudential motives; but in recognizing 
the dilogical disposition of his readers, he 
appears to have himself acted illogically. The 


public he addressed re.seinble those ladies who 
fear to be introduced to tlieir favourite author, 
lest a personal knowledge of the man may spoil 
the high opinion they liave formed of liis works. 
They would probably consider ii man insincere 
who argued against drunkenness, whilst lie 
himself was a confirmed drunkard, and fancy 
what he said to be le.ss true tiian if uttered 
by a teetotaller. 

A man’snature iscompo.sed of soinany various 
and. often conflicting elements, tiiat it is im- 
poasible to deduce his true character from the 
revelation of a single phase. We shall be puz- 
zled to discover which is tiie prodomiiiiint tiiat 
colours and modifies the rest. The popular 
mind, shared in to a great degree by men of 
letters, is disposed to infer a man’s charaqtor, 
not from his ordinary action and every-day 
conduct, but from some unusiml and extraor- 
dinary exhibition, altogether at variance with 
his usual behaviour. If ho exhibits himself in 
some exceptional way, it is supposed tiiat 
thereby he has shown his true nature. Slwiild 
he once in a lifetime act in a manner contrary 
to his usual custom — treat iiis neighbour un- 
generously, or behave meanly — his friends at 
once, and with no further evidence in support 
of their view, conclude that they obtain a 
glimpse of his true eharaeter, when in reality 
he was only acting under altered circumstances. 
The diseordancy wliieli results fro.tn his nature 
meeting the unfamiliar eonditioiis, and unsiu!- 
cessfully attempting to aijjust itself, is only 
temporary ; but it is taken to be indicative of 
the whole man — a particular circuniHtnnce is 
thus regarded as the index of a complete nature. 

Books are even a le.ss safe criterion than 
exceptional variation in conduct. In works 
produced by the exercise of the art-faculty, the 
author displays only liis intellectual powei', and 
sometimes merely the msthetic side of it. in 
proportion as he progimsos n.s an artist will he 
be enabled skilfully to conceal even this from 
his reader. If his sympathy is wide and deep, 
and easily aroused, ho can portray what is 
foreign to him with ns much accuracy as if he 
were describing his individual nature. His 
greatness and his succe.ss will, indeed, lie in 
the ratio of the ability ho possesses to make 
his repre.sentationB strictly objective. Accurate 
resemblance, then, between tlio man and his 
book is missing. Intellectual sincerity is ex- 
hibited ; but we search in vain for that conform- 
ity between practice and precept which we have 
been usually taught to expect. In forming our 
[ estimate of a man’s character, wore we strictly 
to confine ourselves to a consideratUiii of his 
literary productions, we should be uiwior the 
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necessity of re-writing the lives of most of onr 
ei'fut iiutliors, Inickily, external materials 
exist which enable us to gain, a much more 
trustworthy portraiture of them, than it is pos- 
sible to obtain from their works. Horace wrote 
ver.ses we esteem licentious; and the author of 
The. Chrktiun Hero produced a work in which 
the virtues arc admirably set before us in their 
true light. Did we know no more of these 
worthies than is to he derived from their sev- 
eral productions, our opinion of the two men 
would, I presume, be different from what it is 
now. ATe find that the little lioman satirist, 
although he had a big paunch, and his hair 
was gray before its time, was no rotii, and was 
the last man to go out at midnight and whistle 
at the door of a deceitful mistro.ss. Nor, mi- 
happily, was the author of The Ohristian Hero 
a perfect model of the virtues he sets up in that 
work for our imitation. Wo cannot take the 
raourture of either by what he him.self has 
furnislied, In the case of Horace, all that we 
can safely infer is, that ho writes as if ho were 
what ho protends to be; and in the case of 
Steele, that he aspired to what he was unable 
to be, : 

I conoliulo, then, that a clear and broad dis- 
tinction should bo made in any estimate we 
have to form of a man, between his life and 
his opinions, If I have to criticize a book, it 
does not concern mo what its author was. I 
have to do witli lu.s precepts, and not with his 
liractico. If he has .aided my culture, and 
given me advanced view.s of life wliich he liim- 
solf was unhappily unable to exemplify in his 
own person, ray tlianks arc equally due to liim 
for the benefit and the discovery ; and I credit 
iiirn with being a wise man. If, on the: other 
hand, ,I concern myself about his life, my 
estimate should not he modified by the value 
of what he has produced. If he was a bad 
man, I must not ignore or extenuate his faults 
bocanso his works are of highest excellence. 
The Ayrshire ploughman wa.s a very great 
poet, but a very unwise nmn. Goethe was a. 
very wise man, but a very mean artist. 

Thomas Purnell. 


SPIRIT Off SONG. 

Sweet Spirit of delicious Song, 

To whom, as of true right, belong 
The myriad musio notes that swell 
From the poet’s breathing sliell ; 

We name thy name, mid the heart spr-lngs 
XTp to the lip, a.s if with wings, , , 


As if thy very mention brought 
Snatches of inspired thought. 

Is it war? At once lu-o borne 
Words like notes of martini horn. 

Is it love? Comes soma sweet tide 
Like that of the niglitiiigale. 

Is it Nature’s lovely face? 

llise lines touch’d with her own grace. 

Is it some bright garden seeue? 

There, too, hath the minstrel been, 

Linking words of eluirmed ]iower 
With the green loaf and the llovver. 

Is it woman’s loveliness? 

He hath revell’d to excess, 

Caught all spells that can beguile 
In dark eye or rosy smile. 

Is it deed that hath its claim 
Upon e.artli’s most holy fame, 

Or those kindly feeliugs sent 
But for heartli and home content? 

Lofty thought, or eounsol sage. 

Seek them hi the poet’s piige ; 

Laurel, laud, and love belong 
To thee, thou Spirit sweet of Song. 

Miss L. B. Landon. 
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[Jolmim Christoph Friedrich Von Sohlllor, Imni 
in Jlai'Uaoli, lOtli NovonibBr, ITSDj died ill Weimar, 

essayist. He was some time physician to tlio army of 
Wdrtombeig, and afterwards professor of liistory lit 
Jena. His must iietalile works are The Rnhhm, 
stein, Marin Stuart, and Willimi, Tell. Ho also wrote 
a vnlxmhle msturyo/tlu: ThirtJi I'ean' Wm\l 

In the whole history of man there is no 
chapter, perhaps, more frauglit with inatruo- 
tion, helh for his heart and his intolleot, tlian 
the annals of his error, s and excesses. On the 
commission of every grave offence, a proportion- 
ally strong power is brought into actioii. In- 
asmuch as the secret play of ambition, .and all 
self-aspirations, .ore checked only by the feebler 
light of common feeling, they, in fact, become 
more powerful and vigorous, more gigantic, and 
louder in their demand.s. A n exact olisorver, 
who has calculated Iiow far the usual power of 
free-will may really iie relied upon, and how 
far it may he correct to decide by analogy, will 
acquire much experience in the province of 
psychology, which might, be applied with ad- 
vantage to the i’ule.s of morallife. 

There is something at once so uniform, and 
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yefc so compoiindetl, in the human heart! One : 
simple habit, or deBire, may display itself in i 
suoli a variety of forms and directions; produce j 
so many opposite phenomena; and disguise I 
itself under so many characters; iviiiie so many i 
dissimilar actions and charaetera may spring i 
out of the same bias of mind, even when the j 
being ivho is the subject of it suspects nothing 
of such connection between them. 

(fratit us only a Limueus for the classification I 
of tlie impulses and passions of man, as in the | 
other kingdoms of nature, and what would be 
our surprise to find many, whoso criminal 
career is confined to the narrow sphere of a 
little town, hedged in by local laws, connected 
with the monster Borgia in one and the same 

Viewed in this light, there is much objection 
to tlic usual method of treating history; and 
here too, I conjecture, lies the difficulty in re- 
gard to turning its perusal to advantage, among 
the class of commoners, and other general 
readers, in social and moral life. There exists 
so direct a contrast l)ctween the mental exercise 
of the man of business, and the qniot position 
of the reader; so wide a space may be said to 
intoiwoue, that it is difficult, if not impossililo, 
for the latter to detect, or even to conjecture, 
any connection. There remains a cliasm, as it 
ware, between the historical subject and the 
render, which no effort of comparison or appli- 
cation can fill up; and its perusal, in place of 
inspiring a wholesome alarm, which might put 
the . proud and confident upon their guard, 
merely excites a fooling of strangeness and iu- 
difForence. Wo view the unliappy culprit as 
a being of foreign species, no le.ss in the com- 
iniasion, than during the punishment. of his 
crime; one whose blood circulates difl’orentlj’, 
whose will is obedient to other rules and im- 
pulses. Though human like ourselves, his fate 
excites little emotion; for sympathy is founded 
upon a vague nonno of similar danger, and wo 
are very far from indulging any idea of common 
danger, any degree of I'esemhiance between our- 
selves and him. The instruction passes with 
tlio event away, and history, iiustoad of becom- 
ing .a, school of education, must rest satisfied 
with the praise of having gratified our curiosity. 
To attain higher objects, and produce hotter 
resiiUs, it must necessarily make choice between 
two metlwds; either the reader ought to be 
animatocl like the hero, or the horo appeal- cold 
• as the reader. - 

I am aware that among the best histories of 
aneient and modern times, a number are re- 
stricted to the first method, and appeal to the 
reader’s heart by attractive pictures, and inci- 


dents of the same kind. Such a style, however, 
is an eneroaoliment upon the province of other 
writers, and lrijuriou.s to the republican freedom 
of the reading classes, whose place it is to Hit 
in judgment; while it, moreover, exceeds tho 
due limits assigned to that speoie.s of compo- 
sition; intruding more o.spooiaIly, as it docs, 
upon the charactei-iatio.s of the orator and tho 
poet. The latter metliod alone, tlien, romains 
open to the writer of history. 

The hero must become cold, like his reader, 

I or what amounts to as much, wo niu.st grow 
familiar before he proceeds to action; wo must 
not merely pursue him through his wliole ca- 
reer, but we ought to feel gratified in doing 
this. Wh.ai he thinks is of still more import- 
ance to us than what he does; and the sources 
of his thoughts and actions, than the results of 
these actions themselves. The earth of Mount 
Vesuvius has been analyzed, in order to ascer- 
tain the source of its fires ; and why should 
more attentive olweiTation be bestowed upon a 
physical than upon a moral phenomenon ? Wliy 
should we not equally inquire into the qualities 
and situation of things which snn-emnd such n 
character, even- till we detect the coucontratod 
embers which first awoke the internal fire that 
slumbored? To tho dreamer who loves tho 
wonderful, all that is strange and adventurous 
in such an appearance will have eharnis, while 
the friend of truth seeks to find a mother fur 
these deserted children. He seeks Iior in tho : 
unaltorahlo struotm-o of tho human soul, and 
in tho ohangoablc conditions to which it la out- 
wardly subject, in botli of which he finds thorn 
Invariably true. Ho is no longer .surpriaod to 
discover in the same soil where once only 
wholesome herbs appeared, the poisonous hem- 
lock spread its liiuioful leaves; wisdom ami 
folly, vice and virtue, nourished, as it, were, in 
the same cradle. 

Even it I should hero illustrate none of the 
advantages to ho derived ft-oin a knowledge of 
motives, in such a modo of troatin.g hi, story, 
tho. attempt will at least servo to soften that 
cruel moekory, and that proud Remirity, with 
which, in general, nntoiiiptod virtue is apt to 
look down upon tho fallen; while it may servo 
to promote the gentler spirit of toleration, 
without which no wanderer can be brought 
back-— the law find no roconoiliution with an 
offendei'-^no smitten momher of society saved 
from the g'ononil conilagratioii. 

Whether the offender, of whom I prepare to 
treat, still reserved a, right to appeal to the, 
tolei-ant spirit ahove-mentioned! or whetlier ho 
were only a worthlosa, limli cast off from the 
body of society,— I shall not here presume to 
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anticipate for the reader. Onr eompasaion can 
no longer avail him; lie died hy the flat of the 
law; but perhap.s a dissection of the criminal 
body may afford some instruction to humanity, 
and possibly also to the course of justice. 

Christian Wolf was the son of a publican in 

the district of (the name, for reasons which 

will be explained in tlie sequel, being sup- 
pressed), who, after his father's death, assisted 
Ids mother in the affiura of the hostelry until 
he reached his twentieth year. There was not 
much busine,ss, and Wolf had many leisure 
hours: even from school lie brought hack with 
liim the character of a wilful lad. Urown-up 
maidens wereknowii toniukocomplaintsagainst 
Ids pertness; while the youngsters all paid 
homage, throughout the village, to his inventive 
spirit. Nature had denied him the fair pro- 
portions bestowed on the re.st of her children: 
he was short and plain, liad thick curly hair of 
an ugly blackness; his nose appeared indented, 
as if flattened upon Ids face; his upper lip 
jutted out, which the kick of a horse had served 
farther to displace; altogether giving to his 
visage a revolting appearance, which held the 
women at a distance, and afforded an object of 
merriment to his rivals, or the stouter com- 
panions of his sports, 

He determined to obtain by perseverance 
what was thus refused him: a.s he found too 
feelingly that he could never hope to please 
and appear amiable. The girl whom he se- 
lected treated him vilely enough, to he sure; 
though it was only animal impulse which ho 
felt; he know nothing of love. He had good 
grounds for suspecting that his rivals were more 
fortunate than himself ; yet tlie girl was poor. 

A heart that remained pi-oof against his atten- 
tions, might, perliaps, he thought, become 
softened by his presents ; but penury stared 
him too in the face, and the rash effort he made 
to better hi.s condition deprived him, on the 
contrary, of the little which he had saved from 
ids services. Too indolent and inexperienced 
to increase the Inisiness of his inn ; too proud, 
and, at the .same time, too effeminate to ex- 
ehange the free life he had hitherto led for 
that of a laljouriiig boor, he saw only oiio ca- 
reer lyin.g open to him : one wliich thousands 
before, and thouB.ands after him, have trod with 
better fortune — that of genteel and spirited 
thieving. It so happened that his native place 
bordered upon the preserved woods of a neigh- 
bouring lard, and he became a deer-stealer. 
His ([uarry, of course, passed faithfully into i 
the hands of the lady of his choice. 

Among the lovers of Johanna was a young 
huntsman of the forest named Robert. He 


soon observed the advantage which the free life 
of his rival Wolf had acquired over him, and 
with jealous suspicion he began to inquire into 
thechange. Heshowed himself more frequently 
at the Sun — such was the sign of the hostelry; 
— ^his keen eye, sharpened by jealousy, in a 
short time discovered the source of tiie newly 
acquired wealth. Not long before, a severe 
edict had been published against poachers, 
which condemned the offender to punishment, 
a pretty long disoipline in the hou.se of correc- 
tion. Robert became eager and persevering in 
watching the secret motions of his enemy, and 
! at length he succeeded, even in sniprising tlic 
unsuspicious culprit in the act. Wolf was 
secured, and it was only by expending the 
whole of his little remaining property, that he 
was enabled to escape the punishment prepared 
for him. 

Robert triumphed; his rival was driven from 
the fleld; Johanna dismissed him, for he was a 
beggar. Wolf knew his enemy, and that enemy 
was now the happy undisputed possessor of his 
lady’s favours. A deep sense of poverty, united 
to injured pride, desertion, and jealousy, all 
took possession of his soul: necessity drove him 
forth into the wide world, but revenge and 
passion seemed to rivet him to the spot. A 
second time he betook himself to doer-stealing; 
a .second time Robert redoubled his vigilance 
and activity, and betrayed him into the hands . 
ofjustice. He now experienced the full severity 
! of the law; had no more to give, and in a few 
weeks he was delivored up to the work-master, 

I in the house of discipline. 

A year of severe hardship followed, at the 
end of which his evil passions had increased, 
and his pride remained unsubdued under the 
pressure of his fate. The moment ho became 
ft-ee, he resumed his way to his native place, 
to appear before his Johanna, who had grown 
up into a fine woman. He approached, but all 
shunned him. This he had not anticipated ; 
he shed tears; cruel want .stared hiin in the 
face, and hia pride was broken. He beaouglit 
the gre:it land-owner of the place to permit 
him to toil daily for his pittance of bread; 
but the steward shrugged up his shoulders, and 
stouter competitors soon deprived him of all 
chance of success, and tlirust him off the scene. 
He made a last effort; it was to obtain the 
poor vacant po.st of village herdsman; the only 
honest occupation remaining for him: but the 
steward declared that he would intrust the 
service to no such good-for-nothing fellow. 
Deceived in all his hopes, all his honest pro- 
posals rejected, he was at length compelled a 
third time to become a poacher, and wins again 
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unlucky enough to fall into the hands of his 
more powerful enemy, 

Tliis repeated backsliding greatly aggravated 
his olfeuet! in the cyca of the judge, who con- 
sulted only the tenor of the statute, not any of 
the mitigating circumstances under which it 
had been violated. The law called for a solemn 
and exemplary rmnishment, and Wolf was con- 
demned to be branded with the sign of the 
gallows upon the back, and to three years’ hard 
labour in prison. 

This term also expired; Wolf survived it, 
and was set at liberty; hut he was a different 
being; it seemed like a new epoch of his life. 
Let uB hear how he himself explains his inter- 
nal feelings, as appeared upon one of his trials. 
“I entered Ha walls only a misguided being, 
but I left them a complete villain. I had 
before something in the world which was dear 
to me, and my pride wa.s broken under a sense 
of shame. When brought into the fortress, I 
was placed among three -and -twenty other 
prisoners, of whom three were murderers, and 
the rest some of tlie most abandoned and in- 
veterate robbers and thieven They mocked if 
I uttered the name of the Deity; and invited 
me, by their example, to pronounce the most 
terrific biasphemios against onr Eedeemei’. 
They sang the most vile and licentious songs, 
which, abandoned as I was, I could not hear 
without a feeling of disgust. Yet this was 
nothing compared with what I saw transacted, 
which carried my feelings of shame .and abhor- 
rence to a still higher pitch. No day passed 
without soma repetition of such scenes, some 
piece of villany or stratagem worse than tho 
last. At first I shunned their society, and 
stopped my ears a» much as possible at the 
horrid sounds I heard: hut I stood in need of 
some living being, and the cruelty of my 
keepers had destroyed even my dog. The 
labour was hard, and inflicted tyrannically; [ 
Was ill, — I wanted support; and when I openly 
declared how much I stood in need of compas- 
sion, I was compelled to purchase it at the 
price of my last remaining scruples of con- 
scienco. It was thus I gradually accustomed 
myself to the inost revolting deeds, and by the 
hist quarter of the year I had actually out- 
stripped my instructor. , 

"From this period I sighed for tho day of 
freedom ; for I was burning for vengeance. All 
mankind had injured me, because all were 
better and happier than f..— I, who viewed my- 
self as , a martyr to natural right, an innocent 
victinr of the law, Ilnashing my tooth, I 
cursed my chains as I .saw the sun rising from 
behind tho mountain beyond our prison; for a 


distant prospect is double purgatory to a close 
prisoner. The free wind, as it whistled through 
the air-holes, and tho swallow which flew from 
the iron trellis of my grating, .seemed to mock 
my captivity, and rendered its contrast with 
the idea of freedom still more afflicting. Then 
it was I vowed hatred, deep and irreconcilable 
hatred, against everything which bore the 
human form, and, horrid as it was, this fatal 
vow I fulfilled. 

“Again, the first thought which struck me 
on .my recovered liberty, was to revi.sit my 
native place. In proportion as there was little 
to promise myself in the view of subsistence, 
my hunger for revenge seemed to increase. My 
heart throbbed wildly as I first caught a glimpse 
of the church steeple, which rose above , the 
woods. It no longer sprung from a feeling of 
satisfaction, as on my fii-st return. The recol- 
lection of my ruined aft’airs, with all their fatal 
consequoncos, rushed fresh upon my soul; I 
woke as out of the sleep of death; iny wounds 
bled anew; and I hastened my stops in order 
to confront and alarm my enemies with my 
sudden appearance; for I felt that I now rather 
coveted farther degradation, instead of trem- 
bling at the prospect as before. 

“ The hour tolled to vespers just, as I reached 
the middle of the market-place. The oiwd 
was going thence towards the ohui'oh. I was 
quickly recognised, and every one I mot drew 
back. Hitherto I had over been kind and 
friendly to the ohildren; and a little urchin 
whom I saw playing near skipped towards mo, 
and entreated me to . bestow on him a farthing’ s 
worth. He took it; then looked at mo a mo- 
ment in the face and flung it l)aok again. Had 
my blood beenealmor I might have recalled to 
mind that I wore an enormous beard, which I 
brought from prison, and which gave me a very 
frightful appearance; but the wickedness of 
my heart had begun to obscure my reason, and 
I shed tears of rage, such as I had never shed 
before. 

“ The boy neither knew who I was nor Whence 
I came; yet I cried, half audibly, ‘What, does 
he shun me as if I wore wor.se than a wild beast ? 
Do I everywhere hear a mark upon my fore- 
head, or is it my lot to bear only .some resem- 
blance to miui, feeling, as 1 do, that I can 
never love a human l)oing more? ’---Tho con- 
tempt of a young boy cut me deeper than three 
years’ labour at the galleys, for I had done him 
a favour, and was guilty of no personal hatred, 
at least against him. 

, "I throw myself upon a piece of timber that 
lay opposite the church: I knew not exactly 
what it:waB I wished; but I well know, and 
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felt, it bitterly, that none of the pasaers-by, 
many of them my former acquaintance, would 
once greet me — no, not a single one! I was at 
length unwillingly compelled to leave my 
station in order to seek a night’s lodging; and 
as I was turning the corner of a street, I all at 
once fell in with the girl who had deserted me 
— with my Johanna. 'My young host,’ she 
exclaimed, and was going to fling lier arms 
round me. ‘Are you here again, my dear, 
host of the Sun? Heaven be praised you are 
come back! ’ Hunger and disease were visible 
ill her whole dress and appearauee; from her 
countenance she was evidently labouring 
under a loathsome disease; a single glance 
betrayed what a vile abandoned creature she 
wa.=i become. 

“ I speedily conjectured what had happened. 
A party of the prince’s dragoons, which I had 
just met in the streets, convinced me that there 
was a garrison in the place. ‘Soldier’s trull !’ 
I cried as I turned my back upon her, and felt 
gratified that there was yet a creature lower 
than myself in the scale of being : in fact I had 
never loved her. 

“ I found my mother was dead. With the 
romnants of my little property our creditors 
had paid themselves during my absence. 1 
had no one, and nothing left ma The world 
east me off like a poisonous weed, but I had 
now learned how to de.spise shame. Formerly 
I had wished to avoid the face of man, for 
contempt was intolerahlo to me; now I was 
eager to confront, and rejoiced to alarm, them. 
It was so far well with mo, tliat I had nothing 
more to lose, nothing to preserve. I was no 
longer in need of any good quality, because no 
one gave me credit, no one employment. 

“The world laybeforeme, and in foreign i»rts 
I might, perhaps, have acquired some respecta- 
bility, but 1 had lost even tlie courage to affect 
much more to attempt it. Punishment and 
despair had deprived me of this temper of mind. 
It was the last lesson to learn to dispouse with 
honour, as I no longer ventured to boast any 
title to it. Had I had sufficient vanity and 
pride to make me quite sensible of my degrada- 
tion, I should have delivered myself by self- 
destruction. 

: “In fact, I was myself still a stranger to 
the I'csolution which I liad actually adopted. 
I wished to do evil, although it yet appeared 
in dark and uncertain shapes before me. I 
wislicd to deserve the destiny to which I had 
been consigned. I believed that laws were so 
many blessings to the world, and for this renso.n . 
longed to violate them. I had formerly fallen 
into crime from error and misfortune; now, it 


appeared more matter of free clioioe, for my 
orvn satisfaction. 

"With nusubdued obstinacy, my first resolve 
was again, to turn poacher. The habit had be- 
come a passion in me; and I was, moreover, 
compelled to subsist. Still more than this, I 
took pleasure in deriding the prince’s edict, 
and injuring the property of our great land- 
owner in every way I could. I no longer 
trembled at the idea of being apprehended, for 
I had a bullet ready to discharge at my infor- 
mant, and I was confident in the certainty of 
my aim. I dropped every deer at which I 
fired ; though I turned very little to account, 
leaving by far the largest share to I'ot upon the 
ground. I lived economically j only for the 
purpose of laying out my savings 'in powder 
and shot. My devastations upon the large game 
made much noise; but my existence was wholly 
forgotten; no suspicion attached to me. 

“This mode of life I continued during 
several months. Early one morning I had, ns 
usual, penetrated through the furthest woods 
in search of a deer, whoso traces I had got; two 
houra I had pursued in vain, and was just 
giving it up for lost, when I again e.spieil it at a 
distance. I was about to fire, when, only a 
few steps from me, I perceived a hat lying npoii 
I the ground. Lookingmore sharply round mo, I 
recognized the huntsman Robert concealed be- 
hind an oak, in the art of firing at tlie same 
deer. A deathlike chill ran through my veins 
at the sight of 1dm. There stood tlio being, 
wliom of all living creatures upon the wide 
earth I mo.st utterly detested ; and that being 
was within reach of myflrb At thatlnstmit 
it appeared as if the fate, of the wliole U’orld 
depended upon the goodness of my flint; tho 
deep concentrated hatred of a whole life was 
felt at my finger-ends, which wore inoparing 
to level the murderous weapon. A dread in- 
visible h nd -in rcl 1 > u go or mo; the 
timo-pieeo of my de.stiny pointed irrevocably 
to this dark and terrific minute. My hand 
trembled as it obeyed the fearful impidso ; my 
teeth rattled, as if in an ague-fit ; and my breatli 
stoppcil, and laboured at my breast. 

"H\iriug a full mimito luy aim wavered 
I between tlie man and the deer; but the next, 
i and the next, revenge and con.scionco were at 
bitter strife, doubtful long — till aiulden pns.sloii 
fired my soul, and the huntsman lay dying 
i upon the ground 1 

“The fatal instrument fell from my baud. 

I ‘Murderer!’ 1 stammered out. The woods 
were still as a churchyard, and i heard myself 
r plainly pronounce that word. As 1 drew nigh, 
t.tlie huntsman gave a last ga.sp. 1 saw him die. 
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I stood speechless over his body for some time; 
and then suddenly burst into a loud, loud 
laugh — 'Will you keep » clean tongue now, 
good friend, and cease accusing your neigh- 
bours?’— and I then stepped boldly up to him, 
and turned the face of the dead man upwards. 
Hi.s eyes were wide open; and 1 slopped suddenly 
as I was going to speak, and felt anxious. A 
sense of strangeness and wonder took possession 
of me, and I did not like to leave the spot. 

■'Until now I calculated i had move than 
expiated my crimes ; but sonicthiag had here 
happened for which I had yet to pay. An 
hour before it would have been impo.s.sible for 
any one to have convinced me that I wM not 
the vilest of human beings; now I began to 
suspect that, give me back an hour, and I 
should he in fact an enviable man. 

“ It was not the wrath of Heaven — I know 
not exactly what it wass — that alarmed me. It 
was a confused recollection of coiporeal penalty 
end pain, along with the execution of a child 
murder which I once witnessed when a school- 
boy. There was something particularly fright- 
ful in the idea of the prospect that lay before 
me; I felt that I had forfeited my life. I 
cannot here recall anything farther ; only that 
I was frequently wishing that he could he 
restored to life. I attempted to recall more 
forcibly all the insults and injuries tlio deceased, 
while living, had lieaped upon me; yet, strange 
to say, my memoiy seemed to have Ibrsfiken 
me. Erom amidst all I could not collect any- 
thing whicli at all accounted for the rage which 
I had felt Only a quarter of an hour before. I 
could hi no way ascertain, or satisfy myself, 
liow I had come to commit tiie murder. 

"I still stood before the body — stood and 
lingered. The cracking of a whip, and the 
sound of a waggon proceeding through the 
wood, first reoallod me to myself. It was 
scarcely a quarter of a mile distant from the 
highroad, where the deed was peipetrated. It 
was full time to look to my own safety. In- 
voluntarily I threw myself deeper into the 
woods. Gn the way I bethought mo that the 
deceased had been possessed of a watch; I w.anted 
money to toacli the boundaries, yet I hud not 
courage to return to the place where ho lay. 
Here I was startled at the idea of a devil and an 
ennnipresent God. I iiuully summoned all my 
resolution; determined to cope with all the 
infernal powens, and ran back to the spot. I 
found what I bad expected, and more than a 
dollar contained in a green pnrsa Just as I was 
about to securo both, I eurtdenly stopped, and 
thrust the money aside; not from any fear or 
shame at adding robbery to my crime ; but 


radier from a feeling of pride. I left the watch 
and took only part of the money; for I wished 
to pass for the personal enemy of the deceased, 
not.as his robber. 

"Again I flew through the woods; I know 
tliat they extended four German miles north- 
ward, and there joined the boundaries. I ran 
almost breathless until noon ; the rapidity of 
my flight dissipated my thoughts, though the 
pangs of conscience returned with double foroo 
in proportion as my strengtii deserted me. 
Dreadful shapes seemed to swim before my eyes, 
and threatened and struck at me, while 1 seemed 
to feel sharj) knives in my breast. There was 
only a fearful choice left me, and choose I must 
—between a life of restless agony, or^ laying 
violent hands upon myself. For tliis last, 
how'ever, I had not the necessary courage, and 
soon adopted the fixed resolution of remaining 
whore I was. Hemmed, in between the certain 
snfteringa of life, and the nameless dread of 
eternity, equally unfit to live as to die, I had 
now continued my flight during six hours, tlio 
last full of agonizing pain, such as no living 
being can describe. 

“Buried in my own thoughts, witli my hat 
involmitaiilj slouched o\ci inj tounten.mco, 
as if to conceal myself from the eye of sur- 
roonding nature, I slowly wound my way up a 
narrow footpath, leading through the darkest 
part of the thieket. Suddenly I lieard a hoarse, 
commanding voice, that cried out, ‘.Halt I ’ It ' 
was close to mo ; my slouohod hat and ijonfu.si(.>u 
having piwented mo from looking aroimd mo. 

I looked up, and behold a man of a wilil aspect 
liustoniug towards mo. He hold a large, kuottij; 
club in his hand; his figure approached, or 
appeared, in my eyes, to approach the gigantic: 
his .skin wa.s of a yellowish black, whicli, culls 
tra.stod with the largo white of his obliijuo eye, 
gave him a truly horrible appoaranee. Instead 
of a girdle, ho wore a thick rope doubled round 
a green woollen coat, to which hung a large 
butcher's knife and a pistol. The call was re- 
Iieated, and the next moment I felt thu grtusp 
of a strong arm. The voiee of a man had thrown 
me into alarm, hut tho sight of a villain re- 
a3.sured me. In iny condition, I had oauso to 
tremble in the presonoe of an honest man — not 
in that of a robber. 

‘“Who goes there?’ he said, as he grasped 
me fast. 'One like thyself,’ was my reply, ‘if 
thon he truly what thou seemest to ho ! ’ ‘There 
Was no way for thee here. What art .seeking?’ 
‘What need of the question here'?’ I replied 
ironioally. Tho man measured mo twice ear- 
nestly from head, to foot, as if ho were coin- 
paiung my figure with his, and my unswer with 
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my appearance. ‘Thou epeakest as boldly as 
a beggar,’ he added. ‘That may be ; a beggar 
I was but yesterday. ’ The man laughed : ‘ One 
would swear/ he cried, 'that thou wouldst not 
pass for aught better now !’ ‘For something 
worse, I hope then,’ continued I. ‘Softly, 
friend! why are yon in such haste? have you 
no time to spare?’ I considered a moment ; I 
know not how the words escaped ray lips: 'Life 
is short,’ said I earnestly, ‘and hell endures 
forever.’ 

‘ ‘ He looked at me amazed : ‘ May I be d d,’ 

cried he, at length, ‘ but I think that thou art 
very nearly related to the family of the Gallows. ’ 
‘Hot very far wide, perhaps; so welcome, 
brother!’ ‘Done, comrade,’ he added, as he 
took my hand, and then pulled out a tin flask 
from hia large game pocket, drained it pretty 
deeply, and then gave it to me. Mj' flight and 
my terrors had nearly exiiausted my strength: 
during the whole of this v/retched day I had 
never once broken my fast. I was afraid of 
dying a lingering death in the desert ; for the 
space of three miles round no refreshment was 
to he found. Imagine how eagerly I snatched 
at the proffered cup, and drank my comrade’s 
health, Fresh strength inspired me; I felt 
reviving courage at my heart; hope and love of 
life glowed warmly in my breast, and I began 
to think I was not altogether so wretched; such 
was the efficacy of a single draught, I confess, 
on the contrary, that my situation seemed to 
border on the happy; for at last, after a thou- 
sand disappointments, I had met with a being 
who resembled me. In the lost condition in 
which I found myself, I should have claimed 
companionsliip and drank with the evil spirit, 
in order to have some one in whom to confide. 

" The man threw himself carelessly upon the 
grass, and I did the same. ‘Your liquor has 
done me good,’ I observed; ‘we must become 
better acquainted. ’ He now struck fire, in 
order to light his pipe. ‘Have you driven tliis 
trade long?’ inquired I. He gave me a keen 
look;— ^‘What do you mean by that?’ ‘Has 
this often been bloody?’ I continued, as I 
chucked the knife at his girdle. ‘What are 
you?’ he cried, rather alarmed, and laid down 
ins pipe. ‘A murderer, like yourself, only I 
am but a beginner.’ The man glanced wildly 
at me for a moment, and then resumed his 
pipe. ‘ You do not live near here ? ’ he observed. 
‘Three miles hence, mine host of the Sun. 
Should you happen to have heard of me?’ The 
man sprang to his feet like one possessed. — 
' What ! the deer-stealer. Wolf 1’ he cried,, eagerly. 
‘The same.’ ‘Welcome, comrade) thrice wel- 
come!’ and he shook me heartily by the hand. 


‘Have I at last got you with me, mine host of 
the Sun? 1 have long bethought me, both by 
day and night, to have a catch at yon. I know 
you well; — ^yes; I know all; and I have for some 
time counted upon, you,’ ‘ Counted upon me! 
in what way, comrade?’ ‘Why, the whole 
country rings with thy name. Thou host 
enemies; a place-man has trampled thee in the 
dust. Wolf! their deeds against thee cried 
unto Heaven for justice — for revenge.’ The 
robber grew warm Because you shot a deer, 
or a swine or two, which the prince feeds upon 
the acorns of our fields, they consigned thee for 
years to the work-house, to the fortress, the 
galleys; they deprived thee of house and credit, 
and made thee a beggar. Is it indeed come to 
this— that a man is to be reckoned no higher 
than a deer, no belter than the beasts of the 
fields, — and a lad of thy spirit could put up 
with this?’ ‘Could I help it?’ ‘That we 
will look to now. But say, whence come you, 
and what are your designs?’ 

“I directly related my whole history. The 
robber, before I had completed it, sprang from 
the ground impatiently, and drew me after him. 
‘Conac, brother, — comrade, — brave host of the 
Sun,— now thon art ripe for action; now 
thou art come in time for what I wanted thee. 

I wdll show thee the road to honour; trust me, 

I will; and follow me.’ ‘Whither wend you 
then?’ ‘Inquire no more. Follow.’ And he 
pulled me forcibly along. 

“We Lad proceeded about a quarter of a 
mile, when the wood became deeper and darker. 
There was no longer any path; its aspect was 
wild and dreary; neither of ns spoke a word; 
until at last my guide’s whistle roused me from 
my reflections. 

“I looked up — ^we stood on the rugged edge 
of a rocky eminence, which opened as wo pro- 
ceeded lower into a deep cavern. A second 
whistle replied to the former, from the interior; 
and a ladder rose slowly, as If of its own accord, 
from the cave below us. My guide first de- 
scended, bidding me to wait there until he 
should return. ‘I must first chain our groat 
dog,’ he observed; ‘thou art strange, and the 
beast would tear thee.’ He then crept down. 
It simply required .a bold heart to have drawn 
the ladder up, and become again free. My 
flight was secure. I confess that this struck 
me. I looked down into tlie cavern, that 
seemed yawning to receive me; something re- 
minded me of the bottomlesa pit, whence there 
is no deliverance more. I shuddered at tiie 
career 1 was about to tread, and sudden flight 
alone could redeem me. I resolved to fly. My 
hand was already on the ladder; when all at 


oiico there thundered in my eaiBj and it seemed 
to resound like the mocking laughter of hell — 
'Wliat has a murderer to lose?’ and my arm 
fell palsied by my side. My reckoning -was 
made; the hour of remorse was concluded; my 
murder lay behind me, like a tower of rock, 
and aevered my return for erer. 

"My guide likewise returned and informed 
me that I miglit go down. Thera no longer 
remained any clioice; I crept into tliey.awning 
aby.ss. We had proceeded only a few steps 
below the wall of rock, when the entrance grew 
Avider, and a ivumber of heads became Tisible. 
itiddlo way between, a round green plat opened 
ripon us, where wo found from eighteen to 
twenty men thrown carelessly round a large 
lire. ‘Here, ray brave hoys,’ cried iny con- 
ductor, thrusting me into the midst of them; 
‘here is mine host of the Sun!’ and bid him 
welcome!’ 

‘“Mine liost of the Sun!' cried each and 
every one, as ho sprang up, and gathered round 
me, while the women followed their example. 
Shall I confess itl the joy was loud and bound- 
less; confidence and esteem were pictured in 
every face : one piussed my hands, anotlier took 
me by my garment, and my whole reception 
was like that of a man who meets an old friend 
of known worth and liearty feelings. My iirri- 
val interrupted the carousal whicli had already 
begun; but it was speedily revived: a cup was 
handed mo, and I drank a welcome to my now 
friends, 

‘‘Wild fowl and game of every kind formed 
our feast; and the cups went speedily i-ound. 
Good cheer and harmony seemed to reign over 
the whole assembly, and all seemed to vie with 
each other in displaying their delight in cele- 
brating the day of my arrival. 

“I was placed between two women at the 
head of the table as a mark of honour. I an- 
ticipated the reproach of all the rest of their 
sex; but how pleasingly was I surprised at their 
kind, treatment. Under the rude weeds they 
wore, I recognized a female form, lovely as I 
had ever behold it. 

“Mavguret, the oldest and the moat beauti- 
ful of the two, went by the nome of maiden, 
and, was not arore than ftve-and-twenty years 
of age. Her language was very bold, and her 
features expressed more than she said, Maria, 
the younger, had been married, but 'had ab- 
sconded from her husband, on account of his 
ill treatment of her. She had a lighter :^re, 
but looked pale and sickly; and she failed to 
exeite the glow of; pleasure inspired by her 
.brighter neighbour. Both, however, became 
vWals for my notice; the beautiful Margaret 


tried to vanquish my diilidenoe by her hai'o- 
faced jokes; but the w'hole woman revolted me, 
and my heart became a prey to tlie more coy 

‘“You see, my good host of the Sun,' 
cried my conductor, ‘liow we live togctlior, 
and every day resembles the foregoing. Is it 
true, comrades?’ ‘Every day like the last!’ 
echoed the whole circle, ‘ Uoiv if our mode of 
life be to your fancy, ho.st — and why sliould it 
not? — say the word boldly, and tlioii shalt bo 
our chief. As yet I am lie; but I will resign 
in thy favour: so rejoice with us, comrade ! ’ 

“A willing yes hurst from the whole circle. 
My brain was on fire; wine and ambition tingled 
in my veins. The world had oast me out like 
an infected thing; here I found the reception 
of a brother, good cheer and honour. Wliiit- 
ever choice I made, death still awaited me: 
here, at least, I miglit sell my life for the 
highest and brightost prize it ivas wortli. Steii ■ 
Buality was my besetting sin; the sox hud 
hitherto treated me only with contempt; all 
favour, and boundless indiilgeneo hero invited 
my embrace. ‘I remain with you, comrades,' 
I cried out with a loud decision, and stepped 
into tlie midst of the band: 'Yes, I remain witli 
you, if yo will yield me my fair neiglibotir for 
a mate.’ ' All assented, not a single muriniir 
met my oar: I became the undisputed imiator 
of a oowtezan, and the captain of lianditti." 

The siihsoquent portion ofthis history 1 omit: 
the horrible and the revolting can liavo no claim 
— can aitbrd no instruction to the rcaiior. 

An unhappy wretch, sunk into so deep an 
abyss, must commit everything ponnitied to 
human nature; yet tliat no second murder ever 
stained his hands, formed part of his confossion 
at tlio rack. 

The robber Wolf’s ro]nitation speedily spread 
throughout the whole di.sti'ict. Tlio lilghway.s 
became unsafe: uigiitly excimsions alarmed tins 
citizens; the name of tlio host of tlie iSmi was 
the terror of the peasantry; justice long pur- 
sued, him, and a price was sot upon hi« head. 
Ho w-as always lucky enough to e,scapo the 
snares, and he soon availed hhusolf of the 
superstition of the people to add to his security. 
His connections might well spread, they said, 
when he had catered into a bond with the 
devil, and could bewitcli w'honi he pleased. 
The. district in which lie played his part then 
belonged, even less than now, to tlie move in- 
telligent portion of Germany: the peaawitry 
gave full ci'edit to the report, and lii.H person 
was .safe. No one .showed any inclination to 
meddle with a wretch employed in the service 
of the doril. 
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He had already continued this lamentable 
career during a whole year, when it so happened, 
that he began to find it insupportable. . The 
band at whose head he was placed deceived 
his expectations. A seductive appearance had, 
in the first instance, inflamed his imagination, 
heated as it was with wine; but now he saw, 
with alarm, that hunger and privations of all 
kind succeeded to abundance, and his life not 
unfrequently depended on a single meal. He 
was hourly in dread of perishing of want; while 
under such pres.sure, fraternal harmony disap- 
peared; envy, suspicion, and hatred began to 
work the ruin of the abandoned crew. 

Justice held out a reward to any person who 
would deliver him alive into its hands; even 
though he wore an accomplice, his pardon 
would be granted. The -wretched Wolf was 
a-ware of his danger; the honour of those who 
had betrayed botli God and man was small 
security for him. 

His sleep forsook him ; incessant deadly 
terror and anxiety banished all rest; the dread- 
ful spectre of suspicion dogged his footsteps, 
pursued him in his dreams, and tortured his 
waking hours. His conscience, too, under 
these fears and privations, began to make itself 
heard, while the slumbering emberaof remorse i 
were roused into flames by the gathering storm. 
His former abhorrenee of mankind changed its 
pbjeot, and fixed deadlier fangs upon himself. 
He cast his eye over all animated nature, and 
found nothing deserving his bitter curse— ex- 
cept himself 

Vieo hud exhausted the whole of its bitter 
lessons upon him: his natural strong sense 
vanquished the lamentable delusion under 
which he had so long laboured. He now felt 
to what a depth he had fallen ; and the most 
cutting grief occupied the place of callous in- 
difforeneo and despair. He wept for the re- 
covery of past days, for he felt too keenly to 
what diflcront purposes he would .apply them. 
He at length began to hope that he might re- 
cover some degree of uprightness, while be 
longed so much to do so. At the highest pitch 
of his iiu(|uiti03, ho was in fact neiiror attached 
to virtue tliaii he had perhaps been previous 
to his first oifence. 

About this period the Seven Years’ war had 
broken out, and the levy made of soldiers was 
very great. This unhappy being hoped to take 
advantage of such a circumstance, and addressed 
a letter to his former native prince, from which 
I extract what follows : — 

"Should your princely patronage not refuse 
to stoop so low as to a wretch of my charaqtpr 
—.should afford compassion to the most Unhappy 


of mankind, oh, most gracious lord, give ear 
unto my prayer! Assassin and robber, as I am; 
proscribed by law, and pursued by justice on 
all sides, I pray for strength to deliver myself 
into its hands: at the same time I offer up a 
particular prayer; a suppliant at yonr throne. 
I abhor my life, and fear deatli no more; but 
it is dreadful to me to think of dying without 
having deserved to live. Surely I might be 
allowed to repair some portion of my past life ; 
to expiate my crimes, and reconcile myself by 
serving the state which I have injured. If my 
destruction would afford an example to the 
world, it would make no reparation for my 
deeds. I now abhor vice, and long most ardently 
to follow in the paths of virtue and integrity. 
Bold deeds have I done: exploits that terrified 
my native land; yet bolder let mo achieve in 
the eye of my prince and country, in a cause 
that may confer benefit. 

"It is true that I here entreat something 
very unusual. My life is forfeited, and Justice 
will not listen to my voice. Still 1 am not a 
bondsman, not a convicted captive; I am free, 
and fear baa the least part in the prayer I am 
addressing to you. 

" It is an act of grace which I seek for. My 
claims of justice, were I to enforce them, would 
avail mo nothing. Yet I would remind my 
judges of one thing: — the hand of law first im- 
pelled mo into my present career, it deprived 
me of respect and hquourfor ever. If I had 
tlien been treated with more reason, justice, 
lenity, I should uot now have been in the act 
of soliciting your royal mercy. 

"Permit grace, instead of ju.stice, for once, 
my noble prince, to have its course. If it, 
indeed, be in your princely power to soften the 
harshness of the law, oh ! grant mo the boon 
of life. It shall be devoted heart and soul to 
your service. May this be:— so pennit me to 
receive the notification of your gracious pleasure 
in an open letter, and upon yoitr royal word I 
will instantly repair to fulfil my duty in the 
city. Should it, ala.s I be decided against me, 
justice that will run its stern career, must per- 

Thero was no answer returned to this prayer, 
nor to a second and third, in wliich the wretched 
suppliant solicited for the post of common 
trooper in the prince’s service. His hopes of 
pardon being thus oxtinguisliod, he dotorniined 
to abandon his native state, in order to enter 
the King of Prussia’s .service, and die like a 
brave soldier. 

He withdrew secretly from , his band, and 
began Ms journey. His way lay through a 
small country town, wlvere ho intended to pass 
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the night. Shortly hefora, strict msmdates 
had been issued for the examination of all 
trav'ollers, the prince having taken part in the 
ii'ar. Tire governor of this little city happened 
to be employed in giving directions when mine 
host of tile Sun rode up to the place. His 
appearance was something of a oourior, with 
the addition of rather a wild and revolting 
a.spect. The hungry-looking .animal lie rode, j 
witli the bu.vles(juo cut of hia attire, in which j 
the time of it.s service was more conspicuous | 
than its taste, was strangely contrasted with a 
countenance on wduch were impressed all the 
ferocious traces of passion perceptible in that 
of a soldier lying dead upon the field. The 
gate-elerk actually started at the sight of Ms 
features, though ho had grown gray in Ms 
office, which, during a period of forty years, 
had brought Mm acquainted with all the vaga- 
bond, s in the surrounding district. 

Tile keen eye of the gate -inquisitor could 
not easily bo deceived. He closed the bar 
behind Wolf, and inquired for bis pass as be 
laid his hand upon his horse’s rein. Wolf, 
however, was prepared; he handed him his 
pass, one of which lie had plundered a poor 
merchant. Still the man hesitated; a single 
paper was not enough to satisfy our forty years’ 
toll -keeper, and he referred the matter to the 
governor. This last gave more credit to his 
eyes than to Wolf’s passport, and begged lie 
would follow him to the townhouse. 

There the head of the police examined the 
pass, and declared it to be eorrect. Ho was an 
avowed admirer of novelty, and was fond of 
chatting the late.st news over liis bottle. Tlic 
pass infoiTOed him that the party had jnst left 
the scene of action where the w'ar had broken 
out. Here the man in office hoped to glean 
some private Intelligence, and despatched Ms 
secretary to invite the traveller to come and 
take a glass of wine with him. Meanwhile 
onr . host of the Sun wa.s standing opposite 
the townhouse: his odd appearance had col- 
loeted the rabble around him. A. mumur 
reached hia ears; doubts and guesses were 
hazarded as to the character both, of the rider 
and his steed, and the insolence of the wretches 
at length broke out into open tumult. TJn- 
luckily for Wolf, the horse which everybody 
seemed to he pointing a.t, had been stolen; and 
he now imagined that it , was recognized as 
such. The unexpected iiivihition of the police 
officer seemed to confirm his suspicions. He 
now lield it certain that his false pass had been 
detected, and that the whole was a feint to be- 
tray him alive and defenceless into their hands. 
A W oonseion.ee betrayed Mm into an error: 


he gave his horse the spur, and rode off with- 
out returning any answer. 

This sudden flight became the signal for a 
riot; “A thief! a thief!” they all cried with 
one accord; and lia-stened after him. It was 
for life or death, .and Woif kept the advantage. 
Ho is on the point of rescue, but an invisible 
hand is over liim; tlie liuur of destiny liad 
arrived — the Heme.sis; — justice was only to be 
propitiated with tlie blood of hor dcl.)tor. Tlie 
last street he turned into, to effect liis escape, 
hod no thorouglifarc; lie was coinpellod to turn 
round and face liis pursuers. Tlio report of 
this occurrence threw the whole place into 
an uproar; crowd collects upon crowd; all the 
streets are stopped up, and an army of enemies 
cut off his retreat. Ha draws a pistol from his 
holster; the throng recoils, and he attempts to 
cut his ivay through. 

“The first man,” he cried, "who dares me, 
dies!” He proceeds; there is a long pause: 
till at length, an old jailer iipproaching him 
behind, seized him by the arm, and wrested 
the pistol from his liaiid, just as he was in tlie 
act of firing. It foil to the ground, and the 
wretched man is next torn from liis horse, and 
borne in brutal triumph back into the town- 
house. 

"Who are you?” inquired the magistrate, 
in the same brutal tone, as if triumphing in 
his woes. "One who is re.“<)Ived to answer no 
qiiestiouH, until lie he tried more civilly!” 
"Who are you, I siiy?” “Wlio should I ho, 
but the man I have already representeii myself? 
I have travelled far .and wide, and traversed 
all Cierinany without once meeting with such 
an insulting reception as this ! ” "Your sudden 
fliglit, however, looks very ugly, very suspicious 
indeed. Wlieroforo did you mako oil'?” "I 
was weary of tlie mockery and huuilts of your 
rabble!” "But you threatoued to fire, sir!” 
"True, but my pistol contiiined only powder." 
They tried the weapon, and tliero was no hall. 
"Q’hen why did you carry arms at all?” " Be- 
cause I have articles of value wiili mo, uiwl be- 
cause I was informed of a certain robber, who 
infested these parts, named host of the Sun. ” 
"Your answers at least prove your courage, 
but your innoeenco is another aflhir. I give 
you time, from this until to-morrow, to recollect 
and discover the truth. ” "I shall return the 
same answers; no others.” “.failor! take your 
prisoner to the tower!” “ To the tower! Ilow, 
my lord! justice i,s hani.s)iod, then, from your 
state? I shall require satisfaction, sir." "You 
shall have it, when j'ou have fully olcarod 
yonrsolf.” 

On the following morning, it was suggested 
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by the head of the police that, perhaps, being 
innocent, a harsh examination was not calcu- 
lated to conquer the prisoner’s obstinacy; that 
it might be more politic to treat him with 
civility and moderation. A sworn jury was 
assembled, and the prisoner conducted into 
their presence. 

"You must excuse the somewhat harsh style 
in which we began to examine you ye.sterday, 
air.” “Certainly, when you please to appre- 
hend me: aright.” "Our laws are severe, and 
your affair made much noise. I cannot venture 
to discharge you without a violation of my 
duty: appearances are against you. I am 
anxious that you should state something which 
may remove thi.s impression." “True! liad I 
anything to allege.” "In such case, I shall 
be compelled to communicate the affair to 
government, and await its directions.” “And 
what then!” "Then you encounter the risk 
of having attempted to pass the boundaries, 
and if you obtain mercy, you will be subject 
to the levy.” 

Wolf remained silent during some minutes, 
as if struggling with some deep internal feeling. 
Then turning suddenly towards the magistrate, 
he inquired, "May I be permitted a quarter of 
an hour's audience with you?” 

The jury looked very suspiciously at him; 
but at a sign from the magistrate, they instantly 
withdrew. 

“Mow what is it you wish to say to me?” 
"Your deportment towards me yesterd,ay, 
my lord, would never have brought me to con- 
fession. I laugh at compulsion. The difl’er- 
once, the Idndness, of your conduct to-day 
inspires me with a feeling of confidence and 
esteem. I believe you to be a worthy man.” 
“What do you wish to say to me?” “I find, 
I say, you are a worthy man. I have long 
wished to meet with such a one! let me for 
once shake hands with an honest man.” 
“What is your object, sir, in this?” "Your 
hair is grown gray with years ; you look re- 
spectable ; you must have seen much of the, 
world. And you must have known what it is 
to suffer — is it not trne?~and are since grown 
more humone!” “Good sir, why do you talk 
thus?” “Yes, you are just standing on the 
brink of eternity; soon you will stand in need 
of the Almighty's mercy. Will you deny it to 
one of his creatures? No, yon will not. Do 
you not yet suspect? Cannot you conjecture 
with w'hom you speak?” '‘What is it you 
mean? you alarm me.” “Still don’t you sus- 
pect me? Write, sir, to the prince; state in 
what manner I was found, and how I became 
my own acousei'. Impress upon him that God 


will at the last day so he merciful unto him, 
as he shaU now show mercy unto me! Oh, 
entreat hard forme, worthy old man! and .shed 

a tear over what you write: for I 1 am the 

host of the Sun!" 


THE DYING WIPE 

■ TO HBE ABSENT HUSBAND. 

Theodrio, this ia destiny above 

Oni- power to baffle ; beat it than, my love I 

And though you're absent in nnotlier land, 

Sent irom me by my own well-meant command, 
Your soul, I know, as firm is knit to mine 
As these elaspd hands, in blessing you, now join; 
Sliape not imagin’d horrors in my fato— 

Even now my sufferings are not very great ; 

And when your griefs first transport shall subside 
I eall upon your strength of soul and pride 
To pay my memory, If 'tie worth tlie debt, 

Love's gloiyiug tribute— not forlorn regret ; 

I charge my name with power to eoiijura up 
Heflecthm’s balmy, not its bitter onp. 

My pai-doning angel, at tlie g,atoB of heaven, 

Shall look not moro regard than you have given 
To mo j and our life's union bus been clad 
In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e'er liad. 

Sliall gloom bo from snob bright rememtiranoe oast ? 
Shall bittonioBS outflow from sweetness past? 

No I imaged in the sanctimry of your breast, 

There let me smile, amidst high tliuaglits, at rerti 
And lot contentment on your spirit shine, 

For if you war aot proudly with your pain 
For you I shall have woiso than lived in vain. 

But I oojqure yonr nmnllnoss to boar 
My loss with noble spirit— not despair ; 

I ask you by our love to promise this, 

The latest from my living Ups for yours, 

Thomos CAWimni.i.. 


THE TOWN DEUMMEE. 

Per many a year one Eobin Boss had been 
town drummer; — he was a relic of some Ame- 
rican war fencibles, and wn.s, to say the God’s 
truth of him, a divor bodio, with no manner of 
conduct, saving a very earnest endeavour tn fill 
himself fon as often aa he could get the means ; 
the consequence of which was, that bi.s face 
was as plooky a,s a curran bun, and bi.s nose as 
red as .a partan’s tae. 

One afternoon there was a need to send out 
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!i proclamation to atolish a practice that was 
growing a custom, in some of the by-parta of 
the town, of keeping awine at large — ordering 
them to ho confined in proper styes, and other 
suitable pliicoa. As on all oeeasiona when tho 
matter to be proclaimed was from the ma^ps- 
tratea, Itolun, on tliis, was attended by the 
town olficera in their Sunday garbs, and with 
their lialberta in their hand; but the abomin- 
able and irreverent creature was so drunk, 
that ho wamblet to and fro over the drum, as 
if there had not been a bane in Ills body. He 
was seemingly as soople and a.s senseless as a 
bolster. Still, as tliis was no new thing with 
him, it might have passed; for James Hound, 
tho senior officer, was in the practice, when i 
Bohin was in that state, of reading the proola - 1 
mation himself. On this occasion, however, 
James happened to bo absent on some huo-and- 1 
ory quest, and another of the officers (I forget 
■which) was appointed to perform for him. ' 
Bobin, neoustomed to James, no sooner lieard 
the other man begin to read, than he began to 
curse and swear at him as an incapable nin- 
compoop — an impertinent term that ho was 
much addicted to. Tho grammav-scliool was 
at the time skayling, and the boys, seeing tho 
stramash, gathered round tho officer, and yell- 
ing and shouting, encouraged Bobin more and 
more into rebellion, till at last they worked up 
his corruption to such a pitch, that ho took 
the drum from about his neck, and made it Hy 
like a hombshell at the offieov’s licad. i 

The officers behaved very well, for they 
dragged Bobin by the lug and the horn to the 
tolbootli, and then came with their complaint 
to me. Seeing how the authorities had been 
set at nought, and tho necessity there was of 
m'aking an example, I forthwith ordered Bobin 
to be caabiered from the service of the town, 
and, as so important a concern as a proclama- 
tion ought not to be delayed, I likewise, upon 
the spot, ordered the officers to take a lad that 
had: been also a drummer in a marching regi- 
ment, and go with him to make the proclama- 

Nothiiig could be done in a more earnest .and 
zealous public spirit than this was done by 
me. But habit had begot in the toivn a par- 
tiality for the drunken ue’er-do-weel Bobin, and 
this just act of mine was immediately con- 
demned as a daring stretch of arbitrary power; 
and tlie consoquonco was, that when the council 
. met next day, some sharp, words flew among 
us, as to my usurping an undue autliority, and 
the thank ! got . for my pains was the mortifi- 
cation to see the worthless bodle restored to full 
power and dignity with no other reward than 


1 an admonition to behave better for the future. 
Now, I leave it to the unbiassed judgment of 
! posterity to determine if any public man could 
be more ungraciously treated by his colleagues 
than I was on this occasion. 


[Bryan 'Waller Procter, born 1.700; died in London, 
4tli October, 1S74, Under the pseudonym of Burry 
Cornwall, Mr. Procter obtained general recognition as 
one of the liiat rank of luoclcrn poets. In 1810 ho pub- 
lished JDmmatie Seam, and other I'aems, and in 1S28 
his coUcotod poetical works in three volumes. One of 
his tragecUos, Miranaola, was iiroduood at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, and was received ivith much favour, Hu 
w.asa barrister, and for many years held an appointment 

poems by Ids daughter. Miss Proctor, was publlsliod in 
1808, with a preface written by Charles Diokons,] 


Awl. Toll Ixavo determined tlien on sending CTiiirle, 
To India? 

Went. Tea. 

Awl. Poor toyl he looks so sad and pale, 

He’il never live there. 'Tie a oniel hit 
At bast, to leave tlio laiiil that gave ns birth. 

And sheltered us tbr many a jiioasanti ycari 
Tho friends that loved ua and the spots wo loved. 

Per such a distant eonntry. Uo will dlo, 
Homoinbor.—'tiB Aiiielui's pmphoc.v. 

Oh I do not be so harsh to tho iKior youth. 

Bo not desert yoiir hotter natum. Nay— • 

You will not send him, Wentworth? 

ireiil. Ha will sail 
In twenty days. 

Amtl. How oiui you ho so ovueU 
Ho aliall not go. 

Went. Madam, you intorost 
Yourself too much, niotbinUa, for tWo young man. 

His doom is settled; that he sure of. 

Amel. Sir I 

We?it. I say your tendornesB, your—folly for 
TTiis boy booomes you not, 

Amel. Away, away. 

Went. Madam, while you .ura Godfrey Wentwovtii'.r 
wife. 

Those tender— frioudships must bo laid aside. 

Oh I you can smile. By 

Amel. Mr. 'Wontworlli, you 
H must bolieve it) jest ■. you jest with mo. 

Went, Go on, go on : you think mo rpute a fool. 
Woman, my eyes aro oiHiu ; wide awake, 

To.yon, and all my infamy. .By .Heaven, 

I will not be a by-word and a luoek 


AMELIA WENTWORTH. 


SCBNE I. A Boom. 
WuNTWoimi, AwiniA. 
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The natural element wherein I breathe— 
My inadnesa— my heart’s mndneBs— it is all 
-rOh l what a picture have I raised upon 
: My sandy wieliea. I have thought at times 
: That you and I in some Car distant coimtiy 
Might live together, blessing and beloved ; 
And I have shaped Buch iilnna of hoppineBS 
^’or us and all around us (you indeed 
Bver the aweet superior spirit there), 

'That were you alwoyH—Pair. Amelia, 


And almost hallowing- its dark tcnoinout, 

Why may not I 

I thought I heard a step. 

How atrangoly you spoaU now— again, again. 

Cft. ' 'Tie your tyrant coming: 

Amel If you have iVity, go. 

Ch. Farewell, thwx : yet, should he ropulse you— 




AMELIA WENTWOETH. 


som 

His eye like the niiarday sun ms bright, 
Hera had a proud but o iiiiUlur light. 
Clear and sweet like the cloiidleas moon: 
Alas 1 and ranst It fiido as soon? 

His voioa was like the breath of war, 

But hers was fainter— softer far ; 

And yet, when he of liia long lovo sigliod 
She langhed In scorn he Hud, and died, 


Mar. There is another verso, of a differoiit a 
Bnt bidistinot— like Hie low nwaning 
Of summer winds In the evening. Thus it run 


Th^ said ho died upon tlie wave, 

And Ids bed was the wild ami bounding 
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For era we journey ever should we take 
A swBBt leave Df onr fiieutla. aiul wi^them well. 
And tell thorn to take heed, and bear in mind 
Oiir blessings. So, in your brejist, dear Cbai'lee. 
Wear the remembrance of Amelia. 


Become a mother’s tender love,— no more. 

C’inu-les, I have lived iu this too bitter world 

A cliild to rue lor one thini of that time. 

I took you to my bonom, w)ieu n boy, 

WhoBeM-oehaaseeueightRiiringBCOuiefotaiMidTiinMi 

You liavii a 'n anii heiirt, Charles, auil the tase orowd 
IVm feed in»ii it, if - but you must make 
That heart a grave, ami in it bury deep 
Its youug aud beautiful feelings. 

CA. IwiUdo 


A snlion pleasure in that life, and wlieu 
I say ‘*I have no fiieiid iu all the uvtuid,” 

My lieavt will swell with pride, and make a show 
Unto iteelf of haiipmess; .and in tnith 
Tliere is, iu that same solitude, a taste 
Of pleasure which the social never know. 

From land to laud I'll roam ; in all a stniugor, 

And, as tho body gains a briiver look 
By staring in tho face of all tlio winds, 

So from the sad aspects of different tilings 
My soul shall pluok a uourogo, imil liear up 
Against the past,~.Aud now— for Hindostan. 



Ail iliat you wish— all j but you cannot die 
And leave me. 

Ami. You shall see how calmly Death 
Will come and press his finger, cold and jale. 

On my now ainiling lip: These eyes men swore 
Wore brighter than tho ettuv that fill the sky, 

And yet they must grow dim : tm hour— 

Ifo, no : oh I say not so. I cannot heiir 

To hear you talk thua Will you break my heart? 

Atiifl, No : I would catitioii it against a cliaiigo, 
That soon must hiipiien. Calmly let ns talk. 

When I mil dead— 
a. Alas I Alas I 
Amtl. This is 

Not ns I wish : you had a braver siiirit. 

Bid it oonio forth. Wliy, I liavo hoard you talk 



[Wkif’rwoBTii eiita%] 

Mai'. Slie's pale-speak, speak. 

C/i. Oil ! niy lest mother.— How !— You here? 

Tp pray her pardon. Dot me touch her hand. 

AnioUal she faints : Amelia! [Sfiedies. 

Poor faded girl I I was too harsh— unjust. 

®, Xookl : 

Mar. She has left iw, 
j®, It is false. Bevlvcl 
Mother, revive, revive ! 

Mm-. , It is in vain. 

Ok Is U then BO?— My soul is sick and faint. 

Oh I, mother, mother. 1— I eaiiiiot weep. 

Oh I for some blinding tears to dim niy eyes, 

So I might not gaze on her, — ^And has De:ith 
Indeed, indeed struck her,— so beautiful? 

So wronged, and never erring! so beloved 
By.oiio— 'Who now lisB nothing leftto love. 

Oil 1 thou bright Heaven, if thou art calling now 
Thy brighter angels to tliy bosom,— rest, 

For lo 1 the brightest of tliy, host is gone— 

Departed,- ami the earth is dark beltiw. 

—And now— ni wander far and far away 
Dike one that hath no country, TshaUfittd 


DKMM-CHILDIIEN. 

A BEVBUIK. 

Children love to listen to atories about their 
elders when they wore chihlroii ; to atreteh their 
imagiiiiition to tho conception of a triiditioniuy 
great-uncle, or graudamo, wliom tlioy never «aw. 
It was in this upirit l.lial niy little onoa crept 
about mo tlie fltlier evoning to lieiir a) tout their 
great-grandmother Field, wlio lived in a great 
liouse in Korfolk (a lumdrod timea bigger than 
that in whleli they and papa lived), ivliich Inul 
been the scene — ho at least it waa generally 
believed in that part of tlio countiy — of tho 
tragic incideiit« wliich tlicy had lately hocomo 
i;imilinr witli from tlio hallad of tlio Children 
in the Wood. Certain it ih, that tlio whiilo 
story of the children aud tlioir cruel uncle was 
to he seen fairly ciu-ved out iu tlie wood upon 
tlie cliinincy-piero of the groat liidi — tin) whole 
Htory down to tho Kobiii Red-breiiHta — till a 
foolish rich perHou pulled it dnivn to set up a 
marble ono of modoru inventiim hi its Htead, 
with no story upon it. Here Alice juit out ono 
of her dear mother’s looks, too toiidor to bo 
called upliralding. Then .[ wont on to say 
how religious and how good tliiiir .great-gmiid- 
motlicr Field ivas, how beloved and rcspeciicd 
by everybody, though siui waa not, indeed, tlio 
mistress of this great house, but liad nnl,y the 
charge of it (ami yet in some rc.speeta alio might 
be .said to bo the miatre.ss of it too) coiiiiiiitted 
to her by the owner, who preferred living in a 
newer and more fashionable mansion, w'hich ho 
had pnrehaaed somewhere in the adjoining 
county; but still she lived in it in a inimuer 
as if it had boon lier own, and kept up tlie 
dignity of the groat liouso in a sort while slio 
lived, which aftenvards came to decay, iind 
ivas nearly pulled down, and all it. a (dd onia- 
ments stripped and carried away to the owner's 
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other house, where they were set up, and looked 
as awkward as if some one were to carry away 
the old tombs they had seen lately at the 
Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.’s tawdry 
gilt drawing-room. Here John smiled, as 
mucli a.s to .say, "That would be foolish 
indeed.” And then I told how, when she 
came to die, her funeral was attended by a 
concourse of all the poor, and some of the 
gentry too, of the neighbourhood, for many 
miles round, to show their respect for her 
memory, because she had been such a good and 
religious woman — so good, indeed, that she 
knew all the Psalter by heart, aye, and a great 
part of the Te.stament besides. Here little 
Alice .spread her hands. Then I told what a 
tall, upright, graceful person their great-grand- 
mother Pield once was; and how in her youtli 
slie was esteemed the best dancer — here Alice’s 
little right foot played an involuntary move- 
ment, till, upon my looking grave, it desisted 
— tile best dancer, I was saying, in the county, 
till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and 
bowed her down with pain; but it could never 
bend her good spirits, or make them stoop; 
but they wore still upright, because she was so 
good and religious. Then I told how she ivas 
used to sleep by herself in a lone chamber of 
the great lone house; and how she believed 
that an apparition of two infants was to be 
seen at midnight gliding up and down the 
groat staircase near where she slept; but she 
said, " Those innocents would do her no 
harm;” and how frightened I used to be, 
tliough in those days I had my -maid to sleep 
with me, boeause I was never half so good or 
religious a.s she, and yet I never saw the 
infants. Here John expanded all his eye- 
l)row.s, and tried to look courageous. Then I 
told how good she was to all her grandchildren, 
having us to the great house in the holidays, 
where I in pnrtioular used to spend many hours 
by myself in gazing upon the old busts of the 
twelve Cieaai's, that had been emperors of 
Rome, till the old marble heads would seem to 
live again, or I to be turned into miu-ble with 
them; how I never could be tired with roam- 
ing about that huge mansion, with its vast 
empty rooms, with their worn-out hangings, 
fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken panels, 
with the gilding almost rubbed out — some- 
times in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, 
which I had almost to myself, unless when 
now and then a solitary gardening man would 
cro,ss me^ — ^and how the nectarines and peaches 
hung upon the walls without my ever offering 
to pluck them, because they . were forbidden 
fruit,, unless now and then, — and because I had 


more pleasure in strolling about among the old 
melaneholy-lookiug yew-trees, or theiivs, and 
picking up the red berries, and the iir-apples, 
which were good for nothing hut to look at — - 
or in lying about upon the fresli grass, with 
all the fine garden smellS around me — or l)a.sk- 
ing ill the orangery, till I could nlmo.st fancy 
myself ripening too, along with the oranges 
and the limes, in that grateful warmth— ^or in 
watching the dace that darted to and fro in 
the fish-pond, at the bottom of tlio g.irden, 
with here ami there a great sulky pike hanging 
midway down the water in silent state, as if it 
mocked at their impertinent friskings, — I had 
more pleasure in these busy-idle diversions 
than in all the sweet flavours of peaches, necta- 
rines, oranges, and such like common baits of 
children. Here J ohn silly deposited b ack upon 
the plate a bunch of grapes, which, not unob- 
served by Alice, he had meditated dividing 
with her, and both seemed willing to relinquish 
them for the present ns irrelevant. Then, in 
somewhat a more heightened tone, I told how, 
though their groat-grandmother Field loved all 
her grandchildren, yet, in an especial manner, 
she might be said to love their unolo, Jolm 

I L , because he was so handsome and spirited 

a youth, and a king to the rest of us;, and, 
instead of moping about hi solitary corners like 
some of us, he would mount the most mettle- 
• some horse ho could get, when but an imp no 
bigger than tliemsclve.s, and make it carry him 
half over the county in a morning, and join 
the hunters when there were any out — and yet 
ho loved the old great house and gardens too, 
but had too much spirit to be always pent up 
within their boundaries — and how their uncle 
grew up to man's estate as brave as he ivas 
handsome, to the admiration of everybody, but 
of tlieir great-granduiotlier Field most e.spo- 
cially; and how lie used to carry mo upon liis 
hack when I was a lame-footed lioy — for ho 
was a good bit older Hum me — many a, mile 
wlien I could not walk for pain; — and how, in 
after-life, he became lame-footed too, and I did 
not always (I fear) make allowaueos enough for 
him when ho was impatient, and in pain, nor 
remember Huflieicntly how considerate lie Irad 
been to me when I wa.s lame-footed; and how, 
when he died, tliougli lie had not been dead an 
hour, it seemed as if he had died a great wliilo 
ago, such a di.stance there is betwixt life and 
death; and how I liore ids doatli, as I thought, 
pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunted 
and haunted mo; and tliougli I did not cry nr 
take it to lieart as some do, and as I tliink lie 
would have done if I had died, yet I misHed 
him all day long, and I knew not till then 
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how I had loved hiin. I miBaed his 

kindueas, and I uiiased his crossness, and 
wished him to he alive again, to be quarrelling 
with him (for we quarrelled sometimes), rather 
than not have him again, .and was as uneasy 
ivithout him as he, their poor nnele, must 
liave been when the doctor took off his limb. 
Here the children fell a-ciying, and asked if 
iheir little mourning which they had on was 
not for uncle John, and they looked up, and 
prayed me not to go on nhont their uncle, but 
to tell them some stories about their pretty i 
dead mother, Tlien I told how, for seven | 
long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in 
despair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair 
Alice W — a; and, as much as children could i 
understand, I explained to them what coyness, 
and difficulty, and denial meant in maidens, 
when suddenly, turning to Alice, the soul of 
the first Alice looked out at her eyes, with 
such a reality of repre.sontmont that I became 
in doubt which of them stood there before me, 
or whose that bright hair wiis; and while I 
stood gazing, both tho ohiidren gi-adually grew 
fainter to my view, recoding, and still recod- 
ing, till nothing at last but two mournful 
features were seeu in tlio uttermost distance, 
which, w'ithout speecli, strangely impressed 
upon me tho eflfects of speech: “ We are not of 
Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at all. 
The children of Alice call Bartrum father. I 
Wo are nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. 
Wo are only what might have been, and must 
wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions 
of ages before we have existence and a name” 

and immediately .awaking, I found myself 

uietly se.ated in my baclielor mm-chair, where 
h,ad fallen asleep with the faithful Bridget 
unchanged by my side. 

OhAUCKS IjAMH. 


A SCOTTISH SHEPHEEl) BOY. 

. i , Hors I r, ’01119 aonio ISisk of losoliig m.v Way, 
for tliem Moorland Plaooa prosoiit few leinde-mnrks to 
tli9 Kye of tlis Travoller, but I wus no fortunato as to 
IJisoover aiie Hord-boy sifting with his Dog on nno 
KiiowU, who fiirnisbeil me with all neiiosKuie Direo- 
tirais, and wlioiii I found to be govom’d by a ejiirit of 
Urbainitie and ItitoJh'gomo, wliioh was worthy of coro- 
mendatioii In « countiwso wUd and salvaBe.”— jlfefOTWe 
/oaniitf, an. 1709.] 

The moorland stretch’d around him, 

Tho deep and silent sky 
In 11 dreamy spell have hound liim, 

And his fanoy-laden eye 
Bevels luxuriously. ■ 1 


At dawn of mom lie started 
From his easy rest, — and there 
He sits, still sunny-hearted, 

Feeling the gentle nir 
Breathe through his auburn hah-. 

He wearies not while o'er him 
The hours of summer glide. ; 

His fleecy flock before him, 

His fiiithful dog beside, 

And thoughts that wander wide. 

Bidding farewell to sadue.ss, 

Would now that I might be 
A denizen of gladness, 

My Shepherd boy ! like thee, 
lull’d by that flowery sea ! 

Oh ! pleasnnt is thy meeting 
With friends nt close of day 1 
Tlio smile— -the fireside seating — 

The tides that pass away-— 

The kneeling down to pray 1 

Thomas HiiYnson. 
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CRev. George Robert Gleig, born 1790 j (Had 1S80. 
His fatlior was the Bight Bov. Quorgi) Oliiig, LL.D., 
Bishop of Bmohiii, and XTiiiius of tho Soottish lilpiaoo- 
jial Church. Ho was educated at Glasgow and Oxford, 
Ho booama chaplain of Olwlaoa Hospital in l»ri, and wiia . 
anbseiiiioiitly appoiiitwi cliaplain-geiioriU of tho army, a 
proboiidnry ofijt. Paul's, ami iiispcotar-gonorttl of mili- 
tary schools. Mr. Gloig has distiiigiiishud himself as a 
writer of fiction, biography, and hiatory, Tlio .S'li/aiite™, 
from which tho following narrative is oxtraetiid, was 
one of his earliest and most ap iritoil prodiwtiona,] 

St. Sebastian's occupies a neck of laud which 
juts into tho se'A, being washed on two sides 
by the waters of the Bay of Biscay, and on tho 
third by the river (Inrunioa. Tliis stre.ani, 
though inconsiderable in respect of width, can- 
not be forded, at least near tho town, except 
at the time of low tidoi it therefore adds not a 
little to the general strength of the place. But 
the strength of the plaeo consists far more in 
the great regularity and solidity of its fortifi- 
cations than in its natural situation. Across 
the isthmus, from the river to the bay, is erect- 
ed a chain of stupondou-s in.asonry, consisting 
of several h.astionB and towers, eonnecjted by a 
well-sheltered curtain, and covered by a ditch 
and glacis, whilst the castle, built upon a bigh 
hill, completely ; commands the whole, and 
Beema to hold the town, and overythiiig in it, 
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entirely at its mercy. The Bcenerj' around St. 
Sebastian's is, in the liigliest degree, interesting 
and fine. As haa been already mentioned, 
the ground, beginning to rise on all sides about 
a mile and a half from the glacis, is soon broken 
into hill and valley, mountain and ravine. 
Numerous orchards are, moreover, planted 
upon the lowest of these heights, with here and 
there a vineyard, a chateau, and a farm-house; 
whilst far oif, in the background, are seen the 
nigged tops of the Quatracone, and the other 
gigantic mountains which overhang the Bid- 
assoa, and divide Sp.ain from France. The 
tents of the besiegers were placed upon the 
lower range of hills, about two miles and a 
half distant from tlie town. Of course, they 
were so pitched as that they should be, m far 
as possible, hidden from the enemy, and for 
this purpose the uneven nature of the countrj' 
happily Bufideed. They stood for the moat part 
among the orchards just alluded to, and in the 
valleys and ravines with which the place abound- 
ed. Leading from them to the first parallel, 
were out various covered ways, that is, roads 
sunk in the ground so far as that troops might 
march along without exposing themselves to 
the fire of the enemy; and the parallel itself 
was drawn almost upon the brow of the ridge. 
Here, or rather in the ruined convent of 
St. Bartholome, was established the principal 
magavAne of powder, shot, working-tools, and 
other neoessarioB for the seige; and here, as a 
matter of course, the reserve, or main body of 
the piquet-guard, was stationed. The first 
parallel extended some way beyond the town, 
on both sides, and was connected with the 
second, as that again was with the third, by 
other covered ways, cut in an oblique direction 
towards the enemy's works; but no sap had 
been attempted. The third pamllel, therefore, 
completed the works of the besiegers, and it 
was earned within a few hundred yards of the 
foot of the rampart. In each of these batteries 
wm-e built, as well as on the brows of all the 
stUTOunding heights, but as yet they were 
masked by slight screens of sand and turf, 
though the guns were placed once more in many 
of tliein, and the rest were napidly filling. 

There is no .species of duty in w'hich a soldier 
Is iial)le to be employed so galling, or so dis- 
agreeable, as a siege; not that it is deficient in 
causes of excitement, which, on the contrary, 
are in hourly operation; but it ties him so com- 
pletely down to one spot, and breaks in so re- 
peatedly upon his hours of rest, and exposes 
him so oon9t!intly to danger, and that, too, at . 
times and in places wlieve no honour is . to. be 
gained, that we cannot greatly wonder at the 


feelings of absolute hatred which generally 
prevail, among, the privates at le.iat of a be- 
sieging army, against tlie garrison which does 
its duty to its country by holding out to tiie 
last extremity. On the present oooasion I 
found much of that tone of mind among the 
various brigades wliieii lay before St, Sebastian’s. 
They could not forgive tlie French garri.soii, 
which had now kept them during six weeks at 
bay, and they burned with anxiety to wipe off 
the disgrace of a former repulse; there was, 
therefore, little mention made of quarter, 
whenever the approaching assault chanced to 
be alluded to. 

The governor of St. Sebastian’s was evidently 
a man of great energy of mind, and of very 
considerable military talent. Hverythingwhioh 
could be done to retard the progress of the siege 
he had attempted; the breacli which had been 
effected previous to the first assault was now 
almost entirely filled up, whilst many new 
works were erected, and what was not, perhaps, 
in strict accordance with the rules of modern 
warfare — they were erected by British prison- 
ere. AF e could distinctly see these poor fellows 
labouring at their task in full regimentals, and 
the consequence was, that they were pennitted 
to labour on without a single gun being turned 
against them. Nor was this all that was done 
to annoy the assailants — night after night 
petty sorties were made, with no other appar- 
ent design than to disturb the repose and to har- 
ass the spirits, of the besiegers; for the attaek- 
! ing party seldom attempted to advance farther 
than the first parallel, and it was imifomly 
beaten back by the piquets and reserve. 

During the last ten days, the besieging army 
had been busily employed In bringing up am- 
munition, and in dragging into battery one of 
the most splendid trains of heavy ordnance 
which a British general has ever l>ad at his 
command. On tlio evening of the 26th, those 
matters were completed; no fewer than sixty 
pieces of artillery, some of them sixty-four, 
and none of lighter metal than eighteen pound- 
ers, were mounted against the town, whilst 
twenty mortars of different calibre prep.ared to 
scatter deatli among its defenders, and bid fair 
to reduce the place itself to a heap of ruins. 
These arraugoments being completed, it was 
deemed prudent, previous to the opening of the 
biiUeries, to deprive the enemy of a little re- 
doubt which stood upon mi island in the iuir- 
bour, and in some degree enfiladed the trendies. 
For this seiwice a detacimient, consisting of a 
hundred men, a captain, and two Huhaltorns, 

I wore allotted, who, filing from the camp soen 
I after nightfall, embarked in the boats of the 
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enisiera; here they iveve joiuetl by a few sea- 
men and marines, under the command of a 
naval officer, and having made good their 
landing under cover of darkness, they advanced 
liriskly to tlie assault. The enemy were taken 
uumpletelj’ by Biirpriae — only a few shots were 
tired on eitiier side, and in tl»e space of live 
mimifes the sraail fort, mounting four guns, 
■with an officer anil thirty men as its garrison, 
surrendered, or rather wore taken possession of 
by tile assailants. So trifling, indeed, was the 
re.si.Htance offcrod by tlie Freiioh garrison, that 
it disturbed not the slumbers of the troops in 
camp. The night of the 26th, accordingiy, 
pa.wed by in quiet, but as soon as tbemoraingof 
the 27th dawned affairs assumed a very differ- 
ent appearance. Soon after daybreak, a single 
shell was thrown from the heights on the right 
of tlie town, as a signal for the batterie-s to 
open, and then a most tromondons cannonade 
began. The first salvo, indeed, was one of the 
fliieat things of the kind I ever witnessed. 
Without taking the trouble to remove the 
slight covering of sand and turf which masked 
the battoriesi, the artillerymen, laying their 
igmis by such obaervatioas as small aportuvos 
left for the puipose enaWed them to effect, 
fired upon the given signal, and thus caused 
the pins to clear a way for themselves in tlieir 
future discharges; nor wore these tardy in oc- 
curring. So rapid, indeed, were the gunners 
in their movement, and so nniutemitting the 
firo whieli they kept up from morning till 
night, during the whole of the 27th, tlie 28th, 
the 29th, and 30th, that by sunset on the latter- 
day, not only was the old breach reduced to its 
foniier dil.apidated condition, hut a new and 
a far more promising breach was effected. 

In the meantime, however, the onomy had 
not, bean remiss in their endeavours to silence 
the fire of the besiegers, and to dismount their 
g-ums, : They had, indeed, exercised their ar- 
tillery with so much good-will, that most of 
; the cannon found in the place, after its captui-e, 
were nnserviceaWe, being melted at the touch- 
liolea, :pr otliorwisa damaged from too frequent 
use. . But they fought, on the present occasion, 
under every imaginable disadvantage; for not 
only was our arliilory much more tlian a match 
for theirsi .but our advanced trenches were 
lined Tvith troops, who kept up an incessant 
, and deadly fire of mnsketiy upon the embra- 
sures. The consequence was, that the fire 
from the; town became every hour mote and 
more intermitted, till, long before mid-d.ay, 
on tiie 28th, the g.itrison attempted no further 
resistaneo, than by tlio occasional discharge of 
a, ffiortar from , beneath the rampaiffi. - 


I have said, that, by sunset on the 30th, 
the old breach was reduced to its former dila- 
pidated state, and a new and a more promising 
one effected. It will be necessary to describe, 
with greater accuracy than I have yet done, 
the situation and actual state of tliese breaclies. 
The point selected by Sir Thomas Graliaui as 
most exposed, and offering the best mark to 
his breaching artillery, wius that side of the 
town which looked toivards tlie river. Hero 
there was no ditch, nor any glacis, the waters 
of the Gurnmoa flowing so clo.se to Uio foot of 
the 'wall, as to render tiie one useless, and the 
other impracticable. The rampart iteolf was 
consequently bare to the fire of onr batteries, 
and as it ro-se to a considerable height, porhap.s 
twenty or thirty feet above the plain, there 
was every probability of its soon giving way to 
the shock of the battering guns. But the con- 
sistency of that wall is hardly to be iinngiued 
by those who liavo novel- belioUl it. It seemed, 
indeed, as if it were formed of one solid rock ; 
and hence the broacli, widcli, to tho eye of one 
who examined it only from without, appeared 
at once capacious, and easy of ascent, proved, 
when attacked, to be no more tliiin a partial 
di laphlatiou of the exterior face of tlie masonry. 
Nor WU.S this all. The rampart gave -way, not 
in numerous small fragments such as might 
allbrd a safe and easy footing to those, who wore 
to .-iscend, but in huge muaso.s, which, rolling 
down like crags from the face of a proeipiee, 
served to impede the advance of tlie cohijmi 
.almost as effectually us if they had not fallen at 
all. Tho two brcaclies were aliimt a stune’s- 
throw apart tho one from the otlier, Both 
were eommamled liy the guns of tlio castlo, and 
both were flanked by projections in the town 
■Wall. Yet suoii was the path Iiy which our 
troops must proceed, if any attempt Hiiimld Im 
made to carry the plneo by assault. That this 
attempt would ho made, and that it certainly 
would lie made on tho morrow, every inan in 
the ciunp was perfectly aTVaro. Tim tide pro- 
mised to ansiver .about noon ; and noon was 
accordingly fixed upon as tiie time of aUack, 
and the question therefore was, wlio by tlm 
morrow's noon would he alive, and win) would 
not. Whilst this surmise very natiindly oecn 
pied the minds of the troops in general, sx few- 
more daring spirits ivoro at work, devising , 
means for furthering the intended assault, and 
seenring its suoce.ss. Conspicuou s among these 
was Major Snodgrass, an offleor belonging to 
the l)2d British Eegiment, but m-Iw commanded 
on the, present oceasion a battaiion of Bortu- 
guese. ITp to tlie present night, only one lord, 
and that at some little distance from both 
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broaches, had been disoovered. By examining 
the streiim as minutely as it could be examined 
by ii telescope, and from a distance,. Major 
Snodgrass had conceived the idea that there 
muijt be another ford, bo far above the one 
already known, as to carry those who should 
cross by it at once to the foot of the smaller 
breach. Though the moon was in her first 
(luarter, and gave a very considerable light, he 
devoted the whole of the night of the 30tU to 
a personal trial of the river; and he found it, 
as lie expected to find it, fordable at low water 
immediately opposite to the smaller breach. 
By thi.B ford he accordingly crossed, the water 
reaching somewhat above his waist. Nor was 
ho contented with having ascertained this fact; 
ho clambered up the face of the breach at mid- 
night, gained it.s summit, and looked down 
upon the town. How he contrived to elude 
tlio vigilance of the French sentinels, I know 
not; but that he did elude them, and that ho 
performed the gallant act which I have just 
recorded, is familiarly known to all who served 
at the siege of St. Sebastian's. So passed the 
night of the 30tli, a night of deep anxiety to 
many, and of high excitement to all; and many 
a will was made, as soldiers make their wills, 
before morning. About au hour before day, 
the troops were, as usual, under arms — and 
then the final orders were given for the as.sault. 
The division was to enter the trenches about 
ten o'clock, in what is called light marching 
order; that is, leaving their knaiwacks, blan- 
kets, iSie., behind, and carrying with thorn only 
their arms and ammunition; and the forlorn 
liopB was to prepare to move forward as soon 
as the tide should appear sidficiently low to 
permit their crossing the river. Tliis po.st was 
assigned to certain detachments of volunteers, 
who had come down from the various divisions 
of the main army, for the purpose of assisting 
in the assault of the place. These were to be 
followed by the 1st, or royal regiment of foot; 
that by the 4th; that by the 9th, and it again 
by the -ifth; whilst several corps of Portuguese 
were to remain behind as a reserve, and to act 
as cireiiraBtances .should retiuire, for the support 
or cover of the a.ssailiug brig,ades. Such -were 
the orders issued at daybreak on the 30th of 
August, .and these orders all who heard them 
cheerfully prepared to obey. 

It is a curious fact, but it is a ftret, that the 
morning of the Slat rose darkly and gloomily, 
as if the elements themselves had been aware 
of the approaching conflict, and were deter- 
mined to add to its awfulnesa by their disorder. 
A close .and oppi-essivo heat; pervaded the at- 
mosphere, whilst lowering and sulphureous 


clouds covered tho face of the sky, and hindered 
j the sun from darting upon us one intervening 
ray, from morning till night. A sort of pre- 
ternatural stillne.ss, too, was in the air; the 
I birds Tvere silent in the groves ; the very dogs 
[ and horses in the camp, ,and cattle on tho hilh 
side, gazed in apparent alarm, about them. As 
j tho day passed on, and the hour of attack drew 
I near, the clouds gradually collected into one 
black mass directly over tlie devoted city; ami 
almost at the instant when our troops began 
to march into the tronche.s, tlie storm hnr; t 
forth. Still, it was comparatively mild in its 
eflfeets. An occasional flash of lightning, suc- 
ceeded by a burst of thunder, wiis all of it 
which we felt, though this was enough to divert 
onr attention. The forloi'n hope took its sta- 
tion at the mouth of the most advanced trench 
about half-past ten o’clock. Tlie tide, which 
had long turned, was now fast ebbing, and 
these gallant fellows beheld its departure with 
a degree of fevensli anxiety such as he only 
can imagine who has stood in a similar situa- 
tion. This was the first time that a town w'os 
stormed by daylight since the comniencemeut 
of the war, and tlie storming party were en- 
abled distinctly to perceive the preparations 
, which were making for their reception. There 
w.as, therefore, something not only interesting, 
but novel, in beholding the muzzles of the 
enemy’s cannon, from the castle and other 
batteries, turned in snoli a direction as to 'flanl; 
the breaches; whilst the glancing of bayonets, 
and the occasional rise of e.aps and feathers, 
gave notice of tho line of infantry which was 
forming underneath the parapet. There, an 
officer could, from time to time, be distinguished 
leaning his telescope over the top of the ram- 
part, or through tho opening of an embrasure, 
and iiryingwith deep attention into onr ar- 
rangements. Nor were our own officers, par- 
ticularly those of the engineers, idle. With 
the greatest coolness they exposed themselves 
to a'dropping fire of musketry which the enemy 
at iiitorvals kept up, whilst they examined and 
re-oxamiiied the state of tho breaches, a pro- 
eodiire which coat the life of as bravo .and ex- 
perienced a soldier as tliat distinguisliod corps 
has produced. I allude to Sir HiobiU'd Fletclier, 
chief eiigineei- to the army, who was shot 
through the head only a few minutes before 
the column advanced to the assault. 

It would be difficult to convoy to the mind 
of an ordinary reader anything like a correct 
notion, of the state of feeling which takes poa- 
j session;of a man waiting for the commencement 
[ of a battla In the first place, tune appears to 
I move upon leaden wings; every minute Hceins 


im hour, and every hour a day. Then there is 
a strange commiugling of levity and serlous- 
neas within him — a levity which prompts Mm 
to laugli, he scarce knows svliy; ami a serious- 
ness which urges him over and anon to lift up 
a mental prayer to the throne of grace. On 
such occasions little or no conversation passies. 
The privates generally lean upon their firelocks i 
— tliootllcera upon their swords; and few words, i 
except monosyllables, at least in answer to i 
ciuostions put, are wasted. On the.se occasions, I 
ton, the face.s of tlie bravest often change colour, I 
and the lirnhs of the most resolute tremble, I 
not witli fear, but with anxiety; whil.st watches 
ai-e eonsulted, till the individuals who consult 
them grow absolutely weary of the employment. 
On the whole, it is a situation of higher ex- 
citement, and darker and deepei- agitation, 
than any other in human life; nor can he be 
said to have felt all ivhioh man is capable of 
feeling, who has not filled it. 

Soon had barely passed, when the low state 
of the tide giving evidence that the river might 
be forded, the word was given to advance. 
iSileut as the greve, the column moved for- 
ward, In one instant the leading files had 
cleared the tronohea, and the others poured on 
in quick succession after them, when the work 
of death began. The enemy, having reserved 
their fire till the head of the column had gained 
the middle of the stream, then opened with the 
most deadly efthot. Grape, canister, musketry, 
shells, grenades, and every species of missile, 
were hurled from the ramparts, beneath which 
our gallant fellows dropped like corn before the 
reaper; insomuch, that in the space of two 
inimxte.s, the river was liteinlly choked up with 
the bodies of the killed and wounded, over 
whom, ivitliout diseriminatlon, the advancing 
divisions pressed on, Tlie opposite bank was 
soon gained, and the short space between tlio 
landing-place and the foot of the breach rapidly 
cleared, without a single shot having been re- 
turned by the assailants. But hero the most 
alarming prospect awaited them. Instead of 
a wide and tolerably level chasm, the breach 
presented the appearance only of an ill-built 
wall, thrown considerably from its pei-pendi- 
cular; to ascend wJiioh, even though unoppo-sed, 
would bo no easy tusk. It was, however, too 
late to pause, besides, the men’s blood, was hot, 
and their courage on fire; so they pressed on. 
eiambering up as they best could, and effoc- 
tually hindering one another from falling back, 
by the eagerness of the rear ranks to follow 
those in front. Shouts and .groans were now 
■ mingled with the roar of cannoA: and the rattle 
of mu-sketry; our front ranks likewise liad an I 


opportunity of occasionally firing with efl’act; 
and the slaughter on both .sides was drcadihl. 
At length the head of the column forced its 
way to the summit of the breach, whore it wa.s 
met in the most gallant style by the bayonets 
of the garrison. When I say tlie summit of 
the broach, I moan not to assert that our sol- 
diers stood upon a level with their enemies, for 
this was not the case. Tliero wa.s a high step, 
perhaps two or three feet in length, which tho 
assailants must sui-mount bofore tliey could 
gain the same ground with tlie defenders, and 
a very considerable period elop.sod ere that step 
was surmounted. Hero bayonet met bayonet, 
and .sabre mot sabre, in close and do.sporate 
strife, without the one party being able to ad- 
vance, or the other succeeding in driving them 
back. Things had continued in this state for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, wiieu Major 
Snodgrass, at tho head of tho 18th Portuguese 
regiment, daslied across tho river by his own 
ford, and nssimlted tho leaser breacli. This 
attack was made in tho most cool and deter- 
mined manner; but liero, too, tiio obstacles 
were almost insumountablo; nor la it proiiabla 
that the place would have boon carried at ail, 
but for a measure adopted by General Graiiam, 
such as baa never perhaps beau adopted bofore. 
Perceiving that matters wore almost desperate, 
ho had recoiirso to a desperate remedy, and 
ordered our own artillery to fire upon the lircach. 
Nothing could be more exact or beautiful than 
fhi.s practice. Though our men stood only 
about two feet below tho broach, scurcoly a 
single ball from tho guns of our Itattoriea struck 
amongst them, whilst all told with fearful ex- 
actne.sa among tho enemy. 

This fire had been kept up only a very few 
minutes, ivhon all at once an explosion took 
place, such ns drowned overy other noise, and 
apparently confonndod, for an instant, tho 
combatants on both sides. A sliell from ono 
of our mortars iiad exploded near the train 
which communicated with a quantity of guti- 
powder placed under tho breach. Thi.s uiiue 
the French had. intended to spring as soon as 
our trooijs should have made good their footing, 
or established themselve.s on the summit; hut 
the fortunate accident just mentlnued antici- 
pated tliem. It exploded whilst three hundred 
p-cnadiers, the MUe of the garrison, stood over 
. it, and instead of sweeping the storming party 
into eternity, it only cleared a way for their 
advance. It was a apeetaole as appalling and 
grand as the imagination can eoneoivo, the 
.sight of that explosion, i The muse Was more 
awful than any which I have ever hoard before 
or since; whilst a bright ihwh, instantly sue- 
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ceeded hy a smoke so dense as to obscure all Night had now set in/but the darkness \vas 
vision, produced an efifeot upon those who wit- effectually dispelled by the glare from burning 
ne.s.sed it such ns no powers of language are houses, which, one after another, took fire, 
adequate to describe. Such, indeed, was the The morning of the Slut had risen upon St. 
effect of the whole occurrence, that for perhaps Sebastian’s as neat and regularly built a town 
half a minute after, not a shot was fired on as any in Spain; long before midnight, it was 
either .side. Both parties stood still to gaze one sheet of flame; and by noon on tire follow- 
iipon the havock wliich had been produced; ing day little I'emained of it, oxeept its smok- 
insomuch, that a whisper might have caught ing ashes. The housesi being lofty like those 
your ear for a distance of several yards, The in the old town of Edinburgh, and the streets 
state of stupefaction into which they were at straight and nai’row, the lire flew from one to 
first thrown did not, howevei-, last long with another with extraordinary rapidity. At fust, 
the Briti.sh troops. As the smoko and dust some attempts were made to extinguish it; but 
of tire ruins cleared away, they beheld before these soon proved nselesi;, and then the only 
them a space empty of defenders, and they in- matter to be considered w,as, how personally 
stantly rushed forward to occupy it. Uttering to e.scape its violence. Many a migration was 
an appalling shout, the troops sprang over the accordingly effected from house to house, till 
dilapidated parapet, and the rampart was their at last houses enough to shelter all could no 
own. Now then began all those maddening longer be found, and the streeta became the 
scenes which are witnessed only in a success- place of rest to the majority. The spectaolo 
ful stoTO, of flight, and slaughter, and parties which these presented was truly slioekiug. A 
rallying only to be broken and dispersed; till, strong light falling upon them from the burn- 
finally, having cleared the works to the right ing houses, disclosed crowds of dead, dying, 
and left, the soldiers poured down into the and intoxicated men, huddled iudisevimiuatoly 
town. To reach the streets, they were obliged together. Earpets, rich taposti-y, bads, our- 
to leap about fifteen feet, or to make their way tains, wearing apparel, aud everything valu- 
through the burning houses which joined the able to per-sona in common life, wore carelessly 
wall. Both courses were adopted, according as scattered about upon tlie bloody pavement, 
different parties were guided in their pursuit whilst ever and anon fresh bundles of these 
of the flying enemy, and here again the battle were thrown from the windows above. Hero 
was renewed. The French fought with dcs- you would sec a drunken fellow wliirling a 
perate courage; they were literally driven from string of watches round his head, and tlicn 
house to house, and street to street, nor tvas it dasliing them against the wall; thoro anotlior 
till a* late hour in the evening that all opposi- more provident stuffing his bosom with such 
tion on their part ceased. Tlien, however, the smaller articles as ho most prized. Noxt would 
governor, with little mors than a thousand come a party, rolling a cask of wine or spirits 
men, retired into the castle; whilst another before them, w'ith loud acclamations; which in 
detachment, of perhaps two hundred, shut an instant was tapped, and in an inoroclibly 
themselves up in a convent. short space of time emptied of its oontouts. 

: Ai5 soon as the fighting began to wax faint. Then the ceaseless hum of conversation, tlio 
the horrors of plunder and rapine succeeded, occasional laugh, and wild shout of intoxica- 
S'ortun.ately, tliere were few females in the tion, the pitiable cries, or deep moans of the 
place; but of the fate of the fmr which were wounded, and the unintermitted roar of the 
there, I cannot even now think ivithont a flames, produced altogether such a concert ns 
shudder. The houses ivere everywhere ran- no man who listened to it can over forget, 
sacked, the furniture wantonly broken, the Of these various noises, the greater number 
elmrohes profaned, the images dashed to pieces, began gradually to subside as night passed on; 
wine and spirit cellars were broken open, and and long before dawn there was a foarfvii si- 
the troops, heated already with angry passions, lence. Sleep had succeeded inebriety with, the 
became absolutely mad by intoxication. All bulk of the army— of the poor wretohoB who 
order and discipline were abandoned. The groaned and shrieked three hours ago, many 
offieers had no longer the slightest control over had expired; and the very fire had almost 
their men, who, on the contrary, controlled wasted itself by consuming everything upon 
the oflieers; nor is it by any means certain whioli it could feed. Nothing, therefore, could 
that several of the latter did not fall by the now be heard, except an occasional faint moan, 
hands of tiie former, when they vainly at- scarcely distinguishable from the lieavy breath- 
tempted to bring them back to a sense of sub- ing of the sleepers; and even that was soon 
ordination. heard no more. 


ACCOXJNT OF Aij ATPAKITION. 


THE BEI.E AT SEA. 

I flangorouis islet, called tlie Hell Rock, ow 
If Fife, raed formerly to l,o iniutod only . 
hieh was so jilacccl as to bo orviiiig by the motion 

niso ba’s omeo been oreoteil tliove.] 

Wliun the tide’s billowy swell 
Had reached its height, . . 

Then toll'd the rook’s lone bell 
Sternly at night. 

Far over ciitt .and surge 
Swept the deep .sound, 

Making each wild wiud’s dirge 
Still more parofouiul. 

Yet that funereal toue 
The sailor hlcs.s'd. 

Steering through darkness on 
lYitU fearless breast. 

E’en so may we, that float 
On life’s wide sea, * 

Welemne each wuruing note, 

Stern though it lie! 

Mils. Huhani 


ACCOUNT OF AK APPAUITION, 

Sew at Siar.'Oi-mt, in Hamshm, the SSd 0 / Mu, 1853. 

• ‘"Mb tone, ’ti» certain, man. though dead, retains 

P.art of iiimself; th’ iniinortal mind remains : . 

, The form subsists without tho boily’s aid, 

I , am perfectly aware of the predicament 
,in which I; am placing myself, when, in the 
present age of incredulity, I vontnro to coin- 
init to paper, in ah sincerity of spirit and ful- 
ness of conrietion, a deliberate and circum- 
stantial account of an apparition. Impostor 
and visionary, knave and fool— these are tho 
alternate horns of the dilemma on which I 
shall be tossed with sneers of contempt or 
smiles of derision; every delusion practised by 
fraud or credulity, from the Hooklano Ghost 
down to the Rev. Air. Golton and the Sampford 
Spectre, will ho faithfully registered against 
.. me, and I shall he inaily dismissed, according 
to the temporaniont of tlie reader, either with 
a petulant rebuke for attempting to impose 
. such exploded , superstM^ 


ened public, or with a sober and friendly 
recommendation to get my head slnived, and 
betake myself to some place of safe enatudy 
with as little delay as may bo. In the arro- 
gaueo of my supposed wiHcloin, I sliould niyself, 
only a few woelo) ago, have probably adopted 
one of these course.^ toivards any other similar 
delinquent, wliioli will sociiro me from any 
splenetic teeliiig, however Iioistoruus may bo 
the mirth, or hitler the irony, with wlucli I 
may be twitted and taunted for tho following 
narration, I have no sinister jmrposos to 
answer, no particular creed to advocate, no 
theory to establish ; and writing with the per- 
fect couvictioii of truth, and the full po.sses«ion 
of my facilities, I am determined not to sup- 
press what I conscientiously holievo to bo facts, 
merely because they may militate against re- 
ceived opinions, or happen to bo iueonsistent 
with the ordinary course of Imnian o.vporiencc. 

Tho autlior of the Msmj/ on the Nature and 
Jmnmtahility of Truth represents Beikeley us 
teaching us “that extoimal objeets are nothing 
Imt ideas in our niiiuls; that matter e,\ists not 
Imt ill oiir niiuds; and tiiat, independent of us 
invr faculties, tiic eiirfii, the sun, and tlio 
starry lioavons luive no e-xistoiicu at all; that a 
liglitod candle is not wliito, nor Inniimms, nor 
round, nor divisildc, nor c.xtcmled; imt tlmt, 
for anytliing wo know, or can over know to tlua 
contrary, it may ho an Egyptian pyramid, the 
King of Prussia, a imid dog, tlic island of 
Madagasoav, >Satiim’s ring, one of tlw Pleiades, 
ornotlihig at all,” If this bo a ftiithful re- 
prcsentai.ioii of Berkeley’s them-y, it may lie 
addiieed ns a striking illustration of tho per- 
'ersity of human reiwon that such a man 
should be deemed a philosopher, and pcrsmulo „ 
bishops and (Uvinc.s, in spite of the evidence of 
their seusas, to adopt his notions and deny the 
existence of matter; while the pour w'ight who, 
in confoniiity to the evidence of h'm sousoh, 
maintainB the existence of a dlseiubodiod 
spirit, is hooted and niii down us a driveller 
and a dotard. Dr. Johnson’s argument, that 
the nniyeraal belief in ghosts, in all .ages and 
among all natioms, eoiifirm.s tho fact of their 
apparition, is futile and inconclusive;, for the 
same' reasoning, would establish the tnitb of 
neeromaney, witchcraft, idolatry, and othoi 
superstitioiui: but the opposorg of tills belief 
not only brand as' impostors alT those ivho 
relate their own exporienee.s of its emifirma- 
tion; they not only repudiate the A.gatlio- 
dmmon of Socrates, and alight the avemiont of 
Scripture, that Saul desired the witch of lndor 
to raise up the spirits of those w hom he should 
name, .but they deny .even, the poasibility of 
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the fact. To admit a posthumous cxistenee in 
the next TrorW, and reject the competency of 
nature to accomplish a similar mystery in this, 
is surely an unwarranted limitation of her 
powers. Who shall eiroumscribe the meta- 
morphoses of our beiug? When we start from 
the antenatal void into existence, the change 
is certainly wonderful; hut it is still more 
strange, startling, and incomprehensible when 
we quit life in the fulness of intellect and 
return into the invisihle world. In the first 
case we advance from nonentity to a very con- 
fined state of oonseiousneas, to an animal 
exiatenee, for an infant has no mind. That 
celestial portion of our system is evolved by 
the painful elaboration of time and of our own 
efforts; it requires a series of years to pcifect 
its inaoru table development; and is this sub- 
lime image and emanation of th(f Deitj’ to be 
suddenly, instantly degraded into a clod of 
earth, an inert lump of matter, without under- 
going any intermediate .state of e.vistenco be- 
tween death and final resurrection? Abstract 
theory sanctions the supposition of ghosts; 
and by what authority do we gainsay those 
who solemnly declare that they have beheld 
them? They never appear, it is urged, to 
more than one person at a time, which is a 
strong presumption of individual falsehood or 
delusion. How' so? this may be the law of 
their manifestation. If I press the corners of 
my eyes, I see conseeutive circles of light, like 
a rainbow; nobody else can discern them — but 
will it be therefore maintained that I do not? 
It is notorious that in dreams objects are pre- 
sented to ns with even a more vivid distinct- 
ness than they assume to the visual organ; 
but it w'ould be idle to assort that those con- 
figuration.s were not presented to us because 
they were invisible to others. Our waking 
eyes may indeed be made the “fools of our 
other senses, or else worth all the rest:” 
"granted; but still you may give us credit for 
the sincerity of onr rehation, for we pretend 
not to describe apparitions that other men 
have seen, but those which we ourselves have 
witnessed. 

: It may not be unimportant to remark, that 
so far from my being subject to the blue devils 
and vapours with which hypoehondriaes and 
invalids are haunted, I possess that happy 
physical organiisation which insures almost 
uninterrupted health of body and mind, and 
which, in the olastielty and bnoyaiicy of my 
spirit, renders the sensation of more existence 
an enjoyment. Though I reside in the 
eountry, winter has for me no gloom; Nature 
has prepared herself for: its rigours; tliey are 


customary, and everything seems to harmonise 
with their infliction; but for the same reason 
that the solitude of a town is desolating and 
oppressive, while the loneliness of the eountry 
is soothing and grateful, I do feel the .sadness 
of perpetual fogs and rains in .luly, although 
they excite no melancholy feeling at the season 
of tUeirnatnral ooeurrenee. To see one's favour- 
ite flowers laying down their he, ads to die ; one’s 
plantations strewed with leave.s not .shaken off 
in the fulnc.ss of age, but beaten to earth in 
the bloom of youth; here a noble tree laid 
pro.strate, and there a valuable field of corn 
lodged in the .swampy soil (whieJi were familiar 
objects in July last), is suffieient to excite 
melancholy associations in the most cheerful 
temperament. Confessing that mine w'as not 
altogether proof against their influence, and 
leaving to the caviller and the sceptic the full 
benefit of this admission, I proceed to a simple 
statement of the fact which has elicited these 
preliminary observations. 

Actuated by the dislicartening dulness of 
the scene to whieli I have alluded, I had 
written to my friend, Mr. George Staples of 
Exeter, requesting him to walk over some day 
and dine with me, as I well know his presence 
was an instant antidote to mental depression; 
not so much from tlie possession of any wit or 
humour ns from his unaffected kindnes-s and 
amiability, the exuberance of his animal spirits, 
the inexhaustible fund of his laughter, which 
was perpetually waiting for the smallest excuse 
to burst out of his heart, .and the contagion of 
his hilarity, which liad an instant faculty of 
communicating itself to others. On the day 
following the transmission of this letter, as I 
was sitting in an alcove to indulge my after- 
noon meditation, 1 found my.solf disturbed by 
what I imagined to bo the tieking of my re- 
peater; hut recollecting that I liad left it in 
the house, I discovered Iho noi.se proooedod 
from that little iiKsecl of inauspicious .augury, 
the death-watch. Despising the puerile super- 
I stitiouH connoeted with this pulsation, I gave 
I it no farther notice, and proceeded towards the 
hou.se, when, a.s I passed an nmlnugcnus plan- 
tation, I was startled by a loud svuiliug shriek, 
and presently a soreceh-owl flew out immed- 
iately before me. It was the first time one of 
those ill-omened birds had ever crossed my 
path; I combined it with the memento vwri I 
had just beard, although I blushed ;it my own 
weakness in thinking them worthy of an as- 
sociation; and as I walked forward, I encoun- 
tered my servant,, who put a letter into my 
hand, which I observed to bo scaled with black 
wax. It was from the clerk of my poor friend. 
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informing me that he hud boon tlrat morning 
struck hy an apoplectic fit, wlucli had occa- 
sioned hia almost instantaneouH death! : The 
reader may spare the sneer that ia dickering 
upon his featurea : I draw no infereneo wlnit- 
evor from the omens that imeeeded this intelli- 
gence ; 1 am vrilling to consider them as euri- 
0U9 coiueidoncesj totally unconnected with the 
startling apparition which sliorfely afterwards 
assailed me. 

Indiirorejit as to death myself, I am little 
afleetod hy it in others, Tlie doom is so inevi- 
table; it is so doubtful whether the parties be 
not generally gainers by the change; it is so 
certain that we enter not at all into this calcii- , 
latiou, hut bewail our deprivation, whether of 
society, protection, or emolument, with a grief 
purely solfi.slJ, that I run no risk of placing 
myself in the predicament of the inconsolable 
widow who was reproached by Franklin with 
nothaving yet forgiven God Almighty. Still, 
however, there was something so awful in the 
manner of my friend’s death, t)»e hilarity I 
had anticipated from his presence formed so 
appalling a contrast with his actual condition, 
that my mind naturally sunk into a mood of 
deep sadness and solemnity. Eeaching the | 
house in this frame of thought, I elo.scd the | 
lihraiy window-shutters as I passed, and enter - 1 
ing the room by a glass-door, seated myself ' 
in a chair tliat fronted the garden. Scarcely a 
minute had elapsed when I was thrilled by the 
strange wailful howl of my favourite spaniel, 
who had followed me into the apartment, and i 
came trembling and croiiehiug to my foot, | 

, ooeiieionally turning his eyes to the back of 
the chamber, and again instantly reverting j 
them with every demonstration of teirnr and | 
agony: mine instinetively took the same di- 1 
. rection, when, notwithstanding the dimness of 
the light, I plainly and indispntaidy recog- 
nized the apparition of my friend sitting ino- 
tiouless in the great arm-chair ! I It is easy to 
he cdurageoiis in theory, not difficult to be bold 
in praclicoj when the mind has time to collect 
its energie,s; hat, taken as 1 was l>y surprise, 

1 confess that astonisliinont and terror so far 
mastered all my faculties, that, without daring 
to east a saoond glance towards the vision, I 
walked rapidly back into tho garden, followed 
: by the dog, who still testified the same agita- 
: tion and alarm: 

Here I had leisure to recover from my first 
perturbation; and, as my thoughts rallied, I 
endeavoured to persuade myself that I had 
been deluded hy some conjuration of the mind, 
or some speetral deception of tho visual organ. 

. But, in either case, how account for the Wror 


of the dog? i?e could neither be influeneeil 
by superstition, nor could his unerring siglit 
betray him into grouudle.ss alarm, yet it wa.s 
incontestable that wo had both been appalled 
by the same object. Soon roeovoring my 
natural fortitude of spirit, I resolved, what- 
ever might be the consequences, to return and 
address the apparition. I even began to fear 
it might have vanished; for Gian villo, who 
has writlon largely on gho.-.ls, exjirtssly .say.s — 
“that it is'a very hard iiiul painful thing fur 
them to force their thin and tomious bodies 
into a visible consistence; that their bodies 
must necd.s he exceedingly compressed, and: 
that therefore they must be in haste to be 
delivered from their unnatural pre.ssure.” I 
returned, therefore, with some rapidity toivards 
the library; and although the dog stood im- 
movably still at some distance, in spite of my 
solicitations, and kept earnestly gazing upon 
me, as if in apprehension of an approaching 
catastrophe, I proceeded onward, and turned 
hack tho shutters which I had closed, deter- 
mined net to be imposed upon Iiy any dubi- 
ousnos.s of the light. Thus fortified against 
deecplion, I ro-ontored tho room with a firm 
step, and there, in tho full glare of day, did I 
again clearly and vividly behold Die identical 
ap])arition, .sitting in the same posture as 
before, and having its eyes dosed. 

My heart smnowliat faded me under this 
sensible confirnuitiou of tho vision; Imt, sum- 
moning all my coiirago. I walked up to tlio 
chair, o.xclaiining with a de.sperato energy—- 
"In the name of licayon anil of all its angels, 
what dost thon seek hero?” when the figure, 
•slowly rising up, opening its eyes, and stretcli- 
ing out its arms, replied — " A log of mutton 
and eniier sauce, with a bottle of priino old 
port, for such is the dinner you promised me.” 
“flood God!” I ejaenhatecl, “what can Ibis 
mean? Are you not really dead?” “Nomoro 
than you arc, " replied the figure ; “ some open- 
moiitlicd fool told my clerk that I was, iind 
ho imstontly wrote to tell you of it; but it was 
my namesake, George Staples of Castle Street, 
not me, nor oven one of iny relations; so let 
us have dinner as soon as you please, for I am 
a.s hungry as a hunter. ” ' 

Tho promised dinner being soon upon the 
table, my friend informed me, in the intervals 
of hia ever-ready laughter, that as soon as ho • 
had undeceived Ids clerk, he walked over to 
Star Cross to do me tho samo favour; that he 
had fallen asleep in the jinn-chair while wait- 
ing my return from thegroiuuls; and a.s to liui 
dog, he reminded me Unit he had severely 
punished him at his last visit for killing a 
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chicken, -H-hioh explained liis terror and his 
crouching to me for protection when he recog- 
nized hia chastiser. 

IIon.voE Smith. 


BE GOOD. 1 

God 1I013 not say, "Bolieantiful," ''Bowiao,” 

Bo aught that niau in man rail overpi-ke; 

Only, “Be Good," tho tunder Father ones. 

We Boek to mount tlio still asoonding stair 
lo gi'entuesa, glory, and the crowiia they bear: 

W'o luonnt to fall heart-siokoned In despair. 

The purposes of lift misundoratood 

Baffle and wound ua, but God only would 

That we should heed hia aiinple words, “Bo Good.” 

William S,iwyEiL 


MEAN AND GREAT FIGURES MADE 
BY SEVERAL PERSONS. ■ 


Or THOSE WHO HAVE MADE OBEAT PIOUIIES IH SOME 
PABTIOULAB ACTION OB OIIIOIIMSTANOE OP THEIB LIVES. 

Alexander the Great, after hia victory, at 
the straits of Mount Taurus, when he entered 
the tent, where the Queen and the Prineesse.? 
of Persia fell at his feet. , 

Socrates, the tvhole last day of his life, and 
partlcuUrly from the time he took the poison, 
until the moment he expired. 

Cieei'o, when lie was recalled from hia banish- 
ment, the people through every place he passed 
meeting him with shouts of joy and congratu- 
lation, and all Rome coming out to receive 
him. 

Regulus, when he wont out of Rome attended 
by his friends to the gates, and returned to 
Carthage according to his word of honour — 
although he knew he must be put to a cruel 
death, for advising the Romans to pursue their 
war with that commonwealth. 

Scipio the Elder, when he dismissed a beauti- 
ful captive lady presented to him after a great 
victory, turning his head aside to preserve hia 
own virtue. 

The same Seipio when he and Hannibal met 
before the battle, if the fact be tine. 

Cinoinnatus, when the messengers sent' by 


* From Tea Miles from Town, with ether Poms, by 
William Sawyer: Bondon, 1887. 


the Senate to make him dictator, found iiim at 
the plough. 

Kpaminondas, when the Persian ambassador 
came to his house, and ibuiul him in the midst 
of poverty. 

Virgil, when, at Rome, the whole audience 
rose up, out of veneration, a.s ho entered the 
theatre. 

Mahomet the Great, when he cut off his 
beloved mistress’s head on a stage erected for 
that purpose, to convince lim soldiers, who 
taxed him for preferring libs love to his glory. 

Cromwell, when he onellcd a mutiny in 
Hyde Park. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, at lii-s trial. 

Cato, of Utica, when he provided for the 
safety of his friends, and had determined to 
die. 

Sir Thomas M ore, during his lmpri.soninent, 
and at his execution. 

Marius, when the soldier sent to kill him in 
the dungeon was struck with so much :we 
and veneration that his sword fell from his 

Douglas, when the .slilp he commanded was 
on fire, and he lay doivn to die in it, boeau.se 
it should not bo said, that one of his family 
ever quitted their post. 

: ' II. ■■ 

Op THOSE WHO HAVE MADE A .MEAN OOHTEMDTIIII.E 
FIQUKE IN SOME ACTION OK CIBCUMSTAHCE OF TO KIR 

Antony, at Actium, when he fled after Cleo- 

Pompey, when he was killed on the sea-shore 
in Egypt. 

I Nero and Vitellius, when they were put to 

I Lepidua, when ho was compelled to lay down 
his share of the Triumvirate., 

Cromwell, the day he refimed the kingsliip 
out of fear. 

Perseus, King of Macedon, when he was led 
in triumph. 

Richard the Second of England, after he 
was deposed. 

King .lames the Second of .England, when 
the Prince of Orange sent to him at iniduight 
to leave London. 

King 'William the Tliird of England, when 
he sent to bug the House of Commons to con- 
tinue his Dutch guards, and was refused. 

Queen Anne of England, when she sent 
■Whitworth to Muscovy on an embassy of 
humiliation, for an insult committed here on 
that prince’s ambassador. 


TO THE LARK. 


The Lord-Olmncenor Bacon, when ho 
cojivioted of bvibery. 

Tho late Duke of Miirlhoroug-h, when he 
was forced, after his own disgi-aee, to carry hia 
duchess's gold key to the queen. 

The old Earl of Perohroke, when a Scotch 
lord gwe him a lash with a whip at Newmarket, 
in preaenee of all the nobility, and he bore it 
with patience. : 

King Charles the Second of England, when 
ho entered into the second Dutch war; and ’ ' 
many other actions daring Ida svholo reign. 

Philip the Second of Spain, after the defeat 
of the Armada. 

The Emperor Charlea the Fifth, when he 
resigned his crown, and nobody would believe 
Ida reasons. 

King Charles the First of England, when, ii 
gallantry to Ids queen, he thought to surprwo 
her with a present of s. diamond buckle, which 
he pushed into her breast, and tore her floah 
with the tongue; upon which she drew it out, 
and flung It on the giwmd. 

Fairfax, the parliament general, at the time 
of King Oharlcii’ tri-il. 

Julius CsosBs, when Antony offered to put a 
dindam on Ids head, and the people shouted 
for joy to see him decline it; which he never 
offered to do, till he saw their dislike in their 
countenances. 

Coriolanns, when ho withdrew his army from 
Romo, at the entreaty of his niotlior, 

Hannibal, at Antioclws’ court. 

Beaxr Fielding, at fifty years old, when in a 
quarrel upon the stage he was run into his 
breast, which he opened .and showeil to. the 
ladies,, that he might move their love and pity; 
but they all fell, si huighing. 

The Count do Bussy Kidmtin, when ho was 
recalled to court after twenty years’ banishment 
into the country, and attcctcd to make the 
same figure he did in his youth. 


TO THE DARK. 

, fMr«. Auna Xaetltia Barbauld, bom in Kibworth 
H»i»iu1i. ,Mce8te»*hi,re, aotli Juno, 1743; died 9Ux 
Maroh, 1S2S, She was tlia only daiiRlitor of tiio llm. 

:, John Aikin, B.D. .Her husband was, latterly jxwtor of 
,, tbeUnitarfan GongtogatioUiHewingtoo Green, liendoa. 
Altheugh she employed her jnin on diverse eubjoets, 

: tionsi works for the young.] ■ - , , 

, , Mount) child of morning, mount and sing, • 
And gaily beat thy fluttering wing, . 

And sound thy shrill alarms : . . 


Bathed in the fountains of the dow 
Thy sense is keen, thy joys are new ; 

The Avide world opens to thy view. 

And spreads its earliest chanus. 

Far shower’d arouml. the hill, the |ilaiu 
Cateli the ghid iinpnlso of tliy stmiii, 

And fling their veil .aside ; 

IVliiio warm with hope and rapturous joy 
Thy thrilUug lay rings cheerily, 

Love swells its notes, and liborty, 

And youth’s exulting pride. 

'Thy little bosom knows no ill. 

No gloomy thouglit, no wayward will ; 

’Tis sunshine all, and ease. 

Like thy own ])lumoa along the aky, 

Thy tranquil days glide smoothly by; 

No track behind them as they lly 
Proclaims departed peace. 

’Twas thus my earliest hopes aapired, 

’Twns thus, with youthful ardour fired, 

I vainly thouglit to soar : 

To snatch from fate the darzling prize, 
Beyond the beam of vulgar oyira. 

Alas ! til’ unbidden sigh will ri.se. 

Those days shall dawn no more. 

How glorious rose life’s morning star; 

In bright procession round hiir oar, 

How diiuccd the heavenly train 1 
Truth boekmi’d front hor riuliant throne, 
And Fame held high lior striiry mown, 
AKliilo Hope and Love look'd amiling down, 
Nor bade my toils bo vain. 

Too soon tho fond illusion jias.s’d; — 

Too gay, too bright, too jiuru to last, 

It melted from niy gaze. 

And, narrowing with each coming year, 
Life’s onward path grow dark and droar, 
While pride forbade the starting tear 
Would fall o’er hapiuor days. 

Still o’er jny soul, though ohauged and dead, 
One lingering, doubtful beam is shed ; 

One )'.ay not yet withdrawn; 

And still that twUigUt soft and dear, 

That tells of friends and former cheer, 

Half niakos mo fain to linger hero, — 

■Half hope a second (lawn. 


Sing on! sing on! AVliat heart Kn 
Wlien such n talc of joy is told. 
But needs must sympathize ! 
As from some ohornbmf the sky 
1 hail thy moniing melody, 

■— ~Oh ! oonld I mount with tliao 
And share thy ecstasies ! 


cold, : 
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THE FALCON. 

[Giovanni Boccaccio, Isom iii Pavis, 1313, died at 
C^rtaldo, Vftl d’Eiaa, Slat December, 1375. He vffts 
the Bou of a merchant of Florence, and in that city he 
was educated. He may bo regarded as the father of 
Italian pros© *, and he was the author of the first roman- 
tic and chivalrous poem writton in the Italian laiigimge, 
la Teseiile, the subject being the fabulous adventures 
of The.SflU8. From the 2V«eide Chaucer borrowed the 
m.-iterials of hia KnhjM's Tale. The most imi)ortaiit of 
Boccaccio’s prose works is the Decanieron, which waa 
written at the desire of Queen Joan of l^aples. It is a 
series of one huiulred tales, supposed to be narrated by 
aoveu ladies and three geiitlemon, who have fled to a 
country hunse to escape the plague which visited Plo- 
roncu in 1848. The intrigues of lovers form the chief 
elemout of the stories, and tho details of the greater 
number display a Jioontious freedom of niuiiiiei-s. 
Several of tho tales, however, are pure and interesting. 
One of the important laboum wlUoh Boccaccio aocom- 
plialmd was the oolleotioji of a valuable library of Ginek 
Rpd Latin classics, The library was unfortunately de- 
stroyed by fire about a century after his death..] 

There lived in Florence a young man, called 
Federigo Alborigi, who surpassed all the youth 
of Tuscany in feats of arms, and in accom- 
plished manners. He (for gallant men will 
fall In love) became enamoured of Monna 
Gioviinna, at that time considered tlie finest 
woman in Florence; and that he might in-spire 
lier with a reciprocal passion, he squandered 
his fortune at tilts and tournaments, in enter- 
taiuinents and presents. But the lady, who 
was virtuous as slie was beautiful, could on no 
account he prevailed on to return his love. 
Wiile he lived thus extravagantly, and with- 
out the means of recruiting his coffers, poverty, 
tho usual attendant of the thoughtless, came 
on apace; his money was spent, and nothing 
remained, to him hut a small farm, barely 
suflieient for his subsistence, and a falcon, 
which was however tho finc,st in the world. 
When he found it impossible therefore to live 
longer in town, ho retired to ills little fann, 
Where ho went a birding in his leisure houm; 
and disdaining to ask favour.^ of any one, he 
submitted patiently to hia poverty, while he 
oh6H.shQd in .secret a hopeless passion. 

: It happened about this time that the hus- 
band of Monna Giovanna died, leaving a gi’eat 
fortuho to their only son, who was yet a youth; 
aiid that the boy c.ame along with his mother 
> to spend the summer months in the country 
(as our custom usually is), at a villa in the 
neighbourhood of Ifederigo’s farm. In this 
way he became acquainted with Federigo, and 
began to delight iu birds and dogs, and having 


seen his falcon, he took a great longing for it, 
but was afraid to a.sk it of liira when he saw 
how highly he prized it. This do.sire, however, 
so much affected the boy’s spirits, that he fell 
.siefc; and his mother, who doated upon tliia 
her only child, became alarmed, and to soothe 
Mm, pressed him again and again to ask what- 
ever he wished, and promised, that if it w-ere 
poissible, he should liavc all that he desired. 
The youth at last confessed, that if lie had the 
falcon he would soon be well again, When the 
lady heard this, she began to consider what 
she. should do. She knew that Itedorigo had 
long loved her, and had received from her 
nothing but coldness ; and how could she ask 
the falcon, which she heard was the finest in 
tho world, and which was now hi.s only cohsOt 
lation? Could she bo so cruel as to deprive 
him of his last remaining support? — Perplexed 
Avith these thoughts, vvhich tho full belief that 
slie should have the bird if she asked it, did 
not relieve, she kneiv not Ai’hat to think, or 
how to return her son an answer, A motlier’s 
love, houwer, at last prevailed; slie resolved 
to satisfy liim, and determined, whatever might 
he the consequence, not to .send, but to go her- 
self and procure tho falcon. She told her son, 
therefore, to take courage, and think of getting 
hotter, for that she would lioraelf go on the 
morrow, .and fetch what he desired; and the 
hope was so agreeable to tho boy, that he hegim 
to mend apace. On tho next morning Monna 
Giovanna, liaving taken another lady along 
with her, went as if for amuRemout to the little 
eahiii of Federigo, and inquired for him. It 
was not the birdiug season, and he was at ivork 
in his garden; ivlien ho heard, therefore, that 
Monna Giovanna was calling upon him, he ran 
with joyful smpiiso to the dour. She, on the 
other hand, ivhen .she .saw liim eoinin,g, advan- 
ced with delicate politeness; and wlien ho h.ad 
respectfully saluted her, she said, “All happi- 
ness attend you, Federigo; I am eomo to repay 
you for thelo.ss you have .suffered from loving 
me too Avell, for this lady and I intend to dine 
with yon in an ea.sy way this forenoon. ” To 
this Federigo hnmldy answered; “I do not 
remember. Madam, haviifg suffered any loss 
at your liands, but on the contrary, have re- 
ceived BO much good, that if ever I had any 
worth, it sprung from you, and from the love 
Avith which you inspired me. And this generous 
visit to your poor host, is much more dear to 
me than w-onld be the spending again of what 
I have already spent,” Having said this, he 
invited them re.spectfully into the houso, and 
from thence conducted them to tlic gtirden, 
where, having nobody else to keep them com- 
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pany; lie requested that they would allow the 
labourer's wife to do her best to ainusa them, 

. whilB he wont to order dinner. 

Fedorigo, however great his poverty, had 
not yet learned all the prudence which the loss 
of fortune might have taught him; and it thus 
happened, that he had nothing in the house 
with which he could honourably entertain the 
lady for whose love he had formerly given so 
many entertninnieiita. Cursing his evil fortune, 
therefore, ho stood like one beside himself, and 
looked in vain for money or pledge. The hour 
tvas already late, and liis desire extreme to find 
something worthy of his mistress; he felt re- 
pugnant, too, to ask from his own labourer. 
While he was thus peiplcxed, ho chanced to 
oast his eyes upon his fine falcon, which was 
sitting upon a bar in the ante-chamber. Hav- 
ing no other resource, therefore, he took it into 
his hand, and finding it fat, he thought it 
would be proper for sneh a lady. He accord- 
ingly pulled its neck without delay, and gave 
it to a little girl to bo plucked; and having 
put it upon a spit, ho made it be carefully 
roasted. He then covered the table with a 
beautiful cloth, a wreck of his formorsplendoiir; 

, and everything being ready, ho returned to 
the garden, to tell the lady and her companion 
that dinner was served. They accordingly 
went in and sat down to table with Fodorigo, 
and ate the good falcon withont knowing it. 

■\Vhen they had finished dinner, luid spent a 
short while in agreeable convors.ation, the lady | 
thought it time to tell Federigo for what she ‘ 
had come. She said to him, therefore, in a 
gentle tone, “Federigo, when you call to mind I 
your past life, and recollect iny virtue, whicli | 
perhaps you called coldness and cruelty, I i 
doubt not but that you will be astonished at ■ 
my presumption, when I tell you the principal 
motive of my visit. But had yon children, 
and knew- how great a love one bears them, I 
am sure you would in part excuse mo; and 
although you have thorn not, I who have an 
only child, cannot resist the feelings of a 
mother. By the strcngtli of these am I con- 
strained, in spito of my inclimation, and con- 
trary to propriety*and duty, to ask a thing 
which I know is with reason de.ar to you, for 
it Is your oniy delight and consolation in your 
misfortunes; that gift is your falcon, for which 
myson.has taken so great a desire, th.at unless 
he obtain it, l ara afraid his illness will increase, 
and that I shall lose him, I boscech you to 
give it me, therefore, not by the love which 

-you bearme (for to: that youowe nothing), hut 

by the nobleness of your nature, which you 
have shown in nothing more than in. your 


generosity ; and I will remain eternally your 
debtor. for my son’s life, which your gift .will 
be the means of preserving, ” 

■When Federigo heard the lady’s request, and 
knew Jiow imposaible it was to grant it, ho 
burst into tears, and was unablo to make imy 
reply. The lady imagined that this arose 
fi-om grief at the thouglit of losing his favourite, 
and showed his unwillingiio.ss to part with 
it; nevertheless she wailed patiently for his 
answer. He at length said, “ghice it first 
pleased Heaven, Madam, th.at I should place 
my aifections on yon, I have found fortune 
unkind to me in many things, and have often 
accused her; but all her former unkindness 
has been trifling compared with what she has 
now done me. How can 1 ever forgive her, 
therefore, when I romemher, that you, who 
never deigned to visit me when 1 was rich, 
have como to my poor cottage to ask a favour 
which she has cruelly prevented me from be- 
stowing. The cause of this I shall briefly toll 
you. When I found that in your goodne.-is you 
proposed to dine with mo, and when I con- 
aidored your excellence, I thought it my duty 
to honour you with more proedons food than 
IS usually given to others, llecnllccting my 
falcon, therefore, and its worth, I deemed it 
worthy food, .and accordingly made it he roasted 
and served up for dinner; but when I find that 
you wished to got it in another way, I shall 
never be consoled for h.aving it not in my 
power to serve you.” Having said this, he 
showed tliem the wings, and the feet, and the 
bill, as evUlonees of the truth of what ho had 
told them. When tlie lady had heard and 
scon those things, she chided 1dm for iiaving 
killed so fine a bird as food for a woman; hilt 
admired in .secret that greatness of mind which 
pover'ty had been unable to sulidhe. Then, 
.seeing that she could not have the falcon, (ind 
becoming alarmed for the safety of her child, 
she thanked Federigo for the honourable oiiter- 
tainment ho had given them, a)nl returned 
homo in a niolimchoiy mood. 1 lor son, on the 
other hand, either from grief at not getting 
the falcon, or from a disease oceasioned by it, 
died a few days after, leaving his mother 
plunged in the deepest afliietion. 

■ Monna Cliovanna was left very rich, and 
when she had for some time mounied her loss, 
being- importuned by her brothers to marry 
again, she began to reflect on the merit of 
Federigo, and on the last instance of his gener- 
osity displayed in killing so fine a bird to do 
her honour. She told her brothers, thorotbi'e, 
that she would marry since they desired it, 
but that her only choice would be Federigo 
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Alberigi. They laughed iv-hen they heard thiSj 
and asked her how she could think of a man 
who had nothing; hut she answered, that she 
would rather have a man without money, than 
money without a man. When her brothers, 
who had long known Federigo, saw therefore 
how her wishe.s pointed, they consented to be- 
stow' her upon him with all her wealth; and 
Federigo, with a wife so exeellent and so long 
beloved, and riehe.s equal to his desires, showed 
that lie had learned to he a better steward, and 
long enjoyed true happiness. 


THE ICING OF THULB.i 


There was a king in Thnle 
Was faithful till the grave. 

To whom his mistrosa, dymg, 

A golden goblet gave. 

Naught WHS to him more precious; 

He drained it at every hont ; 

His eyes with tears ran over, 

As oft as he drank thereout. 

When oamo his time of dying, 

The towns in his land he told, 
Naught else to his heir denying 
Except the goblet of gold. 


He sat at the royal banquet 
With his knights of high degree, 
111 the lofty hall of his fathers, 

In the castle by the sea. 

There stood the old carouser. 

And drank the last life-glow; 
And hurled the hallowed goblet 
Into tho tide below. 


THREE SONNETS. 

[William Drummond, of Hawtlioniden, bom l.'ith 
Docomber, l.tse; died 4tb Dooonibor, 1041). Ho was 
educated in Ediubmgli and studied civil law in Finiaw. 
On tUo death of hia fatUev, lUlU, he retiroii to liiuv- 
thonideii, and devoted himself to litur.ary puvauits 
TUo lady he loved died on tlie eve of the day iipiiointuti 
for their mavriago, aad to that eirouuistimeo is attri- 
buted tho molanoholy strain of his souneta, three of 
which we give hero. . PhUips, tho nephew of Milton, 
edited Druinraond’s works, and pronounced him equal 
toTasso.l 


That learned Greoiaii, who did so excel 
In knowledge passing sonao, that ho is named 
Of .all tho after-worlds Divine, doth tell, 

That all the tlmo when first our souls are framed, 

Ere In those niaiisiona blind they oonie to dwell, 

They live bright rays of that otonial liglit, 

And otheis see, know, love, in heavou’s gioiit height; 
Not toil'll with onght to Reason doth lOheV. 

It is most tnio ! for straight at the first siglit 
My mind me told, that, in Bomo other place, 

It elsewhoro saw tho idea of that face, 

And loved a lovo of heavenly pure deiight. 

What wonder now I fool so fair a fiaino, 

Since I her loved ore on this eartli she oamsj 

11 . 

My Into I bo as tliou wort when thou liid'st grow 
With thy green uiothor in somo shady grove, 

When itiimolodioiis winds but made tlmo move 
And birds their ramagu did on tliec bestow, 

Siiioo that dear voioo whloh dtd'tliy sounds nppruvis, 
Wliieh wont in such liarmonioiis straiiu to tiow, 

Is reft ftom earth to tnno those splieres above, 

What art tlion lint a harliinger of woe ! 

Thy pleasing notes bo plaasuig notes iio more, 

Dut orphan's wailings to tlieir fainting ear. 

Each atroko a sigh, each soniid draws forth a tear, 

I For which bo silent no in woods before ; 

Or if tliat any liand to toiicli iheu deign, 

Like widow'd turtle still lior loss complain. 


He'saw it plunging and filling. 
And sinking deep in tho sea; 
Then fell his eyelids for ever, 
And never more drank he I 


' From tho translation of Goethe’s Faust, by Bayai-d 
Taylor, published in Boston and Dondon, 1871. Mr. 
Taylor, born in Pennsylvania, 11th Jannavy, 1825, died 
at Berlin, IDtUHeo,, ISTS. oarned renown for hiiiisalf as 
poet, traveller, novelist, and also as one of tho ablest 
translators of Gootlio. His aim was to reprodnee tlie 
metrical poculi.aritios of tho original Gorman, Whilst 
’ " - ‘■ jxt; and tho general voidict i.s 
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And skies onamoll'd with the Indian gold ! 

Or .jetty moon at niglit in chariot roll'd, 

Ami all the glory of that starry piaee! 

Wliat doth it serve oartli’s hea\thy to behold? 
Tho mountain’s pride— tho meadow's flowery | 
The stalely oomolinese of forests old— 

Tho sport of floods, whioli would thoniselvua e 
AVlmt doth it servo to hear tho sylvan’s sonqa- 
Tho ohoiTfnl thniah— the niglilingale's sad ntr 


For what doth sorvu 
aiiico die, for n 
Can have no po 


II tlnat this world co 
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THE STORY OR CRAZY MARTHA, 

MOM ME PaOVEN^AE OF JAOQaES JASMIN. 

[Jacques Jasmin, bom at Agen. department of Lot- 
etSiaouno, 0th March, 1708; died theire 6tli October, 
IHM. As the ‘'last of the trouhadonre" ho has won for 
himself a |jenuanont plnoe in literature. He was the 
eon of a poor tailor, and was himself a barber, like AUan 
Hainsny, He ooutliiueil to work at liis trade to the end, 
despite many indiicomonts to abniidou it and to quit hie 
rm'al liome lor tlie city. Hie anawer to all who wished 
him to change his mode of life, was ” I ehavo for a liv- 
ing ami I aliigr for pleasure.’* His ixiems hectune popular 
in apite of the fact that they were written in a language 
wliich Ima.been long diamed o-veept by the peasantry of 
tile BOHtlr of France. Tho Provencal was the language 
of tlie ti-oubadonrs, and its popularity was revived for a 
brief apace by Jaamiti in hie songs of the pastoral delights 
and traditions of hia compatriots. The following is an 
winurablo translation of one of his moat iiathetie stories 
(MitUro l'Iiiomeiilo) by Professor Henry Copijee, of the 
Pejineylvania Hnivereity. The hteidents in tide little 
. drama ootamenced in 1788, at Lnfltto, a pretty hamlet 
situated on tho banks of the Lot, near- Ckairao, and ter- 
iniiiatod in 1802. At this Inst jieiiod, Martha, hoieftof 
her reason, oaoaped from the village, and wae oftoii after- 
wards seen in tho streets of Agon, on object of pnbllo 
pity, begging her brand, and ll.ving in terror from the 
chihii'en<’'vhooriadoutaftorlier:— "AfiiHro.tmsoKMnl,'” 
(Martha, a soldier I) The author confesses that moro 
than all others, in liis chihihood ho pursued poor Martha 
witli hia sarcasms: he little droanied that one day his 
muse, inspired by tlie wretched lot of tho i»or idiot, 
would owe to her one of hie most o.vquisito evoattone. 
Martha died in 1S.<M.) 


Drawing the lM.—Tm iiiffmnt hfarla.—Ttic ennis 
now lii!.~-ne 0misi»ipl.—The oath. 

RiOt far from tlio .banks which the pretty 
little river Lot batho.*! with the eool kisses of 
its tensparent waters, there lies, half-eoncealetl 
iiy the fcatherinjr elms, a smnll cabin. Tlierc, 
on a boittttiful morning in April, sat a young 
girl in deep thought ; it was the hour when in 
the neighbouring town of Touueina a band of 
robust young men were awaiting in suspense 
the .result of the aimy draft which was to 
decree their fate. Ror this the young .girl 
waited too. Witli, uplifted eyes, she breathed 
n prayer to the good God ! then, not knowing 
what to do with herself, how to contain her 
iinpatienee, she sat down ; she got up, only to 
sit- down again. One might see- that she was 
. in an agony of su.spense; the ground seemed 
: to hnrn ;thesoles:.of;her-feet, mat did it all 
mean ? She. was beautiful j she had everytliing 
that, heart eould wish; she possessed a combin- 
ation of chaims not: often seen in this lower 
worldfrrdelioate erect figure, yeiy white skin, 
black hair, and, with these, an eye as blue as 



the .sky itself. Her whole appciiranee was so 
refined that, on the plaina, peasant as stio was, 
she was regarded as a born lady by her peasant 
compauions. And well did she know all this, 
for beside her little bed there hung a bright little 
mirror. But to-day she has not once looked 
into it. Most serious matters absorb her 
thoughts ; her soul is strangely stirred; at the 
sligiitest sound she ehangc.5 suddenly ‘from 
marble hue to violot. 

Some one enters ; she looks up ; it is her 
friend and neiglihour, Annette, At the lirst 
glance you could not fail to see tliat she too 
was in trouble, but at a second yon would s, ay 
— “ It is very manifest that the evil, w'hatovor 
it is, only circles around her heart, and does 
not take root there.’’ 

“You are happy, Annette,” said Martha; 
“speak; have the lots boon drawn? have tlH!.v. 
cscaiicd? is he free?” 

“ I know nothing yet,” replied Annette ; 
“but take coiauge, my dear; it is already 
noon; we shall very soon know. Y(iu tremble 
like a joniptil, your face friglitons me. Sup- 
pose tlie lot should fall upon .Tawpics, and ho 
should be obliged to go away; you would die, 
perhaps?” 

“Ah! I cannot tell.” 

“ You are wrong, my friend. Hie ! What 
a baby you are. 1 love .Toseph. If he has to 
go, I should he sorry; I should shed a few tears; 
i would wait for his return, without dying. 
No young man ever dies for a girl; not a bit 
of it: .ami they are right. There is l.riith in 
the couplet — 

“ 'My lovar, wlieu lie aoes away, 

LoBca far nmvo iliau I who stay.' 

A truce to your grief, then. Come, if you fool 
equal to it, lot us try our luck by the cards. 
/ did this morning, and it ail came out right 
for me; so it will for .you. See how culiii 1 
tun; come, to console j’on, let us see wliat the 
lucky cards will say.” 

So the liuoyaut young giv! makes her friend 
sit down, ehcckH for a moment her own wild 
spirits, gTiiocfulIy Bpread.s a .small jiieco of 
sltining taffeta, and takes the cards in her 
hands. The. suffering, heart of Martha slops 
for a season its fierce threb,s, ,Shc gases with 
eager eyes;, she cettses to tremble; she is in- 
spired with hope. Then both girls — the light- 
hearted Annette and the loving Martha-— re- 
peat togetlicr the well-known rcfriiin — 
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One after another the cards are turned up, . 

placed in piles, then put together and shuffled. .11. 

Cut them three times; it is done. Ah! a good 

sign, first comes a king. The girls are a per- ^ great serrow.— Martha amtched from the tomb.^ The 
fectpieture — two mouths breathless and speech- . havdmme giti-mmltatit.~faeiiaes leill jhul a riml. 
less, four eyes, smiling and yet awe-atruck, . 

follow closely the motion of the fingers. .Upon The beautiful month of May, whose new 
the Ups of Martha a sweet smile slowly rests, birth brings universal idea-stire, king of all the 
like a fairy flower. The queen of hearts is months, let it wear the crown, and surround 
turned up; then the knave of clubs. If now Itself with joys!— The month of May has .come 
no black malignant spade appears, Jacques again. Upon the hill-side and in the valleys 
will ho saved. Seven spades are already out; happy hearts unite to chant its praises ; it 
Only one remain,? in the pack; there is nothing eomes softly and sweetly, and like lightning 
to fear. The beautiful dealer is smiling, is it is gone. But, while it lasts, everywhere is 
joking— -stop ! like a grinning skull cast into heard the sound of melodious song; everywhere 
the midst of a festive crowd, the qitem of you behold h.appy fe.stive groiq^s entwining in 
'lyiridm eomes up to announce some dire misfor- the joyous dance. 

time I At length the spring is past, and while its 

Hark! on the highway the noisy drum pleasures still linger in the groves and fields, 
strikes in like a mocking laugh, mingled with in yonder little cabin, one sweet and lonely 
the .strain.? of the shrill fife and wild' bursts of voice thus moans in a song of sorrow; “The 
song. It is easy to guess that these are the swallows have come back; up there are my two 
happy fellows who have e.scaped the draft, in their nest; they have not been parted a.s we 
whom the groat Moloch of war, with a linger- have. Now they fly down; see, I can put my 
ing touch of pity, is going to leave to the hand upon them. How sleek and jiretty they 
country. Here they come in two long lines, .are; they still have upon tlieir nooks the rib- 
dancing, leaping, each one wearing in his hat bons which Jacques tied there on my last 
his lucky number. Soon a crowd of mothers birthday, when tliey came to peck from our 
g.ather.s around them, many weeping for joy, united bauds tlio little golden flies we had 
and some for grief. caught for them. They loved Jacques. Their 

lYhat a moment for tlie two young girls little eyes are looking for him jusit ivhore I am 
wliom the cards have just smitten with sorrow! sitting. All! you may circle round my chair. 
The noisy group comes neiu'ev still. IMartha, poor birds, but Jacques is no longer here. 1 
wishing to put an end to the torturing sus- am alone, without a friend, weei«ng for him, 
ponse, flies to the little window, but immed- weary too, for the friendship of tears fatigues 
Satoly recoils, utters a faint cry, and falls cold itself. But stay with me; I will do everything 
and fainting beside Annette, who is herself to make, you love me. Stay, dear birds that 
shivering with fear. The cards had not de- Jacques loved; I want to talk to you of him. 
coived them. In the midst of the lucky crowd They seem to know how their presence oonsoloa 
rrliose lives are saved to their coimtiy stands me. They kiss each other, happy'littlo things. 
J aseph. Jacques was not there; he had drawn Kiss, a long kiss; your Joy is balm to my heart, 
“numhor 3.” I love them, for they are faithful to mo, as 

Two ivcoks pass, and the light-hearted Jacques also is. But no one kills swallows; 
Annette stops out at tlio threshold of the flower- men only kill each other. Why does he write 
bedecked church, fast married to Joseph; while no more? 3Ion Uim! who knows whore he is; 
in the house of inouming, Jacques, the un- I olwaya feel as if some one is going to tell me 
hapiry conscript, with teax-s in his eyes, and a that he is dead. I shudder; that terrible fear 
knapsack on his shoulders, bids farewell to his chokes my heart. Holy Vii'girt, take it away; 
hatrothed in touching words as she stands over- tlie fever of the grave is burning me up ; and 
whelmed with grief. "Martha,” he says, oh! good Mother of God, I want to live if 
"they compel me to depart; happiness desei-ts Jacques still lives! lYhere are you, beautiful 
us, but take courage; men come back from the swallows! Ah! my grief has been too noisy; 
wars. You know I liave nothing, no father, I liavc frightened you aw.ay. Como l)a(jk, and 
no mother; I have only yon to love. If death bring me hav)pine.ss; t will nimirn more softly, 
spares iny life, it belongs to yon. Let us hope, Stay ■with me, birds whom Jacques loved, for 
still 1.1OJI0 for the happy day when 1 .shall lead I must talk to yon of him.” 
you to tiie jiiarriago altar like a giftof love- Tims, day after day, mourned tlio orphan 
lloweiu” girl her lover's absenee. Her old uncle, her 
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Ottly guardian, beheld her aarroff, and was 
grieved. She .saw him weeping, and dissembled 
her own pain to chase away his tears. She 
tried to keep lier troubles from the world, that 
frivolous, heartless world which is ready to 
find evil in everything; which laughed at her 
sorrows, and had no sympathy with them. At 
length, when All-Saints’ Day came round, they 
saw two wax candles burning for the dying, 
on the Virgin’s altar, and when the priest said: 
"Death is hovering over the couch of a young 
and sufFering girl ; good souls, pray for poor 
Martha," every one bent his head in shame, 
and out of every heart came the Paters bathed 
in tears. 

But she will not die; it wiis tlie dark hour 
before tiie dawn. Grim Death may fill up his 
now- made grave. Her uncle, at her bedside, 

^ has said but one word; it sinks into her heart. 
That sweet word has brought her back to life; 
she is saved I The fire comes back to her eye, 
her blood begins to course again under her 
white skin. Life returns in groat tidal waves 
of light, “Everything is ready, my child,” 
says her amiliug unele, and her answer is: 
"Yes, let us work, lot us work." Then, to 
the astonishment of every one, Martha rc- 
quiokoned, live.? for another love, — the love of 
Tnomy! She craves money, she is a miser, 
money is her only conoern. She would coin 
it with her own blood. Well, hard work will 
give money to every brave hand, and Martlin’s 
hand is more than brave. 

Under the rastie archway, who is that girl- 
merohant, rousing the hamlet with her chatter 
and noise; who is buying and selliiig inces- 
santly? That is Moi'tha; how every one praises 
her, so good, so complaisant, so charming. 
Her buyers lnerea.se in numbera like a roiling 
ball of snow. Yesterday she had twenty, to- 
day forty. Gold pours down upon her little 
arcade. Thus a year passes. Martha is happy 
while she works, for Jacques is not dead, No, 
he has been seen moi-e than once in the anmy. 
Sometimes when the report of a battle arrives, 
her arm drops, and her eye loses its light; hut 
her courage soon returns if rumour makes no 
mention of a rogimout which is always in her 
thoughts: 

Due day her niiolo says to her: “In order to 
attain your long-desired happiness, you need 
a -thousand pistoles, and you will soon have 
them. A little: pile soon becomes large. We 
need not sell the cottage. Look at your money- 
box. With the proceeds of my vineyard, and 
what you have already earned, you have already 
more than half the sum. Have paticneo for i 
six months more. Why! my child, happiness i 


-costs time and labour and money. You have 
nearly three-quarters. Finish the good work 
yourself. I am content; before 1 die I hope 
to see you perfectly happy. 

Alas! the poor old man was mistaken. Two 
weeks later, death closed his eyes, and Martha 
sat in the churchyard, weeping upon lus grove. 
There, one evening, she wa.s lieard to murmur; 
"My strength is exhausted; sainted spirit of 
my loving uncle, I can wait no longer; forgive 
me; the good priest sanctions the act;” and, 
without delay, to the astoni-slmient of tlie vil- 
lagers, furniture, shop, iiouso, all that slio 
possesses, change hands. She sells everything, 
except a gilded cross, and the rose-coloured 
dress with little blue flowers in which Jaequ(>.a 
loved to see her. She had wanted silver, she 
was now laden with gold; her thousand pistoles 

I are in her hands; but so young and inexperi- 
enced as she is, what is she going to do with 
them? “What is the poor child going to do 
with them?" do you ask? The very thought 
lacerates my heart. She goes out; she seems, 
as she leaves her little homo, an impersonation 
I of the angel of sorrow slowly vising towards 
, happiness, wliicU is boginuiug to smile upon 
her flight. That is not a flash of ligiitning; 
it is her little foot which with lightning .speed 
spurns the patli. She enters the quiet little 
house, where sits a man with hair as white ns 
snow; it is the priest, who welcomes liuv with 
an affectionate air. “Good father," she eries, 
falling on her knees, “I bring yon my all, 
Now you can write and pnrehaso his ft'codmn. 
Don’t tell him who it is that buys his ransom; 
ho will guess soon enough, Don’t even lueiitimi 
my name, and <loii’t tromlile for me. I iuivc 
strengtli in my arm. 1 can work for a livitig. 
Good fatlicr, have pity; bring iiim hack to me ! ’ ’ 


IIL 

The coMJdry priest TAc ymna pirt'a Aajijiiaes.e. - 

Jmipxea isfrce.—Iichtm of JnciiMs.—)Vhii wovid have 
thought it? 

I love the country priest, He does not i\eed, 
like the city pststor, in order to make men 
believe in the good God, or the wicked devil, 
to exhaust his strength in proving, with the 
book open before him, that there is a paradise 
as well as a hell. Around him ail men believe, 
every one prays. In .spite of this they sin, 
aaweall doeverj'where. Let him however but 
elevate his eto.s8, and evil bows before him; the 
new-born sin is nipped in the bud. From bia 
every-day seat, the wooden : heneh, nothing 
escapes his sight. His bell drives far olf the 



hail and the thiindor. His eyes are always i 
open upon hia flock. The .sinner evades him: i 
he knows it, and ho goes in .search of the 
sinner. For offences he has pardon, for griefs ^ 
a Rootiiing bairn. His name is on every lip, a 
idcBBcd name; the valleys resound with it. He 
is called, in each heart, the great physician for 
trouhie. And this is the reason that Martha 
wont to him with hers, and found a balm. 
But from, the ohsoure centre of his little, parhsh, 
tire man of God was far bettor able to detect 
Kin and drive away malignant thoughts, than 
to find the nameless soldier, in the lieart of an 
army, who had not written a word of inquiry 
or information for three years, especially -when, 
to the sound of cymbal, trumpets, and cannon, 
six hundred thousand excited Fi’enchmenwere 
proudly marching to conquer all the capitals 
of .Europe. They shattered all obstructions, 
they put to flight all who stood .against them, 
and only stopped, to take breath upon the foreign 
soil, that they might go on to further and 
greater conquests. 

It is true that during the past spring Martha’s 
unolo had written often, but tlie army had just 
then made a triple campaign; .lacques, they 
learned, had heen transferred to another regi- 
ment. Some one iiad seen him in Prus.sia; 
another, elsewhere in Germany. Nothing 
definite was known about him. He hud no 
relatives, for, lot the truth be told, the fine 
fellow had no parents. He had come out of 
that asylum where a throng of infants live 
upon the public pity, wliich takes the place of 
a mother. As a boy he hatl been long sc, arching 
for his mother, but never could find lier. He 
had an ardent desire to ha loved, and as ho 
knevr he w'as loved at Lafltte, had 'it not been ' 
for the war, he would have lived and died there. | 

And now, leaving the good priest to hts 
houevolent task, let us turn aside into a very 
humble cottage, wliere poor Martha is hard at 
work. What a change I Ye-sterday she had 
her trousseau; there was gold in her wardrobe. 
To-day she has nothing but her stool, a thimble, 
a needle-case, and a spinning- wlicel. She spins 
and sews incessantly. We need not lament 
that she is tiring her fingers; when she was 
ricli, .she wupt; no w that .she is poor, she .smiles 
constantly. Jacques will lie saved for a long 
and happy life: and life, liberty, everything he 
will owe to lier, and her alone. How he will 
love her! and wtiere one love.s and is loved; 
poverty is powerless. How happy she is; the . 
cup of her future is crowned with honey; already 
has her heart tasted its first, rich, overflowing 
drop. Bveiything is flowering around her. 
Thus she works on from week, to week, sipping 


drops of honey amid waves of perfume. Her 
wheel whirls without ceasing, and hope is en- 
twining as many cloudless days in the future, 
as her bobbin spins out armfuls of wool, and 
her needle m.akes points in the cloth. 

I You may be sure that all this is well known 
! in the meadow-lands. All the people arc now 
enlisted in her cause. In the clear nights she 
i lias serenades, and g.arlands of flowers arc hung 
1 upon her dooi-. In the morning the girls come 
[ with loving eyes to give her little presents of 
I sympathy and esteem. 

I One Sunday morning, the dear old priest 
I comes to her after mas.s, liis face beaming with 
I joy, and in his right liand an open letter. He 
I is tremliling, but more with joy than with age. 

“My daughter,” he erica, •'lle.aveii has 
blessed thee and answered my prayers; I have 
found him ; he was in Paris. It is accomplished ; 
Jacques is free. He will be hero next Sunday, 
and he has not a suspicion of your part in this 
mutter. He thinks that his mother has at last, 
come to light; that she is rich, and has purchased 
Ids freedom. Let him come, and when he 
knows that ho owe.s everything to you, how' 
much you have done for him, he will love you 
[ more than ever, more than any one except God. 

I My dear daughter, the day of your reward is 
about to dawn; prepare your heart for it. 
Jacques will surely come, and when that happy 
hour arrives, I want to be near you, I want 
to make him understand, in the presence of all 
the people, how happy he ought to bo in being 
loved by such an angel as you. ” 

We are told that blessed spirits in paradise 
are bathed in bliss when they hear the harmon- 
ies of lie.aven. Such is the joy of Martlia as 
these words sink into lier heart. 

But the Sunday lias arrived. All nature 
shines in green and gold under the lieautiful 
sun of Juno. Crowds are singing everywhere. 
It isadonhlo festival for all. The clock .striko.s 
noon; leaving tlio holy altar, the good old priest 
advances with the loving, pure-taeed girl. Her 
eyelids drop over lier azure eye.s, she is timid 
and speechless; hut an inner voice cries “happi- 
; ness.” The crowd gathers around her. All is 
grand ; you would say that the whole eountry- 
i side is awaiting the arrival of a great lord. 

I Thus mansinalled, tlioy go forth from the village, 

I and with laughing joy take their post at the 
I entrance of the highway. 

There is nothing to he seen in it ; nothing at 
the far end of that road-furrow; nothing but 
1 the shadows checkered by the simlight. Sud - 
denly a small black point appears; it increases 
t in size, it moves, it is a man; two men, two 
soldiers ; the latter, it is lie 1 H ow well he looks ; 
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liow' he has gwwii m the army! Both continue 
toadrauco; the other, -^-wlio is he? he looks liko 
a Woman. Ah! it is a woman; how pretty and 
graaeful she is, dressed like a cttnMniere. A. 
woman ! my God I and with Jacques? where can 
stie be going? Martlia a eyes are upon her, sad 
as the oyos of the dead. .Even the priest, wlm 
escorts her, k tremblmg all over. The crowd 
is dura h. Tiiey approach still nearer; now 
tliey are only twenty paces off, smiling and 
out of breath. But what now! Jacques has 
suddenly a look of pain; he lias scon Martha I 
. . . Tromliling, nsi.araed, he 8top.s. The 
priest can contain Jiim.iclf no longer. Witli 
the strong full voice with which he confounds 
the sinner, he crie.s; ‘■‘.facques, who is tliat 
woman?” and, like a criminal, lowering his i 
head, .lacqnes :replie.s, “Mine, M. le CurC, 
mine; I am married.” 

A woman’s .scream is iicard; the ])rie.st re- 
turning to him.soIf, and friglitoned for Martha, 
“My daughter,” ho said, “Courage! hern below 
we all must suffer. “ 

..But Martha docs not even sigh. .Everybody 
looks at her; they think she is going to die. 
She does not die, she even seems to console 
herself. She curtsies graciously to Jaequo.s, 
and thon bursts out into a wild mad laugh. 
Alas', she was never to laiigli again othenvise: 
the poor thing is mad. At the words which 
issued from the lips of Iier unfaithful love.r, the 
poor sufferer had at onco lost her reason, novor 
to regain it. 

When Jneques loarnod all, ho fled llie coiiu- 
try, .They say that, mad with remorse, ho ra- 
entered the army, and, like a lost spirit weary 
of hi.s wretclied existoueft he (lung it away at 
the .cannon's mouth. ,'5e that as it may, what 
is true, alasi too trim’f is that Martha escaped 
from friendly vig|ianeo one night, and ever 
since, for thirty ’/ear.s past, the poor idiot lias 
been periodically Mien in onr village slrotchiiig 
out , her hands for our. cliarity. In Agen, pcojile 
said as she passed, “Martha has come out 
again; .she iiuisl be liuugry." They knew 
nothing about her, and yet every one loved her. 
Only the children, who have, no pity for. any- 
thing, who laugli at iUl tliat is sad, would cry. 
oni, ^Murtha, a soldkr/’’ when she, ivith a 
niortai fear of soldiers, would fly at the sound. 

And now yon all know why she shuddered 
at these words. I, who have screamed them 
after her more than a hundred times, when I 
i heard the, toueliing story of her life, would like 
to cover her tattered frock ivith kisses. I would 
like to. ask her pardon on iny knees.: i find 
nothing but ft tomb. ... I cover it with 
flowers. 


THE COMPLAINT. , 

A I'OBM ATrtllBOTED TO OIUlEI'ElvrOIt. 
AAdrmed, ta Miss P I , of J.lrvtoli 

Love, Liwlesa tymut of my breast, 

When will my passions he at rest, 

And in soft niurmur.H roll — ■ 

Wlreii will tlio dove-oy’d goddo.ss, Peace, 
Bid black despair and torment cease, 
And wake to joy my soul ? 

Adieu I ye flow’r-bospangled hills ; 
Adieu! ya softly purling rills, 

That through the meadows play. 
Adieu ! the cool refreshing shade, 

By hoary oaks and woodbines made, 
Where oft with joy I lay. 

No more beneath ymir Ijougbs I hoar, 
With pleasure unallay’d by fear, 

The lUstaiifc Sovernc roar— 

Adieu 1 tlie forest’s mossy side 
Dock’d out in Plora’.s riulieat prido; 

Ye can delight no more. 

Oft lit the solitiiry hour 
Wlion Melancholy's silent porrir 
Is gliding through tiie shadu ; 

With raging nmduoss by her side, 

Wlioso liiuidH, in blood and murder dy'd, 
Display the reeking bhuloj 

I onteh the oiiho of tlioir feet, 

And follow to thoiv dveiir rotreat 
Of deadliest nightslmde wove ; 

'I'lieiu, strctoli’d upon the ilewy ground, 
■Whilst uo.xiourt vaiinurs rise around, 

1 sigh my liale of love. 

Oft has the solemn bird of night, 

When rising to his gloomy flight, 

Unaeon against me lloii 1 
Whilst sniikes in curling oriis uproll’d 
Bedrin>’(l witli twure, flame, and gold, 
Hurl'd poison at my lioiid. 

O say ! thou best of wmniuikinil, 

Thou miracle, in whom wo flud 
Wit,, charms, and sense unite, 

Can plagues like tiieae be iilwiiys borne? 
No; it I still must meet your scoto, 

ITl seek the realms of night. 


>Thi6 poem appoaroil in the. Vnhmml Maffiaimi, 
.Noyambor, . iron. The Rev. W. W. Skeat, whose 
thOKingli knowledge of ISngliBh poetry onablm him to. 
speak with authority, says that the poem has ovary 
claim to bo one of Cliatterton’B, although: it to not ta- 
i clnilod in any ;od}tion of hill works, ; 
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THE IMPRISONED HUNTSitAN. 

My hawk is tired of perch and hood. 

My idle grayhound loathe-s his food, 

My horse is weary of his sfcill. 

And I am sick of captive thivall. 

I wish I were as I have been. 

Hunting the hart in forests gitjen, 

^y'ith bended bow and bloodhound free. 
For that's the life bs meet for me. 

I hate to loam the ebb of time 
From yon dull steeple’s drowsy chime. 
Or murk it as the siinbenms crawl, 

Inch after inch along the wall. 

The lurk was wont my matins ring. 

The sable rook my vespers sing ; 

Tlieae towers, although a king’s they he. 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 

No move at dawning morn I rise. 

And aun myself in Ellen’s eyes. 

Drive the fleet diier the forests through, 
And homeward wend with evening dew, 
A hlithesome welcome blithely meet. 
And lay my trophies at her feet. 

While fled the eve on wings of glee, — 
That life is lost to love and me ! 



ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


EY noBOTHEA JtlHA K.AMSBOTTOM. 

Having often hom'd travellers lament, not 
having put down what they eitU the memory- 
billious of their joiimoys, 1 was determined, 
while I was on my tower, to keep a dairy (so 
called from contiiining the cream of one's in- 
formation), and record everything which re- 
currod to me-~therefore I begin with my 
departure from London. 

Resolving to take time by the lirolock, wo 
left Mountaguc-phme at seven o'clock, by Mr. 
Pulraer’.s pocket thermoinclov, and proceeded 
ever M'estminster-hridge, to explode the Euro- 
pean continent. 

, I never pass Whitehall without dropping a 
tear to the memory of Charles the Second, who 
was decimated after the rebellion of 1743, 
oppo.site the Horse Guards — his memorable 
speech to Archbishop Ciixon rings in my ears 
whenever I pass the, spot— reverted my head. 


and affected to look to see what o’clock it was 
by the dial on the opposite Hide of the way. 

It is quite impossible not to notice the im,- 
provements in this part of the town; tlie beauti- 
lul view which one gets of We.stminster Hall, 
and its curious roof, after which, as every- 
body knows, its builder was called William 
Rooftis. 

Amongst tlie lighter .specimens of modem 
iu-ehitceture, is Ashley’s Ainplethcatve, on your 
right, JIB you cross the bridge (which was built, 
Mr Fulmer told me, by the Court of Andies 
and the House of Peers). In this ampletheatre 
tliore are equestrian pcrforinancos, so called 
because they are exhibited Kq/Zi/fy— during the 
season. 

It is quite impossible to quit this ‘mighty 
miue,' as Lady Hopkins emphatically vails 
London, in her erudite JiJmij/ upon OravXk:, 
without feeling a thousand powerful sensaiions 
— so much iroalth, so much vii-tuc, so much 
vice, .such business as is carried on within its 
precincts, .such influence as its iuhaliifants 
possess in every part of the eiviliacd world — It 
really exalts the mind from me.anor tilings, 
and casts jiil minor considevalions far behind 

The toll at tlie Marsh-gate is ris since we 
last come tliroiigli — it waH here wa wore to have 
taken up Laviiiia’s friend, Mr, SniifJi, wlio liad 
promi.scd to go with us to Dover; hut we found 
his serviint instead of liim.self, with a liiliy, to 
say he was sorry lie could not come, because 
his fviemi Sir .lohn Eoinebody wished liini to 
stay and go down to Poll at Lincoln. 1 have 
no doubt tlii.' I’oil, whoever she may bo, is a 
very respectable young woinjjn ; lint mentioning 
her liy Iter Christian name only, in so aliriipt 
a maiiiior, had a very iinplcasjint aiipoiiraiice 
at any rate. 

Nothing rein arkalilo oeeurrtii till we reaelieil 
the Gbstaclc in St. George’s Field.v where our 
attention was arrested by those groat institu- 
tions, the “School for the Indignant Blind,” 
and llio “ Misuntliropie Society” for making 
shoes, both of wliieh claim the gralitiiiie of the 
nu tion. 

At tlie corner of tliolaiiu leading to Peckliam, 
I saw that they liad removed the Dollygraidi, 
which used to stand upon a declivity to the 
right of tlie road— the dollygraphs are all to 
be superseded by Soranipores. 

When we came to tlie Green Man at Black- 
heath, we had an opportunity of noticing the 
eiTorsof formerf;i'avoller.s, for the heath is green, 
and the man is black: Mr. Fuliiier endeavoured 
to. aecount for this, by saying, tliat Mr. Col- 
man has disbovered that Moors being black. 
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IiOK he lias ^rniTii in the army I Both continue 
to ailViUico j the other, — who is he ? he looks like 
a woman. Ah! it i.s a woman; how pretty and 
gnieeful she is, dressed like a eanUnien-e. A 
woman ! my God! and with Jacques? where can 
she bo going? Hlai-tlia’.s eyes are upon her, sad 
as the eyes of the dead. Even the priest, who 
escorts her, is trembiing alt over. The crowd 
i.s dumi). They approach still iieuror; now 
they are onlj' twenty paces off, smiling and 
out of hreath. Bat what now! Jacques has 
suddenly' a loot of pain; he has seen Marthal 
. . . Treinhling, ashamed, he stops. The 

priest can contain him.self no longer. With 
the strong full voice with which he confonnd.s 
the sinner, he cries; "Jacques, wlio is that 
woman?" and, like a criminal, lowering his 
head, Jacques replies, “Mine, M. le OurS, 
mine ; I am married. ’’ 

A woman's acrenm is lio.ird; the priest re- 
turning to hiin.solf, and frigUlenod for Martlm, 
“My daughter, "he Miid, “Convnge! here below 
we. all must suffer. ” 

But Martha does not oven sigh. Everybody 
looks at her; they think she is going to die. 
She does not die, slie even seems to console 
herself. She curtsies graciously to Jacques, 
and then bursts out into a wild mad laugli. 
Alas! she was never to laugh again otherwise; 
the poor thing is mad. At tlie words wliudi 
issued from the lips of her unfaithful lover, the 
poor suiforer iiad at once lost lior reason, never 
to regain it, , 

When Jacquo.s learned all, -ho fled the coun- 
try. They say tiiat, mad with romorse, he re- 
entered tile army, and, like a lost spirit weary 
of his wretched oxistencci^ ho flung it away at 
the cannon’s mouth. Jia that as it may, what 
is true, alas! too tnipf' is that Martha escaped 
from friendly vigiKuico one niglit, and ever 
.since, for thirty .years past, the poor idiot has 
been periodically seen in our village stvetcliing 
out her hands for onr chari ty. In Agon, people 
said as she pu9.sod, “Martha has como out 
agaiu; : she must bo hungry,” They knew 
notiungabout her, and yet every one loved her. 
Only, the uhildren, who have no pity for any- 
thing, wEo.Iaiigh at all that Is aad, would cry 
out, Mcirtha^ a soldier!" when she, with a 
mortal fear of soldiers, would fly at the sound. 

And now you all know why she shnddorod 
at these words. I, who have screamed them 
.after her more than a hundred times, when I 
heard the touching story of her life, would liko 
‘ to coyer her tattered froefc with'kisaes., ; I would . 
like to ask her pardon on my knees. I find 
nothing but a tomb. ... I cover it with 
flowws. 


THE COMBLAlX'r. 

A POKM ATTBIBOTHD 10 OHATTEK'roN. 
Addressed to Miss P T , of Bridnl. 

love, lawless tyrant of my breast, 

When will my paa-sions bo at re.st, 

And in .soft niurmura roll — 

Wlieu will the dove-ey’d goddess, Peaso, 
Bid black despair and torment cease, 
And wake to joy my soul? 

Adieu ! ye flow’r-bospangled hills ; 
Adieu! ye softly purling rills, 

That through the meadows play. 
Adieu ! the cool refreshing shade. 

By hoary oaks and woodbines made, 
AVliero oft with joy I lay. 

No more bonontli your boughs I hoar, 
With pleasure uuaUay’d by fear. 

The distant Sevorno roai'— 

Adieu 1 the forest’s mossy side 
Dock’d out in Flora’s rioliest prides 
Yo can delight no more. 

Oft at the solitary hour 
Wlicu Mchiiiclioly’s silent pow'r 
Is gliding through the shade ; 

Witli raging madness by bur side, 

Wlioso luinds, in Wood and inurdor dy’d. 
Display tlie rooking blade j 

1 catch tlui echo of their foot, 

And follow to their dreiir retreat 
Of dciidlinsk niglitshiide wove; 

There, .streloli’d upon the dewy ground, 
Whilst noxious vapours riao around, 

I sigh iny talo of love. 

Oft has the solemn bird of niglit, 

When lisiiig to his gloomy flight, 

Unseen against me lied I 
Whilst snakes in ourlingi orbs iiproll’d 
Bedrop’d with axure, flame, and gold, 
Hurl’d poison at my head. 

0 say 1 thou boat of womauldtid. 

Thou miiuole, in whom wc iiud 
Wit, charms, and sense unite, 

Can plagues like these he alwiiy.H borne? 
No ; if I still must meet your scorn, 

I’ll seek the realms of night, , 


■ This poem appeared i.u tho Usiiversat Maffotine, 
Novembor, 17fl9. nie Hov. V!. "W. Skoal, \yhoaa 
thmough knowMge of EngliRh pootvy enaWos him to 
speak, with authority, says that fclie poum . has every 
cMto to ha One of Ohatteiton’s, although it is not J»- 
eluded iu aitv edition of Ida wurka. 
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I and affected to look to see what, o'clock it was 


THE litrniriONED HUNTSMAN. 

My hawk is tired ot perch and hood, 

My idle gi-ayhonnd loathes his food, . 
My horse is weary of his stall. 

And I am siok of captive thrall. 

I wish I were as I have been. 

Hunting the hart in forests green. 

With hendeii how and hloodhouud free. 
For that’s the life is meet for me. . 

I hate to learn the ebh of time 
From yon dull Rteoide’s ilroway chime, 
Or mark it as tho .sunbeain.s crawl, 

Inch lifter inch along the wall. 

The lark was wont my matins ring. 

The sable rook my vesper-s sing ; 

These towers, although a king’s they he, 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 

No move at dawning morn I rise. 

And sun myself in Ellen’s eyes. 

Drive the fleet doer the forests throrrgh, 
And homeward wend with evening dew, 
A hlithesorae welcome blithely meet. 
And lay my trophies at her feet. 

While fled the eve on wings of glee, — 
That life is lost to love and me ! 



ENGLAND AND PllANCE. 


BY BOBO'fHEA JUUA BAMSBOTTOM. 

Having often hoard travelleiy lament not 
having put down what they call the memory- 
hiltious of their journeys, I was determined, 
while I was on my tower, to keep a dairy (so 
called from cojrtiuniug the cream of one’s in- 
formation), and record everything which re- 
eniTod to me— therefore I begin with my 
doparture frorn London. 

Resolving to take time by the firelock, we 
left Monntngue-place at seven o’clock, by Mr. 
Fulmer’s pocket thermometer, and proceeded 
over Westminater-bridge, to explode the Euro- 
pean continent. 

I never pass Whitehall without dropping a 
tear to the memory of Charles the Second, who 
was decimated after the rebellion of 174S, 
oppo.site the Hoiise Guards — his memorable 
speech to Archbishop Caxon rings in my earn 
whenever I pass the .spot — I reverted my head. 


by tho dial on the opposite side of the way. 

It is quite impossible not to notice the im- 
provements in this part of the town; the beauti- 
ful view which oue gets of Westminster Hall, 
and it.s curious roof, after wliieli, as every- 
body knows, its builder was called William 
Ronfus. 

Amongst the li,glitcr specimens of modem 
architecture, is Ashley’s Ampletheatre, on your 
right, as you cross tho lu'idgc (which was built, 
Mr Fulmer told me, by tlie Court of Arches 
and the House of Peers). In this ampletlieiitre 
there arc cquo.striau performances, so called 
because they are exhibited 'nidhtly — during the 
season. 

It is quite impossible to tpiit this 'mighty 
ma'xe,’ as Lady Hopkins emphatically calls 
London, in her eruiUte Msmy uyon Granite, 
without feeling a thou-sand powerful sensations 
— so much wealth, so much virtue, so much 
vice, .such business ns is carried on within its 
precincts, such influonee as ite inlnibitimts 
possess in every part of tho civilized world— It 
really exalts the mind from meaner things, 
and casts all minor considerations far behind 

The toll at the Marsh-gate is ria since we 
last come through — it was here wo were to have 
taken up Luviiiia'.s friend, Mr. Smith, who had 
promised to go with us to Dover; but we found 
his servant instead of himself, with a billy, to 
say he was sorry ho could not come, beonuHO 
his friend Sir .lohn Somebody wished him to 
stay and go. down to Poll at Lincoln. 1 have 
no doubt this Poll, whoever she may be. is a 
very respectable young woman ; but moiitioniug 
j her by her Christian name only, in so abrupt. 

! a manner, had a very unpleasant appearance 
at any rate. 

Nothing reniarlmlile occuri't-d till ive reached 
tlie Obstacle in St. George’s Fields, where our 
attention was arro.sted by tho.se great institu- 
tions, the "School for the Indignant Blind,” 
and the "MisautUropie Society” for making 
shnes, both of whicJi claim the gratitude of tJio 
nation. 

At the corner of the lane leading to PocklnaTn, 
I saw that they had removed tlie Oollygraph, 
which used to stand upon a declivity to the 
right of the road — ^iihe dollygraph.s are all to 
be superseded by Serampores. . 

When we came to the Green Man at Black- 
hoatU, we had an op])ortniut,Y of netioing tho 
errorsof formcrt.ravellora, for the heath is green, 
and the man Is black: Mr. Fulmer endoavourod 
to account for this, by saying, that Mr. Col- 
mau has discovered that Moors being black. 


ftiiii Hoiiths being a kind of Moor, he looks 
upon the confusion of words as the cause of the 
mistake. 

As wo went near Woolwich wo saw at a dis- 
tance tho artiller.y officers on a common, a 
firing away ivith their bornhs in mortars like 
anything. 

At Dartford they make gunpowder; here we 
changed horses; at the inn we saw a most 
beautiful .Tthoderiuk handom in a pot, eovered 
with flowers; it is the finest 1 ever saw, except 
those at .Dropmore. — [Note, liJmlodendron.) 

When we got to Rochester we went to the 
Crown Inn, and had a eold cellecUou; the. 
cliargo was absorbent — I liad often hoard my 
poor dear husband talk of tho inilucnco of the 
Grown, and a Bill of Wrights, hut I had no 
idea what it really meant till wo had to jiay 

jCs we passed near Chatham I .saw several 
Pitts, and Mr. I’nimor showed me a groat many 
buildings — I believe he said they wore fortyfi- 
cations; but I think there must Irave been near 
fifty of them. He also sliowed its the I/ines at 
Chatluim, which I saw quite distinctly, witli 
the clothe.9 drying on them. Rochester was 
remarkable, in King Charles’ time, for being a 
very witty and dissolute place, as I have read 
in books. 

At Canterbury we stopped ten minutes, to 
vi/sit all tlie remarkable buildings and enrio- 
sitifis in it, and about its neighlioiirhood. Tiio 
cliurch is beautiful: when Oliver Cromwell 
conquered William the Third, he porvci-tod it 
into a stable — tlic stolls are still standing. 
Tho old Virgin who showed us tho cimreli wore 
buckskin breeches and powder; he said it was 
an ardtypiscopal sea; hut I saw no sea, nor do 
I think it possible he could sec it either, for it 
is at least seventeen miles off. Wc saw Mr. 
Thomas a Beckett’s tomb — ^my poor Imsband 
was extremely intimate wi th tho old gontlemau, 
and one of his nephews, a very nice man, who 
lives near Golden Square, dinod witli us twice, 

1 think, in baudon; — in Trinity Chapel is the 
taonuHient of Kau de Oologtie, just as it is 
now exhibiting at the Diarrea in the Regent’.s 
Park. 

It was late when we got to Dover: we walked 
about while our dinner was preparing, looking 
forward to our snug ms-drUte of three. We 
went to look at the sea: so called, perhaps, 
from the. uninterrupted view one has, when 
upon it. It was very eurions to see the locks, 
to keep in the water here, and the keys, which 
arc on each side of them all ready, I auppo-se, 
to open them, if they wei® wanted;- .■ | 

Mr. Piilmor looked at a high place, and , 


talked of Shakspearo, and said out of liis own 
head these beautiful iinc.s: 

“HiUrwayrtiwii 

Hangs one Uiat gathora oamphiro ; droatiful trade.” 

This, I think it but riglit to sa.y, T did not 
myself see. 

“ MetUnks he soema no bigger than hte head, 

The fishermen that walk upon tho beach 
Appeal- like mice," 

This, again, I cannot quite :igTee to; for 
where we stood, they looked exactly like men, 
only smaller; which 1 attribute: to the eftfect of 
distance — and then Mr. Pulmer said this ; 

“And yon tall nnohoring hark 

Dinunisbed to her cook—her cook a boy I" 

This latter part I do not in the least under- 
stand, nor what Mr, Fulmer meant by coch a 
finy— however, Lavinia seemed to compreliend 
it all; for slie turned up her eyes, :iml said 
something about the immortal bird of heaven; 
HO I suppose they were alluding to the eagles, 
which doubtless build their aviaries in ihat 
white mountain. — (Immortal Bard of Avon, 
the lady moans.) 

After dinner we road the Parh Guide,, and 
looked over the list of all the jieople wlio had 
lioen incontinent during tlio season, wliose 
names are all put down in a lieok at the inn, 
fortlie purpose — wo wont to re.st miuih fatigued, 
knowing tliat we should lie obliged to gel up 
early, to be ready for oinlirocation in the paukoii 
in the inoriiiug. 

We wore, however, awake with the owl, and 
a walking away before eiglit; wo went to so© 
the castle, which was Imiit, the man told ns, 
liy Soi-/,(!V, HO called, I couclndo, from seizing 
whatever he could lay his hands on ; the man 
said, moreover, that lie liad invaded Britain, 
aivd eonquerod It; upon which ,[ told him, that 
if he repeated such a thing in my presence 
again, I should write to Mr. Poo! about him. 

Wo saw tlio inn where Alexaiidev, tiie anto- 
grapU of all the Ruasias, lived wiien he was 
here; and as wc were going along we met 
twenty or thirty dragons, mounted on horaos, 
and tlio ensign -who commanded them wius a 
friend of Mr. Fulmer’s ; he looked at Lavinia, 
and seemed pleased with her Tooting assenihly 
— he was cpiite a sine qua non of a man, and 
wore tips on his lips, like Lady I-Iopkina' 
poodle. 

■ I heard Mr. Fulmer say ho was a son of 
. ■Marrs; .he spoke it as if everybody knew his 
father; so I suppose ho mu.st lie the sou of the 
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poor gentleman who was so harbaronaly inur- 
flered some years ago near EatoliEfo Highway; 
if he is, he is uncommon genteeh 

At twelve o’clock we got into a boat ami 
rowed to the packet; it was very fine and clear 
for the season, and Mr. Fulmer said he should 
not dislike pulling Lavinia about all the morn- 
ing. This, I believe, was a naughtycal phrase, 
wliieh I did not rightly comprehend ; because 
Mr. F. never offei'ed to talk in that way on 
shore to either of us. 

The packet is not a parcel, as I imagined, 
in which we were to he made up for exporta- 
tion, but a boat of considerable size; it is called 
a cutter — why, I do not know, .and did not 
like to ask. It was very curious to see how it 
rolled about ; however, I fell quite mal-apropos; 
and, instead of exciting any of the .soft sensi- 
bilities of the other sex, a great unruly man, 
■who held the handle of the ship, bid me lay 
hold of a companion, and svhen I .sought his 
arm for protection, he Introduced me toaladder, 
down which I ascended into the cabin, one of 
the most curious placo.s I ever beheld, where 
ladies and gentlemen are put upon sliclvcs, 
like books in a library, and whore tall men are 
doubled up like boot-jacks before they can be 
put a'way at all. 

A gentleman in a hairy cap, without his 
coat, laid me perpendicularly on a mattress, 
■with a basin by my side, and ,said that was my 
birth ; I thought it ■would have been my death, 
for I never was so indisposed in all my life. 
I behaved extremely ill to a very amiable 
middle-aged gentleman, with a bald head, who 
had the misfortune to bo attending upon his 
■wife, in the little hole under me. 

There was no symphony to be found among 
the tars {so called from their smell), for just 
before we went off I heard them throw a painter 
overboard, and directly after, they called out 
to one another to hoist up an ensign, I was 
too ill to inquire what the poor young gentle- 
man, had done; but, after I came up stains, I 
did not see his body hanging anywhere, so I 
conclude they had cut him do-vvn. I hope it 
■was not young Mr. Marr, a venturing after my 
Lavy. 

I was quite shocked to find what democrats 
the sailors are; they seem to hate the nohillty, 
and especially the la-w-lords. The -way I dis- 
covered this apathy of theirs to the nobility 
■was this; the very moment we lost sight of 
England and were close to Franco, they began, 
one and all, to swear fir.st at the ])eer :md then 
at the bar, in such gross terms, as made my 
•very blood run cold. 

i Was quite pleased to see Lavinia sitting 


with Mr. Fulmer in the travelling carriage on 
the outside of the packet. But Imvinia af- 
forded great proofs of iJer good bringing-up, 
by commanding ber feelings. It is curious 
what could have agitated the biliiary ducks of 
my stomach, because I took every precaution 
which is recommended in different books to 
prevent ill-disposition. 1 had some mutton- 
chop.s at breakfast, some Scotch marmalade on 
bread and butter, two eggs, two cups of eoflee, 
and three of tea, ))e.sides toast, a little fried 
whiting, some potted charr, and a few shrimps; 
and after breakfast, 1 took a glass of warm 
I white wine negus and a few oysters, which 
I lasted me till we got into the boat, when I 
I began eating gingerbread-nuts all the way to 
I the packet, and then was persuaded to take a 
I glass of bottled porter, to keep everything snug 
I and comfortable. 

i Wlien we came near the French shore, a batto 
I (which is mucli the StUme as a boat in England) 
came off to us, and to my agreeable surprise, 
an Englishman came into our ship; and I 
believe he was a man of great consequence, for 
I I overheard him explaining some dreadful 
1 quarrel which h.ad taken place in onr Royal 
I Family. 

He said to the master of our ship, that owing 
to the Prince Leopold’s having run foul of the 
Duchess of Kent while she was in stays, the 
Duchess had missed Deal. By which I con- 
clude it was a dispute at cards: however, I 
want to know nothing of state secrets, or I 
might have heard a great deal more, because 
it appeared that tlie Duchess’ head was con- 
siderably injured in the scuffle. 

I was very much distiessod to see that a fat 
gentleman who was in the ship, had fallen into 
a fit oi’ perplexity by ovor-rcaehing himself — 
he lay prostituted upon the flonr, and if it had 
not 1)een that avo had a doctor in the ship, who 
immediately opened Ids temporary artery and 
his jocular vein, with a lancolot, which he liad 
in his pocket, I think we should have seen his 

It was altogether a moat moving spectacle ; 
ho thought himself dying, and all his anxiety 
in the midst of his diBtrca.s was to be able to 
add a crocodile to his will, in favour of his 
niece, about whom he appeared very sangui- 
nary. 

It wa.s quite curious to see the doctor flea- 
bottomizc the p.atient, which he did without 
any accident, although it blew a perfect harrioo 
at the time. I noticed two little children, -who 
came out of the boat with hardly any clothes 
on them, speaking French like anything ; a 
proof of the superior education given to tho 
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poor ia Trance, to that ivliich they get in 
England from Doctor Bell of faineaMtor. 

When we landed at Calloua, we were ex- 
tremely well received, and I sliould have en- 
joyed the aight very imieh, but Mr. Fulmer, 
and another gonblem.ati in the hatto, kept 
talking of nothing but iiow' turkey and grease 
disagreed with each other, which, in the tlicn i 
state of my stomach, was far from agreeable. 

We saw the print of the foot of Louis Desweet, 
the French king, where he first stepped when 
lie returned to his country: he must be a pro- 
digious licavy man, to have left .such a deep 
mark in the. stone; wo w’ere surrounded by 
Uommisiiioners, who were so ho:spitiible as to 
press us to go to their lioiiBcs without any cere- 
mony. Mr. Fulmer showed onr passports to a 
poor old man, with a hit of red ribbon tied to 
hi.s button-hole, and wo went before the mayor, 
who is no more like a mayor then my foot-boy. 

Here they took a subscription of our persons, 
and one of the men said that Lavinia had a 
jolly manton, at which the clerks laughed, and 
several of them said she van a jolly feel, which 
I afterwards understood meant a pretty girl; 

I misundevstood it for fee, which, being in a 
public office, was a very natural mistake. 

We went then to a place they call tho Do- 
Anne, whore they took away the poll of my 
banieh; I was very angry at this, but they told 
me we w-ere to travel in Lemonade with a biddy, 
wliioh I did not understand, but Mr. Fulmer 
was kind enougli to explain it to mo as we went 
to the hotel, which is in a narrow street, and 
eoutains a garden and eonrt-yard. 

[ left it to Mr. Fulmer to order dinner, for 
I felt e-xtremely piquant, as the French call it, 
and a very nice dinner it was — tvo )iad a piiroy. 
Which tasted very like .soup: one of tho men 
said it was made from leather, at least, so I 
understood, but it had quite the flavour of 
hare; I think it right here to caution travellers 
against the fi.sh at this place, whicii looks very 
good, hut which I have reason to believe is 
very luiwholesome, for one of the waiters called 
it poison while .speaking to the other; the fish 
was called marine salmon, but it appeared like 
veal outlets, : - 

They are so fond of Buonaparte still, that 
they call the table-cloths iVngrw, in compliment 
; to him^thisvl remarked to myself, but said 
nothing, about it to anybody else, for fear of 
consequences. 

One of the waiters who spoke English, asked 
me if 1 would have a little Bergami, which 
Surprised me, till Mr. Fulmer .said, it was the 
wine he was handing about, when T refused it, 
preferring to take a glass of Bucophabis. 


When we had dined we had some coffee, 
which is hero called Cabriolet; after which, 
Mr. Fulmer a-sked if we would have a ehasse, 
which I thought mc.ant a hunting party, and 
said I was afraid of going into the fields at 
that time of night — but I found ehasse was a 
licknre called ewe « soro (from its healing 
qualities, I siippo,sei, and very nice it was — 
after we had taken tliis, Mr. Fnlmor went out 
to look at the jolly feels in the .shops, of Culloms, 
■which I thought indiscreet in the cold air; 
however, I am one as always overlooks the 
little piccadillio.s of youth. 

When wo went to acconcher at night, I was 
quite suriwised in not having a man for a 
ehambovmaid; and if it had not been for the 
entire dift'ereiice of the style of furniture, the 
appearance of the place, and the language and 
dress of the attendants, 1 should never have 
discovered that wo had changed our country 
in the eoin-se of tiie day. 

In tho morning early we loft Callous with 
the Lemonade, which is Shafts, with a very 
tall post-boy, in a violet-coloured jacket, 
trim'med with silver; he rode a little horse, 
wiiicli is called a biddy, and wore a nobbed 
tail, whicli thumped against his back like a 
p.alent self-acting knocker. We saw, near 
Bullion, Buouap.arte's consorviitory, out of 
which lie used to look at En, gland in former 

Nolliing remarkable ooourrod till wo met a 
eotiriei- a travelling, Mr. Fulmer said, with 
despatches; these mon werecnllod com’icrs im- 
mediately after the return of tho Bonbons, in 
complimont to tho l.ondon newspaper, which 
always wrote in their favour. At Montrule, 
Mr. Fnlnier show'od mo Sterne's Inn, and there 
ho saw Mr. Sterne hhnself,.a, standing at the 
door, with a Fi-encli cocked hali upon his head, 
over a white uight-cap. Mr. Fulmer asked if 
he had any beeauses in his house: but he said 
: no; what they wore I do not know to this mo- 
ment. 

I It ia no use deserihing the different places 
on. onr rout, because Paris is tho great object 
of all travellers, and therefore I .shall como to 
it at once^ — it is reproached by a revenue of 
trees: on the right of which you .see a dome, 
■like that of Saint Paul's, hut not so large. 
Mr. Fulmer told me it was an invalid, and it 
did certainly look vei-y yelloiv in tho disfaneo; 
on the left you perceive Mont Martyr; so called 
from the number of windmills upon it, : : ‘ 

■ . I was very much surprised at the. height of 
•the houses; and the noise of the carriages in 
Paris: and was delighted when we got to our 
hotel, which is called Wag Ram; why, 1 did 
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not like to inquire ; it is just opposite the Royal 
Timber-yard, which is a fine building, the 
name of which is cut in stone-^ '/’hn/ire Jioj/al. 

The hotel which I have mentioned is in the 
Rue de la Pay, so called from its being the 
dearest part of the town. , At one end of it is 
the place Fumduni, where there is a pillow as 
high as the Trojan's Pillow at Rome, or the 
pompous in Egypt; this is a beautiful objeet, 
and is made of all the guns, coats, waistcoats, ' 
hats, boots, and bolts which belonged to the 
French who were killed by the cold in Prussia 
at the fire of Moscow ! 

At the top of the pillow is a small apartment, 
which they call a paviiion, and over that a 
white flag, which I concluded to be hoisted as 
a romombranoe of Buonaparte, being very like 
the table-eloths I noticed at Callous. 

We lost no time in going into tlie gardens 
of the Toolerie.s, where we saw the statutes at 
large in marvel: here we saw Mr. Baclchouse 
and Hairy Edney, whoever they might be, 
and a beautiful grope of Cupid and Physic, 
together with Boveral of the busks which Bavy 
has copied, the original of which is in the 
Vacouum at Rome, which was formerly an 
office for government thunder, but is now re- 
duced to a stable where the pope keeps his 
bulls. ^ 

Travellers like na, who arc mere birds of 
prey, have no time to ivaate, and therefore we 
determined to see all wo eonld in each day, so 
we went to the great ehureh, whicli is called 
Naughty Dam, whore we saw a priast doing 
something at an altar. Mr. Fulmer begged 
me to observe the knave of the church, but I 
thought it too hard to call the man names in 
his own country, altliough Mr. Fulmer said 
he believed he was exercising the evil spirits 
in an old lady in a black cloak. 

It was a great day at this ehureh, and we 
stayed for mass, so called from the crowd of 
people who attend it; — the priest w.aa very much 
inecuHod — wo waited out the wliolc ceremony; 
and heard Tedeum sung, which ooeupied tiiree 
hours. : 

We returned over the Pout Nouf, so eoUcd 
from lieiug the north bridge in Paris, :md here 
we saw a beautiful image of Henry Carter; it 
is extremely handsome, and quite green — I 
fancied I saw a likeness to the Carfcera of Ports- 
mouth;: hut if it is one of his family, his pos- 
teriors are very much diminished in size and 
- figure. ■ , • V 

A beautiful statute of Apollo with the Hypo- 
crite pleased me very much, and a Fawn, which 
looks like, a woman, done by MonA Pxaxytail,; 
a French stone-mason; is really curious; 


A picture of the Bicknclls is, I suppose, a 
family grope; but tho young women appeared 
tijrsy, which is an odd state to be drawn in. 
The statute of Manylaws is very fine, and so 
is Cupid and Physic, difleront from tiio one 
which I noticed before. 

Mr. Fulmer showed us .some small old black 
pictures, which I did not look at much, because 
he told us tliey were Uemuants, and of course 
very inferior. A fine painting, by Carlo my 
Hearty, pleased me; and we .saw also some- 
thing, l>y Sail Vatarosa, a lady, who was some- 
how coucorued with tho little woman I have 
seen at Peckliiim Fair, in former days, called 
i Lady M organ. 

Mr. Fulmer proposed that wc should go and 
dine at a tavern called Vorj’ — because every- 
thing is very good there; and accordingly we 
went, and 1 never was so malapropos in my 
life; there were two or three ladies quite in 
nuhibus ; but when I came to look at the bill 
of fare, I was quite anileated, for I perceived 
tliat Charlotte de Pommea might ho sent for 
one shilling and twopence, and Patty de Veau 
for liiilf-a-crowu. I desired Mr. Fulmer to let 
Hs go; l)iit he convinced me there was no harm 
in the place, by showing me a dignified elbrgy- 
man of the Church of England and his wife, a 
eating away like an 3 'tlnng. 

We had a voulez vons of fowl, and some 
sailor's cels, which were very nice, and some 
pieces of crape, so disgui.sed by the sauce that 
nobody who had nut been told 'what it was, 
would have distinguished them from pancakes; 
after the sailor’s eels, we had .some pantaloon 
cutlets, which were savoury: but 1 did not like 
the writing paper; however, as it wa.s a French 
einstom, [ eat cveiy bit of it ; they call sparrow- 
graB.s here aaperge, I conUl not find out wliy. 

If: I had not seen what wonderful men the 
French cooks are, who actually stow up .slmes 
witli partridges, and make very nice dishes 
j too, I never could have believed the influence 
i they Imve in the politics of the country ; every- 
thing is now decided by the cooks, wlio make 
no secret of their feelings, and the party who 
;irc still for Buonaparte call themselves traitors, 
while those who arc paxtizans of the Bonbons 
are termed Restaurateurs, or friends of the 
Restoration. 

After dinner, a French monsheur, who, I 
thought, was a waiter, for he had a bit of red 
ribbon at his button-hole, just the same as one 
of the waiters had, began to talk to Mr. Fulmer, 
and it was agreed wc should go to tlie play — 
they talked of Racing and C'ornhill, which 
made me think the monsheur had licen in 
England; however, it was arranged tliat we 
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were to go and aoo Andreiv Maokay at the 
Fraiu'ay, O’’ Join Narso, or the Bullvards; but 
at last it was decided unanimously, crim. eon. 
that ive should go to see Jem Naiae, and so 
we went — but I never saw the man himself 
after all. 

A very droll person, with long legs and a 
queer face, sung a song, which pleased mo veiry 
much, because I understood the end of it per- 
fectly i, it was “tal de lal do lal do lal,” and 
sounded quite like English, After he had done, 
although everybody laughed, the whole house 
culled out “beast, beast,” and the man not- 
witliRtanding was. foolish enough to Bing it all 
; over again. 

Theodobis Hook. 


A GAUDEK IIBVERIE.1 
By PHILIP bouhkb Maas'i'oit. 

: I hear the sweeping fitful breeze 
This early night in June ; 

I lieiir the rustling of the trees 
That had no voice at noon ; 

Oloncls brood, and rain will soon come down, 
To gladden nil the panting town 
Wtli the cool melody that beats 
Upon the busy dusty streets. 

But in this space of narrow ground 
Wo eall a garden here— 

, Because leas loudly falls the sound 
Of tmffio on the ear ■, 

, Because its faded grass-plot shows 
One hawthorn tree, which each May blows, 
IVlicrecn the birds in early spring 
At sun-dawn and at sun-down sing — 

I muse alone. A rose-tree twines 
About the brown brick wall, 

''S^lich strives, wbeti summer’s glory shtne.s, 
To gladden at its festival, 

Yet lets upon the path beneath 
. Such pale leaves drop as I would wreathe 
, Around a portriut that to mo 
V Is all my soul’s divinity . , 


, HilUp Bratky Marston (1SC0-IS87) was the son ot the 
SrtfySL HoLMimiebUndinhJa 

vthis work mast bo attributed*^ Ha pnbUahed two™ub- 
^uent volumes of poetiy. All in AH (1875) and Wind 
. msi), Md wrote oritical p 


A face in no wise proud or grand. 
But strange, and sail, aud fair ; 
A maiden twining round her hand 
A tress of golden Imir; 

While in her deep pathetic eyes 
The light of oomiiig trouble lies, 


The shadow of a 


ning storm. 


From those still lips shall no move iiow 
The times that, in e-veosa 
Of tromulous love, touelied more ou woo 
Than quiet happiness, 

Wlieu my arms strained her in a gras]) 

That sought her very soul to elusp, 

Wlien my hand prc.SBed that hand most fair 
That holds but now a tress of hah-. 

How look, this breezy summer night. 

The plaoo.s tlmt we know 
■When .ill tlio hills wore flushed witli light 
Aud July seas wore blue? 

Does tlie wind eddy through our wood 
As tlirough tins garden solitude? 

Do the same trees their branehes toss 
The luuluhitiug wind across? 

■What feet troiul patlis that now no more 
Our feet togetlior tread? 

How in tile twiliglit looks the shore? 

Is still the sea outspiroud 
Beneath the sky, a silent plain 
Of silent liglits that wax and wane? 

■Wliat .ships go sailing by the strand 
Of that fair onnsocrated land? 

How hard it is tu realize 
That I no more .slmll hear 
Tho music of tliy low ruplie.s, 

As those deep oyo.s and clear 
Once looked in my faint eyes until 
I felt the burning colour fill 
My face, because my spirit cauglit 
In that long gaze thine inmost thought. 

Alas ! what voice ahull now reply? 

Not thine, arrested gaio 
That ’noath tlio dark and pregnant sky 
.Subaidest to a wail, 

On a dusty city, silent plain, 

And on tliy village grave the rain 
Comes down, while 1 to-niglit shall Jest 
And hide a secret in my breast. 



OLD I’AMILIAK l^'AOES. 

I have had piaymatoa, I have had companions. 

In my days of childhood, in iiiy joyful school days. 

All, ail are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laiighing, X have been caimiaing, 

Drinking lato, sittiiig late, with my bosom crbitlei^, 
illl, all are gonO| the old familmr faces 

I loved a love otioG, fairest among women ; 

Glosod arc her doors on me, I mast not see her— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend luis no manj 
Like an ingvate, I left, my friend abruptly ; 

Loft him, to muse on the old familiur Xhcea. 

Ghoat-like I paced round the hatmta of niy childhood; 
Bartli seem'd a deaert I was bound to ti'jivei^Jo, 

Seeking to find the old familhu* faces. 

Friend of my Iwaom, thou more than a brother. 

Why wort not thou born in my father’s dwelling? 

So might we talk of tlie old familiar fUces— 

How some they have died, and aomo they liave left, me. 
And Bomo are taken fi'oin mo ; all are dejMtrted; 

OHAHUa LAMB, 


KABAK. 

AN HASTEUN T.VLE. 

In the vicinity of the famous city of Bagdad, 
whicli standeth on. the green and winding 
Tigris, like a precious jewel on the back of a 
coiling serpent, dwelt Kabak, the woodcutier, 
as good a Mussulman as ever stepped out of a 
sandal into a mosque, or indulged in the nia.s- 
ticatlon of opium; and was particularly re- 
markable for the adroit and dexterous manner 
in which he handled his bill; although this is 
not so much to be wondered at when It is re- 
membered that, like the vulture-— he used his 
bill not only to/«f-— but to clothe himself too. ' 

In the pursuit of his vocation Kabak was 
obliged one day to enter the gates of the city 
under cover of several bundles of wood whicli 
ho had risen before daybreak to hew from the 
veuurablo. trees of the wood wherein he resided, 
the Caliph’s cook having commanded him to 
bring the said fuel for the culinary purpose of 


roasting a covey of partridges, aud a lamb or 
two, for the delicate maw of the Commander of 
the Faithful, and hi,s numerous household. 

Oh! a single glance into the kitchen of the 
Caliph wa.s a feast to the eyes and a provoca- 
tive to hunger. The plump birds, trimly 
trussed and powdered for the polished spite — 
the milk-white rice for \ha pilau — the delicate 
odour of the various spices — made the wood- 
cutter slowly aud instinctively project his 
bearded chin and raise his regaled nostrils in 
the fragrant air. 

But the double-chiimcil, burly cook was too 
well fed to feel any sympathy for the hungry; 
and although a single kidney, a gizzard, or a 
liver plucked from the embrace of a chicken's 
wing would have satisfied the moderate desires 
of Kabak, he offered him nothing — not even 
payment for his services ; indeed, Kabak. dared 
not for his life ask such a thing of so great a 
man as the Caliph’s cook; so, like many a 
well-bred modern shopkeeper, he stood playing 
significantly with liis bill in his hand. 

At hast deigning to cast his little, peering, 
piggish eyes (which just glimmered through 
his fat heavy eyelids) upon the woodcutter, 
he uttered such a sharp, repulsive "Go!” 
that the startled Kabak fancied, at the moment, 
that the cook had stuck tho silver skewer hi 
his gizzard instead of that of the turkey he 
was trussing. And confusedly making his 
salam, tho trembling Kabak vanished. 

Ilia imagination, hut not his stomach, filled 
with the inviting edibles his eyes had de- 
voured, Kabak was making his retreat from 
this temple of luxury and temptation, when, 
passingthrough alatticed corridor, theshullling 
of a score sandals on the tesaelatod marble 
pavement approaehiug him, in an instant 
scared away all the sumptuary reveries from 
his busy brain, and left it empty and confused 
as a vacated province before tho march of a 
hostile army; for Kahak expected no less than 
to ho decapitated by some whirligig scimitar 
sharper than his own bill. 

I ISscapo was vain: tho group rapidly ad- 
vanced; and his dizzy eyes beheld not only 
caftans and turbans, but veils too; and being 
veils, there were of course women, and to look 
upon these lovely hoiiris was not only poeti- 
colly but actually death. 

Prostrate fell the trembling woodcutter— -his 
forehead throbbing against the cold pavement. 

I But his abject garb .and his terror, but too 
I evident in his quivering limbs, fortunately for 
I his head (and this <ate), only excited the mirth 
: of the belioldei's, aud the fair ones enjoyed a 
: hearty laugh at his expense, which he doubtless 


conaiclerod Ilia jirtyfi, fov he invrardly thanked 
J-ftt/iomet for his preaervation. 

His fears being lulled, Kabiik, moved by 
enriosily, ventured when they had all passed 
him to raise his head and east a glance askance 
at the retiring group of weri-y girls; and oh! 
most fortunate of woodcntters, his vision was 
blessed by the sunshiny face of -a very sylph, 
who, coquettishly drawing aside her veil, BWiiled 
roguishly upon the reeunihent Kabak, and 
tile next moment faded like a rainbow from 
his sight. 

Poor ICabak! Ho hurried back to his own 
hut again, lovesick as a nightingale, and for- 
lorn as a frog in a stork’s bill. 

Never had he encountered so much and 
gained so little since he had conimeuced the 
arduon.s culling of lopping trees. 

He had laboured early and indefutigably to 
chop up the six bundles of wood for the fat cook 
without even getting a atabe or a chop for him- 
self; and he had moreover found an appetite 
and lost a heart. These occurrences had com- 
pletely turned Kabak topan-Mmy ; so sinking 
listtesly upon his own block, his varying 
thoughts issued from his lips in an audihlc 
solilocpiy. 

■‘Ohl that I were rich! th,at I were a wise 
Caliph, or only a simple cadi, I would kick 
that cursed cook; and oh! how I would Inig 
that beautiful, little, bright-eyed Georgian! — 
what wicked eyes! — what pretty lips! By the 
beard of the Prophet! — that lazy blubber- 
lipped cook should out wood, and work til! his 
sandals were no better than dripping-pans to 
his fat o.arca.“sl How would I make my slaves 
■ityl More sherbet hero!-— rose-water! — pis- 
tacbio.s— pilau— bring me a Iamb!-— I’ll taste . 
those partridge.^! Ohl I would be hungry and j 
eat for a whole month! Oh! heautiful Georg- 1 
ian! — sweeter than now-hlowii roses; whose I 
breath is more fragrant than the caravans of 
musk from Klioton: whose eyes are more bright i 
and piercing than the .spits of that ill-favoured 
cooki who gave me nothing hut black looks 
and slnirp words for my pains. 0 eookl — 0 
Georgian! 0 Georgian! — 0 cook! one kills tno 
with cruelty aud the other with kindness, 
rm pinched by hunger and consumed by love, 
yet would I forgot all my pains and pangs in 
the possession of snoh a .nymph as shewihom 
my eyes beheld to-day. What .sorrow could 
possibly befall, that her smiles could not have 
power to sweeten?” 

Seareely haxi he given vent tO' these compdi- 
scated feelings of his heart when a small vapour 
issuing from the yrentnd-HooT of his Iramble 

eaW-n snfl/lp-nlv oUn,* Uio 


spread wider and wider, becoming more dense 
as it arose, when presently the cloud divided, 
and there appeared a beautiful female form to 
the enchanted eyes of Kabak, Bbe boro the 
identical ligiu'e and face of the fair Georgian. : 

With silly wonder, half-joyed and half- 
abashed, the woodcutter, grasjiing the thumb 
of his left hand, leered with a smiling look, 
expressive of Iiis iuwiird delight, , upon the 
sylpii before him — not daring to approach her. 

"Kabak,” cried she, in a voice more melo- 
dious than the ilnte or the rebek, "lord of my 
heart, receive thy bride 1 ” 

" J5h! my — ^mine?” exclaimed the astonished 
woodcuttei', encouraged by the.se bold advances, 
“mine — but art thou really mine? Don’t be 
puitting a jest upon me.” 

"Jest! I dare not jest with my spouse if it 
did not please iiim — I love my Kabak too — 
too muuh!” and pulling lior loft arm round 
her Knbak’s nook, sheplayfully patted his cheek. 

“This is a dream— lovo ino — ^no— it oamiot 
be,” cried ho; "what beautiful lips; what — 
may I presume to — to kiss them?” 

“Presiinio!” said the Georgian, "is not my 
lord the liglit of my eyes and the joy of wy 
heart?” 

"May I then?” said Kabak — licking his 
lips in anticipation, and pressing hers in 
reality, venting an exelainatory “Ohl” of 
delight after every eastatie salute — " Oh, this 
is too much ! ” 

But this pleasant dalliance was disagreealily 
intomiptod by some one rapping loudly ut the 
door. 

Kabak was alarmed, and fearfully jealous 
that any human eye should behold the most 
pj-oeious jewel of his house. 

tJufortn.natiel,v, his economical establishment 
consisted only of one room; no haram; no 
closet; no trunk, save that of a tree: never was 
bachelor in sueh an awkward quandary — such 
a distreasing dilemma. 

The rapping continued, accompanied liy tlio 
importunate voice of the burly cook! Kabak 
would as soon have encountered the devil: 

[ however, seeing no alternative, he hastily 
piled, up some faggots, behind which, with 
many confused apologies, he placed his would- 
be wife;, then unbaiTing his door, he cunningly 
yawned, and rubbed his eyes, as if he had ju-st 
awakened from a sound sleep. 

“ Yon lazy dog !” cried the fat cook, I'how 
■ dare you sleep when I am coming hi ther ? : -Am , 
.1 not thy patron, ungrateful slave? Do not 1 
employ thee nftener, and consume more wood, 
than all thy customers put together, whoiare 
but as dust beneath my feet?” 
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Kabak humbly begged pardon for his re- 
missiieas, promising in future to be unre- 
mitting in his duty. : “ Mind ye do,” said the 
i'holeric cook, ‘-'and to make you remember 
your duty to your superiora more faithfully, 
take that” — and raising Ilia round, plump, 
little leg to kick Kaliak, he miased his aim 
and fell backwards against the barricade which 
concealed tlie lady, wlio.Hcrefuning withaffrightj 
vuslied from her luding-placc, to the terror of 
Kabak and the unspeakable wonder and ad- 
miration of the sprawling cook, who, scarcely 
able to more his mountain of fle.sh flrom the 
floor, sat silently devouring the eharins of the 
lady, as she hung upon her dear Kabak, like 
a drooping lily propjied by a hazel twig. 

•'0, 0 !" cried tlie cook, then ruminating a 
.short moment, “ii’WcHtf Kabak,” resumed he, 
mildly, “lend me Ihinearm.” Kahak raised 
him; lii.s heart wa.- heavier than the cook. 

“Thy fortune'.s made, friend Kabak; thou 
hast a jewel yonder." 

''Which 1 would keep." 

“Pshii! flfty seijuins are thiuo, yield me 
thy slave — 'tis a bargain.” 

“Kevorl” cried the woodcutter; “she is 
above price.” 

“Very well, very well!” cried the cook, 
shrugging up his .shouldev.s, “thou wilt cry 
for the fifty sequins to-morrow;” and with this 
threat he went away. , 

"Here’s a predicament!” exclaimed the 
Bon-owfnl Kabak; “ I am undone.” Ami not 
even the blandishments of the lady of his heart, 
could dispel his .sad forebodings; and sure 
enough, on the following morning the Caliph’s 
guard surrounded liis hut, and breaking down 
tlie door, domande*! the Burrendcr of his slave. 
Kabak and hU lirida, whom he now looked 
upon as the imiooont but unhappy source of 
all his misfortunes, were taken before the 
Caliph, who, immediately struck with the 
traiiscendant beauty of the slave, ordered her , 
to be placed in his baram, and Kabak to be | 
entertained with groat care in the dungeons of 
the seraglio until his pleu.snre should he known. 
That the Caliph’s pleasure would prove Kahak’s 
pain the woodcutter w-as well .aware; and be- 
moaning his unhappy fate, he sat, with hi,s 
head in his hands, cursing the cook, tiie Caliph, 
and his own ill luck. 

“ Sure some evil genius must have giwnted 
my wish and sent this nymph only for my de- 
sl, ruction. Fool lliat I was to desire the i)Oh- 
session of .such a grievous care as a beautiful 
w’oin.'in, thereby creating the envy of my betters, 
and whetting a seimitarformy own unfortunate 
neck ! ” 


“ Kabak! Kabak! thou art an arrant zany. 
Why did thy foolLsh tongue utter tlie propos- 
terouB wishes of thy heart? What did a poor 
devil of a woodcutter want with a liouri — a 
nymph fit for the haram of the Commander of 
the Faithful? ’Twas like a hog sighing for 
embroidered sandals, or a lazy toad groaning 
for a silken. palanquin. 

“A most egregious folly, w'hevcby I shall 
lose my head, which I still value as rm old iic- 
qmiintamw!, though it has proved of so little 
use to me.” 

, As he concluded these penitential reflections, 
there arose before him a venerai)Ie s-age, with 
a snowy bc.n-d <le.scciuling even to his feet. 
Mildiie.s.s and benevolence beamed from his 
bright blue eyas, and threw a .sunshine over 
hi.s placid features. 

Kabak, w'ith reverential awe, prostrated him- 
self at the sage’s feet, 

■•Mortal,” said he, “thy wishes were wild 
■md unreasonable. But only in the fulfilment 
tlieveof could their fallacy have been satisfac- 
torily proved. Thine eyes are opened, and 
. thine errors punished. Henceforth ho content 
, in the station which heaven in its wisdom Imth 
I assigned tlice. Go forth; thou art free. Be 
^ honest and industrious, and the good genii 
' will defend thee from all harm.” 

I The sage melted into air; and the no less 
astonished than delighted Kahak found himself 
on the floor of his own cabin! 

A. Cndwoniw. 
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VKOM TUK sr.vSIS!!. 

O broiid and limpid river, 

O blinks so fair and gay— 
f) meadows verdant ever, 

O groves in green array; 
Oil ! if in field or pUviu 
My love should hap to be. 
Ask if her lieart retain 
A thought of rue. 

O clear and crystal dews 
That in tbc morning ray, 
All bright with silvery hues 
Make field and forest gay; 
Oh ! if in field or plain 
My love should hap to be, 
Ank if her heart retain , 

A. thought of me. 


0 woods that to the breeze . 

With, waving branches play: 

O aoida, where oft at ease 
Her oarele.'ss foot.steps stray ; 

Oh 1 if in field or plain 
My love should Imp to be, 

Ask if her heart retain 
A thought of me. 

O warbling birds that still 
Salute the rising day. 

And plain and valley fill 
With your enchanting lay; 

! if in field or plain 
My love should hap to bo, 

Ask if her heart retain 
A thought of me. 

.T. G. Lockuakt. 


THE LORD’S MARIE. 


The Lord’s Marie has kepp’d her looks 
Up wi’ a gowdon kaiue, 

An’ she hivs put on her net-silk hose. 

An’ awa to the trysto has guue. 

O saft, saft fell the dew on her locks. 

An’ saft, saft on her brow; 

Ae sweet drap fell on her strawborey lip, 

An' I kiss’d it off I trow. 

“0 whar gat ye that leal maiden, 

Sae jimpy laced an’ sma’ ? 

0 whar gat ye that young damsel, 

Wha dings our ]a8.se8 a’ ! 

0 whar gat ye that bonnie, bonnie lass, 

Wi’ heaven in her ea? 

O here’s ae drap o’ the damask wine, 

: Sweet maiden, will ye pree?” 

Eu’ white, white was her bonnie neck, 

, : Twist wi’ the satin twine; 

But raddie, ruddie grew her hawse. 

While she sipp'd the bluid-red wine. 

“Come here’s thy health, young stmnger dow, 
Wha wears the gowden kftme— 

Tins night will mony drink thy health. 

And ken ua wha to name,” 

Play me up “Sweet Marie,” I cried, 

- And loud the piper blew-^ 

But the fiddler play’d ay strmtw strum, 

An' down his bow he threw, 

“Here’s thy kind health i’ the niddio red wine, 
. Pair dame o’ the stranger land! ' . 
,iE’or:never.a;patt o’ een before, ■' 

Could mar my gude bow hand." 


Her Ups were a cloven hiimey cherrio, 

Sae tempting to the sight ; 

Her locks, ower alabaster brows, 

FeU liko the morning light. 

An’ light on her Iiinney breath heaved her looks, 
As through the dance she flew; 

Wliile luve laugh’d in her bonnie blue eo. 

And dwalt on her comely mou'. 

“loose hings yor broider’d good gurtor. 

Fair lady, dare I spe.ak?” 

She, trembling, lift np her silken hand 
To her red, red flushing cheek. 

“Ye’ve drapp’d, ye’ve drapp’d your brooch o’ 

Thou Lord’s daughter see gay 
The tears o’er-bvimmed her bonnie blue ee, 

“O come, O come away,” — 

“ O maid, undo the siller ban’, 

To thy oluimber lot me win.”— 

“An’ tak this kiss, thou ijeasiuit youtli, 

I daurna let thee in. 

And tak,” quoth she, "this kame o’ gowd, 

Wi’ my look o’ yellow hail’, 

For uicikle my heart forbodes to ino 
I never maun meet thee iimir.” 

Anus CtfMNWUlUM. 


THE LITERARY LIFE.i 

To take up, as promised, the aulijoct of pre- 
paration for literature as a profession, I begin 
by saying that probably the , greater tnunher 
of those who try to find their way into litera- 
ture never think of preparing for it at all, and 
that some of those who road this will no dmilit 
wonder what kind of preparation eau lie 
possible or desirable. Lot me be excused for 
being autobiographical ; it will prove the 
shortest way of getting info the heart of tlie 
subject. 

The Scripture-iovlng people among wdiom 
my lot was first cast used to say of me that I 
had "the pen of a ready writer," from the 
time when I could use the pen. But long 
before I had learned writing I liad a style of 
what shall I say? — alate-peneilinanship of my 
own, and, on tho slate, "lisped in numbers, for 
the numbers came.” By the time I wa.s ten 
years old I liad produced plentyof verse, which, 
merely as such, was good, and which probably 

I jFrom St. PauHs Magaiine, August; 1S71. Tliia is 
one of a Bortoa of artiolcB full of Inmioiir ami keon nb- 
I ssrvation. Matthew Browne was & mm tie plume of 
W. B. Bands (bom 183(1; died 1882), author of Fkws 
I and OpinioTU. mitniClevte, &o, 
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contained some faint elements of poetiy. But “Any one who wishes to make a serious 
my shyness and self-distrust, wore extreme, mark upon the literature of his country had 
iind this continued up to long after the time better, if he possibly can, find some otlvcr 
when it had been proved that other people meanu of getting hia bread than writing. To 
were willing to hear me or read me. 'These write for immortality, and for the journals too, 
lines may possibly, nay probably, be read by is about the most harassing work a man could 
an editor who will reincmher something of a engage in. 'There are, of course, cases to the 
poetical contributor whose rhymes ho used to contrary — ca.se.s of men who Imvo a fine 
print, but who utterly disappeared aud shot physique to hack tlio large brain, and whoso 
suddenly down the horir.on upon being politely genius is consequently of the productive and 
requo.sted in the correspondents’ column to | popular ordei’. Such men can kill the two 
furnish his name anrl address. This, whieli 1 birds with one stone, hm woo betide the weak- 
suppo.se would have set the hair of many con- ling who tries the same thingl 
tributors on end with rapturou.s visions of “In all eases where the brain, whetlier in- 
cheques and conversaziones, was quite .snffl- . trinsically or by assoeiatiou with a capricious 
cient to shut me up, though I was a grown physique, is delicate and incapable of iuees- 
man with children. 'The good-natured editor saut production, the prolilem — difficult of solu- 
had heard his first and last of me, unless he tion, but not always insoluble — is to find some 
re(;ognize.s me under this fresh disguise. I not too uncongenial employment, wliich shall 
will help his memory, if ho yet lives, in the yield the nucleus of an income, aud leave a 
following manner; Supposing I wanted to get good deal of leisure too. Not a clerk’s place, 
hold of him by advertisement, 1 .should in.sert in if the man be of the Campbell order, but some- 
the agony column of the T'muis or TeUymph thing less continuous, if even more arduous, 
a notice beginning — “The Ascent of the Peter Men of imaginative mould should choose, if 
Botte. If the Editor who once,’’ &c., &e. they can, pursuits which leave large yaps of 
Further than this 1 decline to go, we have all leisure, even if they pay for that advantage 
our feelings. The upshot of this is that 1 had by being overworkctl at occasional times.” 
always a certain amount of “encouragement” I must here say, harsh as the judgment will 
given to mo, especially in matters of verse, seem to a good many people, that it is all but 
My rhymes were almost always inserted, and impossible for a person to use any form of 
promptly; and a distinguished man of letters teaching (except the most moohanioal, and 
(never mind how I happened to get into com- scarcely then) as a means of earning a livell- 
munieation. with him — it cost me agonies) told hood, and yet maintain perfect independence 
me that verse was my "sperc.” While I and purity of eonselenee. .Tournalists, who 
write this I am thiuking of Dickens’ old arc bent to the yoke, will scoff at this; hut the 
stager, who failed to make a journey by rail, fox without a tall laugh.s all the world over at 
getting miserably lo.st at stations, and who.se the fox who insists on keeping his; and I 
wife was told by the housemaid that “railways maintain that what I say is true. At all 
wasn’t master’s spear.” events I thought so, and dotomiined that I 

It is not an impu.sBiblo thing to make money would, at wliatever cost, find out some way of 
by writing verses, but in order to do so yon earning at least broad and water, so that I 
must citlicr have an independent stand-point to might leave myself without excuse if, at the 
begin from, or you .must be in such a position end of every writing day, I could not say, 
tlmt you can afford to go through a long pro- “'This band Imu never written what tliis brain 
batiou fiB/bre you arrive at the period when did not think, or this boart did not feel.” 
you can make [loetry pay. Even tlien the Beside.s this difficulty, tli ere were others in 
chances are a million to one against snccesa my way which forced them.selyes upon niy at- 
My own position and feelings at the time when tention. My natural inclination was always 
1 began to tlTmk about wriliug for money, are either to look at tilings “in tiie aibstraot” and 
expressed in certain pariigraphs from my own run off into metaphy.sics, or else to he what 
pen, which I will quote directly. And 1 should people called transcendental, or florid, or, still 
never have begun to think of writing for more frequently, mystical. And I uniformly 
money at all if it had not been that I was, in a observed that writing to which the people I 
manner, driven to it by finding certain necupa- know — ^my fool-omoter.s in fact — would apply 
tions, which I need not describe, telling on my these terms, -^.s certain, to be rejected by 
health. editors. I also observed, and past experience 

'The passage I was about to quote ts as has amusingly confirmed tliia, that editors whe 
follows; — . will look very jealously after what you say 
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wMle j'o\w article? arc new to Uiem, will let i 
you write almost what, you itlease after a little i 
time. Putting one thing with anolUor, I hegan 
a tlclermincd eourao of pruparatovy study — 

■ that is to say, I minutely aiuilyzed the sort of i 
writing for which 1 found there was a market, i 
In this way 1 luiUed to pieces every novel and 
every leading article that I camcaerosa. 'i'liuB, I 
I took so many pages of a story and chopped it 
all up into inoidont, eonversation, and eom- 
ment. Iioading artiolcs gave me a great deal 
of trouble, I found that I could Write arliclos 
that were printed when the subject excited me, 
or when the appeal in the discussion was to 
first principles. Hence, an article of mine on 
a revolntion, or on the law of husband and 
wife, would, I found, be welcomed; but for 
politics, in the ordinary sense of the word, I 
had not a whiff of instinct. Allhongh I 
always could, and can, adapt moan.s to ends 
by dint of hard thinking, yet 1 found 
myself de-stitute of all sagacity in dealing 
with the by-play of minor motives, and 
utterly lost — though seonifnlly as welt as 
oouseiously lost — In handling what poople call 
polities. I shall never forget, and my friend 
now beyond the grave will perlmp.s remember 
in heaven, the outeoino of lii.s asking me to 
attend vestry meeting,? — and edit a local news- 
paper. This was not from any contempt of 
common things, bnt from a sense tliat every- 
body would get a fine out of me which would 
make my attempt to fulfil editorial duties a 
farce. My instinct rvas a true instinct; and, 
after aeoepting the engagement, 1 gave it up. 
bocauae I waa satisfied tliat, hy attempting to 
keep it, I should put him to more inconveuieneo 
than l eould possibly do by breaking it. He 
perfectly understood, laugbed, and remained 
my friend to the last. 

The things, tlien, that gave me the most 
trouble, considered as studies, were leading 
articles and essays on current politic.?. VVith 
regard to the latter, or indeed Iiotli, 1 never 
could got a firm footing to begin with. It was 
Austria wants to do this, and Prussia wants to 
do the other; tlic Bourlions aimed at so-and- 
so, and Spain had her reasons for standing 
aloof But 1 was, for one thing, unable to see 
that there wa.s any ground for all this sort of 
. thing. ontside the fancy of the rMacimir: and 
. then; again, 1 could never personify Austria, or 
Spain, or Ihussja, or FnaUee. My mind, or 
as Lord Westbiiry puts it, what I was pleased 
to call my mind, said— “Austria? But what 
is Austria? It i.s so many roods of ground.’’ 
It was intelligible to me that a man sUottld 
want to marry a partionlar woman, or tp aecnre a 


particular estate, for its beauty or use ; but that 
Setiwarzenhurg, and Thions, and l^aliiieratou, 
and A. . and B., and who-not, should be phiy- 
ing a political “game ’’with e.'rrnestiioss enough 
to deserve or justify a serious leading .article, 
was to me utterly unintelligible. This W'us 
not for want of strong English feeling and oven 
passionato pride in “speaking the tongue that 
Shakspenre spake,” but from my general in- 
capacity to mulenstaud why people should be 
always moddUng witli each otilior. When J was 
a little boy I romeinbcr hearing a sliook-headed 
wart-nosed tiadesman, brandishing a ham knife , 
holding forth thus; “ What does a man go and 
be a politician for? His own aggramlyzemciit. 
What makes a man go and bo a clergyman? 
His own aggrandyzemont. What makes mo 
go and keep a ’ain-aud-beef shoii? My own 
aggrandyv.einent.” Well, I had been brought 
up in some loneliness, and chiefly in the 
society of those who had a consuming de.sire 
to make eevtain opinions prevail ; the opinions 
being rooted in first pi'inciples,. and the only 
moans dreamed of being fair persuasion. And 
up to this lime of my life, late as it was, I had 
only a very faint appreciation of the activity 
of the “ aggrandyzement ” motive in the 
alfairs of the world. Beside.? tills olwtaclo to 
my appreciating current pulilh.'al, or even 
much of dill'eronl social criticism, there was 
another dillioulty. Loading articles seemed to 
mo to begin from nothing and to load to no- 
wlicro, and it iviis not till after mo.sl porsever- 
iug study that I sueeooded in cutting open 
the bellows and finding wlioro the wiml came 
from. Then, again, I carefully c.vamincd the 
magazines, and very carol'ully indeed tho 
Notice.? to OorrospondentB. But at thirty 
years of age I wa.? still so green as to write 
one day to the '7'oiies, pointing out an error of 
fact and a clear fallacy of deduction in one of 
its leaders, doing tills in tlio full undmibling 
expectation that they would make the ncees- 
siiry correeUon. ,41)0111 this time 1 bad an 
introduction to Mr. Mowbray Morris, and saw 
him in his room at tiic 7’iw/(W oiRco, Nothing 
c.ame of it, and I expect ho thouglit I was a 
real Arcadian. I was. 

My letters of introduction, were rather 
nnmernus, and addre.?sed to people who could 
probably have helped me if they had takc.u 
pains — nay, some of whom would probably 
have done so if I had. “pushed” a little. But 
thi,? was impossible to me ; and I was muen 
surprised that clover men— as I had reason to 
suppose many of these persons to whom 1 had 
letters really wore, — did not, seem able ut a 
I glance to feel sure that this real Arcadian had 
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a share of honesty, application, and versatility 
which might make it politic, merely as a 
matter of business, to treat him civilly. The 
only person, however, who was really insolent, 
was a man who had written chiefly on "love” 
and "brotherhood.” 1 ain not writing down a 
cynical fib, but the siniple truth. He certainly 
annoj'ed me, and I thought to myself, " One 
of these days 1 will .serve you out.” I have, 
of course, never served him out; the only 
effeet of his rudeness has been that I have, 
been able to speak of him with cheerful frank- 
ness. There w.as some fun in situations of 
this kind; and I used to enjoy the feeling, that 
while perhap.s some one to whom I had a letter 
was snubbing me, or at least treating me de 
hant ell has, he was behaving thus to a stranger 
who would bo able to his dying day to describe 
every look of the superior being’s eyes, every 
line of his face, every word he said, the buttons 
on his coat, how high the gas was, and what tune 
the organ-grinder was playing in the next street 
\Yhllo the little scone came off. 

After a time I was told by an old friend of 
a gentleman who, he thought, might help me. 
Him I hunted up, by a circuitous route, 
though I knew neither his name, his qualifi- 
cations, nor Ms address. He is a man of 
genius and of good- nature, .and through liim 
I got roiilly useful introductions. From this 
time there were no exUrnaJ, difficulties in my 
way. But conseieutious scruples, and pcrsoiial 
hahits of my own remained to constitute real 
and very serious obstacles. I was not what 
Sfr. Carlyle, describing the literary ainaiiu- 
ensis who helped him in his Cromwell labours, 
calls "hardy.” The manner in which the or- 
dinary journalist knocks about was always a 
wonder to me. I could neither stand gas, nor 
tobacco, nor pottering about, nor hunting 
people up in the intervals of literary labour, 
nor wliat those who know me Imve (too) often 
heard me call "jaw.” .1 mean the kind of de- 
bate which goes on at discussion societies, and 
among oven intelligent men wlicn public topics 
.-irise after diuuor. It is half siiicefe; it is 
wanting in the nicety of distinction which love 
of truth demands; it is full of push, and loud- 
ness, personal vanity, :ind the zest of combat : 
so it seemed to me that no one could have 
much of it without loss, not only of, self-re- 
spect, but also of 'finone.ss of perception and 
clearness of conscience. As unpleasant in 
another w.ay was what we may perhap-s call the 
clever "elub ” talk of literary men. Here you 
lliid moE trying apparently which can say the 
sraai'test thing — to quote a mot o{ a living 
writer of admirable vers de soc'dti, "they call 


I their jokes 'quips,’ but the work is so haid 
! that they might just as well be called ‘ cranks. ' ” 

I On the whole, my tastes and habits wore about 
as unfavourable for making way in journalism 
as could possibly be supposed. The necessity 
of keeping a consciouee— and obstinately keep- 
ing it under a glass case too — was a far move 
serious matter. 

It Bohapi)encd, however, that immediately on 
starting with my pen in a professional wjiy, I 
I got a character for writing good eriiical paipers. 

I The very fii-st critical e.ssay I ever wrote was 
I quoted, and noticed in high quarters; and 
I it was passed round that I had a quick scent 
I in literary mattor.s. But the way in which 
this worked was very amusing. Everybody 
went about to flood me with reviewing work. 
It was quite natural, but rather wide of the 
mark. When a man who possesses a jiretty 
good ci-itieal scent takes up a book Ihat is 
cither l)y goodness or badness suggestive, there 
I are "three courses” opien to him. Ho may 
I characterize it in a few sentences; but balf-a- 
I dozen linos, even if they are bright and ox- 
I liaustive in then way, are not a review — are 
1 not, in fact, what is wanted of a journalist. 

I Or he may make it a topic, and pirodueo an 
article as long as a small book. This, again, 
liowevcv good, is not what is wanted of u jour- 
nalist, The third course, to write a column, 
or two about a book that has no pnivticular life 
in it, is the ai’duons one. And arduous indeed 

There was another difficulty which stood in 
i my way as a journalist. Tliore is a class of 
I article for wdiich there is always a demand. 

I moan the kind of article which teaches one 
half of the world how the other lialf livos. I 
hope literary beginners who may read the.se 
line.s will take notice of that. For tins kind 
of writing I had some qiialificjitions — (puick- 
nc.ss of eye, a tonaelona memory of detail, and 
a lively sense of fun; hut then I could not 
knock about and come up to time. A day in 
Spitalfiolds would make mo ill. There Avaa a 
ease in which, under vmusually favourable con- 
ditions, I had to refuse a task of this kind. 
The kind and dmcorriing friend who proposed 
it I met by exposing ray own unfitness in the 
matter of knocking about, and I said, "Mr. 
So-aud-.so is your man; he will do it better 
than 1 shall in many respects.” My friend 
answered, “No, not in every respect; he will 
not put into it the feeling tliat you will.” In 
spite of this encouragement I deelined tlie 
work, and for the soundest reasons. Hut any 
beginner who can do writing of tliis doscrivi- 
tion, with plenty of detail — -and without inter- 
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spaces of meditation, biioIi as would i 
down by main force upon my pen— way wake 
sure of earning' money by literature. , 

The practical upshot of most of the foregoing 
memoranda is this; It so happened that I 
usually got into print ■when I desired it: that 
my very first article “ professionally ” written 
was printed in good company; and that I hadi 
few diffiouitiea outside of my own personal 
peculiarities. But how was this? Just thus 
(shade of Artemus Ward!): I had for years 
made the working literature of the day a study; 
knew the things that tended to exclude a 
man’.s writing from magazines and new-spapers, 
and the special points tlmt I had to guard 
against. Is there anything wrong in suggest- 
ing that not one in a thousand of the class 
called "literary aspirants” has ever made the 
working literature of the hour a systomatle 
study? 

The articles, like the books, of the class 
called literary a.9pirants are usually rejected, 
even when they have merit, upon what may be 
termed points of literary form. This paragraph 
is good, and that is good, and this otlier i,s 
really fine ; but tlio whole thing wants licking 
into shape. Thus, aii editor or reviewer of 
experience and vision can almost certainly tell 
amateur work at a glance. See some interest- 
ing remarks by Mr. Herwiin Merivale in a 
recent "Junius” paper in the CornhUl upon 
the ease with which litem-y ■woik is recognized 
as that of a practised pen, We ai'e sometimes 
told-r-and thousands of “aspirants” think 
with bitterness — th,at the distinction between 
the amateur and the practi-sed writer is idle, 
heeause everybody is an am,atcur to begin rvith. 
But I have shown that this is not true. In 
spite of long practice in the n.so of the i)en, I 
made working literahire a deliberate study, 
and otheM have done the same; that is, they 
have not relied on mere aptitude. , "Look,” 
says the writer of a forinlo.ss novel, “look at 
‘Jane Eyre!'" Well, by all means look at 
"Jane Eyre;” yon can hardly look at a more 
Instructive case. , Onrrer Bell did not succeed 
as an amateur ; she had been a hard student 
of the conditions of siiecess, and she attended 
to them so far ns her knowledge -went, and so 
fax as she desired to use them. Of literary 
ambition proper she had none, nor — -if I may 
speak of myself in the same sentence — ^have I. 
But whatever one’s motive or impnlso may he i 
in writing, ho must pay some attention to i 
matters of literary form, and he must comply 
with such of them as have a just and natural 
foundation. Ha is, in fact, as much bound to 
comply with these as he is bound uot to com- 


ply with those which demand some sacrifice of 
trutirfulness, self-respect, and clearness of con- 
science. 

Paradoxical as some may think it, the chief 
hindrance to honest literary success is literary 
vainglory to begin with. This involves splash, 
false fire, chaotic "ont-lay” (to use a sur- 
veyor’s phrase) of the work, and foolish and 
exaggerated idea.s of the ‘‘success” within 
re.aeh. There was a ono-volume novel pul)- 
lished a year or two ago, in winch a young 
journalist, who.se suit had been rejected by a 
young lady’s "’aughty” mother, and wlm is 
under a clond for a time, inake.s money at a 
rate which must have set every journali.st in 
England laughing, and tlmn suddenly blazes 
ont in the society of dukes and cabinet min- 
isters because he has written a crushing ex- 
posure in a daily paper of the probable w'ork- 
ing of "clause 5” of a certain bill. Tliis 
particular hook was a very innocent one, and 
no more vainglorious than Ciirror Bell’s notions 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

In that Hpeoijnou sheet of her handwriting 
given by Mrs. Gaskcll in the memoir, she shows 
ns the duke at the war-offieO, putting' on his 
hat at five minutes to four, toiling the clerks 
that they might go, and scattering “ largess” 
among the clerks with a Ulieval hand us ho 
takes ilia leave for the day. iS'iHMte miiplkittul 
wo cry; and there ia an end. But every writ- 
ing man knows tha’t "aspirants,” as a class, 
are eaten up with vainglory. They want dis* 
tinetion and the run of tiui pleiiaiires of a ‘ ‘ lite- 
rary” life as they apprehend them. They 
have visions of tlic tenth tlionsand, a, ml fiain- 
ing reviews, and gorgeouH society. I see with 
infinite amuHoment the ideas some people have 
of the sorb of life I load. They think— -they 
almost tell me so in words — that 1 Itiivo always 
got my pocket full of orders for the tlioai.rc ; 
that I can hutton-holo anybody I ploiw: ; that, 
I go to the queou’,s gardon-psu'tie.s ; that I sit 
with a halo round my head in gildetl .saluons, 
saying, or lieariiig said, hrilliunt wols ; that .1 
drink champagne with actresses behind the 
scenes; and that, if they oflend me, I sliall at 
once put them in Punch or the (/'me.'!. 1 have 
also been told — almost point-blank in some 
cases — that it was only my jealousy and de.siro 
to "keep others down” tdiat prevented my 
procuring immediate admission into periodicals 
for articles submitted to me by A. or B., which 
were perhaps of tlie silliest and most despi- 
cable quality. I have had this said of hinted 
to my face, or boliiiid my back, about ai-tioles 
that were utterly unprintablo, at times when 
)wn papers had been waiting months-—: 
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tlirec, sis, or eight inonths~for insertion in 
])lace3 where I had what is called “interest.” 
I'eiJiilc who have— ivlio are capable of having 
—notions of this kind I would certainly do 
my best to keep out of literature; not, how- 
ever, from “jealousy,” hut because they are 
inorally unfit for it. 

il’his opens tlie way for a word or two which 
I promised upon “cliqueism.” That literary 
men, like other people, form knots and groups, 
is a matter of cour.se; and “what for no?” 
That there must be partiality and some degi-ee 
of dxclusivcuoss in these, i.s certain. That 
there are qvmvrels I am sure, for I hear of 
tliem, and (iiscorn tlieir consequence.s. But so 
there are everywhere. In some hole-and-corner 
connections there may 1)0 jealousy and oxelu- 
sivenesa founded on money reasons. But, per- 
sonally, I have never once come into colli.siou 
■with anything of the kind. As a hindrance 
to “aspirants," I do not believe such a thing 
exists. The chief deterring or exclusive influ- 
ence I have ever suffered from has been that 
of a kindne.s,-; so much in excess of my capacity 
to make fair returns, that 1 have flinched from 
accepting it. Literary men, as I know them, 
come nearer to Wieland’a Cosmopolites (“ Die 
Abderiten") than any other class. 

If anybody thinks there is too much of what 
is called “egoti.sm ” irr tliese notes, I disagree 
with him. It is a pity I have not had the 
moral courage to he more “egotistic” .still, 
and I wish other people would set mo the ex- 
ample. This is a world in which you cannot 
wear your heart upon your .sleeve ; hut it is for 
a base and disgusting reason — namely, that | 
there arc so many dn,ws and other unclean 
birds about, It was not my intention to ap- | 
pend my signature, but the editor did it, and j 
his judgment in sucli a matter is better than j 
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LOUOMUiG TAlllf. 

Thou giiiirdiai) Naiad of this little Wee, 

Whose banlts in unprofaiied NaUn-e sleep, 

(And that in waters lone and beantifnV 
Dwell spirifa radiant as the homes they love. 
Have poets still believed) O siu-ely West 
Beyond all genii or of wood or wave. 

Or sylphs that in the shooting stuibeanis dwell. 
Art thou I yea, happier even than ajunmer-olond 
Beloved by air and sky, and floating slow ... 
DV the still hoBom of upholdhig heaven. 


Beantcons as West, O Naiad, thou must bel 
For, since thy birth, Inive all delightful things, 

Of fora) and hue, of silence and of Bound, 

Ciruled thy spirit, )us the crowdi))g etars 
Bhiuo round the phicid Moon, lajv'st thou to sink 
Into thy cell of Bhiop ? Ti)o water part.s 
With dinipling smiles around then, a]id below, 

The uTnmiin'd verdure, soft as cytpiot's dov.’)i. 

Meets thy descunding feet withojit a )ioU))ii, 
bov'at thou to Bi)ort ttia)u the wntcry gkiun ! 

Lucid as jiir around, thy head it lies 
Bathing thy sable locks i]i i)6bv1,v light. 

While, 1)11 arutiiid, the wntt,)'-Iilie.s Mt]’ivo 
To shower their hli>sBan)s o’er the virgin queen. 

Or doth the shox-e alhu'O thee f— xvoll it nmy : 

How soft these flekis of pastoral hen)xty melt ; . 

Bars herb or xvild-flower from tl)e dewy sound, 

Like Spri))g'B own voice now rippling roxmd the Ita 
There oft thou Best 'mid the cclioiiig bletit 
Of laraUs, that race amid the sunny gleanis; 

Or bee's wixle mnritnir as it fills the broom 
That yoUows romul tliy t)wi. O gentle glades, 

In steadfast sniiles of )um'o esaontial liglit, 
lying, like na)U'0 streaks of plaoixl »k,v 
xVmid the movi))g clotids, the Naiad loves 
Yunr gl)ia)nei'i))S tdieys, and year ruBtling bowers; 
For tborc, in peace ivelinod, her lialf eloasd sye 
Thro))gh the long vista sees her djxrllng lake 
Even like hcisolf, diffused in fixir i'ej)oso. 

Not )xudehgUtf)Xl to the quist hreiist . 

Buuh solitary dreams as inixv h)ive lin’d 
■tiy Inisy fanoy ; drcanie that ripo in pcDce, 
xViid tlxlther lead; pax'taUiixg iii thoir flight ■ 

Of human interests and earthly joys. 

Imagination ihudly Iwxiis on truth, 

To her aeonx lovely as the weatorii sky 
To the rapt Pexaian woi-slxipping tho sun. 

Mothi)ika this little hiko, to whom niy hexi't 
.kssigxied a gxnrrtlian spirit, renders himk 
To xne, in tenderest gloania of gi'ixtltiido, 

I of X 1 i ity to ixiwax'd my hynu). 

Long hast thon Won a darling hiixxnt of mine, 
x\nd stiU ivaxaix blessings gixsb'd into xny hoiiit 
Meeting or parting with thy smiles of poaoo. . 

But noxv, thy mihl and gentle clsinxctoi'. 

More xteeply felt than ovex', seems to Wmid 

(1ft heard hofovo with ploixaxiro, hxit at last, 

In one high momexit of inspired blisa, 

Box'xie thxx)uglx tho siiirit like an angel’s .song. 

This is the solitwic that reason loven I 
Rve)i lie w-ho yearns for hiiiinui oyn)piithii«, 

Aixd henxs a imifiio in the breath of man, 

Tlotix'or than voieo of mountain or of Hood, 

Might live a hermit hex'o, aixd mark tho kiid 
I tising or BOUiiig 'inld the lieanxcoxxs calm, 
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Dayontly blejiding in hia happy soul . 

'EhougUta both of earth and heaven !— Yon mountain- 
sWe, 

Bsjoioiivg in its clustering cottage^ 

Appears to me n paradise piusorvod 

From guilt by Hatnre'a hand, and every vnnntb 

Of smolce, that froni thcae hainleta monnts to lieaven. 

In its straight aileiice holy as a spire 

Bear’d o'er the house of God. 

Thy sanctity 

Time yot hath roveronced ; and I deeply feel 
That iunoccuoo her BhriMO shall hero presorvi) 

For ever.— Tim wild vale that lies beyond, 

C'iroiud by mountains trod up by the feet 
Of veuturou.s shopherd, from all visitnnts, . 

.Save the free toiniiesta and the fowls of heaven, 

Guards thee and Wooded knolls fantastical 
Seclude tliy iiniige from tiio gentler dale, 

That by the Bvathay’e often varied voice 
CTiaer’d as it winds along, in heaiity fades 
’Mid the green banliB of joyful Windormorel 

0 gentlest lake I Amn all unliallow’d tliinge 
By grandeur guarded in thy loveliucss, 

PiUBa tliy soft niose emhathod in flowery dies, 

And shadow’d in thy stillness like the heavens. 

May innotionm for over load me here. 

To tbcm amid tho silence high roBolves 
For faturo life : resolves, that, honi io peaeo. 

Shall live 'mid tumult, and though haply mild 
As infanlis in their play, when bimight to her 
On the world’s bnainoss, shall us-iert tbou- power 
And majesty— aiiii lend mo boldly on 
Ijilto giants conipioring in a iiohio eanso. 

This is a holy faith, and foil of Che, m 
To all who worship Nntaro, that the lumrs, 

Pass’d tt!u\(iniHy with her, fade not away 
For ever like the clouds, Imt in the snnl 
Possess a BiiOTod, ailotrt, duvllhig-placo, 

Whorevrith a smiling visage memory site. 

And ataitlca oft the vivtnons, with a show 
Of rinslispeotod ttaisiives. Yea, sweet lake I 

Thy lovely ptt'Seitoo, with a. thonsaml dreams 
Danoiiig and brightening o’er thy sunny wave. 

Though huiny a droary mile of mist ami snow 
BOtwoen ns interposed. And even now, 

Wiioii yon bright .star hath riseit to warn mo homo, 

I bid tUeo farewell in the certain hope 
Th,it tliimi tliis riight, wilt o’er my sleeping eyes 
Shod cheering visions, and with freshest Joy 
;Mako me salute the dawn, ' Bor may the Irymu 
Wow sung hy mo iinio thy listening woods 
Be wholly vain,— hot haply it may yield 
A, gerrtlo pleasure to some gentla bo, art, 

'Who blessiug, at its close, the nnkitown bard. 

May, for bis sake, itiwn thy quiet banks V; 

.fenno visions of his own, and other songs 
More beautiful to Nature and to Thee ! 

JOtllf WllMOW, 


“niJY .V BROOM?” 

[Thomas Aird, Imm at Bowden, Uoxbnrghaliito, 
gSth August, 1802; died at Castleb.-nik, Durafrioa, eBtlr 
April, 1876. tie early distinguished himself as a poet, 
and Iris colleoted poetical works reached tho iourtli 
edition In lS6;i. I'lic .Dt.ril's Dram tm Mom! Aksbeek 
was one of his most popular productions ; hut his reap 
istio. painting of tho varying aspect,) of nature are ijiiito 
as powerful, although not no startling, Ae a, rale- 
writer he also woo high reputation in tho days of 
Scott, Wllsou. and Oalb, Jlaiiy of his compOaitiims 
first appeared in JSlachmod. He was some timo editor 
of tiio Sdiiiburgh lifeiwy Journal, and he was Bilbao- 
(pioiitly appointed editor of tho Dmii/ries Herald, which 
Iiost ho hold for twouty-oigtit years. He retired from 
active labour In 1863, and oujoyod twelve years of 
well eariied Icisni'e. Of liin [iroso works tho chief are 
— Tke Old Jlachelor in ilte. Old Scottish ViUnge, a volume 
of tales ami sketches, and a biography of D. M. Jloir, 
profiled to an odltioii of the latter’s poems. Tho 
following talo, on Us first appearaneo in Macktmd'a 
MugtKiiie, bccaino oxcoodiiigly popular, and ilvamatlo 
voreioiiB of it wore produced in Loiuimi and Edhi- 
bnrgh.l 

Chapthb I. 

Olio Jieiiutii'ul afternoomi, iihout t,li« begin- 
ning' of tho barley and wlioat liarvest, ytmiig 
Frederidlt limno iinwe limn liiu rtcHk, wluii’O, 
for several Iioura, he bad been iiloddiug at Ids 
stiidie.s, and, to unbend lunmelf a little, , wont 
to lii.u window, widcli oomniandod a view of the 
neighbouring village of Holydeau. A stillnosH 
almoat like that of the Habbatb roip;aod over ' 
the hamlet, for tho busy Koasou liad called the 
yomigslora forth to tho field, the Bnnlinrnoil 
nieklemau ami his fair jmrtner. Boys and g’irbi 
were away to glean; and none wore left but a 
few young children who were {dayiiig i(uietl,y 
on tlio green; two or three auoient gTandumus 
who .sat spinning at tlioir doors hi the rieli, 
sunlight; and liere and tlieru a liapji.’y yming 
mother, exempted hy the duties of nurse IVolu 
the harvest toils. A, single frail oetogeuarian, 
who, in hobbling to the, almost, doHorted smithy, 
had paused, witli the euriosity of age, to look 
long beneath his upraised arm after the stranger 
horseman, who was just going out of sight at 
the extremity of the village, eomjiletod tlie 
picture of still aiid quiet life which our .stiidout 
was now contemplating. After raising: tlie 
window, and setting open the door to win into 
his little; apartment the liquid eaolness whhd,; 
was nestling :imong the gi’oen fibrous Isavc.s 
around the easement, he liaii ro»n ined his atatioii 
and was again looking toward, s tho village, 
when, hearing a light foot apprbaoh the. door 
pf hia study, he turned round, and a young 



female sfmnger was before Mm. On .^ing 
liim she paused at the t!iro.shold, made a sort of 
rorerenco, iind seemed willing to retire. From 
her dark eomplexion, her peculiar dress, es- 
pecially the head-gear, whicli consisted merely 
of a spotted handkerchief wound round her 
black Ioek.s, Hume guessed at once that she 
was a foreigner; and ho was confirmed in this 
Hiijipo.sitiou when, on his advancing .and asking, 
“ TOiat do you wish, my good girl?” .she lield 
forward a light broom, and .said, in the quick 
short pronunciation of a foreigner, “Buy a 
Iirooin?”— “ Pray wliat is the use of it, my 
good lass?” said Frederick, in that mood in 
which a man, conscious that he h.'i.s finished a 
dry Ie.ssou to some purpose, is very residy to 
indulge in a little badinage and light banter. 
“For beard-shaving, " answered tliegirl quiz- 
zically, and stroking his chin once or twice 
with her broom, as if with a, shaving-brush. 
It might be she was conscious th.it lie was not 
exactly tlic pei'sou to buy her broom : or per!iap.s 
she as.sumed this light mood for a moment, and 
gave way to the frank and iiatuml leeling of 
youth, which by a fine free-masonry knows and 
answers to youth, despite of diflerepco.s in lan- 
guage and manners, — despite of evorj^thing'. 
"Most literally an arpumepitum nd hominein, 
to make me buy," said the schohar; “so what 
is the price, fair stranger?” “No, no,” «ud 
the girl, in quick reaction from her playful 
mood, whilst a tear started in her dark lustrous 
eye> “but they bid me come; they say you 
.are a doctor; and if you will he kind and follow 
me to my poor brother, you shall have many 
brooms,” 

On inquiring distinctly what the girl meant, 
our student was given to understand, that her 
only brother, who had come with her as a 
harper to this eountry, had fallen sick at .a 
gentleman’s house about a mile off, and that 
alic, on learniitg Mr. Frederick Hume was the 
only por-son within many miles who could pro- 
tend to medical skill, had come herself to take 
him to her poor Antonio. After learning far- 
ther the symptoms of the lad’s illness, the young 
Burgeon took his lancets and some simple 
me<iioine, and readily followed the girl, who 
led the way to a neat villa, wiiich, tw Frederick 
had liearil, was the residence of an Italian 
gentleman of the uauio of Uomelli. Ho had 
been an oflicer in tlie Fveneb serviee, and had 
come to this eountry with otlicv prisoners; Imt 
instead of returning home on an exchange 
being made, he chose to continue in Scotland 
with his only daughter, who had come over to 
him from Italy, and who, Fredcriek bad heard, 
was: a young lady of surpassing beauty. Fol- 


lowing his conduetress to Komolli's lioiise, 
Hume wns shown into a room, where, reclining 
upon a sofa, was a boy, apparently .about si.xtceu 
yeaiy of age, the features of who.se pale face 
instantly te-stiflod him to be brother to the 
maid ■with the bi'ooin. He was ministered to 
by a young and most bojuitiful d.amsel. Signora 
Romelli herself, the daughter of the house, who 
seemed to be watching him with tlic softest care. 
At the head of the sofa stood the harp of the 
wandering boy, “1 presumed, sir,” .said the 
lovely hoste.ss, turning to Hume, “to liint that 
perhaps you might easily be found, and that 
eort.ainly you would be vei-y willing to take a 
little trouble in such a ease as this. 'I'lie 
.'illbetionatc .sister lias uot been long in bringing 
you.” “If the cause of humanity may be 
eiiforeed by sucli kind and beautiful advocacy," 
returned Frederick, bowing, “the poor skill 
wliieh you have thus honoured, young lady, is 
doubly hound, if ucce-saary, to be most attentive 
in tliis instance. — What is the matter with you, 
my little follow?" continued he, advancing to 
the patient. “Nothing,” was the boy’s answer; ■ 
and immediately lie rose up and wont to tlie 
window, from which he gazed, Ueodie.ss of every 
one in tlie apartment. “ I am afraid the boy 
is still very unwell,” said Signora Romelli; 
“only look how pale he is, sir.” 

Hume first looked to the boy's sister, to as- 
sure liimsolf what was the natural healthy hue 
of tlie.se swarthy strangers; tiien turning to the 
I boy himself, ho could not iiut observe how 
, much tlie dead yellow of Ms face differed from 
Hie life-bloom which glowed in her dark brown 
elicek. His eye at the same time hurued with 
arrowy tips of restless lust, re, such as are kindled 
iiy hectic fever. lie resisted, iiowovcr, all ad- 
vances on the part of our surgeon to inquire 
farther into his state of health, impatiently 
I declaring that he was now quite well; then 
resuming his harp, and taking i\!s sister by the 
hand, he seemed in iiuste to be ’gone. “'M-y 
father is not at Iwmo,” said tlio young lady of 
the iiouse to Hume; “ ncvcrtlveiess tiiey must 
aliiile hero ail night, for I can easily see Hat 
boy is unalde to travel farther this ovoning: 
and be.sidea tbey arc of my own native country . 
Use your prerogative, sir, and don’t let him 
go.” 

In spite of the surgeon’s persuasions, Ipow- 
ever, and heedless of Signora Romelli an8*ina,. 
sister, who joined in the remonstrance againssl 
his departure, the boy would bo gone, even 
though .at the 8.anietime he declared there was 
I no place elsewhere where he wished partieularly 
I to be. “He is a eapricioms boy, to ri-ject 
i your bxcellent kindness, Mias Romelli,” said 
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Frederick; “and I doubt not be will treat, in 
the same way, a proposal I have to make. With 
your leave, young lady, 1 sbiill try to win bim, 
with bis sister, toourbonacall night, lest be grow 
worse and need medical aid.” From the un- 
liiijjpy appearance of the young musician, this 
proposal seemed so good, that it was readily 
acquiesced in by bis sister, and by the kind ludy 
of the house, provided the boy Iximaelf could be 
brought to accede to it, which, to their joyful 
surpri-e, he most readily did, bo soon as it was 
siguifiod to liiin. "VVith your permission, 
Misa Koinolli,” said Froderic-k, as ho was about 
to depart , ' ' I shall do justice to your benevolence, 
and walk down to-morrow forenoon to tell you 
how the poor lad la. ” 

At this the fair Signora might, or might not, 
.slightly blush, as the thing struck her, or the 
tone in which the offer was made gave warrant. 
She did for a moment blush; but of course her 
answer was given voiy generally, “that she 
would bo most happy to hear her young coun- 
tryman was quite well on the morrow." 

The affactionate .sister gratefully kissed the 
hand of her kind hostesa A.s for the boy' 
biroseif, with a look half of auger he took the 
former by the hand and drew her hastily away, 
as if he grudged tlie expression of her gratitude. 
He had not moved,' however, many paeo.s for- 
ward, till, quitting his sister’s hand, he turned, 
and taking Signora Iiomelli’.s, he kissed it 
fervently, with tears, and at the same time 
bade the Yirgiu Mother of Heaven bless her. 

Struck with the remarkable manner of this 
boy, cmr student tried to engage him in conver- 
sation by the way, but be I'oiunl him shy and 
taciturn in the extreme; and as he bad alnsuly i 
shown liiinself capricious, lio non' evim-cd an j 
equal obstinacy in refusing In allow citbor of 
his companions to curry his harp, which being 
somewhat largo, seemed not well proportioned 
to the condition of tlic bearer, who, beside, s 
being manifestly unwell, was also of a light 
smaii make. From the sister, who soemed of 
• a frank and obliging temper, Frederieklearned 
some particulars of their earlier history and 

S t made of life. Her name, she said, was 
itte Cardo, and her brother’s Antonio 
OardOi They wore twins, and the onlysurviving 
ohiklren of a clergyman in I taly, who had been 
dead for two years, 'Their mother died a few 
houi'S after giving them birth. “After the 
loss of our father, T added the maiden, “ wo hod 
: no one to care much for us; yet I would have 
dwelt all the days of my life near their beloved 
groves, had hot my brother, who is of a restless 
; and unhappy temperament, resolved to Wander* 
in this country. How ooiild I stay alone? 


How could I let him go alone? So a harp was 
bought for him; and now every day, from 
village to village, and up and down among the 
pleasant cots, he plays to the kind folk, and I 
follow him with my brooms. We have been a 
year in this country, and I. know not when we 
shall return homo, for Antonio says he cannot 
yet tell me." Hume having expro,ssod his 
surprise that she could talk Hnglish so well on 
such a short residarce in this country, she 
explained, by informing him, tluit both her 
bTOther.and herself had been taught the language 
so carefully by their father, that they could 
talk It iirotty fluently before they left Italy. 
During the brief narrative of his .sister, the 
boy, Antonio, kept bis eye intensely upon bet, 
as if ready to check every point of e.vplanation; 
but Charlotte ended her short statement with- 
out any expressed interruption on his part, 
and again his eye became self-contained and 
inditterent. 

Tho next oxpro.ssion of the boy’s character 
was no less singular and unexpected. On 
obseiTing a company of reapei's, in a iioUl by 
the way-side, taking their brief mid-afternoon, 
re.st, be advanced to the gate, opposite Which, 
at a little distance, they were seated, and, 
uiislinging his harp, began to play, lilling up 
tlie sweetly dotted outline of the jnstminentai 
music with his own low but rich vocal song, 
After the first preamble, ho nodded to his sister, 
and instantly her loud and thrilling voioo 
turned magnificently into tho same strain, 
On first view of tho inusieian and his party, 
the rude young .swains of the field, for favour, 
no doubt, ill tlioir mistresses’ eyes, began to 
play off' their rough wit; but in another minute 
tlie.se bolts were forgotten., and tho loud dalllng 
of tho whole company was completely huslmd. 
At first tho song was grave iinil lofty, but by 
clegi’eos it began to kindle into a more airy 
strain, till, as it waxed fast and mirthful, the 
harvest maicLs began to look knowingly to their 
partners, who, taking the hint, sprang to their 
feet, hauled up their sweet abettors, were mated 
in a moment, and commenced a lianee among 
the stubble, so brisk, that the tall harvest of 
spiky wheat, standing by, rustled and nodded 
to them on its golden rod.s. Aged gleaners 
stood up from thoir bowing task, and listened 
to the sweet music, while the young came 
running from all parts of the field, anil, throw- 
ing down their handfuls, began madly to caper 
• and to mix with the more regular dance. 'The 
r old gray bandsters, aa they stood rubbing in 
their hands ears of the line grain, smiled as 
I much under ' the general sympathy, as ■ from, a v 
f oonteiou'SEess: of their; own superior' -wisdoins' 
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above such follies. Even the overseer himselfj 
who atood hack, silently, was, for aminute, 
not .scandalized at such procecdihga, wMeh 
were oonvertinir a time of repose for lii.s weary 
labourers into mad exertioirs, whieh went posi- 
tively to unfit them for the remaining darg of 
the day. Consideration, remonstrance, anger, 

: were, however, soon mantling on his face, and 
he came forward; liut he was anticipated,. tor 
the prineipal minstrel, who, with something 
like a smile on his countenance, had seen at 
first the quick influence of his mnsic on the 
swiuk’t labourers of the sweltering day, had 
gradually grown dark and severe in hia look, 
and now stopped hia song all at once, he refitted 
hia liarp to hia aliouldor and walked away 
without looking for guerdon, and heedles.s of 
the rustic swains, who shouted after him and 
waved their rye-straw hats. 

With the greatest good-hiimour our young 
surgeon had indulged, to the very top of their 
hent, this mmsical frulie of the two foreigners, 
sitting down by the wayside till it was fairly 
over, and now he resumed his way witli them. 
Antonio was silent and shy as before; but the 
manner in which ho looked round him over the 
beautiful country, showed that his spirit was 
toiiehed with its glad scones. All the western 
sky was like an inflamed aoa of glass, where 
the sun was tracldng it with his fervid and 
nnallayod wheels. Benoatii his golden liglit 
lay the glad lands, from right to left white all 
over with haiweat; thousands wore plying in 
the fields; .sickles wore seen glinting on the far 
yellow uplands, and nearer were heard the 
reapers’ song, and the gleaners calling to each 
other to lay down their handfuls in the furrows. 

The road now led our party by an orchard 
where boys were up in. the trees shaking down 
the fruit. Tlie little fellows, all joyou-s in their 
vacation from .study, wore tu.gging with might 
and main at and among the elefted branche-s; 
their sisters below gathered the apple.s in 
baskets, whilst the happy father, walking about 
with his lady, decided their appeals as to the 
comparative beauty of individual apples. Al- 
lured by the sound of tlie fruit hopping on the 
ground two or throe stray waifs had left off 
their gleanings in a neighbouring field; and 
the ragged little urchins were down on their 
hands and knees, thrusting their heads through 
hota in the hedge wliich .separated the orehai-d 
from the road. One of them having been 
caught behind the oar by the stump of a thorn, 
found it impossible to diuw back hia head, 
and in ;this predicament he had to bawl, for 
assistance. This drew the attention of the lady; 
and, after the rogue had been released, the 


whole party were summoned to the gate, and 
biassed witli a share of the bounties of the year, 
which the kind lady disijcused to them through 
means of herown dear little almoners. Whether 
it was that he liked the benevolence of this 
scene, or whetlier he was reminded of his own 
beautiful Italy, or from wliiitever other affec- 
tion, the young harper again took his harp, 
and waked those wild and dipping touches, 
wiiieh seem more like a sweet preamble than a 
full strain. He again aecomiianied it with his 
voice, and his sister did the same. The young 
girls laid down their baskets of fruit, ami drew 
to tluj gate; the trees had rest for awhile from 
shaking, while the fair-haired boys, with faces 
(lushed and glowing from their autumnal exer- 
cise, looked out in wonder from between the 
clefts of the boughs. When the song ceased, 
the lady oftbred money, but neither of the 
minstrels would accept it. On tlie contrary, 
Antonio took his sister by the hand, and hurried 
her away from the gate, ere one of the children 
could bring the basket of fruit for whieh she 
had run, to give a largesse from it to the 
strangers. Frederick, after talking a few 
I minutes to the lady and gentleman, and telling 
them liow lie had fallen in witli the foreigners, 
followed and overtook his companions, jnst as 
they Iiad come in sigiit of Greenwells Cottage, 
where he re.sideil. ‘'So there is our house now, 
just beyond the village," said Frederick, ad- 
vancing to them. “Tlie Indy witli whom I 
live will ho very kind to you; anil you must 
stay with her for a few days, and give her 
music, wliich .she loves. What say you, pretty 
Charlotte?" Antonio here stepped i'onvard 
between his sister and Hume, and said, with 
quick emphasis, “I will go with you, sir, and 
I shall let Oharlottc follow ino. ’’ 

Oil arriving at tlie cottage, Frederick intro- 
' d need the strangers to his relative, Mrs. Mather, 

' witii wlioiii he re.sidod, and wim, on leaming 
I their cireunistanccs, kindly received them ns 
I her guests. They would have taken their 
departure next da,y, but in this they were 
I resisted by the charitable old lady, who farther 
I won from them the promise that they would 
■stay with her for at least a week. .Ere the 
expiry of that time, whether from the caprice 
or benevolence of her nature, or from her 
especial liking for Cliarlolto, who had gained 
rapidly upon her afibetions, Mrs. Mather had 
conceived tlie design of adopting the two 
Italians, and preparing them for situations 
worthy of their good descent; and she w»v 
eonfimiod in her purpo.se when, on bi-eaking 
the matter to Frederick Hume, it mot with Ids 
entire coneurronee. The next step was to gain 
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the consent of Antonio, which inight he no 
ensy nnuter, as he seemert a strange and im- 
prauticnVile Imy; but, somowhat to the surprise 
Ilf Krederick, no sooner was the proposal made 
to liiin, tliau he heartily acceded to it. As for 
lii.s sister, independent of her dislike to a 
wandering liie, and hergrowng attaelnncnt to 
JI I B. Matiier, lier Inother’a will was, in all cases, 
her law. It was then settled that Charlotte 
.sliould he confidential maid to the old lady, to 
read to her at night, and assist her in making 
drc.sses for t.lie poor, among whom she had a 
immlicr of retainers; while Antonio slionld be 
sent to the Kev. Mr. Bailiie’s, a clevgyinau, a 
few miles off, to board with him, and finish liis 
education, which had been neglected since his 
father'.s death, that so he might be fitted for a 
liberal profession. Proud tlioiigh Mrs. .Matlicr 
was of this .scheme, her self-cumplaconoy was 
not without one nualificatioii, in the cold and 
doubtful manner in wiiich Mi.ss Pearce nodded 
to the old lady's statement and expJanation of 
Jier plan. As this woman, Miss Peareo, had 
it in lier power, ere long, grievously to aftect 
the fortunes of young Hume, wc sluill notice 
her hero a little fully. iShe was the only 
daughter of a half-pay captain, wlio.se death 
left her with a trifling anunity, and the pro- 
priotor.sliip of a small house in tlie village of 
Hclydcan. After tlie death of her husband, a 
wealthy retired merchant, who had spent tlio 
Ia.st years of his life at Greeiiwells, Mrs. Mather, 
liaving no family, liegan to cast about for a 
companion, and Miss Pearce was soon found 
out to he one of those iudispensabie parasitical 
maidens whom old ladies like Mrs. Mather 
impre.ss into active service, in the seasous of 
raspberries, and the elder- vintages: — hold long i 
consultations with on the eve of entertainments; , 
— retain as tlieir own e.special butt in company, i 
and a fag partner at whist when a bettor fourth 
hand is wanting; — appeal to in case of a (shall 
we name it?) lie, when there is danger of 
deteetion; — cherish and moralize with wlien 
tlie party is over; — and finally would not 
dismiss, tliongli one were ho rise from the dead 
tmd cry out against the parasite. In addition 
to tliesB implied qualifications, the amiable ‘ 
creature was a monopolist in ailments; and, of l 
course, careless about the complaints of others, 
Ilf wliicli, indeed, when within reach of Mrs. 
Mather's sympathy, she seemed to ho jealous, 
in her person she was lean and scraggy, with 
a hard brown face, kiln-dried by nervous he,ad- 
aehos. Her figure was very straight, and she 
ivas elastic in her motions as whalebone or 
hickory, and niighthavc been cut with adviin tage 
into tapes for tying up bundles of her favourite 


tracts, or sinewy bowstrings for Cupid, for his 
arrows, not to be shot at, but to he shotyj-om. 
iVe need scarcely add, after all this, that her 
no.se was very long, and so .sharp it might have 
cleft a hailstone. When Prodcrick Hume was 
thrown a helplass orplian on the world, and 
Mrs. Mather, who was a distant relative of his 
mother's, proposal to take him to lierself and 
bring him up as if he were her own son, MIs.s 
Pearce, though she could not set Iiorfacc directly 
against such a cliiiritable aiTaugemout, yet 
lahoiircd to modify it by a counter-proposition, 
that the boy should be provided for, hut by uo 
means brought to the cottage. She was then, 
however, but . in the spring-dawn of favour with 
her patroness, and lier opinion being overruled, 
the boy was brought home to Mrs. Mather, 
and daily grew in her aifoetions. During his 
childhood, Miss Pearce advanced steadily in 
favour, and she was too jealous of divided 
influence, andtoo jcsuilical in lierpersevonince, 
not to improve every opportunity of challenging 
and modifying tlie growing affection of Mrs, 
Mather for her adopted son, whose bold and 
frank nature was cadoaring him to every one. 
When this would not do, she began to change 
lier battery, and tried liy a now sliow of kind- 
ness, to make a party in the young filbvo hitn- 
solf, whom yet she thoroughly haled. Wliotber 
it was, however, that he knew her enmity, and 
never forgave her for having once or twice 
secretly and severely pricked him with pins; 
orwliother, with the quick instinct of childliomi, 
which knows in a moment, imd despises, the 
kind notico bestowed upon i t for Hio sake of 
currying favour witli parents, lie virtually set 
down Pearce's now attentions to such a motive; 
certain it is, if lie did not positively hate Jicr, 
he never onco stroked her purring vanity; and 
she, on the other hand, was, frnin liis indif- 
ference, confirmed in her dislike. As Frederick 
grew up, lie had many opportunltioH of siialdng 
Miss Pearce’, s influence with her patroness; hut, 
as he thought lier despicable merely, and Jiot 
dangerous, lie was too magiumimous to molest 
her. In that scheme of life to which the heart 
has long Mponded, wliat was at first a jai'ring 
element hath hccome a constituent jiarl of the 
general sympathy; and from this it iniglit he 
that Hume not only 'flontinued to ouduro Miss 
Pearce, but oven loved her witli tlie affection 
of habit. 

One might have supposed, that ero the time 
to which our narrative now refers, Misa Pearce 
would have been tired of intrigue, and would . 
have seen the folly of being jealous in the 
favour which she had proved exactly, and from 
which slie knew so little was ever to .be gained 
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.irlost; hiif ;i Jesuit would be a Jesuit Rtil I, 
wevf; tiie Church of Rome utterly -.mnihilated, ' 
and petty intrigue merely for its owii sake, and 
little selfish arrangements of cireurustaiices,. 
although nothing was to be gained, constituted 
the very breath of Miss lharce’a nostrils; and, 
tliereforc, it is not to be wondered at, that, 
when Mrs, Miither stated Iier design of adopt- 
ing the two Italians, as above mentioned, she 
heard it with that iimpli, and nod, which ex- 
press— -not that a thing has been assented to— - 
but merely tlmt it has been literally and dis- , 
tinetly licnrd. Her olijeetions were entered 
under a m asked battery . She began by praisii^ 
Mis. Matlicv’s unbounded benevolence of heart. 
.Slio hoped they would he grateful; they could 
not ho too grateful; nay, tiioy could never ho 
grateful enough. .She allowed the converiiation 
to take a general turn, then tried to control it 
gnulually to liev purpose, and found an oppor- 
tunity of relating, as If incidentally, how a 
certain lady, whom once .she know, liad been 
ruined by a foreign protdgec whom she had 
unwisely clierished. She tonclied upon swind- 
ling, vagrants, and oli.senrely alluded to legi.s- 
lature, and the alien act. Notwithstanding 
all such liints, however, the thing was settled j 
in the affirmative: the boy Antonio was sent 
to stay with Mr. Biiillie, and Charlotte corn- ' 
menced work under the immediate auspice.s oi’ 
her new patroness. The regularity and certainty 
of her new mode of life, soon subdued the 
roving quiilities which her ciiaracter might 
have slightly acquired, and which quickly gave 
a corresponding wildness to the features. Her 
dark and comely beauty remained quick and 
oxpres.sive, but it wa.s sobered under the aecom- 
panimeata of au English dre.ss, and tamed by 
the meek offif0.s of onr eoiintry’s oxcellcnt 
morality. Her eye was still drank with light 
as when, morning comes upon the streams, but 
it waited and took commands from the looks 
of her mild ha.steas. The footstep of the re- 
claimed wanderer might still be light and airy, 
but now she went about the house softly, under 
uu excellent ministry. In health .she became 
Mrs. Matlior's deliglit, and still more so when 
the infirmities of the good old lady required 
delicate altention.s, hike the glorious Una of 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen, the kind eyes of this 
beautiful rtalimi, oven amidst affliction, "made 
a light in a shady place.” 

Frederick ITinno forgot not Iiis promise to 
wait upon Signora Bomdlli, and inform her, 
that his minstrel-patient was quite well on the 
morning after the day when he was ill in her 
liouse. At the same time, lie presented a card 
from Mrs. Matlior, requesting a mutual, ac- 


\ qiiaintanceship. A friendly imcrcoiir.se grow 
up accordingly, and, ere the fall of the season. 
Signor llomelli and Iiis daiigliter were at least 
once every week at Hrecnwells Cottage, to the 
huge dismay of Miss Pearce, but the delight 
of our young siirgeou, who began most deeply 
to love the beautiful Julia liomelli. She was 
taller and fairer than tlie maid Cardo: licr 
locks were iiut-lirown ; iier eye was a. rich com- 
promise betwixt the raven and the blue dove, 
a deep violet, 

— —"like Paiiiiora'.;! eye, 

When lii'Bt it diu-kon’il with immortal life.” , 

She was quick, capricious, and proud; bold in 
her pouting disideasiirc, wliicli was like a 
glancing day of sunsliino and stormy showers ; 
but then she was ardent in her I'rieiidsliip.s, 
and very benevolent: ready, withal, mvy in 
liaste, to confess her faults, in which case her 
amende honorable, and iier jirayer for pardon, 
wore perfectly irre.si.stiblo. A heart; of her am- 
bition, and so difficult to be won, insensibly 
exalted her in the eyes of the dasliiiig anil 
manly Frederick: who, witliout any o.steiisible 
calculation of selfish vanity, loved her the more 
deeply, that she was a coiiqiiost worthy of 
I boldest youth. Notwitlistanding her superior 
I (pialifications, and the ardour ol his suit, we 
infer that the fair Juli:i kciit .shy and aloof, 

' and at the same time that tier lover ivus only 
the more deeply determined to make her hia, 
from the eireumstanco that, in a few months, 
he had condescended to calculate how he stood 
in her fiitlier’s afteetions, and was studious to 
aceonmodate iiiin.self to the manner of the 
signor, who was grave in hw deportment, and 
almost saturnine, seldom moved to smiles, and 
never to laughter; aud who, tliough he could 
talk fluently, and witli eloquence, seemed, in 
general, to wear tionio severe eonatraint upon 
ids spirit. 

Chapteb II. 

Tilings were in this state wiien the winter 
.session came round, which called Froderiok to 
Edinburgh, to iiroseeute liis studies. Tlie sum- 
mer following he continued in town studying 
botany; and after making a lour through tlie 
Highlands, it was aliout the middle of autumn 
ere he returned to Ureoiiwells Cottage. 

Hefound Hliarlotte Cardo i rnproved inhcaiity 
aud accompli.shments, and advanced in favour 
with every one tvho knew her ; even Miss Pearce 
heraelf condescended to patronize her puhlicly 
and privately. But what iile:i.sed him most of: 




limoat, too, lliul given a vaeatioii to Mr. 
Biiillie's fidiol.w, and Antonio C'ardo was now 
at lioine bo.sido liis .sister; and the liarp and 
tlie aong of ttie Italian t-irin-s wore not ibigotten 
wlion the .sweet gloaming (^anie oii. Deeply 
oeeupiod in apiiit a.s Hume was witli tliougiite 
of his fair and .sliy .signora, he wa.s yet eon- 
.Htraiiied to attend to the abrupt and .strange 
nianitfetation of Autonio’.s cliaraeter, wliicli 
broke forth, from time to time, mocking the 
grave tenor of Jii.s ordinary behaviour. Aeeoi-d- 
ing to Ids revorenil tutorb statement, he had 
iieenit very diligent seholar; and he to.st,ifted 
il thus fur, that lie talked English witli groat 
ffliiic and propriety. Witli the boys of his own 
age ho iiail coiisorted little, and seemed to take 
no deligiil in eonver.ving with any one, tliough 
now and lliou lie would talk a few minutes to 
the old men of the village, and sometimes to 
the children. He wa.s now eipially taciturn at 
Mrs. Matiier’a; but oeeasionally he broke forth, 
expressing himself in rapid and earue.st elo- 
qiionee, and showing a wonderful power of 
illufltnitiiig any' point. From his manner alto- 
gether towards Mjs.s Jtomolli, Ids devoted at- 
tentions at one time, and at aiintlicr Ids proud 
shyness— and from his dignified refusal, often, 
to play on the hurp when Hume wished to 
dance with that lady — Frederick could not but 
guess that he was a rival candidate for .Tulia’s 
love. But the most striking and niiaecountablc 
demonstration of the boy’s eliiiraetev, wins tlic 
visible p!ilene.ss which ennio over- his face, tlic 
current — ^thercstlessilow — oflii.sKmallfoature.s, 
a ntl the impatience of his attitiulo.s, now sh riiik- 
iiig, nowswelling into bold and almo.st tliroaten- 
iug pantomime, whenever Signor Eomelli came 
near him. V Isihly, too, he was often .seen to start 
when lie lieard hi.s eoimtryman’s deep voice : 
lie spoke to Eomelli .always witli an elonuent 
empr&imment in his tone, as if his thoiiglits 
were crowding witli his crowding blood: lie 
looked him eagerly in the face: he often went 
round about him like an an.xiou,s dog, 

One night Eomelli, more open and ta,lkative 
tliaii usual, had told two or three stories of the 
sea, when Antonio, who iiiul listened, with a 
sharp face, and his whole spirit peering from 
ilia eyes, came forward, .md sitting down on 
the carpet liofore his countryman, looked up 
in his face, and said, “1 will now tell yon a 
. legend of : the sea, Captain EoineUi.” 

: : OARDO’S 

"k rude captain in the ftoutli Seas had mur- 
dered his mate, an excellent youth, for pre- 
tended disoliedionce of orders: and for this 
otijne Qod sent the biack-winged overtaking i 


tempest, which beat his ship to pioeo.s, and ha 
was east alone upon a desert island. It was 
night when he recovered from !h.s drenched 
dream, and sat down on a green hank above 
the .sea-marge, to reflect on his situation. The 
storm-racks had fled aw:iy: the moon came 
peering round above tlie world of seiiSj :iiid np 
tlirougli the cold clear wilderno,s,s of lieavori; 
the dark tree-tops of the forest, which grow 
down to the veiy .sands, Wiivcd in the .silver 
night. But neitiier tiiis beauty after tiie tem- 
pe.st, which should have touched his heart witii 
grateful hope, nor tlie sense of hi.s dolirer;iiice, 
nor yet the subduing mfluonco of iuinger, eon id 
soften that mariner's soul; but ho sat tili 
morning, unrepentant of his murder, fortifying 
himself in injuatiee, hardening his heart, kick- 
ing against the pricks. About sunrise he 
climbed up into a high tree, to look around 
him. The i.sUmd, so far as he omild see on all 
aides, seemed one wild and feneele.s.s fore.st; Imt 
there was a high hill, swatlied in goltleu sun- 
light, perhaps three or four miles inland, which, 
if ho could reach and climb it, would give him 
a wide pro.speet, and perliaps .show Jiim some 
inhabited distriet. To make for this liill, iie 
descended fi'om tlie tree, and struck into the 
woods, studious to pursue the straight lino til' 
route wliieli lie laid down for hitiiaaif, in order 
to reach the mountain. 

“Tlieforest was full ofonornious trees, of old 
prodigious growth, bursting into wild gums, 
and rough all over with jairasitieiil plants ami 
fungi of every colour, like nionstrou.s livers; 
whilst up and down the tranks ran striiiigo 
p.aintod birds, pecking into the hark with their 
hard bills, and dotting tho still air with thoir 
multitudinons littlo blows. Deiipor from the 
engulfed navel of tho wood came tlie solitary 
cries of more sequestered birds. . Onward wont 
tho wicked eaptiiin, slowly, ami with little 
caution, because he never douhtert tliat he 
sliould eimity find the mount:iin; but rough 
and imporvioviR thickets turned him .so oft, and 
so far aside, that gradually he ftivg'ot his pro- 
posed traek, and became quite bewildered, hi 
this perplexity, he again climbed a high, tree, 
to discover the bearing of the hill; lint it wti.s 
no longer to be seen. Hothing was before him 
and around him lint a boundles.s expanso of 
tree-tops, which, under a sky now darkened to 
a twilight, began to moan and surge like a sea. 
Descending in haste, he tried to rotraeo his 
steps; blit this it was out of his power distinctly 
to do; .and he only went deeper into the wood, 
which began to .slope dowuwai’ds perceptibly. 

I Darkne.s.s,, in the meantime, thiekenod among 
the. trees, which were seen standing far &»> 
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as in a dveam, crooked in tlieir ti’niiks, likti 
the bodies of old men, and altogether unlike 
the trees of an upper world. Everything was 
ominoualy still, till all at once the millions of 
leaves were shaken, aa if with small eddying 
buhbte of wind. Forthwith came tlie tempest. 
The jagged lightning lanced tlie foreat-gullB 
with its swift and perilous beauty; whihst over- 
ho.ad the thunder was cru.shed and jammed 
through the broken he.aven.s, making the liv- 
ing beams of the forest to quiver like reeds. 
Whether real or imiiginary, the wicked captain 
thought that lie heard, at the .same time, the 
roar of wild beasts, and .saw the darkne.ss 
spotted with their iiery eyes; and to save him- 
self from them, he climbed up into a tree, and 
sat in its nio.ssy clefts. A.s the storm above 
and beneath ranged away, and .again drew 
nearer and nearer, with awful alternations, the 
heart of the wicked captain began to whirl 
within him, tugged at by immediate horrors, 
and tlie sense of ultimate eon.soijuonce.s, from 
his helploBB situation. In his agony, ho twisted 
himself from branch to branch, like a monkey, 
bmiding his log,s, and making rings with his 
arms ; at the same time crying out about his 
crime, ainj babbling a sort of delirious repent- 
ance. In a moment the tempest was over- 
blown, and everything hushed, as if the heavens 
wished to listen to hia contrition. But it was 
no contrition: nothing but an intoxicated in- 
continence, — a jurahle of fear and blasphemy: 
such a babbling as a man might make if he 
were drunk with the devil’s tears, gathered, as 
they came glittering like mineral drops down 
the murky rocks of damnation, in bottles made 
of the tough hearts of old vindictive queens. — 
Holy Mother! Devon hoavme, Signor Eomelli? 
By the Holy Mother of Grace! yon and I, 
signor, think he oiiglit to have repented sin- 
cerely, do wo not? — Well, what next? God 
does not de.spise any working of the sinner’s 
heart, when allied, even mo.st remotely, to re- 
pentance; and because tlie wicked oaptain Imd 
felt Ibo first tenrings of remorseful fe.nr, God 
.sent to him, from the white land of sinless 
children, the young little Oliorub of Pity. And 
when the wicked captain lifted up bis eyes and 
looked into the fore.st, he saw far off, as at the 
end of a long vi.sln, tlm radiant child coming 
on ill naked light : and, drawing near, tlie 
young Being wliispered to him, that he would 
lead liim from the forest, and bring a sliip for 
him, if ho would go home, and on hia knees 
eonfcaa iiis crime to the aged parents of the ' 
youtli whom ho had murdered, and be to them 
as a son, for tlie only sou whom they had lost. 
The wicked captain readily vowed to perform 


these conditions, ami so the Ikabo of Pity led 
him.froitt the forest, and, taking him to a high 
promontory above the sea-shore, bade liiin look 
to the .sea:-— and the promised ship was scon 
hanging like a patch of snusliiiie on the far 
blue rim of the waters. As slie came on and 
came near, the heart of the wicked captain 
was again hardened within him, and he deter- 
mined not to perforin liis vow. 

‘“Your heart has again waxed obdurate,' 
said the figure, who still lived before him like 
a little white dial in the sun; ‘and I shall 
now turn the ship away, for I have her helm 
in my hand. Look now, and tell mo what 
I thou seest in the sea.’ The wicked captain 
looked for the -ship, hut she had molted away 
from off the waters; and when he turned, in his 
I blind fury, to lay hold on the White Babe, It 
was vanished too. 

I “‘Come back to me, thou imp,’ cried the 
hungry blasplicmer, whilst his face waxed grim 
with wild pafisiniis, ‘ or I will hurl this dagger 
at the face of the Almighty.’ So saying, ho 
drew a .sharp clear dagger from hia side, and 
pointing it upw,ards, threw it witii all his might 
.against the sky. It was now the calm and 
liroatlilesa noontide, and wdieii this impious 
dagger was thrown up, not a breeze was stirring 
in the forest skirtaor on beaked promontory; hut 
eve it fell, a whirling spiral blast of wind eame 
down from the mid-sky, and, catching the dag- 
ger, took it away glittering up into the blue 
Imsoin of heaven. Struck with a new horror, 
iloapito of his hardened heart, the wicked cap- 
tain stood looking up to he.aven after his dag- 
ger, when there fell upon hi.s face five great 
drops of blood, as if from the five .wounds of 
Olirist. .lud in tlie .same minute, as he was 
trying to wipe away this Bapti.sm of- Wrath, 

' he reeled and full from the lofty promontory 
where ho stood into the sea, into the arms of the 
I youth whom he laid murdered and tliroivn 
overboard, and who.se corp.se had been brouebt 
hither by the tides and the wandering ivinds. 
So the wicked Captain sank for ever in the 
waters." 


“Nosv, Signor Itomelli,” .said the boy An- 
tonio, after a brief pause, “ what do you think 
of my legend?'’ 

Ere an answer could be returned, a broad 
sheet of lightning flashed in at the window 
(for the sky all day had been thunderous and 
warm), and instantly it was follotvcd by a tre- 
mendous peal of thunder, wldch doubly startled 
the whole company sitting in the twilight 




"Oti up, foolisU boy,” said EomoIIi, Ilia 
deep voice ,1 liit.lc tremnloua, whiiat at the 
Kami' time ho struck Antonio gently with liis 
foot. Not more quickly did the di.agiiiacd 
Eriiiee of Evil, as represented by Milton, start i 
up into his proper shape at the touch of Ithnr- j 
iel’s .spear, tiiaii (lid the young Italian spring j 
up at the touch of Roiuclli’s toot. His very I 
stiitiire seemed dilated, aud his pantomime I 
was angry and threatening, as. for a moment 
he bent towards the signor; Imt its dangeron.s 
outline was softened by the darkne.=s!, so that 
it was not distirietly oti.scrved; and next ino- 
nicnt the youth drew back with tliis remark— 
“ By dove, (ciptain, there was a tlasli from the 
very .South Rea island in (inestion! what a 
coincidence! what a demonstration was there! 
and oh! what a glorious mirror-plate miglit bo 
uiit from tluit sheet of Are, for the niurdorer to 
see htraaelf in. Thank God, none of us liavo 
been in the South ,Se!i», like tiie wicked cap- 
tain in the legend.” 

Tliero was no further reply to this, and Sig- 
nor llomelli was silent and iiiiusually pale 
during the reinninder of the evening. After 
waiting one hour, during whicli there followed 
no more thunder aud lightning, and then a 
second hour till the moon was up, he arose 
with his daughter and went home. 


Chaw'eii III. 

Again the season came round which called 
Kredoriok Hume to town for another session, 
to (iiiish hi.s medical studies, and get his de- 
gree as a phy.sieian; and once more he prepared 
to take a tender leave of iiis Julia, whom he 
loved more than fame or life. Overcome Iiy 
Ids deep pas.sien, he confe.sscd it all to tlie 
maiden: and when he cangiit lior trembling at 
his declaration, how could .she explain her 
emotion otherwise than by confessing, de- ! 
spite of her pride, that their love was mutual? i 
or answer for it better than by pledging her i 
trotli for ever, in return for ids vow of con- 
ataneyf 

About. Cliristnios, Antonio Cardo came from 
Mr. Baillie's to spend a few holidays at Green- 
wells Cottage, One night Signora Roraelli 
gravely asaumod the character of a prophetic 
iiuprovisatrice, and told the fntnre fortunes of 
Mrs. Matlier's household. "And now,” .said 
slio to Antonio, "Come forward, young haiper; 

, you look there for all the world as if you were 
about to be sot down for a murderer.” The 
boy started ; and: went out; but in s few minutes 
ho returned, and, flinging himself on his fcnec.s. 


before -Miss Komelli, bo firayed her, for tlie 
love of Heaven, to reserve her ungentle pro- 
pheej’. “Up, foolish boy,” said Julia, “why, 
you look indeed as if your conscience were 
fairly measured; as if the red cap fitted you. 
WeU, Antonio, you are either waggish or simple 
to an uncommon stretch. ” The boy rose with a 
groan, and Julia’s father entering the room at 
this moment, he took up a .small knife from 
the table, ami shaking it at the Signor Captain, 
said, in a voice tremliling with emotion, "your 
foolish daughter, sir, says that I aiii to be a 
murderer. ” On no ansivor being returned, lie 
bit the handle of the knife for a moment, and 
then laid it down. 

Mext evening, a party being assembled at 
the cottage, and .luUa Roinelli being there, 
she was of course an object of general attention 
and the moat a-ssiduous gallantry. During a 
dance, Antonio, wlio had refused to play on 
ttie harp, sat moodily in a corner, watciiing 
the graceful signora, aud louring a.gairist the 
.smiles of her partner; heedless at tlie same 
time of his sister, who, when she slopped near 
liim in the dance, gently chid him one while, 
and then, smiling in her happy mood with a 
tearful glance, whicii asked him to share her 
joy, patted him below the chin, and bid him 
ri.se and dance merrily. Mi.ss Romelli saw the 
.sisterly love of Charlotte, and, in her good 
nature, a little wliilo after, she made up to the 
youth, aud, speaking to him as if he wore 
merely a shy and timid schoolboy, insisted 
upon his taking part in the dance. “ I’rithee, 
do not think me quite a boy, ” said ho in return. 
Signora, as the best rejoinder, ropoatod her 
invitation, upon wliich ho started up, and 
flinging his arms with mad violence around 
her neck, saluted her before the whole company. 
Julia disengaged herself, blushing. There was 
bridling on the part of the ladie.s; liearty 
langhtor and cheers from old bachelors; and 
some of the young .gallants looked very high, 
and ready to call the offender to aceount. Rig- 
nov Romelli looked grave and moody after the 
strange .salutation; and poor Gliarlotte hung 
down licr head, aud grailually withdrew from 
I the room. As for the culprit hiinself, he 
walked haughtily out, and was I'olloweil by 
Mrs. Mather, who took him to task in another 
apartment. The amiable Miss Pearce had 
likewise followed to approve her former pro- 
phecy of trouble from such guests; but her 
•patroness was, not in the vein for tolerating 
officious wisdom, and forestalling that virgin’s ■ 
..charitable puiqioac, she turned her to the right- 
about in , a mnment, 

"Aud now, mad boy,” demanded the old 
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Iiuiy, “yliat meant this outrageous solecism? 
Kor my sake, what, did you mciin, Antonio 
iJai'iio? " “ Kind am! gracions lady," he re- 

plied, do not <ine.stion me just now. But if 
you would Jiave me .saved from perdition, bind 
me hand and foot, and .send me far .way over 
.seas and lauds.” •' If lliis is all yon have to 
siiv for your.-ieir." returned Miv. Mather, “it 
is certainly a, very pretty speech: though it i.s 
far aliove my comprehension, Uo — no ; tlie * 

thing was a breach of good manners: but I 
don’t e.vact!y see that your preeioiis aonl’.s en- 
d.tngorcd, or that you arc entitloil to he scut to 
Botany Bay for stealing a bit ]siK.s— doubtless ! 
your first offence." “ Well, my c-vcolltiit apo- 
logist,” .said Anto.iiio, “if you will use a little 
address, and bring Signora .lulia hither, I will 
ask her forgiveness perhaps.” “You are a 
very foolish young man indeed,” returned the 
. old lady, who was one of those persons wliose 
humour it is, without abating from their real 
good nature, to vise in their demands or re- 
proaches when anything like concession has 
been made. “I ':iy it — a very fooli.-.h boy; 
anil 1 have a great mind to lot the young lady 
be angry at you for ever; .and so I don’t think 
I shall either bring her or send her.” 

Cardu knew very well that these words of 
his hostess, as she left the apartracut. implied 
anything but a deoisivo negative; and he sat 
still waiting the eiitranee of .rulia, who, after a I 
few minutes, made her appearance accordingly, | 
whh Mrs. Mather. “ Xow, my most gracious ; 
iKistess,” said the youth, rising and turning to 
the latter, “you must give ns leave for a brief j 
while, for I have something particular to say I 
to this young lady.” Mrs. Mather looked to 
signora. “U yes, by all means,” said .fiilia, 

“ do according to liis recpiest, and let me hear 
this wonderful secret.” 

W'hoii Jtr.i, .Mather had retired, the boy 
Cardo advanced, and .said to .Tulia in a voice 
tronibling with emotion, “ V\^jll you judge me, 
fair Italian, and condeinn me by cold-hearted 
rules? If you do, 1 ask ten thousand pardons 
for rny rudouo.ss to-night, ” ‘ ‘ And, pray, what 
right have 1, sir, to give dispensations beyond 
the laws of wise and prudent society?” “0, 
let me v;iry my question then, beautiful wo- 
man,” said the pas.sionate boy, flin^ng himself 
on his knees before her, — “Can you forgive 
my deep soul then for loving yon to madness, 
.lulia Romelli?” “ Now, shall 1 laugh at yon 
for a very Ibolish hoy, or shall 1 bid you rise 
at once, if yon would not have me leave the 
apartment as quickly? Kow, sir, that you are 
up (for you seem to dread the imputation of 
boyhood), let me tell you, that when 1 spoke 


j of the rights of society I g.ave no liberty to 
suppose that my own maidenly feeling would 
be more liberal than such a laiv. Tlie truth 
i.s, .sir, I have nothing farther to add or hear-, 
unless you sent for me to ask pardon for ymur 
breach of good manners, in which case, I read- 
ily allow, that I mi.stook you so much as hced- 
les.sly to give yon some provocation. As for 
the offence itself, really you seem : so very 
foolish that I know not whether I do right in 
saying (with a smile), that it w'ii.s not by any 
means very grievous;” “ Ls that all? — is that 
all?” said the ihilian boy. “Ko — no; you 
must let my heart love you, and you must love 
me in return. 0, if you value your father’s life, 
and your own peace; and if you would save me 
from pcrdildou, you must become my wife, 
lady!” •' Why, sir, I do think it were charity 
to believe tliat you have lost your reason. You 
are most foolish else, I will not stay flippantly 
to debate your hoyi.sh ijropo-al; but, young 
air. Antonio Cavdo 1 think is your name, can 
yon — ” “Mother in Hoiivenl” interrupted 
Cardo. “Do you thhih so? only think sal 
Wily, my .sister's name is Cliariotte Cardo, and 
by Heaven [ think she is a lady. A'ou will 
say. Are we not dependent? Yes, to that -..for 
a certain overwhelming reason I have allowed 
it for a little while; but soon the whole shall be 
accounted for.” "Condescend not for me, 
sir,” said .lulia, “to vindicate your dignity or 
pride: I have no right, nor am I disposed, to : 
offond either.” “Perhaps not, young lady. 
But bo wise and wary as you list, cold and 
cruel, I shall only love you the more; or plague 
you with mj' demon ; there are hut two, alter- 
natives; and I must ho miserable in either, I 
am afraid.” “Bir,'’ said Julia angrily, and 
walking away, “I will pay the only compli- 
ment which I can reasonably bestow upon you, 
by telling you that your conduct oliligcs me to 
discontinue my visits in future at this house.” 
“One moment — -.stay then, signora,” cried 
Antonio, stepping between her and the door, , 
“ Listen to me this once. Mrs. Mather loves 
yon deai'ly, and so does .Frederick Hume, and 
so does , Charlotte Cardo, and so does — — . 
Well, so do you also love to visit at this house ; 
and never for me shall you forego that delight, 
never for me shall the three excellent persons 
above named forego your delightful presence. 

I shall leave this house for ever tO-moiTOW 
morning, nor plague you more.” " I must 
now do you justice, sir,” said the fair Italian. 

“ and though you certainly .speak like a foolish 
boy, I will not urge this, but address you as a 
frank, open-minded, honourable, man, and tell 
you at once that my affections are already 


eiicaiieil. ituii my vow of iionstanuy nuulc to 
anotliciv " " JSnmigii said. Signora Kumelli; I 
call ifiiess wiio that highly favoured youth is; 
and I wit! say tliero is not a nobler lieavt than 
his in all t.lie earth. Forgive me, young lady, 
and iet me not detain you longer. Ueasaiired 
too, luy importincnl .solioitations are ended for 

The liidy withdrew, and Antonio, locking 
the doin', jiaoed hurriedly up and down the 
apiirtiiumt. .Signor Itoinelli in the mcautinie 
laid retired from the house. The yellow moon 
was swiimning tlirongh the streams, hut not 
in unison with the lovely night was the heart 
of this Itjilian captain as ho wtilked forth along 
till) hank. “ liy I leaven," said he to himself, 
“tiiis boy, CiU'do, knows it all! whether from 
jiroplictic divination, or whether the sea hath 
given up her doad to Ueelnrc against me. I 
will as soon believo tlrat those hot seething 
hrainst of his could prodneo the literal dagger 
which his hand .seems always in the act of 
clutehiag, an tliiit they could frame that eele- 
Imited suadegeud, without some horrid col- 
lusion.. Well, ’ti.s passing strange; hut the 
'imp seem.s daily ripening fur some disclosure, 
or for some act of vengeance, and I must fore- 
stall him in both. How shall it iie done? 
Stay now, let me see — he is nearly mad; that 
imial he allowed by all — well, then, can 1 not 
get a profe.ssion(il verdict to that effect ? Stay 
now, ia not Stewart, the principal physician of 
the Inuatio asylum in the neighhouring town, 
a suitor of my daughter? I can eivsily see that 
he is hold and unprincipled, and the other 
consulting pliysiciane are old women. iVell, 
may I not possess Stewart with the belief that 
my d.aughter love.s thi.s Antonio Canlo, and get 
him to Warrant the removal of the boy to the 
mad-house, in virtue of hi.s late strange hehav- 
iour, which, to common observation, will amply 
justify a oharge of lunacy? Stewart, I think, 
will do it in tlie faith that my daughter will 
never give hev.-»lt to one that has been in bed- 
lam; and I, for nty share, adll gain the secur- 
ity, that whatever he may hint or declare in 
future, relative to wliat 1 think he knows of 
mo, will he easily asenbed to a taint of r-oinain- 
ing maducss. Any period, however short, in 
that redoubted place, will aerve Stewart’s mo- 
tives and mine: but if Iho horrid sympathy of 
the house make a convert of his sonl to the 
propriety of his chaiira, HO much the better. 
Now, Stewart is- at pre.sont in the cottage, and 
why may not the thing be carried into effect 
tlri.<; very uiglit? By his authority, we shall 
get couBtables from the village without a mo- 
ment's delay-” 


llomellt lost no time in making his roprosen- 
tations to .Stewart, who, , hearing the signor’s 
professions in his favour relative to Julia’s love, 
if Oardo could be morally black-balled, ga\'C in 
without hesitation to the wicked scheme, Mrs. 
Mather, overcome by the .explanations of tbe 
doctor, and by the dread of having a madman 
ill her house, wa.s constrained also to accede, 
and charitably undertook to detain Cliarlotte 
in a remote part of the liouso, till her brother 
.should be seized and carried off, which wa.s In 
be done as quietly a.s possible. The door, 
however, of the room in which he had locked 
him.self had to be forced, as he eonid not bo 
prev.ailed upon to open it ; and ere the constables 
could do this, and overcome the resistance which 
he offered to their attempts to seize him, the 
whole house liad been alarmed, and crowded to 
Boe what was the matter. Charlotte, when she 
saw him in custody, uttered a piercing shriek, 
and fell in a swoon to the ground; some of tbe 
ladies retired with her; otliers, with oompassioii, 
drew around the haptes boy, while Stewart, 
who was a bold and callous tactician, would 
not attend the unhappy slater till he iiad en- 
1 forced the necessity of sending the brother to 
the madhouse, 

“lia!” cried poor Antonio, at mention of 
this horrid destination: and a convul.sive shud- 
der ran through his frame. He turned a rue- 
ful .glance on Julia Homelli, whitst at the same 
i time he {remblod as if Iiis slight body would 
have been shaken to pieces. “.So, you ruf- 
fians,” ho said, at length, “you have crushed 
my poor sister down to. the earth, and all for 
what? Wliere is my lirokon flower? well,-- • 
.she i.s better hence, head on; — and, gentle- 
men, 1 am not very nmd perhaps. .Look to 
Charlotte, and tell her I have escaped-— aiiy- 

tliiug hut ” Lend him out then. He bowed 

totlie company with a kind of wild, unstead- 
fast energy; and was led away manacled, 

Much, indeed, w:is Fredoriok Hume siirpri.sed 
and shocked to hear from Mrs. Mather’s next 
letter, of Antonio's fate, and ho doteriniuod to 
visit the country as soon a.s po.ssibhj, for the 
express purpo.se of seeing the poor Italian hoy. 
A few weeks after this, he was sitting in his 
apartment one evening with two or three of 
his college ehums, when his landlady aimouneed 
to him that a young lady was in another apiirt- 
ment waiting to see him. "Wliji this is 
something,” said Proderiefc, rising and follow- 
ing the mistress of the hou.se— “who can it 
possibly be?” "Ah, you are a lucky dog, 
Hume,’! observed one of his companions; 
.“Some very fond, faithful, or despairing shop-: 
herdesal” said a second. 
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Little ilM these gay ehapa know the cause of 
such a visit, for it was jxior (.ihiirlotto Cardo 
herself : and no sooner did she see Frederick, 
than, grasping his pi'offered hand, she fell, on 
her knees, and looking him wistfully iu the 
face, cried, “ Oh, my poor brother, have mercy 
on me, good sir, and help him, ’ “ Poor child ! ” 
said Huino, raising her, "I am afraid I can 
do little for him; but I sliali lose no time now 
in seeing him. Can 1 do anytliing for him in 
tlie moantirae?” " i do not know, sir," said 
Charlotte, confusedly; aware, prol)al)iy for the 
first tiinn, that .slie had undertaken a foolish 
jonrnuy. “ .\nd have you come all this way, 
Charlotte, for niy poor help?” “ 0, sjieak not,. 
Mr. Hume, of niiie.s, or hundreds of miles, in 
such a ea.se, if you can do anything for us. I 
am told there .are great pliy.sicians iu this city. 

Perhap.s you know them, and perhaps” 

She stopped short. “ Well, my good girl,” 
said Prederiuk, clapping her on the .slioulder, 
“for your sistnly love, everything shall be 
done for your brother that man cun do. I 
shall .see him first myself, and that ere long; 
and then I shall consult on his ea.se with one 
or two eminent doctors, friends of mine.” 
“ God bless you, sir, all the days of your life!” 
said the Italian girl, sobbing almost hy.steri- 
cally from her full and grateful heart. “ I 
have no other friend on eartli that I can seri- 
ously trust; they are all hollow, or foolish in 
their kindness.” “ Does Mrs. Mather know 
of this pious journey of yonrs, Charlotte?” 
asked Frederick. “ Forgive me, sir — she tried 
vor-y much to dissuade me, and bade me write 
if T cho.se- — but, iiurdon me, sir, I thought it. 

bettoi- ” “To see me personally, you 

would say ? Well, Charlotte, yon argue fairly 
that letters are but .sceond-nite advoc.atC8, 
though, to do my.self jn.stice, I think, in such 
a ease as this of your brother’s illness, the 
mere representation of the thing w.as enough 
to make me do my very utmo.st. Now, Char- 
lotte, that you may not be ultimately disap- 
pointed, lot ine warn you ” The'rnaidon 

here looked so piteously', that he was fain to 
add, “ Well, I have good hopes that he may 
soon recover.” To this Charlotte answered 
nothing; for in the natural sophistry of the 
heart under an overwiicltning wish, she durst 
not appear conlidout, lest .she should again 
provoke the doubts of her medical Aristaroh, 
as if the evil were not, when she had not heard 
it literally oxi)ressed by another. Yet still, 
when, .Frederick tried to change the conver- 
sation, by asking indifferent questions, she 
brought it back to the subject which engrossed 
her heart, by citing instances of some who had 


been confined as lunatics, though they were 
not, and of others who had grailually recovered 
their reason. 

Ecsiguing Charlotte to his landlady’s esire 
for the night, Frederick in the morning pro- 
vided for her a seat iu the mail, and took 
leave of her, with the promise, that he would 
make a point of , being at Greenwells in little 
more than a week. 

In less than ten days he visited Antonio in 
his cell, and found the poor boy lying lowly in 
his straw, and chained, because, as the keeper 
explained, he had made the ino.st desperate 
efforts to get out. Ho arose, as Hume entered, 

I and, with a suspieioiis look, demanded, “ Are 
' yoii also come to spy out the nakedne.ss of the 
iaiul?” “Do you not know mo, Antonio?” 
asked Frederick, kindly. “I think I do,” 
answered the hoy, with a faint smile; “but do 
you know me under this sad change of affairs? ” 
“ You have not been very well, I understand?” 
said Hume. “ No doubt you were given to 
understand so,” was the answer; “liut if you 
will request that official gentleman to retire for 
a little, I shall undeceive you.” 

Frederick did .so; and the keeper, having 
withdrawn accordingly, the poor patient, with 
a tear iu his eye, looked eagerly at Hume, and 
said, “ Are you too, sir, against me? Holy 
Virgin! will you also leave nio here, and go 
and tell the world I am truly mad?” “ Well, 
my good hoy,” .said Frederick,, “you must, be 
very quiet, and yon w'Ui soon give the lie to' 
the fliai'go; I .am glad to see you as you are.” 
“ God in heaven! to be .sure, -sir. As you say, 
very quiet I must be, and reason good; and all 
that. Let me tell you, Dr. Hume, you haVs 
not a good method with madmen. Nothing 
manages them so well as grave hairier, half- 
angry and half-yielding ; or stern and unmiti- 
gated awe, which overrules them as the lower 
range of the creation ts controlled by the ‘ hu- 
man face divine.’ You may try these method.s 
with me, if you th'ink me Imna fide insane. 
But, oh, rather hear me, sir, this once, and 
give me justice; take for granted that I am in. 
my right mind; alfuet neitlior kindness iior 
menace in your words; but .speak with measman 
to man, and then you shall not lose perhaps the 
only opportunity of saving my body and my 
spirit from this unhallowed coercion, for I may 
soon be ill enougli.” “ Whatever you liave to, 
state,” returned Hume, “I .shall in the first 
place hear you without interruption.” ,"1 
readily grant, sir,” said the supposed maniao,. 
"that you have good, reason to believe me in- 
sane, and that it is .a very difficult thing for 
yea to he satisfied of the contrary. On the 


otlior Imiiil. it: is no easy matter for nie, dnifert 
and tortnred us I have been by my horrid coii- 
fiiieraeiit, to refrain from tiie ‘wiiijfod words’ 
of an in<iiijnaiit spirit. But I .-ihall try to be 
calm and ooiisistont; and you must try to be 
unprejutiiced and discriniiiiatiiig. You .see, 
sir, I go to work aeareely like a lunatic, fliiiee 
I liavc .sense and reason to provide allowance 
forjrrelimiiiiiry diiiiciilties.” “ Very well; tell 
me wliat you wi.sli, good Antonio: what can I 
flo foryou?” “liitheryoii have little tact. Dr. 
Ilunie, or you .still think me innd, since you 
speak in that particular tone of voice — I know 
it well. The ilod of heaven help mo in my 
words at this time, tliat I may not sircak from 
my full and inirniiig heart, and you misintcr- 

"My dear icl low. Antonio Oardo," said j 
Prodorick, with kind earnastno.ss, “for your 
own sake, and for your sister C’lmrlotte's sake. 

I will not leave this part of the country, till 1 
have thoroughly sifted the caii.se and roasoii- 
ahlenes.s of your coufinement ; yet you must 
allow me to do the thing with prudence. I 
may not he able to got you released to- night; 
hut, as t said before, I am dispo.«ed this very 
moment to lioar and judge what you have to 
propose or .state. .1 think you ought not now 
to be snspieic)u,s of me!” 

Avo Maria! ” said Antonio — “ Holy Virgin 
of firaco, you have .sent one wise and honour- 
aide man to my wretched cell; and I think my 
hour ol‘ deliverance mii.st now bo at hand. 
What shall I say to, you, Dr. lluino? Wliat 
argument shall 1 try, to lay fast a foundation 
on which your faith in my sanity may he built? 
Pmv 0! ilBsnredly beneath the gracious eye of 
Heaven, there cannot he a fitter temple for 
(liiiirity to divoll in. The truth is, Frederick 
Hume. 1 may at times in my life liave fell the 
madness of whirling and intense passion; and 
1 have a horrid fear that my days shall eIo.se 
ill darkues.s, in pits wliich I dare not name, in 
dreams, I he dark alienation of the mind. I 
am thus candid, the better to assure you that 
mysoiil at present is self-pn.ssessed .and compact,, 
of iirin and wholesome .service. Think, too, 
.that :I have leapt against my cage till my heart 
has liecn-weli-nigh breaking; that my spirit, 

. from feverish irritability, has been a furnace 
Bcvcu times heated, in the next alteration of feel- 
ings, to he ovcvwiielmed by a sufl’oeating calm- 
ncBs. Eemomher that I have lived for months 
amidst those horrid cries whieh thicken the air 
of this place : and, above all, that I know well 
I should not: he bore. : Such things, may make- 
me mad at times; but say, sir, am not I toler- 
ably well, every drawback considered?’’ “Good 


God!’’ answered Hume, “ what tlien conld be 
their purpose or meaning in thm coufinement, 
of yours!” “ My heart, Dr. Hume, is ready to 
cast out enn'espoluliug flame, s witli your indi.g- 
nant speech and question; hut 1 shall bo calm, 
and not commit my-self, because 1 still think 
God liath broiiglit round a gnicious hour and a 
just m.an. Wliat slnail I say to you ag-iin, Dr. 
Hume? Try me by any proces.s of logic. 
Shall it he an anjumaikim ad homhiejii, a.s my 
kind old tutor styles it? Sliall 1 rcusim on my 
present situation, and tell you that tilings are 
not well managed in tliis phiee? The treat- 
ment is too uniform, and general, and unmo- 
dified; whereas, by a proper scale, the patient 
should be led from one degree of- liberty to 
another, according to his good bohavionr, that 
so he might calculate, that so lie might exercise 
and strengthen Ids reason, tiiat so he might 
respect hini.-wlf, and gradually improve, Now, 
sir, judge me aright. Nature, in dread appre- 
hension, sets me far above vanity; and 1 will 
ask you h:ive I not iitiored deep wisdom? You 
have not detected aught like the disjointed 
fervour of lunacy in my speech ! My thoughts 
are not abrupt and whirling, but well attem- 
pered, and softly .shaded, as tlie eoming on of 
steep.” By my soul, Cardo,” said .Frederick, 

“ 1 think you have been most, gro-ssly abused,” 
“Have I not, liave 1 not?” “Whose doing 
w;w this? and can you guess why it was?” 
a.sked Hume. “J. owe it to lionielli and 
Stewart, " answered Antonio. ‘ ‘ 'I’lie wliorofore 
I know not, unlos.s it ho that T have loved tmi 
ardently, and shall never ociise to love. Signora 
EaiiicUi. Go away, sir, and be like the rest of 
tliB world; leave me hei'o to ])(;risli; for yon, 
too, love the maiden, ambiiiiiy he ofl’ended at . 
my passion,” “ It is my business, in tlie first 
instance,” answered Hume, " to follow common 
humanity and justice. 1 sliall instantly over- 
haul this damnable oppnissiim, and call the 
above men to task. You mu.st he (juiet in tlie 
I meantime.” “0, let it not he long, then! — let 
it not belong! — lot it not he long! — If you 
know . how my good angel, young Charlotte 
Cardo, has made me liope for your coming! 1 f 
you knew how 1 have counted the wealts, tlie 
■ days, the hoars, tlie minutes, I’oi' you! How 
my heart has beat loudly at every sound for 
you, from morning, till nigiit darkened above 
my mstling straw, and all for your coming! 
And in the tedious nig'ht- watches too! when 
my Bonl longed in vain to rest for a little while 
beyond the double gates of horn and ivory, in 
the weary land of Morpheus ! Merciful sleep I— 
Merciful .sleep! How many worn and ghost- 
like spirits yearn and cry to lie within the 
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dreimiy girdle of thy enchanted land. Let 
tlifiin ill, (.Miod! T’lie belly’s fever and the 
mind's fever, calentures of the hrain and 
oarcerings of the pulse, revenge, and appre- 
hensinn, and trembling, fears of death that 
visit me in the night when 1 lie here, terror 
to be alone !e.st indeed I lose my reason— and 
oh ! hope deferred — and then outwardly, around 
me day and night, beleaguering the iasue-s of 
my soul, and making me mad by the more dint 
of habit, wild laughter imfathonied by reason, 
■sliarp erics, ‘as fust as milLwhccls strike,’ j 
shrieking groan.s as from the liiirt mandrake, j 
imuldy lilii‘iplieniips, enough to turn tiie sweet 
red blood of the hearer into blaek infatuation 
and do.spaiv; add all these preeious ingredients 
to tile boiling liuart of pride witliin, and wliat 
iiavc you got ? 0, something worse than a 

witch’s caaldrou, boiling 'thiek and slab’ with 
tlie most damned pliysioal ]>areels, and casting 
up the smeared scums of hell ! And such, sir, 
hii.s been my lot here, uiul therefore I pray that 
God may put svvitt gra«iou.s thoaglit tor me 
into your hoart! U, let it not be long, for the 
knowledge of liope will make me only the more 
irritable, and it will be very dangerons for me 
if that hope be deferred. I will amuse myself 
counting off bundles of .straw till yon visit me 
again, if you do not die, as I am afraid you 
may, ere you can free me.” “yiow then, 1 
must take m.v leave of you, Antonio, as it is 
needless for mo to say anything farther at this 
time.” "For the love of the sweet A'^irgin 
Mother, Frederick Hume,” said the Italian 
boy, l.hiwiug himself down .among his .straw 
with a violence which made his chains rattle, 

speak comfort toiny sister, who has pitched 
her tout and set down her soul's vest within the 
shadow of one uiiliappy hoy’s heart. I shall 
sleep none to-night. Parowcll, sir, and think 
upon me!” He no.stlod with his head in the 
straw, and Fivilerick Hiime left the unliappy 

Cn.M'TRn IV. 

Tlio keeper of tlie asylum had either been 
convinced of Canlo’s lunacy, or had lieen 
bribed to make his reports to that effect; and 
ilurne, when he entered the poor hoy’s cell, 
had no doubt whatever that the thing was as 
represent eil: Imt now ho was fully conviueed 
of the contrary, and proceeded without delay 
loudly to challenge the wicked or foolish aflair. 
T-iad the lir.st movers of it thought that he was 
to be ill the country so soon, they would pro- 
bably have taken care not to let liim vi.sit 
Antonio privately ; and they wore not a little 
startled when Hume entered his strong re^ 


monstranee, and declared tluat the hoy had 
been moat unjustifiably eoulineil. As ibr i!o- 
mclli, his ends were already in a great raoiisuro 
served, and he eared not much further about 
the thing. Stewart, who was jealous of Hume's 
professiouil cluiaiter and his pre.seut inter- 
ference, made a show as if he would gainsay 
Frederick's opiniou to the very utmost. The 
other consulting pliysieians, uottled, no doubt, 
that their grave wisdom should bo impugned 
by a stripling, were in a disposition sooner to 
fortify themselves in iiijiistiee, thau to .see and 
acknowledge the trutii, ivere it made as plain 
I to them as day. When they lieard, however, 
that Hume was determined to make a repi-e- 
sentation of the case to the magistrates of the 
place, and to visit the asylum again ere long, 
with one or two of the priueipal Edinburgh 
phy.sieiaus, they were a little alanned; and 
Stewart, particularly, from his cou.soiou.sue.ss 
of the truth of what Frederick hart stated, de- 
teruiined that Cardo should have an oppor- 
tunity of making hiso.scape, whieh would save, 
him.self the shame of being publicly obliged to 
yield to Hume’s interference. 

About a week after the above intorviow 
betwixt Antonio and our young doctor, Mias, 
I’caieo, Signor KouielH, and his daugliter (for 
tlie signor had excused himself pretty well to. 
Frederick), and two or three more, were sitting 
one evening in Mrs, Mather’s parlour. The 
caudles had jnst been lighted. Immediately 
the door opened, and admitted a young man, 
bareheaded, and in worn attire. As he came 
slowly forward, he waved ids hand mournful], y. 
and attempted to speak, imt .-‘eemed, from 
emotion, niialile for the task. He was now 
seen to he Antonio Cardo, though lie had 
grown so tall of late, and was so very pale, 
tliat he was not so ea.sil.v roco,giuzcd. There 
was a tear in his eye, a slight dilatiitioii of his 
nostril, and a quivering all round Itis inoiitli, 
like One whose honour has been doubted, and 
who lias just come from trial and danger, and 
indignant vietoiy. Were an idiot to gain 
reason and iiigh intolleet, and to bo seen walk- 
ing stately with wise men, who would not 
weep at the sublime .sight’? Nor is it without 
awfnl interest that ive behold a man composed 
and serene, after eoining out of a dark dream 
of insanity, the fine liglit of reason oximliu.g 
from the unsettled chaos of his eye, and a tear 
there, the last witness of the imaccountahlo 
struggle. Some of the young ladies who now 
saw Antonio Cardo lately recovered, as they 
had heard, from such a fit, hud been talking 
of him a little before, and styling iiim "poor 
unhappy creature;” but no sooner did lie 



ajuii.'ar before tlieni, redeemed, a» they tlioughf. 1 resolved to defer his journey till be should see 
him to lie, graceful and beautifully pale as he the issue of her illness; and, in the inuiintiiue, 
iras, than he gained the yearning respect of he procured for her the best medical attend' 
all, and was n prouder object to every heart j iinee, determined to doevcrytliiug which Iminan 
tliun a lirhiegrooin from his chiiinbcr. fie ad- i skill could do for llie beaiitiiul alien. By the 
vanned slowly without speaking, and sat down | advice ofhis medical friends, in accordance with 
on a sofa like a wayfaring man wearied out ■ his own view of the case, lie would liayo bcuIi 
with his journey. (Jharlotto entered the room, i her to her native Italy; hut this she overruleil, 

' ■ " ■ ■ ' ■ declaring she would he buried in Mrs. Mather’s 


"There ho is ,at last!" cried ahe. when she 
saw' him, and throwing herself upon his neck, 
rile .swooned .nvay, overcome hy a thrill of joy. 
Kindly for a ivliiic did God hold her spirit 
entnmceii, that she might not be agonized at 
her brother’s .sudden and strange departure. 
For Antonio at thi.s inonumt ohserving Signor 
Uumellij whom his weak and dazzled ayes luul 
not till now aeon, laid his .sister, like an indif- 
ferent thing, upon the sofa, started forward, 
and pointing with his finger to Moinelli, whis- 
pered deeply, " Have I found you, mine enemy? 
Take care of that mim, good people, or iny soul 
bIuiU tear liim to pieces." 

Like an unreclaimed savage, the lioy grinded 
his teeth as ho hung for a moment in his thi-cat- 
ening attitude; but ho was seen to be working 
under some strong rostraiut, till all at once he 
mailed out of the house, and was lost in the 
dark nigdit. Days, weeks, and months passed, 
and still he came not, nor had his friends hoard 
anything of him, During the .summer every 
young beggar lad tliat came to Oreenwells 
Oottage was keenly aerntiuizod by poor Cluir- 
lottc Ciivdo; and every day she went to the fop 
of a green hill in tlie iicighhourliood, to bade 
for travellers along the road, or coming over the 
open nuw. But all iier an.viety wa.s in vain; 
Antonio eaine not, and she begun to droop. 
In the house she walked softly, with downcast 
eyes: she wa.s .•■ileiit and kind, and very shy, 
though every one loved her. Amidst gay com- 
pany she scarcely seemed to know whei-e .she 
Was, sitting motionless on her clnair, or oblig- 
ingly playing to the dance without ever seom- 
mg to lie weiivied. To every one that kiinlly 
requested her to take part in the amusement 
she answered by a shake of the head and a faint 
.-mite. 

Besides sorrow for Iier brother’s nnaeeoun- 
table absence, anotlier passion, wliicli no one 
.suspected, was beginning to prey upon the 
heart of tliia Italian maiden; and no sooner 
did she hear l?redei'ick Hume, about the be^ 
gintiing of autumn, propose to go in a few 
weeks to Paris, there to retnain during the 
winter, than .she decl ined so fast in. her he,al th , 
that in a few' day.s she eould scaroely walk 
.about (ho house Observing with in finite regret 
her increiirting feebleness, Kredcrick humanely [ 


owm ai.sle. 

“Can none of you tell me,” said she one 
day to Brederiek, who was alone with her in 
the room, as she sat upon the sofa, "w'liat has 
become of niy poor harper?” “To he sure, 
Charlotte,” he answered, “I know very well 
where he la. He is olf to Italy for a while, 
and will take caro of himself, for your sake, 
you may bo assured.” " You are a kind gentle- 
man, sir,” returned the maiden; “hut it will 
not do. Yet what boots such a life as mine? 
Itet me die. You will he happy with the beau- 
tiful .Signora fionielli when I am gone, and 
then she will be assured that I cannot envy 
her.” 

As she said tliis, she covered her face witll 
one hand, whilst she extended the other. It 
was pale as a lily bleauhod with rains; and 
well could Frederick see that the narrow blue 
rings of Death, lier bridegroom, W'era on the 
.attenuated fingers. He took the hand and 
gently kissed it, bidding her take eounage, and 
saying that .she must take care of her life for 
her brotlier's sake. At this the maiden, not 
without a little irritable violence, hastily with- 
drew her hand, and (used it to assist in hiding 
the tears wdiich began to burst throngli between 
the fingers of the other. Tromhling succeeded, 
and a violent heaving of heart, such as tlireat- 
ened to iwnd her beautiful body to pieces. 
At this delicate moment Mrs. Mather entered 

le room, and hastened to her assistance. 

One .afternoon, about a week after this, an 
eminent doctor from the neighbouring town, 
who generally attended the maidcu, took 
Frederick Hume aside, .and in answer to, his 
intiniries regarding her appoaratico that day, 
said, “There is but one pn.ssible way, Hume, 
of saving that girl’s life.” “ For God's sake, 
name it, sir," returned Frederick. “ A"ou will 
be surprised, perhaps shocked, Dr. Hume,” 
continued the other physiciiin; “hut it is my 
duty to tell it to you. : IFcll, then, that Italian 
^1, is dying of love for you.” “Whom do 
you mean, sir? Not Charlotte Cardo?” said 
.Frederick, afraid of the uonviction which had 
flashed upon him. “I cannot be wrong. 
Frederick,” replied the other; “ Mre. .Afather 
Muted, the thing to me some time-ago. : T have 
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seen it from tie manner of the girl and her. 
emotion in your presence, compaml with her 
maimer when I visited lier without your being 
witli ino, To-day slie spoke of you under a 
Hliglit degree of delirium, and when she re- 
covered, I made her eonfesa the ivhole to me. ” 
“You have at least done well to tell me," said 
Hume, anxiously. “ But what must be done?” 
“ Whj', sir, a.S the mere physician in this case, 
my opinion generally, and without any refereneo 
1,0 other circurnstaneos, i.s, that you must for- 
miilly make the girl your bride this very night, 
if you would give lier a chance for life. To 
reniovo lier preying suspense, and dread of 
lo-sing you, may italin her spirit, and load to 
ultimate recovery.” “ You are an honest, hut 
.“cvere, counsellor,” .said Frederick, .shaking his 
medical friend by the hand with desperate 
energy; “Imb, for Clod’s sake, .sir, go not away 
till you toll me again what must he done. 
lYere myself merely the sacrifice, I should not 
hesitate one moment — nor perhaps think it a 
sacrifice. But, good God! 1 stand pledged to 
another lady — to Miss Homelli. And now, 
how can I act? Can there not bo at least a 
little delay — say for a week?” “ 1 think not, 
sir. No, assuredly. But ” “Sir?” de- 

manded Frederick, eagerly, interrupting him; 
"speak to me, sir, and propose something. 

1 have entire confidence in your wisdom." 
“ 1 was merely about to remark,” continued 
the uncompromising physician, “that it i.s 
indeed a puzzling case.” “The woitsi of it 
is,” said Hume, “that Miss Jiomclli is at least 
fifty miles hence, witli her father, at bathing- 
quarters; and I ought, by all means, to see 
her and he ruled by lier in tlii.s matter. Such 
is certainly my duty.” “Mue.h may he saiil 
on botli sides,” briefly remarked the jdiysiciait, 
wlw, most abstractly conscientious in his pro- 
fessional character, would' not advise against 
the moans of saving his patient’s life. “ 1 will 
bear the blame, then,” said Hume, after a, short 
but intense pause. “ I cannot see that orphan- 
child perish without my attempting to save 
her. Miss liomelU, 1 trust, will either he 

jiroud or msignanimovis, and so ^the sooner, 

sir, the ceremony is performed the lutUer.” 

The next point was to break tlje proposal to 
Mr?. Mather; bnt besides her wish to see Miss 
Romelli become the wife of Frederick, she was 
scandalized at the idea of his marrying a girl 
whom, despite of her affection for Charlotte, 
she hesitated not at this time to style a wan- 
dering gipsy. "Prithee, madam,” said Fre- 
derick, bitterly, “do not so speak of my wife 
that, is to be, hut go prepare for this strange 
wedding.” “Never, never,” replied the old 


lady; “it is all vile .art in the huzzy to inveigle 
yon into a snare; 1 can see that.” “Never- 
theless, the thing shall be done,” returned 
Hume, firmly. “ And I must tell yon, madam, 
without any reference to my interest in lier, 
that you are doing gross injustice to tlie poor 
girl, and mocking a bruised Iioart.” “ It may 
be so, sir,” said the lady, haughtily; “and, 
moreover, you may do as yon liaty but you 
shall not have my eouiitciianee at least." 

Accordingly, the old lady loft the cottage 
without dehiy, and took refuge at the house of 
a liiend, about .six miles oil', determined there 
to stay till bridegroom and bride should leave 
her own dwelling. Meanwhile, Frederick was 
not disconcerted; hut witli almost unnatural 
decision, summoned Miss Foarce, and one nr 
two maids from the noighhouring village, to 
prepare his bride, and attend her at the .strange 
nuptials. He was too manly and magnani- 
mous to fulfil the letter williout regarding tlie 
fine spirit of his sacrifice, and, accordingly, he 
took every precaution not to hurt or challenge 
Olmrlotte’s delicacy' of feeling; and, partieu- 
Ifirly, he strictly enjoined every one of tlie 
above attendavits not to mention that Mrs. 
Mather had left the house, because the thing 
was utterly against her wish, but that she wa.S 
kept by indisposition from being present at the 
ceremony, whicli, ou the contrary, it was to 
be stated, was all to her mind. Miss Pearce, 
when she learned the flight of her patroness, ; 
iiegan to remonstrate against taking any part 
in tlie tvansaetion: bnt Hume drew her aside, 
and spoke to Iier emphatically’ as follows: — 
"Why, Miss Pe:irce, what moans this?, Y'ou.. 
know you have been a very obliging madam 
for a score of years or so, d- — d obliging 
indeed, never wanting for a moment witii your 
excellent supplianco, a most discreet time- 
server. You know, too, very well, wlmt reason 
I have to dislike you. T shall soon control 
Mrs. Matliev. By my soul, tlieu, you shall 
now do as I bid you, or be cashiered for ever. 
Moreover, a word to the wise; you are getting 
very sharp in the elbows now, you know, and 
ought to be very thankful fer one chance more. 
So you shall he bride’s-maid this evening, and 
if you enact the thing discreetly, and catch 
every little prophetic omen or rite by the fore- 
lock, why then you know your turn may be 
next. Think of the late luck of your next 
neighbour, that great, fat, overwhelming sexa- 
genarian, like the national debt, and do not 
despair. I am peremptory. Miss Pearce, if 
yon please." 

Tho poor creature l»ad not spirit to resist tlie ^ 
determined maimer of Hume, whicii she oasUy 



rcwogiiizad througli liia moody and (but that 
he knew her to lie Miss Pearee) inBolent 
address. She iirepared to obey him, yet 
making, like a staiieh Jesuit, her mental 
rosDr%’ation.s, and istoring up his obnoxious 
language to be avenged should an opportunity 

And now tlie small company of bridal goests 
were a.s.semble(i in the lighted hall. Proderiek 
Ilnme stocid by hi.s hride Cliarlottc Cardo, and 
took lier by the trembling baud. The words 
of rmitiial oliligalion wei-o said by a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, a justice of the peace, 
beeaiiKe, owing to hasty preparation, the ecro- 
iniiny emitd not he performed aceordiiig to the 
foniis preserilied by the cliureli, and therefore 
could not he engaged in by a clergyman. 
During the brief repeating of the marriage 
ohiigutious there was deatli and (ire mingled 
in the bridc'.s eye; her heart was heard by all 
present boating 

and no sooner was the marriage fully declared 
than she .sprung forward, threw her arms 
.around the neck of Frederick, kissed liim with 
wild energy, and exclaimed, “U niy own 
husband!” There was a faint and fluttering 
sound, like the echo of her passionate exclama- 
tion, a.s .she sunk hack, upon the .sofa, before 
which .she had stood; the lord of life came 1 
reeling dow'n from the bright round throne of j 
the eye; her eyelid flickered for a moment; 
her Ups moved, hut notliing wa.s ho.wd; — yet 
it was easily inteipreted to bo a wordless 
hle.ssing for her beloved one before her by the 
smile which floated and lay upon her placid 
upturned face, like sunshine upon marble. 
Thus died Charlotte Cardo, and Frederick i 
Hume was a husband aud a widower in the j 
same moment of time. j 

CnAPTEll V. 

With manly and decent composure Frederick 
ordered the preparations for the funoiul of his 
short-lived spouse; and Mrs. Mather, having i 
vel.urned home truly allectcd at the fate ofi 
Ouirlotto, ropeiitant for her own last harsh- I 
ness to the dying maid, and touched with a ] 
sense of B'cejevick's noble behaviour, gave i 
ample permission to the j'outh to lay the body i 
of his Italian wife in their family aisle, which i 
was done aeeordingly, three days after her 
death, Frederick laid her head in the grave, 
and continued in deep mourning for hei*. 

Aecordiug to a decent formula, Dr. Hume 
would willingly enough have abstained for 


some time from treating with Signora Romelli 
about their former mutual vow; but, according 
to the spirit of his pledge, and his true affec- 
tion for that lady', w'hich had been virtually 
unaltered even when he most openly compro- 
mised it, he wrote to Julia a few days after the 
funeral, stating the whole circumstanees, ask- 
ing her pardon if he had wronged her, dcelar- 
iiighis inalienable affection for her, yet modestly 
.alleging that he had first broken his vow, and 
that he wa.s at her mercy whether or not .she 
would still be bound to him by her.9. Sucli 
was Frederick’s letter to Julia, W'hich, had it 
been in time, she would have kis.sed with tears, 
a moment angry, yet soon liononring her lover 
the more for the diflicult and humane part 
which he had acted; but the devil of petty 
malignity and mean rivalry had been before- 
hand with him in tempting, from without, his 
lady’s heart; and ere his letter reached its des- 
tination Julia iiomelli was lost to him for ever. 
Dr. Stervart, who, as already stated, was a rival 
of Hume’s, had been mean enough to sngago 
Miss Pearce in his interest, to do everything 
she could by remote hint and open .statement 
to advance his suit with Signora Homelli; and 
we can easily suppose that this intermediate 
party, from lior dislike to Frederick, and her 
jealousy of Julia’s favour with Mrs. Matlier, 
w.'is not idle iu her new oflice. On the very 
evening of Charlotte Oardo’s marriage and 
death she sought an interview with .Stewart, 
reminded him of Miss Eoinelli’s proud heart, 
iidvwed him, witlimit losing; a moment, to wait 
nyion that lady and urge his own respectftil 
claims in contrast with Hume’s ill usage; and 
to make all those partionlars effective, tM 
Pearce tendered a letter, already written, for 
Stowai-t to carry with him to ,I ulia, iu wldch, 
under tho character of a friend, jealous of Miss 
EomelH’s honour, she stated the fact of Hume’s 
having married Oharlotto Uardo without men- 
tioning the qualifying circumstances, or stating 
that the rival bride was already dead. Stewart 
w.as mean enough to follow this crooked policy 
to the utmost. Tlie slie-devi!, . Pearce, liad 
calculated too justly on poor Julia’.s proud 
heart. He pres.sed his suit; was accepted by 
the Italian maid in her fit of indignation 
against Predoriek; and they were mamed pri- 
vately in great haste. 

The first symptom of this tmhappy change 
of affairs which occurred to Hume was the 
return of the letter w'hieh he had sent to J ulia, 
and which came back to him unopened. About 
a week afterwards he heard the stunning news 
of his own love’s marriage with another, to feel 
that he was cut off for ever from the hopes of 
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hi3 youn!>' Iifc:-~foi'Uolia(l loved passionately, 
anirwith liis whole being. 

Diiys, weeks passed over him, and hia exi.st- 
etiue was one continuous dream of thoughts, by 
tnrn.s licrre and gentle, now wild as the impaled 
breast of a suicide, now soft as breathings of 
pity from the li ttle warm heart of a young maid. 
One while ho cursed the pride and cruelty of 
Julia (for he know not the part which Miss 
Pearce had acted), and he made a vow in hi.s j 
lionl, for hi.s own peace of mind, never again to j 
see her in this mortal life. Then he was dis- j 
po.sed to curse the memory of Charlotte Cardo: j 
hut hia licart was too niagnaninuous to let him 
long give way to this feeling. On the contrary, 
to keep down such thoughts, and to be strictly | 
and severely jnst, he got Mrs. Mather’s consent 
to let a table-stone be placed in her aisle, with 
this inscription: — “Charlotte Cardo, wife to 
Dr. Frederick Hume. " 

One day the youth went alone to the ehnreh- 
yard to sea the above tablet for the first time 
after its erection, A.s he bunt over it, filled 
with a multitude of hurrying thoughts, a burst 
of solemn music rolled upon hi.s ear, and, on 
looking up, there was Autonio Cardo within 
the door of the aisle playing upon an organ. 
He wiw bareheaded, and tears glittered in hi* 
eye.s, which were upturned with a wild patho.s, 
a.s, in aecompauirnent with the rolling organ, 
he chanted the following song or dirge: — 

The stars that shiiia o'or day's deoUiio may toll the hour j 


My sister and my faitlifol ono !— And ol 


, aye, [ erieil for her— her beauty .ai 
soul was loath to leave so fair a wn 
.■us I when day’s soft gold again ui 


“Brothor, 


where tho white shoon go o'or the shining 
the gloom upon me fell, 0, she, the fairest 
with silver leading-strings, my son! ft 


Nmv, sailing by, the butterfly may through the lattice 
To tell the prime of summer-time tho glory of the year; I 


Bttt lie'er for her;— to death her eyes have given up 
And I cannot reach her in the grave to clear them from 


I But in the skies her pearly eyca the Mother-maid hath 
And she Iiath clipp'd her aainted foot in tha fiunshiuo of 
Eternal peace her ashes keop ivho loved mo through the 
And may good Clirist my spirit tako to l>o with here at 


With a softened heart Frederick listened to 
the strain; but after it had ceased, and An- 
tonio had Icissed his sister’s name upon the 
stone, he could not refrain, in nn alteniation 
of sterner feeling, from saying, “ By Heaven! 
most unhappy wanderer, the thing is all youv 
own doing: your folly hath ruined us all,” 

The Italian answered not, save by throwing 
^ lum.self down on the ground and kissing Fre- 
' derick’s feet. 

j “ Rise up, sir,” said Humo, angrily; " I like 
I not your savage pliilosophy; I like nothing 
' beyond common sense and feeling. As for 
yourself, I know you not, sir: I do not know 
! wliat character you ore of, or aiiytliing about 
your family." "By tho Holy Motherl you: 
shall soon know me then,” .said the boy, 
springing proudly up. 'i Promise to meet me 
here on Saturday night at twelve o’clock, and: 
you .shall see me then no longer the weak boy 
that yon have spurned, but one that can be 
strong and do justice. Do you promise to 
meet me?” "How am I interested in your, 
sehemeofjustko'?” demanded Frederick. “ You 
do notfearmo, sir?” asked tho Italian in. return. 

" Surely the man that so honoured Gharlatte . 
Cardo as you have done need not fear me.” 
"Why, sir,” said Frederick, to tell you a 
circumstance which you have no right to know, 
in these late days I do not hold my life of more 
value than ,a bo.v of grasshoppers, ” " Y on can 
have no scruple then to meet me, ” said Cardo. 
“And you may have some wish to hear me 
explain a few eirouiimtances relative to our 
family, my own character, and tho cause of 
my late absence. You shall also le.arn some- 
thing about Signor Romelli. Have I your 
sure promise to meet me then at this pdace?” 
“ I csire not though I do,” answered Humo, 
“hince I am weary of everything common 
under the sun, and especially Binec it is a very 
pretty hour for a man to speculate a little in.” 
" You are too careless by half fur my purpose,” 
■said the Italian. "Faith, not so," returned Fre- 
dcriefc. “May, my good friend, I will , on my 


knoea on this stono swear to meet you. Welk 
did you say on .Saturday?” This is mure 
moody trifling all. Dr. Hume; but no matter, 
f will ere then give you a memento to mind 
riaiurday niglil: hour — twelve o’clock." “ You 
go homo with me in the interim, I presume?” 
said Sredorick. " Vou have played the truant 
t'rora school too long.” ‘'Farewell, air, and i 
remember your promise,” answered Antonio, i 
"I do not go witli you at pre.scnt.” He ac- j 
cord ingly lias ted away from Frederick, without j 
answering his farther inquiries. 

On the forenoon of the following Saturday I 
Humo reeeivod a note from Cavdo reminding I 
him of his engagement at twelve o’clock that I 
night, which, to do Frederick justice, ho hud 
not forgotten, and which ho had rnsolved to 
fulfil, eluofly from the excellent motive of 
seeing the poor Italian lad again, and oft'ering 
to put him in some other resjiectable .situation 
in life if be ilid not c)joo.so farther to pursue 
ilia clasiiicid studies. A considcrublo while 
hofore the appointed hour our doctor took the 
way to the cimrchyarcl, which w!ts about a 
quarter of a mile from Mrs. Mather’s house. 
The belated moon was rising in the ea.st, in an 
inflamed sphere, as of spilt wine and blood; 
and the light of her red-barred face tinged the 
dark tops of the yews, which stood hri.stliug 
like angry feathers around the churchyard, at 
the gate of which Hume was now arrived. 
The owl came sailing by bis head on muffled 
wing, and flew about musing over tlie graves. 
Tlie next minute Frederick was startled at 
hciiriTig the repori.s of two pistols, one u little 
.after the other; and making hi.s way tow.ard.s 
the quarter whence the sounds had come, he 
was led to his own aisle. On looking throngh 
its grated door, — Heavens of Merey ! what saw 
he within? There was Signor Konielli on 
his knees before the tombstone, and Antonio 
Oardo holdiug him fast by the neck. To the 
surprise of Hume, there seemed to be some new 
in.seriptiou on the stone. To this, Cardo, 
whilst he bold RomoWi with one hand, was 
pointing with the other; and at the same time a 
dark lanteni had been so placed upon the tablet, 
tlmt its light foU directly upon the letters of 
the insoription. 

“ Read aloud, sir, for the behoof of all, or 
you die tiiis moment,” cried Cardo sternly, and 
flourisliing a sort of dagger-knife ahove the 
bare head of his prostrate countryman. Ro- 
meRi staved upon the writing, but sat silent. 
"You cannot see tlicm plainly, perhaps,” said 
the vindictive Antonio. “There is dust on 
tile stone and in the letters, hut we shall oleansc 
them for you.” So saying, he drew a white 


napkin from his pocket, dipped it in the blood 
that was flowing profusely from Romelli’s 
throat, and wiped with it the stone. “Read!’ 
was again the stern mandate. Romelli looked 
ghastly, kept hi.s eyes fixed upon the stone, 
but said nothing. And there was a dogged 
determination in his look, which told tliat he 
would die like a fox, without mui'mur or woi-d. 
“I will read for you, then,” said Cardo: — “ In 
memory of Hugo Marli, who perished in the 
.South \Seas.” — “Mow, tell mo, red-liaiided 
hell-fleiid, how perished the youth?" A very 
slight groan, and a harder breathing, wa.s all 
the answer from the jirostrate Italian. “ RTcll 
then, I am Antonio Marli, — the last of my 
race— the brother of tliy victim, — hks avenger, 
— thy — prove the title there — and find hell.” 
The last vengeful words gurgled in his throat; 
but his hand was nothing paralysed, for, lifting 
liigh the dagger, he struck it, crashing and 
glutting itself, down throngh the skull and 
brains of the prostrate wretch, to the very hilt. 
The handle of the dagger, which was shttped 
like a cross, gave a grotesque tufted appearane© 
to the head, and consorted well with the horrid 
expre.ssioa of the features, wliioh were first 
gathered up into one wolked knot of ugly . 
writhen delirium, and tlien slowly foil back, 
into their proper places, and were gradually , 
settled into the rigidity of death. The body 
inclined forward against the stone, upon the, 
edge of which stuck tlie chin, unnaturally 
raised; and the face, half lighted by the lamp, 
and adorned by the haiullo-croas towering abovo 
it, looked over the tablet towards tlie door,— - 
a ghastly picture. 

Antonio Mai'li (lot, him now woar the name, 
thus horribly authenticated), with a rod smile, 
as if his countenance shone from the mouth of 
a furnace, turned to Hume, who, loudly de- 
procatingtheabove violence, luidiTiade desperate 
efforts at the same time to break into the aisle, 
and thus grimly spoke to him ; " .So, thou art 
there, thou glorious faithful one! Thou slialfe: 
live in the kingdorn'to-come with tho Marlis. 
Gome in, bird, into the house," eontimind he, 
curving his fore-finger, and beckoain.g to 
Frederick witli it; “advance and join the 
committee.” A change came over his face in 
a moment; he unlocked the door; tlirew it open ; 
dragged out the body of Romelli witli awful 
violence; then turning to Hume, tried to speak, 
but could not, from violent emotion. Ho con- 
tinued for a minute merely pointing to the 

j body, but at length he said, “So, there :it ia 

: out; I would not have its blood minaie with : 

I my sister’s ashes." 

|, “Most murderous wi-etoh,’’ cried Ifrederiefc, 


grappling ii'itli him; “hoH- didst thou dare nail 
me to witness this?" ‘'vSir, I thought your i 
good opinion of some value, and I mlled you i 
to see me iil)provo myself a man of justice. ” 
“ A wild beast thou! say a iiend rather; but i 
thou shatt answer for it.” “Ha!” cried] 
Marli, with desperate energy, casting himself I 
free from Hume’s hold; “hear me, sir, now i 
my brother: Uo, weep for the little wren that I 
(lira in a tussle with the blue cuckoo, but give 
not your sympathy to that carrion, for he wa-s 
a wretch, whose heart-.strings might, unscathed, i 
have tied up the forked bnndle.s of lightning, so i 
•.•allous were they, so wicked, .so callous. I'’or 1 
your wife’s .--ako, my sister, do not. Moreover, j 
you must loiive this country instantly; and for 
your kindne.'S to my .sister I .shall go with you 
wherover you go, and 1 »b your slave till death, 
because in that T .shall he honouring her." 
“A discreet travelling companion, forsooth!” 
returned Hume. “ Hark ye, sir; like fire and 
water I can he a good servant; Imt my mastery, i 
if your negative to my proposal put it upon 
me, may bo equally dangerous. ” " Granted — 
in the matters of Italian assassination,” s:ud 
Frederick, “But suppose, air, that this very 
moment I dispute your mastery. Suppose 
I tell you that even now my oye i.s upon you, 
and that I do not mean to let yon leave the 
churchyard without a desperate effort on my 
part to secure your person," “ I shall not stay 
at prasent,” said C'ardo, “to show you how 
easily I can defy you, armed as I am. Let us 
come to the point. You love Signora Romelli, 
and she love.s you. Well: but you shall never 
marry her for her vile father’s .sake. She shall 
never sit a bride on the throne of your he.art, 
which my sister Charlotte could not gain. 
Nay, she shall never wear for yon the comely 
garment of marriage which my sister Charlotte 
gained. She shali never he happy as a wife 
tvhere my sister Charlotte could not he happy 
as :i wife. I will flee this instant, and you will 
be suspected of Bomelii’s murder, I have put 
things in such a train that suspicion must 
naturally ; full upon j'on. No one, save your- 
self,; and another whom I can trust; has seen 
mo in this visit to yotir neighbourhood. The 
deed has been done with your own pistol and ! 
dagger, with which, boBidc-s the key to open I 
the aisle door, my knowledge of- Mrs, Mather’s 
premises enabled me secretly to provide myself 
a few, nights ago. If yon think it could serve 
you aught in the court of justice to produce I 
ray (Bird of to-day inviting you hither, look at | 
it again, and see that it is not signed. More- 
over, on a more oarefui glance, yon w.in iind It I 
a fair imitation of .your own handwriting, so i 


that it would instantly be declared an tx post 
facto forgery^a poorly-conceived contrivance. 
That dead dog was lionoured likewise with a 
note of invitation, but i took care to put such 
dangerous hints in it that he would not fail 
to bum it as soon .as read. Moreover, on your 
way hither, you mot two villagorH, who, by a 
.shrewd contrivance of mine, which it is needle.s.s 
at present to explain, were drawn to the road, 
notwithstanding the Late hour, and who could 
not fail to recognize you, though they might 
not speak. Now, air, do you .see how you are 
beleaguered? You can hardly escape a con- 
demning verdict; and oven were it ‘Not 
proven,’ still the lurking suspicion against 
you, which such a niggardly acquittal implies, 
would for ever prevent the iiuc-souled Julia 
Romelli from becoming your wife. Now for 
your alternativo of choice; — Shall I leave you 
— and will you stay — to he confounded in this 
country? or will ytm not ratlun* fl(te with me 
instantly, whore both of us sliall be safe, and 
whore, because you so honoured and tried to 
save the twin-sister of my being, my beloved 
one, I shall tame my safety, and my pride, 
and my powers, to be with you day and night 
as your companion and friend? Eemeinher, 
either alternative will equally well serve ray 
ends.” “ I have listened to you well, you must 
allow,” .said Hume; "and I have eorao to the 
conclusion that your ingenuity and finesse are 
admirable; but what a pity it is that they : 
should all go for nothing! To show you, sir; 
what an overweeniug fool you are, I will con- 
strain myself to tell you that .Tulia Honielli is 
already married to Dr. Stewart, in consequence 
of my choosing a bride elsewhere. Now, sir, 
seeing what my comiectiou with your family 
has already gained for me, c,an you still urge 
it upon mo, as a very important acquisition, 
to secure your devoted anti worshipful attend- 
anee? Faugh! your hand amelia rankly, and 
I will not ta-ste that bread which you have 
touched” 

At this announcement of Miss Romelli' a 
marriage Marli gave a sort of involuntary 
scream. Witli trembling Darneatne.ss he then 
drew forth his bloody liandkorchief, tied one 
cud round his nock, and proffered tiie other to 
Dr. Hume, with the following words; “Is it 
so, air? is Julia lost to you? I knew not 
this: and now I do not rejoice. But take tin, 
napkin, sir, and lead me away to justice: take 
it, sir, if you wish any triuiuph over our family. 
By the .souls of all my race, I shall follow you 
■quietly, as a Iamb, for you have suffered too 
much already from the Marlis. Not one hair 
of your uoble head shall for this murder come 
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into dausrer. J*ot one suspicion sliall attach 
to yom- cloudless name. Had the law seized 
you, hy my .soul’s being I would not have let 
you die. though I wished you never 
Julia Rojuelli for your ivife. As it i 
yon shall not for a moment he impeached. 
Lead mo away." 

Hume was puzzled what step now to take. 
He could luu-o no wish to see Marl! perish on 
tlie scaffold, even though he was a murderer; 
besides, that he would himaelf indirectly share 
the ignominy, from having been so allied to 
the family. But then, on the other hand, 
though life might now he of little value to him, 
he would not have his honour called in ipies- 
tion, nor his name linked with the suspieion.s 
of Jiia having had anything to do with such a 
vile deed of murder, which miglit assuredly 
happen to him wem the real Tiiurdcrer to eseape. 
He was, besides, though of a very ardent tem- 
perament, a man of a wise and well-constituted 
heart, and could not but think that Marl! 
should be directly responsible to the laws of a 
wise country for his outrageous act. In some- 
thing like a compromise betwixt these feelings, 
ho sttid, '• I sliall endeavour, .sir, to keep tlio 
blame from myself, and fix it upon the proper 
culprit: — Should yon make your escape, I shall 
defend inj'self u.s well as possible.” 

“So the die is east again.st me,” said Marli, 
who, notwithstanding the sincere spirit of his 
surrender, had perhaps ching to the hope, that 
Hume might yet be disposed to save him, by 
leaving the country with him for ever. “But 
I shall abide it — take me now in tow, for I 
am impatient to grapple with my fate.” 

“Hot at all,” said IVederiek, refusing the 
handkerchief, caring not for the outrageous 
efl’eot of which the wild spirit of Itarli seemed 
studious, in propo.sing the nse of this bloody 
leading-string. He went close, however, by 
the side of tlie Itolian, determined now to lay 
hold on him should he offer to escape. This, 
however, Antonio did not attempt; bat, going 
fpiietly with Hume to the village, he himself 
roused the constables, stated to thorn his crime, 
and put himself under their care, to convoy 
him to the jail of the neighbouring town, which 
was done without delay. 

Ghavieu VI. 

Marli was found guilty of Romelli’a mm-der; 
and condemned to be executed in the church- 
yard where the murder was committed — a 
place of execution certainly new and remark- 
able. Frederick Hume, according- to a solemn 
promise which he h.ud made to Marli when 



one day' he visited him in jail before his trial, 

. again waited on the prisoner in his cell a few 
days before the appointed time of execution. ; 
The Italian boy w,u.s sitting on his low pallet- 
bed, apparently in deep abstraction, and he 
sat for a minute after Frederick entered. His 
face wa.s calm and clearly pale, as if it had 
come out of the refiner's furnace; but hi.s dark 
hair was raised a little above one of his temples, 
as if disordered by the wind ; and there wiu an 
awful shadow and a trouble in the inner rooms 
of his eye. So soon, as Hume named him, he 
arose, and, advancing, kis.sed his visitor on the 
cheek, exclaiming earnestly, “ My brother ! 
My brother!” 

“Well, then, my poor Antonio Marli,” said 
Hume, nmcli moved, “T trust you repent of 
your crime?” 

“Why? and wherefore?” answered the pri- 
soner, with a gesture of impatience, “Ilut 
you shall Iio.ar me: When you wore last hi tlie 
jail with me I was not in the vein for explana- 
tions, but now you sliall hear and judge of 
Romolli's deserts, I would make yon a prince, 
sir, if I could, but I have no other way of giving 
you honour, than by unfolding myself a little 
to you, which I would do were the confession 
to show my licart one molt en hell. — My father, 
who, as you have already hoard, was a clergy- 
man in the north of Italy, was one stormy 
night returning home tlirough a small village, 
about a mile from our house, when he heard a 
poor sailor begging at a door for a lodging 
during the night, which was refused him. , 
My good old father, rememheving that ho lum- 
self h.ad a son a sailor, wdio might come to 
equal want, brought home with hini the re- 
jected seaman, gave him food and dry raiment, 
and made him sit with us liy the parlour fire. 
The man was of a talkative disposition, and 
being, moreover, cheered by tlie wine which 
was plentifully given him, began voluntarily 
to tell us of his having been lately shipwrecked. 
‘And how could it be otherwise?’ eontinueil 
the mariner; 'how ccmld that ship thrive? 
You will hear why she could not ; for I know, 
the whole story. Mcll, before sailing from 
Genoa, on our last voyage, our captain, who 
was a widower, had fallen in love with a young 
lady. How, it so liappened, that his mate, a 
young chap, liked the same damsel; and , 
in return, preferred him to the sulky 
captain, who, in consequence, was migiitily 
huffed, and took ovary opportunity, after we 
had sailed from port, of venting his spleen, 
against his rival. One day. being becalmed in 
the South Seas, near a beautiful green island 
abounding in w-ild game, the captain with a ; 
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siiiiill [Jai'ty went cm shore t.o have soine sjwrt 
in shooting kangaroos. To the. surprise of 
every one the yoimg mate was allotvetl to go 
with us, and ghul lie was, for he was a lad of 
fine meiitle and delighted in all sorts of araitse- 
nient. But no sooner liad we landed than the 
eaptiiin turned to him anil said, pcrcmi)torit.y, 

■ Mow, sir, you must wateh the boat till we 
return. ’ Poor fellow, he knew hi.s duty, though 
he felt the moiin revenge, and folding Ms anus, 
he turned iiuickly round witli hi.sfaee from ms, 
which was burning with anger, and began to 
hum a tune. After we had pursued our siiort 
for .some Imurs in tlie woods, wo returned to the 
boat, and wore surprised to find that the mate 
was not ho,side it. We .saw hiru, however, about 
a hundred yards off ( for ho liad probably been 
allured from his charge by seeing .some game 
not far off), hiwting towards us. The captain, 
ti nil tl 1 i t. t ci^eiiit oileiel 
us all into the boat in a moment, and made us 
pull away a.s fast as i)o.s«ihle from the poor 
young fellow, who, loudly demanding not to 
bo left in such a wild place, dashed into the 
Boa and swam after us. Be .sure all of us used 
our oars with as little efffcot as po.ssible to let 
Mm make his leeway. This hesoondidand took 
hold of the edge of the boat ; when the cruel 
captain drew his lianger and cut tlirongh 
his fingers, leaving him again to fall hack into 
the sea. ‘You disobeyed my orders, sir, in not 
staying beside the boat,’ cried the heartless 
savage, whom every soul of us would gladly Imve 
tossed overboard, though the instinct of disci- 
pline kept ns quiet. As for the poor m.ate, lio 
cast a bitter and reproaehfnl glance at the 
boat, folded his arms, and diving down into 
the sea, was never move seen. How could the 
ship, that bore us with the monster, he blessed 
after .such doings? She was beat to pieces on 
the coast of Sicily, and the captain and I alone 
e.scaped. He used me very scnrvily thereafter, 
aud I am not ashamed to toll his misdeeds. 
But it was a pity for the good ship, the Ari-oio,’ 
‘0, God! hold fast my liead,!’ exelaimod my 
father, on hearing the name of the vessel — 
‘ If— if-^lnit teli me the captain’s name.’ 
‘Komelli.’ ‘And the mate's?’ ‘Hugo Marli; 
— a blythe sailor!’ ‘My lingo! — my own 
boy!' cried my fatlior; and tlie oid man’s licad 
sunk down upon Ids breast. Never shall I 
forget the wild, strange maimer in which our 
sailor-guest at this etiught hold of the liquor 
tliat was standing on the table, drunk it all 
out of the bottle, and then fled from the house, 
leaving me alone, a little boy, to raise and 
comfort my father’s heart. In a few days the 
old man died of a broken heart, and I was 


left alone with my twin sister Charlotte, Day 
.and night 1 tliought of Hugo, the gay and 
gallant sailor boy that all the maids of Italy 
loved, the pride and stay of my father’s heart, 
who brought presents for Ch.arlotte from far 
lands, and taught me to fish for ndn nows in 
the brook, and to pipe upon the jointed stems 
of tho green wiieat; — .Vnd jill tliis was at an 
end for ever; and my father’s heart was broken. 
Therefore the desire of revenge grow up and 
widened with my .sonl from day to day. I. 
found a medium through which I traced all 
Eomelli's movements, and when I learned dis- 
tinctly that he was a prisoner in tliis cnimlry, 
1 detei-mined to pay him a visit. My father 
had loft a small sum of money, hut now it w!w 
nearly expended, having supported Ch.irlotte 
and myself scarcely a year in the house of our 
matoriial uiicic, and wo were likely soon to he 
entirely dependent uiion liim. On expressing 
my determination to go to Bnglimd with my 
sister, I .saw that he was very willing to get 
quit of us : and the bettor to insure our removal, 
he bought me a harp and paid our passiige to 
this countiy. ” 

“Allow me to ask,” interrupted Hume-^ 
“Did Charlotte know this wild purpose pf 

“No; she w'as skying with our aunt for a 
while when tho above scene with the. sailor 
took place, aud my father was dead ere she 
knew of his illness. The thoughts of I'cvenge 
which had already occurred to me made me 
conceal the true cause of my fathBi'’s death; or, 
perhaps, to speak more Rtrietly, although it 
was well known that his having heard of his son 
Hugo’s death struck the old man to the gmve, 
yet I took eare not to revtal through what chan- 
nel tho news had come, or the cruel mode of my 
lu-othor’s death. Had Charlotte known wliat 
was within me, slic would have tried inces- 
santly to break my purpose; but she oould not 
possiidy know it, aud as my will was her law 
in iudift'ereut matters, she readily followed me 
to this country. No sooner liad we landed 
than 1 made licr vow never to reveal our t.riie 
name or distinct place of abode till I gave her 
leave: and,, in the meantime, w’e assumed the 
name of Cardo. After wandering alrout in 
England till we learned to speak tho languaao 
fluently, which we attained the more easily 
that our father had taught it to us gramma- 
tically, I led the w.ay to Scotland, gradually 
drawing near my victim, whose place of .stay 
I. had taken care to ascertain in Italy, through 
tho same means by which I had hithertp 
watched his movements. To make my sound- 
ings, I got into .lloinolli’s house under a feigned 


swkiieHs. Wlien you me first, I liad in I 
truth no comjilaiut wc that the nearncas of | 
my victim, and pxirpoac liad made my licait bo i 
deeply palpitate, that a degree of irritable | 
fever bail ewiie over me. The fair .luiia was j 
too kind and tender: I fell madly in love tvitli 
her: — [ almo.^t forgot my stern duty of revenge. 
You cannot gue.ss tlie choking .Htriigglca between 
my two luaster passions. Tieliling so far to 
the. former, [ comprmnised my pride iu another 
point, and consented to be a dependant of 
Mr.s. Mather's. By Heaven! I was not born 
with .a .son! to wait at palace doors — 1 would 
iiave rejoiced, under otticr circumstances, to li vo 
wirh my sister, free a.s tlie pretty little linclie.s 
tlnit liimt the bearded seed.s of autumn ; but 
love iiud revenge, mingled or separately, im- 
posed it upon me to accede to year charity and 
Mrs, Mather's, that I might lie near the two 
Homellis. In Iier play ful wood, perhaps, Julia 
one evening prophe.sied that I should hceome a 
murderer, 'i'ou cannot conceive the iinpre.s.sion 
which this made upon me. 1 liad begun to flag 
in my first great purpose, but now again [ 
thought myself decreed to 1)0 an avenger; and to 
avoid stabbing- Romelli tliat very uiglit in your 
house, i hud to keep myself literally away 
from him. JTow, judge me, my friend. Was 
it not by him that I was shut up in a mad- 
house? Yet for your sake, .and Mrs. Mather’s, 
and Oharlotto’.v. and Julia's, ami perhaps mine 
own (for I have been too weak), again I re- 
frained from slaying him in your hoii.so — uay, 

I Mt the place and neighbourhood altogctlier, 
and went to London. I engaged to .sing and 
play in an opera-house, and made enough of 
ittouey. My heart again grew up dangerous 
and revengeful, I returned to Scotland to pay 
Mrs. Mather for having kept iib, to send Char- 
lotte to a seaport town, whence a ship was to 
sail for the Continent on a given dny, then to 
call Romelli to account, and thereafter to join 
my sister a few hours before the vessel sailed. 
On my arrival agiiin in your neighbourhood to 
make preliminary inquiries, I called at the 
housonf a yo\iug woman, who -was Mr.s. Mather’s 
servant when I first came to the cottage ; but 
who, about a ; year afterwards, wont homo to 
take care of lier mother, an old blind woman. 
So, them Cirarlotte was dead I My sister 
Charlotte! — My young OharloUe Marli! — .and 
all in my most damiial)le absence! I heard it 
all, .and your own noble generosity: but nothing 
of Julia’s marriage with Stewart, which my 
informant, in her remote dwelling, had doubt- 
less not yet heard, All this might change my 
lino of politics, In the first place, I imposed 
secrecy as to my arrival on ray young hostess. 


•who readily promised to observe it, in virtue of 
having loved me for my mu.sic. T iiad now to 
concert not only liow beat to strike Romelli, 
hut, at the same time, how to prevent for ever 
your marriage with Julia. You know niy 
double .sclicme in one. The brofclier of my 
hoate.s3 had, in former years, been an organist, 
and one day I took hi.s instnunent, which the 
aftectionate la.ss had carefully kept for his sake, 
and went to the remote churcliyard to piay a 
dirge over Cliarlotte’s grave. You were tliere, 
and I found it an exceilent opportunity of for- 
warding my scheme, by making you promise 
to meet me afterwards iu the aisle; which you 
did, when Signor Romelli haiJpenecl to be 
there. Ha! ha! iiow came ho there, the foolish 
man? Before naming to yon the precise night 
of our threefold meeting, I had been prudent 
onougli to find oat that the oxoeHcnt signor 
had just come liome from Home jaunt, an<l in 
all probability would not again, for at least a 
few day.s, leave hiH house. To make sure, 
however, I in.Htantly forwarded to him my 
letter of invitation. How expres.sod? iiow 
signed? I remember well (for nothing of that 
dreadful night tvill easily pass from my mind) 
tlie s-ailor's name whose story broke my father’s 
heart. So, under his name, I scrawled a letter 
to Romelli, stating, tliat if the signor would 
know the immediate danger in which he stood 
in consequence of certain things wliieh once 
happened in a boat in tlie .South Seas, when he 
was captain of the Afrow, and if ho would not 
have tliese points now brought publicly to light, 
he must meet the writer alone, at the door of 
the given aisle, on Batiu-day night, procisoly at 
eleven o’clock. I was much afraid that ho 
would guess the true writer of the letter, aiid 
MO would not come. However, about ton o’clock 
on the appointed night I crouched me down, 
with a dark-lantern in my pocket, beneatli 
Gliarlotte’fl tombstone, upon which, 1 may 
hei-e mention, I had got a mason from the 
village, for a large bribe, to put a slight in- 
scription relative to my brother, which ho 
secrotly executed between Friday evening and 
the dawn of Saturday. Almo.st contrary to my 
expectations, Romelli came; hut I think some- 
what after the hour .appointed, with a dark- 
lantern in his hand; and, finding the door of 
the aisle open, he advanced into the interior, 
and began, I suppose, to read tlie iiiaeriptioii, 
which, to heighten the effect of my revenge, 
as above stated, I had c,ansed to, bo -written the 
preceding night. In a moment I started up,;, 
and ordered him to fall down on his knooa and , : 
:eonfes8 his erime.s; but, instead of obeying me, 
no sooner did he see who I was than he drew 
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a i>iriti)l and .ihot. at me, inia'iiiiig luo, however. 
My turn was itext, and I mistied not him. 
lit! fell ; [ loeketl the aiale-door that you might 
see through the gi’ating, hut not interfere. I 
h!i,d him non- lieneath my will and poiver. 
Y'ou know the rtat! Hugo Marli i.s avenged: 
and I am willing to die.” j 

Siieh were the pri.soucr Murli’a explauutionB, 
partly won Ity tiieeross-u.vaininationsof Hume, 
hut in genera! given ciiiitiniioiisly, tuid of hi.s 

“And now, Frederiek Humes” eontinued 
the pri.soner, after a Jong pause of mutual 
sileneo, “you tilone, of all tlie human race, 
are liear to me; will you proiiti.se to laj' my 
head in tlie grave, despite of the ill which 
t.!jiarlotte and I have done you?” “Bethink 
you of some other reasonable request and I 
shall do it for you to the utmo.st,’’ answered 
, Frederiek: “ you kitow' the above is iinpo.s.sible. ” 
“Ho, no,” cried Marli, impatiently; “you 
shall lay mo beside her in your own aisle." 
“Antonio Marli,” returned Froderiuksolemnly, 
“must I remind you of your sad .sentence?” 
“0 ho! you mean the dissection? The pre- 
cious carnival for Ur. Pry and his pupils?” 
said the Italian, laughing gi-imly. “But if I 
can accomplish the half — If I can get quit of 
the claim of the law in that i-ospec.t, would you 
so bury me, my brother?” “T:ilk not of this 
any more,” said Hume, not comprehending 
what the prisoner meant; “but cry for the 
purifying mercy of Heaven ere you die.” 
“ You are from, the point, sir,” replied Antonio; 
“but hear me'; — I will ie:ive one request in a 
letter to you after my death, if yon will pro- 
mise, and swear — nay, merely promise (for I ' 
know your honour in all things) to fulfil the 
same.” “Let me henr it, and judge,” said 
Hume. “ I will not," .said the Italian ; “but 
yet my reque.st shall he .simple and your ae- 
coinplishment of it very easy. Moreover it 
shall he ottensive neither to yonr coimtry’.s 
laws nor to your own wi.se mind. Give me 
tliis one promise, and I die in peace.” “Be it 
so then,” said Frederick; “I will do your re- 
quest if I find it as you negatively charaeterixe 
it.” ‘‘Then leave me— -Iciive me for ever!” 
cried Marli. “But if my lieart, and body, 
and all my son!, could be fashioned into one 
blessing, they would de.sceud upon thy head 
and thy heart, and ail tliy outgoings, thon 
young mail among a million.— Oh ! ray last 
brollier on earth!” So saying, Marli sprung 
upon Frederick’s neck and sobbed aloud like a 
little child; and so overcome was Frederick by 
the sense of his own unhappiness, but chiefly by 
pity for the fate of the poor Italian boy, in 


i whose heart generosity was strongly mingled 
with worse passions, that he gave way to the 
infectious sorrow; and for many minutes the two 
young men mingled their tears as if they had 
been the children of one mother. At length 
Marli tore himself away, and flung himaolf 
violently down with his face upon his low bed. 

Chapter VII. 

The very no.vt day word was brought to 
.Frederick Hume that the It!ili;m had killed 
himself in prison by striking bis .skull against 
the walls of his cell, and at the B.ame time the 
following letter was put into Hiime'.s hands; — 

“ I chiim yonr promi.se — I forbore distinctly 
stating to you niy purpose last night, because 
I know you would have teased mo with warn- 
ings and exiiortations, wliich, despite of my 
luspect for your wisdom, could no more have 
stayed me in my antique appropriation of 
myself, than you could make a rain-proof gar- 
ment from the torn wings of beautiful butterflies. 
Bid you think my soul could afl’orti to give 
such a spectacle to gaping boors? Well, wo 
must be buried in the first instance (for the law 
and the surgeon have lost our limbs) among 
ucttlcs, in uuconseevated ground, at a respectful 
distance from Ghvistiun hones, in the church- 
yard of tills town. But now for my request,, 
and your vow to fulfil it. I demand that you 
rai.se my body by night, and take it to yonr 
aisle, and bury it beside Charlotte Marli’s 
beautiful body. This request, I think, implies 
nothing contrary to the laws of your country, 
or which can startle a wise heart free from- 
jialtry supomtitioiis about the last riles of 
KnicKlo.s. Moreover; yon can do the thing with 
great .secrecy. Then shall 1 rest in peace 
be.side her whom my soul loved: and we shall 
rise together at the last day: ami you shall bo 
blessed for ever, for her .sake and for my sake. 
Farewell, my brother. 

Hume prepared without delay to obey this 
letter, and [irovidiiig himself with six men 
from the village of Holydean, on whose .secrecy 
ho could well depend, he caused throe of them 
by night to dig up the body of Marli from the 
graveyard where it had been buried, whilst the 
I otlior three, in the inoaiiwhilo, prepared another 
j grave for it in M rs. Mather’s aisle, as near in 
! possible to his sister Charlotte’s. The com- 
plexion of the night suited well this strange 
work, darkening earth and heaven with piled 
! lofts of blackness. Frederick himself auperlu- 
i tended the work of exhuiiiatiou, which was 
happily aceoiuplished without interruption. 
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Ijeaving two of his men to fill ap cwefully tlie 
empty grave, witli tlie third hethenaccompanied 
the can ill which, wrapped iiia.sheet, the body 
of Marli was transferred to Holydcaii ehnreh- 
yard. There it was interred anew beside his 
sister's roiriaiiis, and the grave being filled up 
level wUli the surface, tlie remains of the earth 
were carefully disposed of, so that without a 
very nice inspection, it could not be known, 
from tlie appoanmee of the ground, that this 
new burial had taken place in the aisle. Thus 
was Antonio Alarli’s singular reijueat faithfully 
aeeomplialied. 

hiext morning Hume visited the aisle, to see 
that all w.rs right. The history of the Marlis, 
and tlieir late living exist, enee, and his own 
share in their strange destinies, all seemed to 
him a dream; yet tlicir palpable tombs were 
before him, and pro.strate in heart from recur- 
ring recollections of their late and his own so 
deeply intertwisted, he remained one last bitter 
hour beside the graves of these wild and pas- 
sionate children of the South. 

Julia Ilumelli heard, too late, how she had 
been imposed upon, in reference to Hume’s 
supposed inoonstiiney of aflcction, but, for their 
mutual peace of mind, she detenniued never 
to see him more, and never to exchange ex- 
planations with him. As for Eredoriek, he 
too had resolved steadfastly to observe the same 
forbearance. But though Julia could be so 
seif'denied, she was not the less inwardly 
racked, as she reflected on her own unhappy 
rashness. Her father’s murder was a dreadful 
aggravation to her distress, which was still i 
farther heightened by the harsh treatment of 
her husband Stewart, who was conscious pro- 
bably that his wife had never loved him. The I 
loss of her first-born boy, who was unhappily 
drowned in a well, brought the terrible con- 
summation. Poor .Iiilia went mad, and night 
after night (for her brutal husband cared little 
for her) she might be seen, when the image of 
the full moon was shining down in the bottom 
of the well, sitting on its bank and inviting 
passengers to come and see lier little white 
boy swimming in the water. From week to 
week she grew more violent in her insanity, 
and after many years of wofnl alienation, she 
elided her days in that very cell where Antonio 
Marliihad once lain. 

A few days after the second Irarial of Antonio 
Marli, Frodoriek Hume went to London. 
There he found means of being present at a bail ■ 
-tu Boe tho great Helson, who was that year in 
this country. It was most glorious to sec the 
swan-like necks and the deep bosoms of Eng- 
land's proudest beauties bending towards him. 


round about, when he entered— that man with 
his thin wcather-wom aspect. And never did 
England’s beauties look so proudly, as when thus 
hanging like jewels of his triumph around their 
manly and chivalrous sailor, who had given his 
be-st blood to the green sea for his country. 
He, too, felt his fame, for the pale lines of liis 
face, as if charged with elcetricity, were up and 
trembling, as in the day of his enthusiastic 
battle. 

At sight of this unparalleled man, Frederick 
was struck to the heart. He bethought him 
how much more noWo it was, since liis life was 
now of little value to him, to lose it for las 
country, than waste it away in selfish imliap- 
piueas. Accordingly, our doctor gave up his 
more peaceful profession, and with the eou.sont 
and by the assistance of his patroness, Mrs. 
Mather, he entered the navy. In his very 
first engagement he found the death which ho 
did all but court, and his body wont down into 
the deep sea for a grave. 


Oh, wlien I was a tiny hoy 
My days and nights were full of joy, 

My iiintes were blythe and kind ! 

Mo wonder that I suiuetimes sigh, 

And diisli the tear-drop from mine eye, 
To cast a look behind ! 

A hoop was an eternal round 
Of pleasure. In those days 1 found 
A top a joyous thing; — 

But now those past delights I drop, 

My head, alas ! is all my top, 

And careful thoughts the string I 

My marbles— once my bag was stored,-^ 
Now I must play with Elgin’s lord, 

"With Theseus for a taw ! 

My playful lioi’se has slipt his string, 
Forgotten all his capering, 

And harnessed to the law ! 

My kite,— how fast and far it flew ! 
■Wlulst I, a sort of Franklin, drew* 

My pieasui-e from the sky ! 

’Twaa papeFd o’er with studious thomoa, 
The tasks I wrote,— my present dreams 
Will never soar so high. 

My joys are wingless all and dead; 

: My dumps are made of more than lead; 
My flights soon find a fall ; 
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THE ENCHANTER PAirSTlTS AND j 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. j 

EliZiiVjetli wiM a wonderful prince.'j.s for wis- 
dom, leamiiig, nrngnifirence, and grandeur of 
sonL All tliiswas line,— biitslicwiuasonvious 
as a decayed beauty — ^.jealous and cruel — and 
that spoiled all. However, be her defects what 
they may, her fame had pierced even to the 
depths of Cennany, whence the Enchanter 
Faustu.-! set off for her court, that great ma- 
gician wisliiiig to aacerUin by his own wits, 
whether Elizabotii was as gifted with good 
finalities as she was with bad. No one could 
judge this for him so well a.s himself — ^who 
read the stars like his A, li, C, ami whom 
Satan obeyed like his dog — yet, withal, who 
was not nhovo a thousand pleasant tricks, 
that make people laugh, nnd hurt no one. 
Such, for instance, as turning an old lord 
into an old lady, to elope with his cook-maid 
— exchanging a handsome wife for an ugly 
one, So. &c. 

The queen, charmed with the pretty things 
which she heal'd of him, wished much to sec 
him — and from the moment that she did, 
became quite fascinated. On his side, he found 
her better than he had expected, not but that 
ho perceived she thought a groat deal too much 
of her wit — though she had a tolerable share 
of it, and still more of her beauty— of which 
she had rather less. 

V One day that she was dressed with extra- 
ordinary .splendour, to give audience to some 
amhassador-s, she retired into her cabinet at 
the close of the ceremony, and sent for the 
dootor. After having ga'/.ed at herself in alt 
the min’ors in tlie room, and seeming very well 
pleased with their reflection,— for her roses 
and lilies were as good a.s gold could buy^ — ^her 
petticoat high enough to show her ankle, and 
her frill low to expose her bosom,— she sat 
: down en attitude, in her great chair. It was 
tliuB the Encli.anfer Faustus found her. He 
vwas the most adroit courtier that you could 
iind, though yon searched the world over. For 
though there are good reasons why a courtier 
may not be a conjuror, tliere arc none why a 
conjuror may not be a coui-ticr; and Faustus, 
both in one — ^knowing the queen’s foible iis to 
her imaginary beauty — took care not to let slip 
so fine an: opportunity of paying his court, 'He 
■was wondcnstniek, thunderstnick, at such a 
bla’ZB of perfection. Elizabeth knew how to 
; appreciate the mmnent of surprise. She drew 
a magnificent ruby from her finger, which the 


doctor, without making difficultie.s about it, 
drew on liis. 

“You find me then passable for a queen,” 
said slm, smiling. Oii tins ho wislied liirauelf 
at the devil (his old resting-place), if, not 
alone that he had ever soou, but it auylxiily 
else had ever seen, either queen or subject to 
equal her. 

“Oh Faustus, my friend,” replieil slie, 
“couid tile beauties of antiquity return, wc 
should soon see what a flatterer you are! ” 

“I dare the proof,” returned the doctor. 
“If your majesty will it — hut speak and they 

Faustus, of course, never expected to be 
taken at his word; but wliether Elizahetli 
wished to see if magic could perform the miracle, 
or to satisfy a curiosity that had often tormented 
her, she oxpres.sed herself amazingly pleased at, 
the idea, and begged it might be immediately 
realized. 

Faustus then requested her majesty to pass 
into a little gallery near the apartment, while 
he went for his hook, his ring, and his large 
black mantle. 

All this was done nearly as soon us said. 
There was a door at each end of the gallery, 
and it was decided that the beauties should 
come in at one, and go out at the other, so that 
the queen might have a fair view of them. 
Only two of the courtiers were admitted to 
this 'exhibition; the.se were the Earl of E.ssex 
and Sir Philip Sidney. 

Her majesty was seated in the middle of the 
gallery, with the earl and the knight standing 
to the right and left of her cliuir. 'I'he en- 
chanter did not forgot to trace round them and 
their niistres.s certain mysterious eircles, with 
all the grimaces and contortions of the time. 
He then drew another oppo.site to it, within 
which ho took his own station, leaving a apace 
between for the actors. 

TYheu this was finished, he begged the q ueen 
not to speak a word while tliey should be i)n 
the stage; and above all, not to appear IHglit- 
ened, let her see what she might, 

The latter prec,antion was needle, ss; for the 
good queen feared neither angel nor devil. 
And now the doctor inquired what helU of 
antiq'uity she would first sec. 

“To follow the order of time,” .she answered, 
“they should comineiice with Hmwjn,” 

The magician, with a changing cnimtenaucc, 
now exclaimed, “Sit still!” 

Sidney's heart beat quick. The brave E,s8ex 
turned pale. As to the queen, not the slightest 
emotion was perceptible. 

■ Faustus soon commenced some muttered 
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jncaniatioBB and sirange evolutions, sitteh as ] 
sere the fashion of the day for conjurors, j 
Anon tlie gallery shook, .so did the two courtiers, 1 
and tlie doctor, in a voice of anger, called out, 

“Daughter or fair Leda, heart j 

From tliy far Elysiau siihere; 

Lovely M when, for his fee, 

Apiiear— appear— appear ! " 

AceuBtonied to cominiind, rather than to he 
commanded, the fair Helen lingered to the la,st 
pas.sible moment; but when the l.-mt moment 
came, .so did slie, and so suddenly, tliat no one 
knew how she got there. She was habited a 
la Oreci/iic.—hav liair oniainented with pciirls 
anil ii .superb aigi'etto. ' The figure passed slowly 
onwards — stopped for an instant directly 
opposite the (pieen as if to gratify her curi- 
osity, took leave of her with anialieioiis.'smile, 
and vanished. She had hcarcely disappesired 
when her majesty exclaimed — “What! that 
the fair Helen ! I don’t piijne myself on beauty, 
but may I die if I would clumge faces with 
her!”. 

“I told your majjeaty how it would be,” 
remarked the enchanter ; “ and yet there she is, 
as she was in her best days.” 

“She has, however, very fine eyes,” observed 
Essex. 

“ Ye.s.’' said Sidney, “they are lai-ge, dark, 
and brilliant. — hut after all, what do they .say?” 
added he, correetiiig hiniKclf. 

" Nothing,” replied tbe favourite. 

The (inecn, M'ho was this day e.vt.ravagantly 
rouged, a.sked if they did not think Helen’s 
tint too Ohina-whUe. ■ 

“China!" cried the earl: “Helf rather.” 

“Perhaps,” eontiniicd the Cjneen, “it was 
the fashion of lier time, but you must confess 
that such turned-in toes would have been 
endured in no other amman. I don’t dislike 
her stylo of dress, however, and probably I 
may bring it round again, in place of those 
troublesome hoap,s, which have their Inconven- 

“0, as to the dress," chiined in the favonrile 
— “let it jiass, i( is well enough, which is 
more than can be said for the wearer." 

A conchi.sion in which Sidney heartily 
joined, rliapsodying — 

"O Paris, fatal was the hour, 

Wlieii. viotim to the hliml sod's iiower. 

That flrebraucl from a' foreign shore; 

Wlio— ah so little worth the strife !— . 


1: “Od’s my life now,” said her majesty, — 
“but I think she looks fitter for anything 
else, Sidney!— My lord of Essex, how think 
you?” 

I “As your majesty does,” returned he;— 
“there is a meaning in tliat e.vo.” 

“And a minute past they said there was 
none,” thought Faustus. 

This liberal critique on tlie fair Helen being 
concluded, the queen desired to see the beauti- 
ful and hopeles,s Mariaiune. 

Tlie enchanter did not wait to ho twice asked; 
hut he did uol choose to invoke a princess who 
had woi'shipped at lioly altars in the same 
maimer as he had summoned the fair Pagan. 
It' was then, by way of eeremony, that turning 
four time.s to the east, three to the south, two 
to the west, and only once to tlie north, he ut- 
tered, with great suavity, in Hebrew — 

Though thou Bleopest far away, 

Bcgal spirit lleavo thy tomb 1 ; : 

Let tha splenilours round theo play, , 

SIlkoH robe and diamond atona, 

Flash’d from proud Judea’s throne." 

Scarcely had ho concluded, when the spouse 
of Herod made her appearance, and gi-avely 
advanced into the centre of the gulleiy, where 
she halted, as her predecessor had done. She 
was robed nearly like the high-priest of the 
J ews, e.x«ept that instead of the tiara, a veil, 
de.secnding from the crown of the head, and 
slightly attached to the einetiire, fell far behind 
her. Those graeeful and fiow^ing draperies 
throw over tlie whole figure of the lovely Hebrew 
an air of iudescribuhie di,gnitv. After having 
stopped for several minutes before the company, , 
•she pursued her way — but without paying the 
.slightest parting coniplinient , to the haughty 
Elixabeth. 

“ Is it possible,” said the queen, before she 
had well disappcareil, — “is it possible that 
Mariamne was such a figure as that? — such a 
tall, pale, meagre, . niehuielioly-looldng affair, 
to have passed for a beauty through so many 
centuries!" 

“By my honour,” quoth Easox, “had 1 been 
in Herod’s place, I slioiild uevor have been 
angry at lier keeping her distance." 

“Yet I perceived,” said Sidney, “a eerta.in 
touching languor in the countenance — an air 
of dignified simplicity.” 

Her majesty looked grave. 

“ Fye. fye,” returned Essex, "it was haughti- 
ness — her manner is fall of presumption, -^aye, 
and even her height.” 
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The queen hiiving approved of Eaaex’s de- I 
cieion — ou her own part, uondcmned the | 
pi-iuceaa for lier aversion to her Bponsc, which, 
though the world alleged to have been caused i 
by his being the cut-throat of her family, she ] 
saw nothing to justify, whatever a husband 
niiglit he. A wife was a wife; and Herod had 
done quite right iu cutting otF the heads of the 
offenders. 

Fairstua. wlio affected univeraal knowledge, 
tis.sured her rndiiosty tliat all the historians were 
in error on that point; for lie Iiad liad it himself 
from a living witness, that the true cau.se of 
llcrod’H vengeance wa.s his .spiteful old-iuaid of 
a sister — .Salome's overhearing Mariamne — one 
(lay at priiyons — bog of Heaven to rid her of 
her worthless husband. 

After a moment of thought, the (lueeu, with 
the same indifference with which she would . 
have called for her waiting-maid — desired to 
see Cleopatra; for the ligyptiau queen not 
having been quite as oomnie it fmit as the 
British, the latter treated her accordingly. 
The beautiful Cleopatra quickly made her 
appearance at the extremity of the gallery, — 
and Elizabeth expected that this apparition 
would fully inako up for the disappointment 
which the others had occasioned. Searcely had 
she entered when the air was loaded with the 
rich perfumes of Arahiti. 

Her bosom, that had been melting as charity, 
was open as day, — a loop of diamonds .and 
nibies gathered the drapery as much above the 
loft Icnee, as it might as well have been below it, 
— and a woven wind of transparent gauze, 
softened the figure which it did not conceal. 

In this gay and gallant costume, the mistress 
of Antony glided through the gallery, making 
a similar pause as the others. No .sooner was 
her faiwdc turned, than the courtiers began to 
tear her person and frippery to pieces, — the 
queen calling out, like one possessed, for paper 
to burn under her nose, to drive away the 
vapours occasioned by the gums with which 
the, mummy was filled,^ — declared her insup- 
portable in every sense, and far beneath even 
the wife of Herod, or the daughter of Leda, — 
shocked at her .Diana drapery, to exhibit the 
most yilianous leg in the world, — and protested 
that a thicker, robe would have much better 
heeomo her. 

.Whatever the two courtiers might have 
thought, they, were forced to join in these 
sarcasms, which the frail Egyptian excited in 
peculiar severity. 

:: Such a: cocked nosel ” said the; queen. 
i: i! ;“Sttoh, impertinent eyes!” said Essex. 

Sidney, in addition to her other defects. 


found out that slie had too much stoninoh and 
too little back. 

"Say of her as you please,” returned Paimtus 

"one she is, however, who led the master of 

the world in her chains. But, madam,” added 
he, turning to the queen, “as these far-famed 
foreign beauties are not to your taste, why go 
beyond your own kingdom, England, which 
has always produced the models of female 
perfection — as we may even at this moment 
perceive — will furnish an object perhaps worthy 
of your attention in the lair llosamoud.” Now 
Faustns had heard that the queen fancied 
herself to reisemble the fair llosamond; and no 
sooner was the name mentioned, than she was 
all impatience to see her. 

“There is a secret instinot in this impa- 
tience,” observed the doctor, craftily; “for, 
according to tradition, the fair Bosamond had 
much resemblance to your majesty, though, of 
course, in an inferior stylo.” 

“ Lot us judge — let us judge,” replied the 
queen, hastily; “but from the moment she 
appear-s, Bir Sidney, I request of yon to observe 
lier minutely, that we may have her desorip- 
tiou, if she is worth it. ” This order being given, 
and some little conjuration made, as Bo.s,airiond 
was only a short distance from London, she 
made her appearance in a second. Even at the 
I door her beauty charmed every one, but as she 
advanced she enchanted them; and when she 
stopped to he gazed at, the admiration of the 
company, with difficulty re, strained to signs 
1 and looks, oxhihitod their high approbation, of 
the taste of Henry II. Nothing could exceed 
the simplicity of her dro.ss; and yet in that 
I .simplicity she offiioed the splendours of day, at 
least to the spectators. She waited before them 
a long time, much longer than the others had 
done; and, as if aware of tlie command the 
queen had given, .she turned especially tow.ards 
Sidney, looking at him with an expressive 
I smile. But she musk go at last. And when 
she was gone, “My lord,” said the queen, 
"what a pretty croatiire! I never saw anything 
so ehuvming iu my life. Whal, a figure! what 
dignity, without affectation! what brilliancy 
without artifice! and it is Sitid that 1 resemble 
her. My lord of Essex, what think you?” 
My lord thought. Would to Heaven you did; 
I would give the best .steed in my stable that 
you had even an ugly likeness to her. But he 
said, "Your majesty has but to make the tour 
of the gallery in her green robe and primrose 
petticoat, and if our magician himself would 
not mistake you for her, count me the greiitest 
of your three kingdoms,” 

During all tliis flattery with which the fa- 
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vourite cliarraed the ears of the good queen, 
the poet Sidney, pencil in hand, was sketching 
the vision of the fair Rosamond. 

iter maje.sty tlien commanded it should be 
read, and when she heard it, pronounced it 
very clever; liut as it was a real impromptu, 
not one of those born long before, and was 
written for a particular audience, as a picture 
is painted for a particular light, we think it 
l)ah jiiatine to the celebrated author not to draw 
hi.s line.s from the venerable antiquity in which 
they rest even if we had the MS. copy; but we 
have not, which at once fini.sho3 the business. 

After the reading, they deliberated on the 
next that should succeed Rosamond. The en- 
ciianter, still of opinion that they need not 
leave England when beauty was the object in 
question, proposed the famous 0ounte3.s of. 
Salisbury — who gave rise to the institution of 
tlie Garter. The idea was approved of by the 
queen, and particularly agreeable to the cour- 
tiers, as they wished to see if the canse were 
worthy of the effect — i.e. the leg of the garter; 
but her majesty declared that she should par- 
ticularly hke a second sight of her lovely 
resemblance, the fair Rosamond. The doctor 
vowed that the affair was next to impracticable 
in the order of conjuration — ^the recall of a 
phantom not depending on the powero sub- 
mitted to the first enchantments. But the 
more he declared against it the more the queen 
insisted, until ho was obliged, at last, to sub- 
mit, but with the information, that if Rosa- 
mond should return, it would not be by the 
way in wbieh she had entered or retired alrc.ady, 
and that they had boat take care of theinsolvoa, 
as he could answer for no one. 

The queen, as we have elsewhere observed, 
knew not what fear was; and the two courtiers 
were now a little reassured on the subject of 
apparitions. The doctor then set about aecom- 
plisliing the queen's wishes. Never had con- 
juration cost him so much trouble, and after a 
thousand gi-imaoes and contortions — neither 
pretty nor polite — he flung his book into the 
middle of the gallery, went three times round 
it on hi.s hands and feet, then made the tree 
against the wall, head down and heels up; but 
nothing appearing, lie hail recourse to tlic last 
aud most powerful of his spells — what that was 
must remain for ever a mystery, for certain 
reasons; hut he wound it up by three times 
summoning, with a sonorous voice, “Rosa- 
mond! Rosamond! Ro.samond!" At the last 
of these magic cries the grand window burst 
open witli the sudden crasli of a tempest, and 
through It descended the lovely Rosamond into 
the middle, of the room. 


The doctor was in a cold sweat, and while 
he dried himself, the queen, who thought her 
fair visitant a thousand times the fairer for; 
the additional difficulty in proeiiring this 
second sight, for once let her pniilciice slcop, 
and, in a transport of entlnisiiusm, stepping 
out of her circle witli open arms, cried out, 
“ My dear likeness I" No sooner was the word 
out than a violent clap of thunder shook tlie 
whole palace; a black vapour filled tbe gallery, 
and a train of little fantastic lightnings serpen- 
tined to the riglit and left in the dazzled eyes 
of the company. 

Wlicn the obscurity was a little dissipated, 
they saw the magician, with his four limbs in 
air, foaming like a wild boar — his cap here, 
his wig there; in shori,, by no means an olyect 
of either the sul)Iime or beautiful. But tliougli 
he came off the worst, yet no one in the adven- 
ture escaped quite clear, except Rosamond. 
The lightning l)urned away my lord of Essex's 
right brow; Sir Sidney lost the left moustaehio; 
her majesty’s head-dress smelt villanously of 
the sulphur, aud her hoop-petticoat was so 
puckered up with the scorching, that it wa.H 
ordered to be preserved among the royal dra- 
pcrie.s, as a warning, to all maids of honour to 
come, against curiosity. . 

Count Anthony HAiuatoN. , 


TO A HIGHLAND GIRL 

AT INVEBSNEYDE, UPON MCHLOMOND. 

Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
Of bca\ity is tliy curtlily dowel' ! 

Tmeo sovon consenting year.s have slied 
Their utmost bounty on thy head : 

Ami these gray reeks; this housoliold lawn; 
These trees, a veil just half withdrawn; 
This fall of water, that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lalte; 

This little bay, a quiet road 
Ttiat hold ill shelter thy iilirale; 

In truth together ye do siieui 

Like Bomelhing fashioned in a dream; 

Such forms as from their covert poo;) 

When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 

Yet, dream and vision as tliou art, 

I bless tbee witli a liuinan heart : 

God shield thee to tliy latest years ! 

I neither know thee nor thy poens. 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
Nor thee when I am far away : 
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DretamB lie of Jvymph haJf hid in Bjtarry cave, 

Or Naiad rising from her nuionbd wavo, 

Or imaged idol earth has never Icnown, 

Shrined in hia heart, and tliere adored alone; 

Or sneli, ijerchance, as all divinely stole. 

In later timee, along his oharmhd soul; 

When from his spirit’a firo, and yeai-s beguiled 
Awaj' in hoarded passion— and the -wild 
Yet holy dreams of angel-vifiitings, 

Mixed with the mortal’a biu-iiing tlioughta which le 
Ev’n heaven’s pure shapes with all the woman warj 
Wlien from such In 
The inspiring seraph bade 1 


nins kindie9?-0au the su 
. a living shape as fair 
t his BleepV— Yea, thei-e is 


She was a stranger from the Boutheni eky. 

And wandering IVoin the friends with whom she i 
Along those olaaaio gardens— olianced to stray 
By the green boach-treo where the minstrel lay. 


And tlieir ayes met I— The <l«ei>—<leftp snpprfiFit 
For years, and treasured. in each secret breast, 
Wakened, and glowed, and centred in their gam 

Nursetl in bright ilreama of old ronuiutio lore, 

Of Eastern lidriCB gliding on the beam, 

Or .Grecian goddess haunting miiistrers dream ; 

He rose— and though no faintest voice might stir 
Hia lips— lie knelt adoringly to her, 

And g.*ized hia woinhip ; but tho spell waa past. 

And the boy’s gesture broke tlm bi eathlefis charm, 


Uurningly o’er tlio Italian'R i? 
And her lip trembled, and lie 
And with a tlunwaiid uow-Imii 


as rushing; 


stood, 


Silent— in wonder’a 
With MM hand, and: 

Gazing away the rich heart, as she viewed; 

Barker than night her locks fell clustering 

O’er her smooth brow, and tlie sweet Air just moved 

Tlieu* vino-like beauty with his gentle wing ; 

, TIio earliest bloom of youth’s Idaiian rose 
Blushed through the Tuscan olive of her cheek— 

(So thi*ongh tho lightest clouds iloes morning brejik)— 
And there shon.e forth that hallowing soul which glows 
Round beauty, like tlie circling light on high, ■ 

Which docks and makes the glory of the sky. 

Breathless and motionless she stood awhile, 

A nd drank deep draughts of passion — ^tlien a smile 
Played On her lip— and, bending do^vn, her hand 
Traced on her tablet tho wild thoughts which stole, 
Like angol-strangorB, o’er her raptured soul ; 

For she was of the poet's golden land, 

Wliero thought finds happiest voice, and glides along 
Into the silver rim’s of sweet song. 




(d her sigh 


Rich with the hoarded odours of the south. 

Bo in her apiritnal divinity 

Young Psycho stood the sleeping Eros by ; — 

What time she to the couch had, daring, trod; 
And— by the glad light— saw her bridegroom God I 
—Did her lacks touch his cheek? or did bo feel 
Her breath like music o'er his si>irit steal? 

I know not— but the spell of sleep was broke ; , 

Ho started— faintly muimured— and awoke ! 

He woke as Moslems wake from deaths to see 
The Houris of their heaven ; and reverently 
He looked the transport of his soul’s amaze: 


ON THE MOllAL QUALITIE;^ OF 
MILTON. 

The moral character of Milton was as strongly . 
marked as his intellectnal, and it n:2fty be ex- 
pressed in one word, magnanimity. It was in 
liarmony ivith his poetry. He had a passionate 
love of the higher, more commanding, and 
majestic virtues, and fed his youthful mind 
with meditations on the perfection of a human 
being. In a letter ivritten to an Italian friend 
before liis thirtieth year, and translated by 
Hayley, we hsive this vivid picture of his 
aspirations after virtue. 

“As to otlier points, what God may have 
determined for me, I know not ; but this I 
know, that If he ever inatllled an intense love 
of moral beauty, into the breast of any man, 
he has instilled it into mine. Ceres, in the 
fable, pursued not her daughter with a greater 
keenness of inquiry, than I day and night the 
idea of perfection.. Hence, wherever I find a 
man despising the false estimates of the vulgar, 
and daring to a.spire in seutiineiit, language, 
and conduct, to what the highest wisdom, 
tlirough eveiy age, has taught us as most 
excellciit, to him I unite myself by a .sort of 
necessary attachment ; and if I am so influenced 
by nature or destiny, that by no exertion or 
labour's of niy own I may e.xalt myself to this 
summit of worth and honour, yet no powers of 
heaven or earth will hinder me from looking 
with reverence and affection upon those, , who, : 
have thoroughly attained this glory, or aji- 
peafed engaged in the successful pursuit of it.” 

His Gomus was written in hi.s twenty-sixth 
year, and on reading this exquisite work, our 
admiration is awakened, not so much by oh- 
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serviiifi how thu wliole spirit of iioetry had 
(le.uconded on liim at tliat early age, as by 
witnessing how his whole youthful .soul was 
penotr.ated, awed, and lifted up by the austere 
charm.s, "the iwiiant light,” the invincible 
power, the cole.stial peace of saintly virtue. 
Ho levcrencod moral purity and elevation, not 
only for its own rake, but as the inapirer of 
intellect, and especially of the higher ettimts 
of poetry. In his usual noble style, he say.s, 

"1 was confirmed in this opinion, that he 
who would not be frn.strate of his hope to write 
well licroaftor in laudable thiuga, ought him- 
,self to be a true pocui; that is, a composition 
and pattern of the best and hononrablest 
things^ not presuming to sing of high praises 
of heroic men, or famous cities, unlc.ss ho have 
in liimaolf tlie experience and the practice of 
■all that wliicli is praiaewortliy.” 

Wo learn from his works, that he used his 
ranltifarions reading, to build up within liim- 
solt this reverence for virtue. iVneient history, 
the sublime musiugs of Plato, and the heroie 
self-abandonment of chivalry, joined their in- 
fluences with prophets and afrostles, in binding 
him “everlastingly iu willing homage” to tlio 
great, the honourable, and the lovely in char- 
aotor. A romarkahlo ))asBagc to this effect, we 
quote from Ilia account of his youth. 

“ I betook mo among those lofty fables .and 
romaueea, whicli recount in solemn cantos, the 
deeds of knighthood founded by our victoriou.s 
kings, and from hence had in renown over all 
Christendom. There I read it in the oatli of 
every kni,ght, that ho should defend to tlie 
expense of his beat Mood, or of his life, if it .so 
befbll him, the honour and chastity of virgin 
or matron ; from wlience even tlicn I learned 
what a noble virtue chastity sure must be, to 
the defence of whieli .so many wortliios, liy such 
a dear adventure of t.hom.selvBs, liad sworn;” 

. . . “.So that oven tlie.se books, which to 
many others have been the fuel of wantonness 
and loose living, I cannot think , liow, unless 
by divine ludulgenco, proved to me so many 
incitements, as you have heard, to the love anil 
.steadfast observation of virtue,” 

•Vll Milton's habits were expre-ssive of a 
refined ami self-denying character. VV^lien 
charged by his unprincipled slanderers with 
licontions lialiits, he thus gives an account of 
i his morning liOurs. 

'•Those morning lianiits are where they 
should be, at homo; not sleeping, or concocting 
the surfeits of an irregular feast, but up and 
stirring, in winter often ere the sound of any 
bell awake men to labour, or to devotion; in 
summer as oft with the bird that first rouses. 


or not much tardier, to read good autliors, or 
cause them to be read, till the attention be 
weary, or memory have its full fraught : then 
with usual and generous labours preserving the 
body’s health and hardines.s to render light- 
some, clear, and not lnm|,iish obedience to the 
mind, to the cau.se of religion, and our couii(,ry’.s 
liberty, when it shall require firm hearts iu 
sound bodies to stand and cover their stations, 
rather than to .see the ruin of our protestation, 
and the enforcement of .-i .slavisli life. ” 

We have enlarged on the strictness and lofti- 
ness of Milton's virtue, not only from our 
interest in the subject, but that we may put to 
.shame and silence those moil who make genius 
an apology for vice, and take the sacred fire, 
kindled by God within them, to inflame inen'.s 
pa.ssions, and to mini.ster to a vile sensuality, 
t We see Milton’s greatness of mind, in his 
fCTvent and constant attachment to liberty. 
Freedom in ail its forms and branclio.s was 
dear to liim, but ospoeially freedom of thouglit 
and speech, of conscience and worship, freedom 
to seek, profe.sa, end propagate truthp The 
liberty of ordinary politicians, which protoets 
men’s outward rights, and removes restraints 
to the pursuit of property and outward good, 
fell very short of that for whieli Milton lived 
and was ready to die. Tlie tyranny wliich lie 
hated most was tliat which broke tlie intalleotnal 
and moral power of tlie oommiinity. The 
worst feature of the institutions which he 
tts.sailed, was, tliat they fettered the mind; 
He' felt witliin him.self, that the human mind 
had a principle of perpetual growth, that it , 
was ea.scntially diffusive and made for progress, 
and he wislied every chain broken, that it 
might run the race of truth and virtue with 
incrojising ardour and success, (^fhis attache 
mont to a spiritual and refined freedom, which 
never forsook liirn in tlic liottost coutrovorsioa, 
contributed greatly to protect liis genius, 
imagination, taste, and sensibility, from the 
withering and polluting iufiuences of public 
station, and of the nigo of purtioa. It threw 
a hue of poetry over iiolltics, and gave a 
sublime reference to his service of the commoii- 
weatth. QThe fact tlmt Milton, in that stormy 
day, and amidst the trials of public office, kept 
bis high faculties undepravod, was a proof of 
no common greatnaa.s.\ Politic.?, howovor they 
make the intellect active, aagaoions, and in- 
ventive, within a certain sphere, generally 
extinguish its thirst for universal truth, para- 
lyze sentiment and imagination, corrupt the 
simplicity of the mind, destroy that coiifi deuce 
in human virtue, which lie.s at the foundation 
of philanthropy and generous sacrifices, and 
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end in cole! and prudent selfishness. ^lilton 
putised through a revolution which, in its last 
stages and issue, was peculiarly fitted to damp 
enthusiasm, to scatter tlio vision.s of hope, Jiud 
to infuse doubts of the reality of virtuous, 
pritieiple; aud yet tlie ardour, and moral feel- 
ing, and ciithuaiasm of his youth came forth 
miliurt, and even exalted, from the trial, j 

Before quittin.g the subject of Minon’s 
devotiou to liberty, it ought to be recorded, 
that he wrote his celebrated Defence of the 
People of England, after being, distinctly 
fittewarned by his physicians that the effect 
of this e.verfcion would be the utter loss of sight. 
His referonee to this part of his history, in a 
■short poetical eflusion, is too characteristic to 
ho withhold. It is inscriliod to Cyriao Skinner, 
the friend to whom ho appears to have confided 
his lately discovered Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine." 

Cyi'ifto, tliiB throo-yeara-day, these oye.a, Uiungli clear 

To outward view, of bleiciBh or of spot, 

Bereft of light their Heeiiig have ftirgot, 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or rnotm, or star tliroughont the year. 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor hate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still hear up and steer 
Bight onward. 'What supports nio, dost thou ask ? 

In Hhorty’s defence, my noble task. 

Of which all Europe riiiga from side to sido. 

Tills thought might lead mo llirough tlio world’s vain 
mask. 

Content, though Wind, had I no better guide. 

Sennet xiii. 

IVe SCO Milton’s msign iminitv m the eiveum- 
stanoes under which Paradise Lost was written. 
It was not in prosperity, in honour, and amidst 
triumphs, but in disappointment, do.sertion, 
and in what the world calls disgrace, that he 
composed that' work. The cause with which 
he had identified himself had failed. His 
friends were scattered ; liberty was trodden 
under foot ; and her devoted champion was a 
by-word among the trinnipiiimt royali.sls. But 
it is the prerogative of true greatness, to glorify 
itself in advensity, and to meditate and exconto 
vast onterpri.sc.s iii defeat. Milton, fallen in 
outward condition, .afflicted with blindness, 
disappointed In his best hope.s, applied himself 
with, cliar.'icteristic energy to the sublimest 
achievement of intellect, solacing hiimself with 
great thoughts, with .splendid creations, and 
with a prophetic confidence, that however 
neglected in his own age, he was framing in 
his works a bond of union and fellowship with 
the illustriouB spirits of a brighter day. We 


delight to contemplate him in his retreat and 
last yearii. To tlio pasiin,g spectator, he seemed 
fallen and forsaken, and his blindness was re- 
proached as a judgment from God. But tliou.ah 
sightless, he lived in light. His inward eye 
ranged through uuiv'cr.sal nature, and his 
imagination shed on it brighter beams than 
the sun. Heaven, and hell, and paradise wer e 
open to him . .He visited past ages, and 
gathered round him ancient sages and heroes, 
prophets and apostles, brave knights and gifted 
bards. As he looked forward, ages of liberty 
dawned aud rose to his view, and he felt that 
he was about to bet|iieath to them an inheri- 
tance of genius ■'‘which would not fadeaw.ay," 
and was to live in the memory, reverence, and 
love of remotest generations. 

We have enlarged on Milton’s character, not 
only from the pleasure of Jiayiag that, .sacred 
debt which the mind owes to him who has 
quickened aud delighted it, but I'rom an appre- 
hension that Milton has not yet re.aped his 
duo harvest of esteem and veneration. The 
envious mists, which the prejudice- aud bigotry 
of .Jolmson spread over his bright name, are 
not yet wholly scattered, thougli fast pasBin.g 
away. We wish not to disparage Johnson. 
AVo could find no pleasure in saeriilcing one 
great man to the mane.s of another. But we 
owe it to Milton and to other illustrious names, 
to say, that Johnson has failed of the hjgho,st 
end of biography, which is to give immortality 
to virtue, and to call forth fervent admiration 
towards those who have shed splendour on past 
ages. We acquit Johnson, however, of inten- 
tional misrepresoniatiou. Ho did not and could 
not appreciate Milton. '\A''o doubt whether 
two other minds, having so little in common 
as tho.se of which wo are now spe.aking, can bo 
found in the higher walk.s of literature. John- 
son was great in his own sphere, but that 
sphere wa.s comparatively "of the earth;" 
whilst Milton’s was only inferior to tliat of 
angels. It was customary in the day ot John- 
son’s glory to call him a giant, to class him 
with a mighty but still an earth-born race. 
Milton wo should rank among seraphs. John- 
son’s mind acted chielly on mim’.s uetiuil con- 
dition, on the roalitica of life, on the spring.s 
of hnman action, on the passions whicli now 
agitate society, and he seems hardly to iiavc 
dreamed of a higher state of the human mind 
than was then exhibited. ^'^Miltoii, on thcoiiher 
hand, burned with, a deep yet calm love of moral 
grandeur and celestial purity. Ho thought 
not so much of what man is, as of what he 
might become. His own mind was a revela- 
tion to him of a higher condition of huinaiiity, 


and to pvninot.e this he tliirsted and toiled for 
freodoiii, as the element for the growth and 
improvement of his nuturco In religion^ John- 
son was gloomy and inclined to superstition, 
and on the subject of govemmeiit leaned towards 
absolute power ; and the idea of reforming , 
cither, never entered his mind hut to disturb 
and provoke it. Tire ehureh and the civil i 
polity under which he lived seemed to him | 
perfect, unless he may have thought that the 
former would be impi-ovcd by a, larger infusion 
of Komish ri tea and doctrines, and the latter 
by an cnlaigement of the royal prerogative. ' 
Hence, a tame acquiescence in the present 
forma of religion and government marks his 
works. Hence we find so little in his writiugs 
which is eleetiic and soul-kindling, and which 
gives the reader a consciousness of being made 
for a state of loftier thought and feeling than 
the present, Milton’s whole soul, on the con- 
trary, revolted against the maxims of legiti- 
macy, hereditary faith, and servile reverence 
for established power. He could not brook the 
bondage to which men had bowed for ages. 

“ Reformation ” was the first word of public 
warning which broke from his youthful lips, 

. and the hope of it was a fim in his aged brea.st 
The difl’erenoe between Milton and Johnson 
may he traced not only in these great features 
of mind, but in their whole characters, /ililton 
was refined and spiritual in his habits, tern- 
perate almost to abstemiousness, and refreshed 
himself after intellectual eflfort by music.} 
Johnson inclined to more sensual delights. 
{Milton was exquisitely alive to the outward crea- 
tion, to sounds, motions, and forms, to natural 
beauty and pandeur.) Johnson, through de- 
fect of phy.sieal organimtion,- if not tlirougli 
deeper deficiency, had little susceptibility of 
those pure and delicate plea.sure.s, and wmild 
not have exchanged the Strand for the viile of 
Tempe or the gardens of the Hespcrides. IIow 
could Johnson bo just to Milton 1 The com- 
parison, whiohwe havcinstituted, hascompelled 
us to notice Johnson’s defects. Hut we trimt 
we are not blind to his merits. /l-Iis stately 
march) his pomp and power of language, his 
strength of thought, his reverenco for virtue 
and religion, his vigorous logic, his practical 
wisdom, his insight into the springs of human 
action,, and the .solemn pathos which ocea- 
sipnally pervades his desoriptiona of life and 
his references to his own history, oommiuid 
our willing admiration. . That ho Wanted en- 
thusiasm, and creative ftuagination, and lofty 
sentiment, was not his fault. We do not blame 
him for not being Milton. We love Intellec- 
tual power in ail its forms, and delight in the 


variety of mind, (wa blame him . only that his 
passions, prejudices, and bigotry engaged him 
in the miw'orthy task of obscuring the brighter 
glory of one of the mo.st gifted and virtiinue 
menj We would even tre.-it wlmt wo deem the 
faults of Johnson with a tenderness approach- 
ing respect ; for they were results, to a degree 
which man cannot estimate, of a diseased, irri- 
table, nervous, unhappy piiysical tempevament, 
and belonged to the body more than to the 
mind. We only ask the friends of genius not 
to put their faith in ,lohiison’.s delineations of 
it. His biograiJiical works are tinged with 
his notoriously strong prejudices, and of all 
his Xioes, we hold that of Milton to be the 
most apocryphal. 


ftord Francis Leveson Gower, iil'torwards IjotS 
Fritncls EgerUiu, born 1800, died Ootoboi', 1857. Ho 
was ttio second son of tlis first Dulto al Sutherland. 
Possessed of iiinch literary haobtaJnodotniiiidejv 

able reputation by ids translation of “Faust.'q 


My poftOB is vunish’d, 
My honrt is sore ; 

I shall find it iiovov, 



Where he is not 
la like a tomb ; 

And the sunniest sjiot 
Is turned to gloimi. 

My aching head 
Will hur.st with pnin"- 
And the sense has fled 
My wildor’d brain. 

1 look through the glass 
Till my eyes are dim; 
The tlireahold I pass 
Alone for /iim. 

His lofty stop, : 

And his forehead high, 
His winning smile, 

And his heaming eye 1 
His fond oai-ess, 

So rich in bliss ! 

His hand to prea.s~. 

. And ah ! his kiss!-— 

My peace is vanish’d, 

' My heart is sore t 
I shall flncV. it never. 

And never more 1 


song, 

rUOM eOBTHls’S PAUSl'. 
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OX rxrUDFA'UB AND MODESTY. 

r liivve alvv'iij'.'^ been of opinion, tiint tlie 
eompUints againat Providence have been ill- 
gTOumied, .and th-at the good or had qnalilies of 
men are the cauaea of their good or bfid fortune, 
more than what ia generaily imagined. There 
are, no doubt, mstencea to the contrary, and 
pretty numeroiw ones too; but few in comparison 
of the inslance.s we have of a right distribution 
of pro-sperity and adversity; nor, indeed, could 
it be otherwise, from tJjo common course of 
human afi’air.s. To be endowed with a bene- 
volent disposition, and to love others, will al- 
most inlallilily procure love and esteem; which 
is the chief oireuinstaneo in life, and facilitates 
every enterpriao and uiidortaking; besides the 
satisfaction that immediately results from it. 
The case is miieii tlie .same with the other 
virtues. Prosperity is naturally, though not 
necessarily, attached to virtue and merit: and 
adversity, in like manner, to vice and folly. 

I must, however, coufes,s that this rule 
admits of an exemption with regard to one 
moral quality, and that modesty has a natural 
tendency to conceal a man’.s talents, as im- 
pudence displays them to the utmo.st, and has 
been the only cjiuse why many have risen in 
the world, under all the disadvanhages of low 
birth and little merit. Such indolence and 
incapacity is there in the bulk of mankind, 
tl»at they are apt to receive a man for whatever 
he has a mind to put himself off for; and admit 
his overbearing airs as a proof of tliat merit 
which he assume.^ to liimself. A docent assur- 
anoe seem.s to bo the natural .attendant of virtue; 

, And ftw men can distinguish impudence from 
it; as, on the other hand, diflidcnce being the 
natural result of vice .and folly, has drawn 
disgrace upon modesty, which, in outward 
appearance, so nearly re.semblea it. 

.As impudence, thoitgh really a vice, has the 
same effects upon a men’s fortune as if it 
were a virtue; so we may observe, that it is 
almost as difficult to be attained, and is, in 
that respect, distinguished from all the other 
vk’e.s, which are acquired with little pains, and I 
rontiiiually increase upon indulgence. Many ! 
a man, being seirsible th.at modesty is extremely 
prcijudicial to him in making his fortmio, has I 
resolved to bo impudent, and to put a bold face i 
upon the matter; Imt it is observable that such 
people have seldom suceoeded in the attempt, I 
irat have been obliged to relapse into their 
primitive modesty. Nothing carries a man I 
through the world , like a true, genuine, natural ! 


impudenen Its counterfeit is good for nothing, 
nor can ever support itself. In any other 
attempt, whatever faults a man cominits, mid 
is sensible of, he is so mneh nearer his end, 
but, when he eudeavonm at impudence, if lie 
ever failed in the .attempt, the romemlwaiice of 
it W'ill make him blush, aud will infallibly 
disconcert him; .after which, every blu-.h is a 
cause for new hlu.shcs, till he ho found out to 
be an arrant elicat, and a vain pretondoi' to 
impudeuee. 

If anything eangivca.iuode.st mill! moreassur- 
ance, it must be some adv.aiitagcs of fortune, 
which ehaneeproeHre.stohim. Hjche.snatiiriilJy 
gain a man a tavouralilc reception in the world, 
and give merit a doulile Inatro, when a peitson is 
endowed with it: and supply its place, in a 
great mousure, when it is absent. 'Tis won- 
derful to observe what airs of superiority fools 
and knaves with large posse.ssions give them- 
selves above men of the greiitent went in 
poverty. Nor do the men of merit make any 
1 strong ojipositiou to these usiirpiitions ; or rather 
seem to favour them by the modesty of their 
[ beliaviour. Tlieir good sense and experience 
make them diffident of their judgment, and 
c.auBe them to examine overj-thing with the 
greatest accuracy; as, on the otlier hand, the 
delicacy of their sentiments makes them tim- 
orous le.st they commit faulte, and lo-se, in the 
pnactice of the world, that integrity of virtue, 
so to speak, of which they are so jealous. To 
make wisdom agree with confidence i.s as diffi- 
cult as to reconcile vice to modesty. 


STANZAS. 

IMrs. Atme Itadcliffe, bom in Lomlon, !)th July, 
17ai ; died 7tU Fabruary, 182.1. A vary ympuliw roinaiwa 
writor. Of her many works, 2'/ie Atystmea of UiMplio 
is must prominent.] 

On the bright margin of Italia’s sliore, 

Beneath the glance of summer-noon, we stray, 
And, indolently luipjiy, ask no more 
Than cooling airs that <ipr the ocean piny. 

And watch the hark that on the busy strand 
Wash’d by the sparkling tide awaits the gale, 
Till, high among the shrouds, tlie snilor band 
Gallantly about, and raise the swolling sail. 

On the broad deck a various group recline, 
Touch’d with the moonlight, yet half hid in 
sliade; 


The lai'k ]ias sung his carol in the slcy; 

The bees have hnmmcil thoir noontiJo lullaby! 

Still in the vale the yillaga-bells ring round. 

Still in Llowellyn-hall the jeats resound; 

For now the caudle-oiip is chcling there. 

Now, gliul at heart, the gossips broatho thoir prayer, 
And, oromiing, stop the cradle to admire 
The bahe, tho sleeping iinivge of his sire. 

A few eltort years— and then these aoiuiils sliall Iiail 
The day again, and gladness fill tho vale ; 

So soon the child a youth, the youth a rn.TO. 

Eager to run the race his fathera run. 

Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin, 

Tho ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine. 

And, bashing in tho chimney's ample blaze, 

'Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 

The nurse sliall C17, of all her ills beguiled, 

'•’Twas on those knees he sate so oft and smiled." 

And soon again shall mnsio swell tho breeze ; 

Soon, Issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white; and hymns be sung, 

And violets scattered ronnd ; and old and young, 

In every cottage porch with garlands gi-eeii. 

Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene; 

Wliile, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Motcs In her virgin veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas I nor inn dishmt hour, 

Another voice shtdl coma ftom yonder tower : 

When In dim chambers long Mack weeds are seen, 
And weeping'a hemd where only joy has been ; 

When by his ehildren borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more. 

He rests in holy earth with them that wont befom 

And such is Human Life; — sogbdingon. 

It glimmers like a meteor, and la gone I 
Vet is the tale, brief though it he, as strange. 

As fall mothinks of wild .and wondrous change, 
i As any that the wandering trihee require,. , 

; Stretched in the desert round thoir evoning fire; 

As any sung: of old in hall oy bowor ■ 

, To minstrol-haipa at midnight’s witching hour I 


the Utds Intdhgauer, next of tno Mam 
and subsequently as the projectur of the Ihiited 
Gaatte, which he eiUted for ton yeaiu. In ISii t 

So*title of X'-h's V -I” I®®'' sovm 

provided him with a paiisiou of £11)0 a year.] 

Oome, let me pluck that silver hair 
Which ’mid thy clustering curls I see: 
The withering type of time or care 
Hath nothing, sure, to do with thee! 

ycaivs liave not yet impair’d the grace 
Tlint charmed me once, that chains me 1 
And. Envy’s .self, love, cannot trace 
: One wrinkle oa thy placid brow ! 

I Thy features have not lost the bloom 
That brighten’d them whou first we mol 
! No !- -rays of softest light illume 
Thy unamhitious beauty yet I 

; And if the passing clouds of care 
' H.ave oast their shadows o’er tliy faoo, 

I They have but left, triumphant, there 
A holier charm— more witching gmoo. 


Tims, young and fair, and happy too— 

I If bliss indeed imiy hero bo won — 

In splto of nil that Care can do ; 

In spite of all that Time hath done ; 

Is yon white hair a boon of love, 

'To thee in mildest mercy given? 

A sign, a token from above, , 

To load thy thoughts from earth to heaven f 
To apeak to thee of life’s denay ; 

Of beauty hastening to the tomb ; 

Of Inifies that eamiot failu away ; 

Of joys that never lose their bloom? 

Or springs the line of timeless snow 
With those dark glossy locks entwined, 

’Mid youth’s and Beauty’s morning glow 
Te emblem thy maturer mind 1 
It does—it does then let it stfiy ! 

Even Wisdom’s self were welcome now; 
Wlio’d wish her soberer tints nwiiy, 

When thus they beam from beauty’s brow? 
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Ol’T WITH TflE HEUlilKO WSHUKS. 



[Hugi Miller, bum in Crnmarty, 12tU October, 1=02; 
Ilied in Eiiinbiirgli, 2 !tli DBcembar, 1858. He was tor 
»ome time h atone -lUiiaon, ami it waa rvhilst tvorbing 
in this tapacity that Ite obtained the mipressioiis and 
cxperienees of the ECienco of geolo.gy, wliicli afterwards 

thcMnk' of hL native town, nn.l about this time he 

iineut contributor to the Juamens CnurUr, and in that 
journal liisijnportaut oLetterson thoHerring Fialiery” 
were fiiet piiiilialioii^ From these leltera we unote tho 

ring tishura. -U tlio neriod of tire Dlsriiptiou, wliou 
the Free Ohm eh party oataiiliahcd the irdiiraa, a serai- 
Wiiokly nowBjKiiior, .Hr. Millor was appointed its eiiitor, 
and continued to hold that post nntil the date of his 
miilanclioly deatli. IVIiilst performing all tho duties 

and tales 1 itnd also prndueed the works by wbicli bio 
name will be beat known to posterity— r/ir Oid Kal 
SandstoM, FMlpfhits uf the (Imitor, and I'he Testiumij/ 
of l/ie Hods, Sir David Brewster says of him, “ With 
tho e.vceptlon of Burns, the unedncated geuitw which 
has done honour to Scotiaud during the hast centui-y 
liiis novor displayed that mental relinoinont and daasicai 
taste and iutelleotuid energy whioli mark all tho wiit- 
iuga of our author." Au exhaustivo biogruiihy of Hr. 
Miller, by Peter Bayuo, has boon recently imbliehed; 
and an excellent complete edition of his works has been 
■issued by W. P. Jlipimo, Edlnbiirgii.J 

In the latter end of August, 1819, I went 
out to the fi-hing them pro.sccuted on Quilluira 
in a Cromarty boat. The evening was remark- 
ably pleasant. ,A low breeze from the west 
rearcely ruflled the surface of the frith, which 
was varied in every direction by unequal stripes 
and patche.s of a dead caimnesa. The bay of 
Cromarty, buniiahed by the ra.vs of the declin- 
ing .sun until it glowed like a sheet of molten 
fire, lay hcliind, Winding in all its beauty be- 
neath purple hills and jutting headlands; 
while before stretched the wide extent of the 
Moray Frith, speckled witli fleets of boats which 
had lately left their several porks, and were 
now all sailing in one direction. The point 
to wliicli they were liouiul was tlie iiaiik of 
Guilliam, which, seen from betwixt the Sutors, 
seemed to. verge on tlic faint bine line of tho 
horizon; and the fleets which had already 
arrived on it had, to tho naked eye, the appear- 
ance of a little rough-edged cloud resting on 
the water. As we advanced, this cloud of 
bnat.s gi'ew larger and darker; and soon after 
■sunset, when the bank wa.s .scarcely a mile 
distant, it assumed the appearance of a thick 
leafless wood covering a low brown island. 


The tide, liefore we left the shore, liad risen 
higli on tlie licacli, and was now iiegiiiuiug to 
recede. Aware of tills, we lowered siii) .several 
liundi-ed yards to tlie south of the fishing 
gi’ound; and after determining tlie point from 
whence the course of the ciUTeiit would drifli 
113 direct over tlie bank, we took down tlie mast, 
cleared the liiiider part of the boat, and began 
to east out the nets. Before the Inlaw appeared 
ill the line of the CaeUc chapel (tlie landniark 
hy wliicli tlie southenmumt extremity of 
Cuilliaiii is ascertained), the whole drift was 
thrown overboard and inatle fast to i.he swing. 
Niglit caiiie on. Tlie sky as.smned a. dead and 
leaden line. .V low dull mist rouglicucd (he 
mitlinc of the distant hills, and in scmie place.s 
blotted them out from tlie landscape. The 
faint lirccze tliat had hitherte scarcely been 
felt now rongheiiod the water, wiiieh was of a 
dark blue colour, approacliing to black. The 
' sounds wliicli predominated wore in unison 
witli tlie scene. Tlie almost moiisured dash of 
tlie waves against tlie sides of tlie limit and tlio 
fiiint ru.stleof the breeze were incessant; while 
the low dull nioaii of the surf breaking on, the 
distant beach, and tho short sudden cry of on 
aquatic fowl of the diving species, oceiiBionally 
mingled witli Hie .sweet though rather monoto- 
nous notes of a Gaelic song. “ It’s ane o’ the 
Gairloch fi.shermon,” said our skipper; “puir 
folk, tJie.y're aye siiigin’ an’ tliinkin’ o’ the 
Hielaiids.” 

Our lioat, as the tides were not powerful, 
drifted .slowly over the bank, The buoys 
stretched out from tlie liows in an uiihroken 
line. ■ Tlicre was no sign of fish, and the boat- 
men, after spreading the .lail over tlie heaiiis, 
laid tlieinselves down on it, The scene was 
at tho time so new to me, and, though of a 
somewhat melancholy cast, so pleasing, tlint I 
stayed up. A singular appcarimce attracted 
my notice. “How,” said I to one of tlie boat- 
men, who a moment before liad made me an 
oifer of his greatcoat, — “how do you account 
for that calm silvery spot on the water, wliicli 
moves at such a rate in the lino of our driftt" 
He started up. A moment after he called on 
the otlici'.s to rise, and ttien replied: “Tliat 
moving speck of calm water covers a .shoal ot 
herrings. If it .advaricew a hundred yards 
fartlier in that direelioii, we shall liave some 
einplojniiont for you.” 'riii.s piece of informa- 
tion made me regard the little patdi, whioh, 
from the light it caught, and tlie blackness of 
the surrounding water, seemed a bright openiii.g 
in a dark sky, witli cojiBidenable interest. It 
moved onward witli incroased velocity. It 
came in contact witli the line of tlie drift, and 


three of tlie buoys immediately sunk. A few 
minutea were aaffered to elapse, and tve then 
commenced hauling. The two sti-ongest of the 
crow, JUS in uaual, were stationed at the cork, 
the. two othcra at the ground baulk. My aesist- 
auce, which I readily tendered, was pronounced 
unhocessary, so I Ining over the gunwale watch- 
ing the nets .is they approached the aide of the 
boat. The three first, from the phosphoric 
light of the water, appeared as if Imratiug into 
Biimca of a pale green colour. The fourth was 
still brighter, and glittered through the wave.s 
white it Wits yet several fathoms away, remind- 
ing mo of an intensely bright sheet of the 
aurora horoalis. As it airproached the side, 
the pale green of the phosphoric matter ap- 
peared fiH if mingled with large hakes of .snow. 
It contained a body of fish. “A white horse I 
a white hoisc!" exclaimed one of the men at 
the cork baulk; “lend us a haul.” I immedi- 
ately sprung aft, laid hold on the rope, and 
oonunonced hnnling. In somewhat less than 
half an hour we had .all the nets on board, and 
rather more than twelve barrels of herrings. 

The night had now become so dark, that we 
could scarcely discern the boats which lay 
Witlua gunshot of onr own ; and we had no 
means of iisoertaining the position of the bank 
except hy sounding. The lead was cast, and 
soon after the nets shot a second time. The 
Skipper's bottle was ne.xt produced, and a dram 
of whisky sent round in a tin measure contain- 
ing nearly n gill. We then folded down the 
sail, which had been rolled np to make way for 
the herring.s, and were soon fast a.slo6p. 

Ten yeara have elapsed since I laid myself 
down on this coueh, and I wn.s not then so ac- 
customed to a rough bed as 1 am now, when I 
can look back on my wamlcriuga as a jonrnoy- 
man mason over a considerable part of both the 
Lowlands and Highlands of Scotland. About 
xiiiduiglit I awoke quite chill, and all over sore 
with the hard beams and sliaip rivets of the 
boat. : Well, thought I, this is the tax I pay 
for niy : curiosity. , ,I rose and crept softly over 
■thesail to the bows, where I stood, and where, 
in the singular beauty of the .Scene, which was 
of a character as dilferent from that 1 had 
biudy witnessed as is possible to eoncoive, I 
soon lost all sense of every feeling that was 
not pleasure. .The brooKe had died into a per- 
fect calm. The heavens were glowing with 
stars, and the sea, from the smoothness of the 
. surface,’ appeared a second sky, as brightand 
starry as the other, but with this difference, 
that all its stars appeared comets. There 
seemed no line of division at the horizon, which 
rendered the : illnsionv. more striking.' ' The | 


■ distant hills appeared a chain of dark thundery 
clouds sleeping in the heavens. In short, the 
scene vm one of the strangest I ever witnes.sed; 
and the thoughts and imaginations which it 
suggested were of a cliaractor as singular. I 
looked at the boat as it appeared in the dim 
light of midnight, a dark irregiilarly-.shaped 
mass; I gazed on the sky of stai'.s above, am! 
the sky of comets below, and imagined myself 
in the centre of space, far removed from the 
earth and every other world,— the solitary in- 
habitant of a plimefcary fragment. This al- 
lusion, too romantic to be lasting, wjis dissi- 
pated by an incident which convinced me that 
I had not yet left the world. A. crew of aonth- 
shore fishermen, either by accident or design, 
had shot their nets right aeims those of another 
boat, and, in disentangling them,, a quarrel 
ensued. Our boat lay more than lialf a mile 
from the scene of contention, but I could hear 
without being particuUuiy attentive: that on 
the one .side there were terrible threats of vio- : 
lenco immediate and bloody, and on the other, 
threats of the still more torriblo pains and 
Ijenaltiesof the law. In a few minutes,: how- ; 
ever, the entangled nets were freed,, and the 
roar of altercation gradually sunk into a silence 
as dead as that which had preceded it. 

An hour before sunrise, I was somewhat 
disheartened to find the view on every side 
bounded by a dense low bank of fog, lyiiicli 
hung over the water, while the eontral lirma- ' 
meut remained blue and cloudhiss. The neigli- : 
bouring boats appeared tlirough, the mist huge; 
misshapen thing.-i, iiiamiocl by giants.. Wo 
commonecd hnnling, and found In one of the 
netsasmall rock-cod andahalfstarvcd whiting, : 
which proved the whole of our draught. I was 
informed by the fishermen, that even w'hon the. 
shoal is tliiekost on the Gnillinm, so close does 
it keep by the bank, that not a solitary herring 
is to bo caught a gunshot from the edge on 
either side. 

We rowed up to the other boats, few of whom : 
had been more successful in : their last haul 
than ourselves, and none equally so in their : 
first. The mist prevented ns from ascertaining, 
by known landmarks, tlic position of the bank, 
Which we at length di.scoverod in a, manner 
that displayed much of the peculiar art of the 
fisherman. The depth of the water, and the 
, nature: of the bottom, showed ns that it lay to 
the south, :A faint tremulous heave of the sea, 
which was still calm, was the: oidy remaining . 
vestige of the gale which had blown from the,' 
west in the .oarly part of the night, and : this : 
heave, together : vrith the cnrroirt, which at this : 
1 stage of the flood runs in a south western direo- 
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t, ion,, served as our compass. We next premised 
how fiu- our boat had drifted down the frith 
with the ebb-tide, and how far she had lieen 
carried back again by tlie flood. We then' 
turned her Iwws in the line of the current, and 
in rather less than half an hour were, ns the 
lead informed us, on the ea.stera extremity of 
.Guilliam, where wc shot our nets for the third, 
time. > 

Soon after sunrise the mist began to dissi- 
pate, and the surface of the ■water to appear for 
miles around roughened as if by a smai't breeze, 
though there was not the slightest breath of 
wind at the time. “How do you account for 
that apipearance ? " said I to one of the lisheniieu. 
“Ah! lad, that is by no moans so favourable a 
token as the one you asked me to explain last i 
night. I had as lief see the J)hodr>/-mofe.” 

" Why, what does it betoken? and what. is the 
Jihodrii-mure?” “It betokens that the shoal 
have spawned, and will shortly leave the frith; 
for when the flab are siek and weighty they 
never rise to the surface in that way; — but 
have you never lieard of the Bhodnj-more'i" 

I replied in the negative. “Well, but you 
shall.” “Nay,” said another of the erew, 
“leave that for our return; do yon not sec tlio 
herrings playing by thousands round our nets, 
and not one of the buoys sinking In the water? 
'There is not a single fish swimming so low as 
the upper baulks of our drift. Shall we not 
shorten the buoy-ropes, and take off the 
sinkers?" Tliis did not meet the approbation 
of the others, one of whom took up a stone, and 
flung it in the middle of the shoal. The fish 
immediately disappeared from the .surface, for 
several fathoms round. “Ah! there they go,” 
he exclaimed, “if they go but low enough; — 
four years ago I startled thirty barrels of light 
fish into my drift just by throwing a stone 
among them.” 

'The whole frith at this time, so far as the 
eye could reach, appeared crowded with her- 
ring.s ; and its surface was so broken by them 
as to remind one of the pool of a waterfall. 
'I’hey leaped by millions a few inches into the 
air, and sunk ■with a hollow plumping noise, 
Bomewliat resembling the dull rippling sound 
of a sudden breeze ; while to the eye there w’as 
a continual twinkling, which, while it mocked 
every effort that attempted to examine in detail, 
showed to the less eurious glance like a blue 
robe sprinkled with silver. But it is not by 
such comparisons that so singular a scene is to 
be (loaeribed so as to bo felt. It was one of 
tho.se which, through the living myriads of 
-creation, testify of the infinite Creator. 

About noon we hauled for the third and last. 


j time, nnd found nearly eight barrels of fish. 

I I observed when hauling that the na tural heat 
i of the herring is scarcely lea.s than that of 
quadrupeds or biivls; that when alive its side.s 
are shaded by a beautiful crimson colour which 
it loses when dead; and that when newly 
brought out of tlie water, it utters a sharp faint 
cry somewhat re-scinbling that of a mouse. iVe 
had now twenty barrels on board, 'f he eastm'bj 
!iar, a sea-breeze so called by fishermen, which 
in the Moray Frith, durin.gthe suinjnor months 
and first month of autumn, commonly comes 
on after ten o’clock a.m. , and fails at four 
o’clock P.M., had now set in. We hoisted our 
mast and sail, and were soon .scudding right 
before it. 

Tlie .story of the Bhodru-rnore, which I de- 
niaiided of tlie skipper as .soon as ue Iiad 
tiimmed mu sail, proved interesting in no 
common degree, and was linked with a great 
many otlieiu 'flic Bhoilrji-more'- is an active, . 
mischievous fish of the whale spccie.H, which 
has been knoivn to attack and even founder 
boats. About eight yeai’s ago, a very large one 
passed the town of Croiniu’ty through the 
middle of the bay, and was seen by many of 
the townsfolks leaping out of the water in the 
manner of a Halinou, fully to the height of a 
bo.at’s ina.st. It appeared about thirty feet in 
length. 'I'liis animal may almost be regarded as 
the mermaid of modern times ; for the fehermon 
deem it to have fully as much of the demon as 
of the fish. 'Thero liave been instances of its 
pursuing a boat under sail for many miles, and 
even of its leaping over it from side to side. 
It appears, however, that its habits and appe- 
tites are unlike those of tho shark ; and that 
the annoyance which it gives tho fisherman is 
out of no dc.siro of making him its prey, but 
from its predilection for amusement. It seldom 
meddles with a boat when at anchor, but pur- 
sues one under sail, a.s a kitten would a rolling 
ball of yarn, 'The large physalus whale is 
eomp.irativoly a dull, sluggish animal; .occa- 
sionally, however, it evinces a partiality for 
the amnsoineiits of the Bhodri/^more. Our 
skipper said, that when on the Caithness coast, 
a few years before, an enormous fish of the 
species kept direct in the wake of his boat for 
moi-c than a mile, frequently risin,g so near the 
stern as to be within roach of the boat-hook. 
He described the expression of its large goggle 
eyes as at once frightlhl and , amusing; and .so 
graphic was his narrative that I could almost 
paint the animal stretching out for more than 
sixty feet behind the boat, with his black 
marble-looking akin and cliff- like fins. He at 
’ Properly, perhaps, the muaralous. whale. 


lijiigtli grcv tired of its gambols, and with a 
Hhai-p fragment of rock straek it between the 
eyes, [t sunk with a sudden plunge, and did 
not rise for ten iiiinules after, when it appeared 
a foil mile astern. Tiiis narrative was but the 
first of I know not how many, of a similar east, 
wiiieh presented to my imagination the Bhodry- 
fftorn whale and tain-tish in every pos.sil)lc 
point of view. Tlio latter, a voraeious formid- 
able animal of the shark species, frequently 
makes great liavoc among the tackle witli wliieli 
cod and h.iddoek arc caught. Like the shark, 
it tiirowa iiiself on its hack when in the act of 
seizing its prey. 'I'lie fishermen frequently 
•see it lying motionless, its white belly glitter- 
ing through the water, a few fathom.s from the I 
boat’s side, employed in stripping off every 
ti.sli from their hooks as the line is drawn over 
it.. This formidahlo animal is from si-V to ton i 
feel, in length, and formed like the common ' 

One of the boatmen's stories, though some- 
what in the Munehansen style, 1 shall take 
the liberty of relating. Two Cromarty men, 
many years ago, were employed on a fine calm 
day in angling for eoal-fi.sh and roek-eo<l, with 
rods and hand-lines. Tlicir little skiff rode 
to a large oblong stone, wliieh served for an 
anchor, nearly opposite a rocky spire termed 
the Chapel, three miles south of Sliandwiek. 
Suddenly the atone was raised from the bottom 
with a jerk, and the boat began to move. 
“What can this mean,” exclaimed the elder 
of the men, pulling in his rod, “wo have 
surely broken loose, but who could have thought 
that there ran such a current here!” The 
other, a young during fellow, John Clark by 
name, remarked in reply, that the apparent 
course of the skiff was directly contrary to that 
of the current. The motion, which was at 
first gentle, inereased to a frightful velocity; 
the rope ahead was straightened until the very 
stem cracked; and the sea rose upon either 
bows into a furrow that nearly ovcrtojjped the 
gunwale, “Old man,” said the young fellow, 
“didst tliou ever see the like o’ that I” "Quid 
save us, bojy” said the other, “cut, cut the 
swing.” “Ifa, na, bide a wee first, I manna 
skaith: the rape; didst thou ever see the like o’ 
tliatl” In a few minutes, according to the 
story,, they were dragged in this manner nearly 
two miles, when the motion ceased as suddenly 
aa it had begun, and the skiff rode to the .swing 
■ as before. . 

The .scenes exhibited on the shores of 
Cromarty, during the busy season of the flailing, 
afford nearly as much seope for description, 
though of a - different ehsraeter, aw those ■ in 


which the oecnpations of the fisherman mingle 
with the sublime aeenc.s of the Moray Pnth, 
Blit this description I will not attempt. Your 
renders must have already anticipated it. If 
not, let them picture to tliemscives the shore, s 
of a seaport torvii crowded with liuman figures, 
and its harbour with boats and vessels of trade. 
Let them imagine the bustle of the w(,irk,sliop 
combining with the coiifusioii of the crowded 
fair! You, Mr. .Kditor, who have seen Idolbeiu’s 
“Dance of Death,” would perhap.s not question 
the soundness of the imagination that would 
body forth so busy a .scene as the dance of 
commeim Sailors, fisliennen, eurers, meelian- 
ios, all engaged, lead up the ball amid heaps 
of fish that glitter to the mui, tiers of , casks 
and pyramids of salt. Hark to the imisiol It 
is a wild combination of irregular sounds, — 
the hammering of niechanies, the rolling of 
casks, the rattling of carts, and the confused 
hum of a thousand voices. 


Jimii aiiil Hitiiluo giiaal uiiou oaoli oUvov 
With swimming hiolm of siKieeldeiis toudornofiEi, 
Wliiclunixial nil fooUiigs— frloml, ohihl, loviir, lirother, 
All that tho best can ininglo ami oxpvoHs 
When two pore imarts are pinir'd ill one .ariotlior, 

And love tooiundi, awl yet caranit love leas; 

Unt almost sainitify tho sweat excess 

Mix'll ill each otlwr’o arms, and hiairt in he.'irti 
Why did they nut ttoii ilteil— they hml lived too lung 
Should an hour come to Wd thoin iiroatho apart ; 

Tho world was not for tlionu nor tho world's art 
For hoingo pnasiomito as .Saiipho's 80111,' ! 
laivo was horn with tUeui, in thorn, so intunao 
It was their vory spirit— not a sonso. 


' Tho firat two lumt.o.'i of Don Jmiu .appuaved in ISli) ; 
neither author’a nor pnhlishor's niiine was Rlvou 011 tho 
titlo-pago But tho anthorship was at once dlvinod 
and pvoolaimcd by tho oritics. Tho work was roundly 
abiieod for its immorality, hnt all iuiknowlodged its 
marvellous power, and tho brilliant gums of poetry 
which thickly stmldod the production tliroughimt-’- 
thoy wore tho stars which gave tlioir light to good and 
bad impartially. Byi-on complained often, and with 
reason, that his jieraonality was always idontifled with 
tlie heroes of his imagination. Of the purpose of Von 
Jimn, ho said, it was “to remove tho oloak which tho 
mannere and maxims of aouioty throw ovov their soorot 
sins, and show thorn to tho world as they toally are ” 
Notwithstanding, it is only solootad portions, nnch as 
tho .above, that may ho safely rtaul by thnso whoso 
judgment iias notobtainod compiote oon'troi of passion. 
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Bninbro praaenteii, and one instant inoio . . 

Halt stopp’d tliis oanto, and Don Jiran’a breath. 
When Haidee threw bereolt her boy boforo : 

Stern as bet sire, “On me,” she cried, “let death 
Descend— the fault is mine ; this fatal ahore 

He fmnid— but sought not. I have pledged my faitli; 
I love him— I will die with hhn; I knew 
Yoiu- nature's hrnmess -knon- your danghtor'a too." 

A minute past, and she had lieeu all team. 

And tenderness, and infanoy; but now 
She stolid as one wlio champion’d human fears— ■ 
l?,ale, Btatno-liho, and eteru, bIio woo’d the blow ; 

And tall beyond her aos, anil their compecrii, 

She dtew up to lior lioight, an if to show 
A fairer mark ; and with a fix'd eye scann’d 
Hor father's fnoe-'bnt never stopp’d his hand. 

How like they look’d I the expinsslon was the same; 

■ Serenely savage, with a little cllange 

In the large dark eye's mutual-darted llama; 
lor she too was as ono who conld avenge. 

If oanse should bo— a lioness, thougli tame; 

Hot father’s blood before her fnthoi '’8 face 
Boil’d np, and proved her tody of ids rnco. 

I said they were alike, thoir features and 
Their stature, differing but in sox and years ; 

Even to the delicacy of thoir iiaud 
, .There was roaemblauoe, such as tote blood weara ; 
And now to sea them, tlius divided, stand 
la fix’d ferocity, when Joyous tears, 

And sweet sensations, should have welcomed iwtii, 

. Would siiow what passions are hi thoU- full grmvtli. 

The fathor panaod a moment, then withdrew 
. HIS weapon, and roplaoed it ; but stmid still, 

1 And looking on her, as to look her through, 

“Not/," hosaid, “have sought this straugor’s ill; 

, Not, / have made this desolation : few 
: Would hear such ontrago, and forlioar to kill; 

But I must do my duty— how tlioii hast 
: , Done thine, the present vouches for the ;M 8 t. 

“ tot him disarm; or, by my fatlier’e head, 

' His own shall nil. Mnreyon Uko » ball!" 

: Ho rated his whistle as the word he said, 

And blew; another ana ivor’d to the call, 

And ritahing in disorderly, though led. 

And arm'll from hoot to turban, one and all, 

. rHomo twenty of Wa train camo, rank on rank; 

Ha gave the wind— “Arrest or slay tlio Fmnk.” 

, .Then, with a sudden raovementj he withdrew 
, : : :His daughter ; while compress'd within his grasp, 

' Twixt her and tTuan interposed the crew— 

: : : In vain she otruggled in her fatherfs clasp. 

His arms wore like a serpent’s coil ; then flew 

0 pon their prey, as darts an.angry asp,’ 

The file of pirates ; eavo the foremost, who ■ 

fallen, with hie light shotUder half out through. 


The second bad his check laid open : but 
Tilt) third, a wary, cool old awni-der, took 
The hlowB upon his uiif.lii.a,, and tlicii puf 

His man was floor’d and helpless at liis foot, 
ii; With tlie blood riiiming like a little hrook 
From two eniart sabre gashes, deep and red- 
one on tlio arm, tlio otlior on tlio lio.ad. 

And then they hound Idm where he fell, iind horn 
Juan from tho apartment; witli a sign 
Old Lanibro bade tlioin take him to tlie shore. 

Where lay some ships whioli wore to sail at nine. 
They laid him in a boat, and plied tlio oar 
Until they re,aeh’d some galliots, pliicnd in line ; 

On hoard of 0110 of these, and under iiatohea. 

They stow’d him, with strict orilors to the watches, 

Not sound, poor fellow, but severely wounded ; 

Yet could bis corfioral pangs amount to luilf 
Of those with wliicli life Uaideu’s hiisom boundisi I 
Sho was not one to weep, and mvo, and oliafe, 

And tlieii give way, subdued heoiuiae Burroundoilj 
Her mother was a Mouriali maid from Ife/, 

Wlioro all is Eden, or a wilderness. 

There tho largo olive rains its amber store 
In marble fonts ; tlioro grain, auiUlowor, and fruit 
Gush from the earth until the land runs o'er ; 

But there, too, many a poison tree has root. 

And midnight listoiie to tho lion’s roar, 

And long, long iteorta sooreh tho caiuol's foot. 

Or hoiiving wliolm tho helpless oaiviv.m ; 

.And as the soil la. so tho hoart of nmn. 

•Vfrio is all tlio aim’s, ami as her uiirtli 
Her human Olay is kiudhid ; full of ptiwur 
For good or ovil. burning ft'om Its birth, 

Tins Mooriati Wood partiikoa tlie plaiiut’s lioiir. 

And, like the soil boiiiaitii if, will bring ibrth ; 

Beauty ami love wore Iluiduij’s mothar's dower ; 

But her largo dark eyo allow'd doiip I’aasion’a forci), 
Though Bleeping like a Uoii near a Bimroa. 

Her daughter, temiair’d with a inihlur ray, 

' Dike sumraor clouds, all ailvory, smooth, and fliir, 
'fill slowly charged with thnndor tlioy display 
Tonm' to earth, and tempest to tlio air, 

Had held till now her Boft and milky way ; 

But ovorwtought witli passion and doapair, 

, Tlio lire burst forth from hor Numidiau veins, 

The last sight which she saw was .1 nan's gill 11, : 

And ho himself o’ormustor’d and cut down ; 

His blood was ruiiiiiiig on till) very floor 
Whore late ho troll, hor beautiful, her own; 

Thus much she vieWd an instant and no wore— 

Her struggles ceased with one couvulsivo groau; 

On her sire’s arm, which until now miaroe htild 

Her writhing, foil siic liko a cedar fell’d. 


H^UBEE. 


A vcinlml biirat, ani'.l her Rv?eet lips' imre .. 

Were fLabbled wi th tha deep Wood Tphicli van o’er; 
Aifd her head (Iroop'd as when the Jily lied. .; 

Their lady to her couch with gushing eyes; 

Of herbs ami cordials tliey jiroduml their store. 

But she defied all nieane they could employ, 

Like one life coiild not hold— nor <ieath destroy ! 

Xiayrt lay she in that state, uncliongefl, thonghchiU— 

^ With nothiiig livid, BtiU her lipii wera re 

JsTo Incleoua sign proclaim^ her aurely dead; 
C’orrupiion Ciime iiut, in eavdi mind to kill 
All IniiMi; to IcAok \ipoii her avveeb facti bred 
New thouglits of life, lor it secrnM full of soul— 

' yiio had !>o iiiucii. earth could not claim tho whole. 

The ruling sncii as marhlo shows 

When exquisitely chisoU'd, Btill lay ihcr-;, 

But fix’d as marble’s uuehiiiiged tispcct thv»nvs 
, O’er the fair Venus, hut fur ever fair; 

O'er the Laoctniii's all-oternal throes, 

And ever-dying Gladiator’s air. 

Their energy like life forma all their fame. 

Yet looks nob life, for they are Btill the saino. 

She woke at length— but not aa sleepers wake-- 
:Ratlker the deiul, for life seem’d something new, 

A strange sensation whicli she must jiartiilie 
• Perforce, siiioe whatsoever met hor view 
Struck: not her memory, though a heavy acJie 
Lay at her hBiirb, whoso earliest beat, still tnie, 
Brought back the sonso of pain without the cause, 

For, fi)r a while, tlie hiriod made a \mi%e. 

She look’d on many ft face with vacaut eye, 

On many a token without knowing what: 

She «!iw them watch her, without asking why, 

And reek’d not who around her pillow sat; 

Not fipet'ohless, though shospoko not; not a sigh 
Relieved lior thoughts ; dull Bileuce and quick chat 
Were tried in yaiu by those who served— she gave 
No sign, save breath, of having left the grave. 

ITei* handmaids tended, but she heeded not; 

Her father watch’d — she turn’d her oyes away — 

She recognised no being, and no spot. 

They changed from room to room, but all forgot, 
Gentle, but without memory she lay : , 

At length t/ho.so eyes, which they would fain bo weaning 
Biwk to old thoughts, wax’d full of fearful meaning. 

And then ft slave hetlioiight her of a hai-p ; 

Iho harper came and tuned his iuHtrnment; 

At the first notes— irregular mid sharp— 

Then to the wall she turn’d, as if to warp 

Her thoughts from sorrowthrough her heart reseat;. 
And he began a long low island song, 

; Of ancient days—ere tyranny grew strong. 


Anon her thin wim fingci'n boiit tlm wall 
in cime to hki old tuuo ; lie oh/mged the theme, 
And smig of love.; tho fiercse name sfcnick throitgh all 
s Herreeoliection; on her flauh’d the dream 
Of wl'ftt sho was, and is, if yc could Call 
To bo so, being ; in a gufibiiig stream 
The leire rush’d forth from her o’crclouded brain, 
Lika mountain mists at length dissolved in rain. 
Short solace !— vain relief 1— thought Ciinio too quick, 
And whirled Iver brain to madnesa : she arose 
As one who ne’er had dwelt among tho siek, 

And flew at all sho met as on her foes ; 

But no one over heard her spajik or shriek, 

Although her paroxysm dmv/ towards it< close: 
Hers was a frenzy aviucU disdain’d to rave, 

Even when tlmy Giuote her— in the hope to save. 

Yot she betray’d at times a gleam of sense ; 

Nothing could nntke her meet her father’s faoe^ 
Though on all other things witli looks intense 
Slw) gated, but none she evor could ratvaoe ; 

Food she refusal, and raiment ; no pretence 
Avail'll for either ; neither change of place, 

Nor time, nor skill. Jior remedy, could gh e her 
SeiisM to sleep— the pov/er Bcom’d gtuia for. ever. 
Twelve days and nights »ho wit))er’d tlius; at last 
Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, to show 
A parting pang, the spirit from her pars’d ; 

And they who watch’d her nearest could not kuOw 
The very instant, till the elmngs that cost 
£fer sweet fiice into shadow, dull aiid slow, 

Glazed o’er her eyes— tho beautiful, tho black— 

Oh ! to possess suck lustre— arul then lack I 
She died— but not alone ; she hold within - 
A second prinoiplo of life— which might 
Have dawn’d a hiir and ainless eluM of sin; 

But closed its little being witliout light, 

And went down to the grave unborn, ■whoroin . 

Blossom and bough He wither’d with oim blight; . 
In vain tho dews of heaven de.scend above 
The bleoiling flower, and blasted fruit of love. 

Tims lived— thus died she ; never more on her 
Sbiill sorrow light, or ahamei She was not made 
Through yearn or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearte endure till tl/oy are laid 
By age in earth ; her days and pleasures were 
Brief, but delightful— tiucii as luul nut ntiiul 
Ijong w'itU her deuUny ; but fiho fileopH Midi 
‘ By the «ca-show> whoraon she loved to dwell. 

That isle is now nil dcanlate and bare, 

Ita dwellings down, its tenants pass'd away, ; 
None but her own and fntluu ’s grave is there, 

And nothing outwaid tolls of huuinn Olay ; 

Ye could not know whom lies a tiling so fair— 

No stone is there to ehpNY— no tongue to fifty 
What was; no dirge, except the hollow seas, . 
Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades. 

Loud Byuowy 
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THli DKAJT OF. SANTIAGO. 


THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO. 

[t wiiB IlUt a short hour hefore noon when 
the Dean of Santiago alighted from his mule 
at the door of Don Julian, the celebrated 
magician of Toledo, The house, ai;coi‘ding to 
old tradition, .stood on the brink of the per- 
jiendicular rooL" irhich, now erowncd with the 
Aka:M,r, risis lo a fearful heiglit over the 
Tagus. A maid of Mooiish hlootl led the dean 
to a retired apartment, where Don Julian was 
reading. The natural politeness of a Castilian 
liad rather Ijcmi improved than impaired by j 
the .studie.s of the Tolodiin sago, who exhibited i 
nothing* either in liis dro.s3 or person that might ] 
induce a .suspicion of his dealing with the mys- 
terious i)ower.s of darkness. " I heartily greet 
your reverence," .said Don Julian to the dean, 

“ and feel highly honoured hy this visit. 
■Whatever he the object of it, let me beg you 
will defor stating it till I have made you quite 
at borne in this house. I hear my housekeeper 
making ready the noonday meal. That maid, 
sir, will show you the room wliich has been 
prepared for you ; and when you have brushed 
ofl' the dust of the journey, yon .shall find a 
canonieal capon steaming hot upon the hoard. ” 
The dinner, which soon followed, was just what 
a pampered Spanfeh canon would wish it — 
abundant, nutritive, and dotieato. “No, no,” 
said Don Julian, when the soup and a bumper 
of Tiuto had recruited the dean’s spirits, and 
he saw him making an attempt to break tlie 
object of his visH, “no business, please your 
revoroiiee, irhile at dinner. Let ns enjoy our 
meal at present ; and when wc have discussed 
the ■£?&{, the capon, and a bottle of Tepea, it 
will be timo enough to turn to the eares of 
life.” The ecdcsiastie’s full face had never 
beamed witli more glee at the collation on 
Ghri,stnin3mve. when, by the indulgence of the 
church, the. fast is broken at sunset, instead of 
continuing through tho night, than it did 
now under the infliienee of Don Julian's good 
humour and heart-cheering wine. Still it was 
evident that some vehement and ungovernable 
wish had taken possession of Ms mind, break- 
ing out now and then in some hurried motion, 
some gulping up of a full glass of wine without 
stopping to relish the flavour, and fifty other 
symptoms of ahsenco and impatience, which 
at such a distance from the cathedral could 
not be attributed to the afternoon bell. The 
time came at length of rising from table, and 
jin spite , of Don JuliaWs pressing request to 
have another bottle, the dean, with a certain 


dignity of manner, led his good-natured host 
to the recess of an oriel window looking upon 
the river. “Allow me, dear Don Juliiin,” he 
said, “to open my heart to you; for even your 
hospitality must fail to make me completely 
happy till I have obtained the boon which I 
came to .ask. I know that no man over pos- 
Bes.sed greiiter power than you over the iuvi.s- 
ible agents of the universe. I die to become 
an adept in that wonderful scieneo,. and if you 
will receive me for your pupil, tlioro is noiihing 
r should think of sufficient worth to r*epiiy 
your friendship.” “Good sir,” re[died Don 
Julian, “I should bo extremely loath to offend 
you; but permit me to say, that in spite of the 
knowledge of causes and effects which I have 
acquired, all that my experience teaches me of 
the heart of man is not only vague and indis- 
tinet, but for themo.st part unfavourable. I 
only guess, I cannot road their thoughts, nor 
pry into tlie recesse-s of tlioir minds. As for 
younself, I am sure you are a rising man and 
likely to obtain tho first dignities of the church. 
But whether, when you find yourself in places 
of high hononr and patronage, you will re- 
memiiev the humble personage of whom you 
now ask a hazardous and important service, it 
isiinpossiblcformotoascortain.’’ “Nay, nay,” 
cxchumcd tlic dean, “but I know mj’.solf, if 
7/ou do not, Don Julian. . Generosity and friend- 
ship (since you three mo to speak in my own 
praise) have been the delight of my soul oven 
from childhood. Doubt not, my dear friend 
(for by that name I wiali you would allow mo 
to call you), doubt not, from this momont, to 
command my services, Whatever iutovest I 
m.ay pOissess, it will bo my highosit gr.atifica- 
tiou to see it redound in favour of you and 
yours.” “My hearty thanks for all, worthy 
sir,” said Don Julian. “ But lot us now pro- 
ceed to business: tho sim is sot, and, if you 
please, we will retire to my private study. ” 
Lights being called for, Don Julian led the 
way to the lower part of the house; and dis- 
missing the Moorish maid near a sinaU door, 
of which he hold tlie key in his hand, desired 
her to get two partridges for supper, hut not 
to fh-ess them till he should order it: then un- 
locking the door, he. liegan to descend by a 
winding stab-case. Tho dean followed with a 
certain degi'ee of trepidation, whieli the length 
of the stairs greatly tended to inere.aso; for, to 
all appearance, they reiiclied Iielow the lied of 
tlie Tagus. At this deptli a comfortable neat 
room was found, tho walls completely covered 
with shelves, where Don Julian kept Ids woite 
on magic; globes, plauisphores. and strange 
drawings, occupied tlie top of tiio bookcases. 
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Fresii air was admitted, though it would be 
difficult to guess hy what means, since the 
sound of gliding water, such ns is heard at the 
lower part of a ship when sailing with a gentle 
breeze, indieatedbut a thin [lartitioii between the 
siibtenuncou.s caljiiiet and the river. '■ Here, 
then." said iJon Julian, offering a chair to the 
dean, and drawing another forhiniRelf towards 
a small ronnd table, “ we have only to choose 
among the elementary works of the science for 
which you long. Suppose we begin to read 
tliis small volume." The volume was laid on 
the table, and opened at the first iiage, con- 
taining circles, concentric and eccentric, tri- 
angloa wdtli unintolligible eharaeters, and the 
well-known signs of the planets. “This,” 
said Don Julian, “is tlio alphabet of the whole 

science. llermcH, called Trismegisliis " 

The souiiii of a small licll within the chamber 
made the dean almost leap out of his chair. 
■■ Be not alarmed,” said Don Julian ; “it i.s 
the boll by wliich my servants let me know 
that they want to .speak to me.” Saying thus 
he pulled a rdlk string, and soon after a servant 
appeared with a packet of letters. It was ad- 
dressed to the dean. A courier had closely 
followed him on the road, and was that moment 
arrived at Toledo. “Good Heavens!” ex- 
claimed the dean, having read the contents 
of the letters ; “my great uncle, the .Archbishop 
of Santiago, is dangerously ill. This is, how- 
ever, what the secretary says from his lord- 
shij)’s dictation. But here is another letter 
from the archdeacon of the dioce.se, who assuies 
mo that the old man was not expected to live. 
I can hardly repeat what he adds. Poor dear 
uncle ! may Jleaven lengthen his days ! The 
chapter scorn to have turned their eyes towards 
me, and— ^pnghlit cannot be — but the electors, 
according to the archdeacon, arc quite decided 
in, ray favour,” “Well,” .said Don Julian, 
“all [ regret is the interruption of our studies; 
but I doubt not tliat you will soon wear the 
mitre, In the meantime I would advise you 
to protend that illness does not allow you to 
return directly. A few days will surely give a 
decided turn to the whole affair ; and, at all 
events, your alisence in case of an election will 
he construed into modesty. Write, therefore, 
your despatches, my dear sir, and we will pro- 
secute oUr studies at another time, ” 

Two days had elap.scd since the an-ival of the 
messenger, when the verger of the church of 
Santiago, attended by servants in splendid 
liveries, alighted at Don Julian’s door with 
letters for the dean. The old prelate was dead, 
and his nepliew had been elected to the see 
by the imanimoms vote of the chapter. The 


elected dignitary seemed overcome by contend- 
ing feelings; but, having wiped away some 
docent tears, bo assumed an air of gravity, 
wliieli almo.st touched on superciliousness. Don 
Julian addressed his congratulations, and was 
the first to kiss the new archbishop’s hiiiid. 
“ 1 hope,” he added, “ I may also congratu- 
late my son, the young man who is now at the 
university of Paris i for 1 fiattor myself your 
lordship will give him the de.auery wliich is 
vacant hy your promotion.” “My worthy 
friend, Don Julian,” replied tlie arclibishop 
elect, “my obligatioms to you I can never 
Bufiicieiitly repay. You liave hoard my char- 
acter; I iiold a Friend us auotlier self. But 
why would you take tlie lad away from his 
studies? An archliisliop of Sant.iago cannot 
want prefcrmcut at any time, l''ollow me to 
my diocese; I will not, for all the mitres in 
Christendom, forego the benefit of your iiistnic- 
tiou. The de.anBry, to tell you the truth, must 
be given to my uncle, my father's own brother, 
who ha.s had but a small living for many years; 
ho is mucli liked in Santiago, and I should 
lose my character if, to place such a young 
man as your son at the head of the chapter, I 
neglected an o.xcmjtlary priest, so nearly related 
to mo.” “ Just as you please, my lord,” said 
Dou Julian ; and began to prepare for the 
journey. 

Tlio acclamations which greeted the new 
archbishop on his arrival at the capital of 
Galicia were, not long after, succeeded by a 
nuiversal regret at his translation to the see 
of the recently' conquered town of Seville. “I 
will not leave you beliind,” said the archlushop 
to Dou Julian, wlio, with more timidity tlian 
he showed at Toledo, approached to ki-ss the 
s, acred ring in the archbishop’s right hami, 
and to offer liis humhio congratulations, “ liut 
do not fret about your son. He is too young, 
I have my motlier'a relatioiiB to provide for; 
but Seville is a rich see; the blessed King 
Perdinuud, who rescued it from the Moors, 
endowed its church so a.s to make it rival the 
first cathedrals in Christendom, Do but fol- 
low me, and all will be well in the end" 
Dou J ulian bowed witli a fmppreased sigb, and 
was soon after on tlie banks of tlio Guadalquivir, 
in the suite of the new archbishop. 

Scarcely had Dou Julian’s pupil been at 
Seville one year, wlien bis far extended fame 
moved the pope lio send him a cardinai’s luit, 
desiring his presence at the court of Rome. 
The crowd of visitors who came to coiigTatuhitu 
the prelate kept Don Julian away for many 
days. He at length obtained a private audi- 
ence, and, with team in his eyas, enkoatod his 
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: eminence nut to oblige him to quit Sijain. “I 
0111 iiruwing old, my lin'd.” he said ; I quitted 
riiy house at Toledo on!}' for yoiu‘ sake, and in 
hopusof niiaing my son to some jilaec of honour 
and omohimont in the church; 1 even gave up 
xny favourite studies, except as far as they I 

were of service to your eminence. My son 

" No more of that, if you please, Don Julian,” 
interrupted the cardinal. “Follow me, you! 
must ; who (an tel! what may happen at Rome f 
The pope is old, you Iciiow. But do not tease 
me about preferment. A public man has dirtins 
of a description which those in the lower ranks 
of life cannot either weigh or comprehend. I 
confess I am under obligationa to you, and 
fee] quite disposed to reward your services ; yet 
1 must not have my creditors knocking every 
day at my door; you understand, Don Julian. 
In a week we set out for Rome. ” 

With such a .strong tWe of good fortune as 
liad hitherto buoyed up Don Julian’s pupil, 
the reader cannot be surprised to flud him, in 
a short time, wearing the papal crown. He 
was now arrived at the highest place of honour 
on earth; hut in the bustle of the election and 
subsequent coronation, the man to ivhoso won- 
derful se.ionce he owed this rapid ascent had 
completely slipped off his memory. Fatigued 
■with the exhibition of himself through the 
streets of Rome, which he had been obliged to 
make in a solemn procession, the now pope sat 
alone in one of the chambers of tlie A’'atican. 

It was eai'ly in the night. By the light of two 
Wax tapers which scarcely illnminated -the 
farthest end of the grand saloon, his holiness 
lyas oi\jo.ving that reverie of mixed pain and 
pleasure which follows the complete attainment 
of ardent, wishes, when Don Julian advanced 
in yisihle perturbation, eoiiseious of the intru- 
sion on which ho ventured. “ Holy father !” 
exclaimed the old man, and cast liimself at his 
pupil’s feet: “Holy father, in pity to these 
gray hairs do not consign an old servant — 
might I not say an old friend ?— to utter negleet 

and forgetfidne-s-s. My son ” , '^By St. 

Peter ! ” ejaciiialoil his iiolinessi rising from the 
chair, “your insolence shall be checked — you 
my friend? i. magician the friend of heaven's 
vicegerent 1 Away, wretched man! When I 
pretended, to learn of thee, it was only to sound 
the: abyss of crime into wliieh thou hadst 
plunged ; I did it with' a vierv of bringing thee 
. to . condign punishment. Yet, in . compassion 
to thy age, 1 will not make an example of 
thee, (provided thou avoidest: my eyes. Hide 
thy crime and shame where thon cinst. This 
moment thou must quit the palace, or tliencxt 
closes the gates of the inqniaition upon thee.". 


Trembling, and his wrinkled face hedoweci 
with tears, Don Julian begged to he allowed 
■but one word more, “I am very poor, holj 
father,” .said he: “ trusting in your patromage 
I relinquished my all, and have not left where- 
with to pay my joiirney. ” ‘Mway, I my,' 
answered the irope; “if my excessive bounty 
has made you neglect your patrimony, I will 
no farther encourage your waste and improvi- 
dence. Poverty l.s but a slight pimislimont 
for your crimes.” “ But, father,” rejoined Don 
Julian, “my w.auts are instant; I am hungry: 
give me but a trifle to procure a supper to-night. 
To-morrow I shall beg my way out of Rome. ” 
“Heaven forbid,” said the pope, “that I 
should be guilty of feeding the ally of the 
prince of darkness. Away, away from my 
pve.sence, or I instantly call for the guard.” 
“ Well, thon,” replied Don Julian, rising from 
the ground, and looking o,n the pope -with a 
boldue.ss which began to throw his holiness 
into a paroxysm of rage, “if I am to starve at 
Rome, I had better r'cturn to tho supper ivhich 
I oi-dered at Toledo. ” Thus saying, ho rang 
a gold boll which stood on a table next the 
pope. The door opened without delay, and 
the Moorish servant came in, The pope looked 
round, and found himself in the subterraneous 
study under the TagUs. “Desire tho cook,” 
said Don Julian to the maid, “ to put but one 
partridge to roast ; for I will not throw away 
tho other on the Doan of Santiago.” 

JV(i»i the 


THE TWO FOUNTAINS. 

1 saw, from yonder silent cave, 

'I’wo fountains runuiiig side liy side; 

The one was Memory’s limpid uvave, 
The other cold Oblivion’s tide. 

‘0 love!” said I, in tlmughtless dream, 
As o’er my lips the letlui pass’d, , 

‘Hex-e in this dark and cbilly stream, 

Be all my pains forgot at lust.” 

But ■who could hear that gloomy blank, 
Wlxei-e joy was lost as Well as pain? 

Quickly of Memoiy’s fount I drank, , 
And brought the past all back again; 

And said, “O Love! whate’or my lot, 
Still let this soul to thee bo true—- 

Rather than Iiave one bliss forgot, 

Be all my pains remember’d tool” 
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MASTER A^M) jrA^. 

[Thomas Crofton Croker, Ixim at Cork, 15th Jatmaiy, 
1T;)S. died at flromptcin, Ijoniion, Stli Aiignat, 1S54. His 
Pairn Lajendi and I'raditiom ivTilie South, of h'daud, 
the flrat oditiott of wliicli appeared in 1826, remivms tire 
Btandard work oa the fairy love of the author’s coimlty. 
Sir Walter Scott, in hie iltmoa.desy and in a note to 
JM, Jto;/, speaks of it in terms of the highort adni 

tiou, Ur, Grok ' ’ 

taine/1 by this 1 

the 6'«iiStia(w's and Fnmr's ifmjitzinm. He wa 
author of the popular story of VtaM 0 'Rov.rie. 
intereating memoir written by his son, Mr. T. F. I 
Croker, and prefncotl tohisgossiiBiig WitU-fromln 


ry.'J 


writings uru Aril of humour 


Billy Mac D.aniel was once as likely ii young 
man as over shook his brogue nt a. pattern, 
emptied a quart, orhnndletl a shillelagh; fear- 
ing for nothing hut the want of drink, caring 
for nothing but who should pay for it, and 
thinking of notliiug but liow to make fun over 
it; drunk or sober, a word and a blow was over 
the way with Billy Mao Daniel: .and a mighty 
easy way it is of either getting into or ending 
a dispute. More is the pity that, through the 
means of his thinking, and fearing, and earing 
for nothing, this siime Billy Mae Daniel fell 
into bad company; for surely tlie fjood jii'ople 
(the fairies) are the W’orst of all company .any 
one could come across. 

It so happened ttiat Billy was going homo 
one vei'y clear frosty night, not long after 
Christmas. The moon was round and bright; 
but although it was as fine a night as heart 
could wish for, lie felt piuclied with i,he cold. 
•■‘By my : word,” chattered Billy, “a drop of 
good liquor ■vvould be no bad thing to keep a 
man's soul from freezing in him ; and I wish I 
■ had a fuH measure of the best.” 

“ Never wish it twice, Billy,” said a little 
mall in a threo-eomered hat, bound all about 
with gold lace, and with great silver buckles 
in his shoes, so big that it was a wonder how 
ho could carry them; and he held out a glass 
!W big as himself, filled with a.s good liquor as 
ever eye looked on or lip tasted. 

“Succe.ss, ray Uttie fctlow,” said Billy Mae 
Daniel, nothing daunted, though well he knew 
the little m.an to belong to the pooci people; 
■ ‘ here’s your health, any way, and thank you 
' kindly, no matter who pays for the drink;” 
and ;he, took the glass and drained it to the 


! bottom without c 


taking a second : 


■ “Success,” said the little iiian; “anti you're 
heartily welcome, Billy; !)ui don't think to 
cheat me as you have done others; out witii 
your purse and pay me like a genUeman.” 

“ Isit I pay you?” said Biliy; “could 1 nut 
just take yon up :ind put you in my pocket as 
easily as a blackberry ?” 

“Billy Mac Daniel," .said the little iriim. 
getting very angry, “you shall bo my sorvaut 
for seven years and a d.ay, and that i.s the way 
I will he paid ; so make ready to follow nie. ” 
AViien Bil'y heard this lie began to be very 
.son-y for having used sueh bold words towards 
the little man; and he felt hiin.self, ,yet could 
not tell how, oliligod to fallow the little man 
the livelong niglit about tiio country, up and 
down, and over Jicdgo and ditch, and tlirongJi 
hog and brake, without any rest. 

When morning began to dawn tlie little man 
turned round to iiim and said, “ You may now 
go home, Billy, but on your peril don't fail to 
meet me in the Bort-flcid to-night; or if you 
do, it may bo the worse for you in the long- 
run. If I find you a good servant, you will 
find mo an indulgent master. ” 

Home went Billy Mac Daniel; and though 
he was fired and wearied enough, never a 
wink of sleep could he get for thinking of the 
little man: and he was afraid not to do his 
bidding, so up he got in the evening, and 
away he wont to the Bort-fiold. He was nor. 
long there before the little man came towards 
him and said, “Billy, I want to go a Ion, g 
journey to-night; so saddle one of my liorses, 
and you may saddle :molher for yoiuvclf, as 
you are to go along with me, and may ho tired 
after your walk last night.” 

Billy tlmught this very conaidernto of his 
master, and tlumked him accordingly. "But,” 
said he, “if 1 may be so bold, sir, I would ask 
which is the way to your stable, for never :i 
thing do 1 see but the Fort hero, and the old 
tree in the corner of the field, and tlie stream 
running at tlie bottom of the hill, witli the liil. 
of bog over a.gainst as.” 

“Ask no questions, Billy,” said the little 
man, “but go over to that bit of bog and b!’in,g 
me two of the strongest rushe.s you oan fiiKl.” 

Billy did accordingly, wondering what tlio 
little man would be at; and ho picked out I, wo 
of the stoutest rushes lie could find, vvitii a 
little. bunch of brown blos.som stuck at the side 
of each, and brought them back to his master, 
“ Get up, Billy,” said the little man, .taking 
one of the rushes from him, and striding 
acrossit... 
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MASTEIl AND MAN. 


" Where .shall I get rip, please your honour?” 
said Billy, 

“ Why, upon horsehiick, like me, to he sure,” 
said the little man. . 

" la it after making a fool of me you’d he,” 
said Billy, “bidding me get a-hor.ael)aek upon 
tuat hit of a ruah? May he yon want to per- 
.Hiiado me that the riiali 1 pulled hut a while 
ago out of the bog there is a horse.” 

“ C''ii! opt and no words,” said the little 
man, looking very angry', “the best horse you 
evur rode was hut a fool to it.” So Hilly, 
tiiiiikiiig all this was in joke, and fearing to 
vox lii.s master, .straildicd aerass the riiali; 
“ Biirram ! Borram ! Borram !” eried the little I 
man tlireo times (whieh in .Unglish means to 
beoome groat) and Billy did the same after 
him; presently the rushes swelled up into line 
horses, and away they wont full speed: hut 
Billy, who had put the rnsh between his legs 
without miieh minding how lie did it, found 
himself sitting on horsehaek the uToiig way, 
wliieli was rather awkward, with his face to 
the horse’s tail; and so qu’rekly Imd his steed 
started off with him, that he had no power to 
turn round, end there was therefore nothing 
for it but to hold on by the tail. 

At last they eaine to their journey’s end, 
end .stopped at the gate of a tine house; 
“Now, Billy,” said the little man, “ do as you 
see me do, and follow me close; hut ns you did 
not know your horse’s head from his tail, mind 
that your own head does not spin round until 
you can’t tell whether you la-e standing on it 

The little man then said .some queer kind of 
worsts, oat of which Billy could make no moan- 
ing; hut he contrived to say them after him for 
all that; and in they hoth went through the 
key-hole of the door, and through one key- 
hole after another, until they got into liie 
wine-cellar, which yvas well stored with all 
klnd.s of wine. 

The little tnan fell to drinking as hard as 
he. could, and Billy, nowise disliking the ex- 
ample, did the same. “The best of masters 
are , you, surely,” said Billy to him, "no 
matter wlw'is the next; and well pleased will 
I he with your service if 3'ou continue to give 
me plenty to drink.” 

“ [ have made no bargain with you,” said 
the little man, “and will make none; hut up 
and follow me. ■' Arvay they went, through 
key-hole after key-hole; and each mounting 
upon the ru.sh which ho left at the hall door, 
scampered olf, kicking the clouds before them 
like snowballs, as soon as the words, " Borram i 
Borram! Borram I” had passed their'lips. 


When they came back to the Nort-fleld, the 
little man dismissed Billy, bidding him to be 
there the next night at the same hour. Thus 
did they go on, night after night, .slm, ping- their 
course one night here, and another night there; 
sometimes north, and sometimes east, and 
.sometime.s south, until there was not ii gentle- 
man’s wine-cellar in all Ireland they had not 
visited, and could tell the flavour of every 
wine in it as well — aj', hotter — than the batlev 
himseir. 

One night when Billy ilac Daniel mot the 
little man as usual in the Port-lichl, and wim 
going to the bog to fetch the horses for their 
journey, his master said to him, “ Billy, I shall 
want another horse to-night, for maybe we may 
bring hack inoi-o company with us than wo 
take.” So Billy, who now know bettor than to 
question any order given to him by his muster, 
brought a third rush, much wondering wlici it 
miglit he that would travel back in their com- 
pany, and wlietlier he was about to have a fel- 
low-servant. " If I have,” thought Billy, “ho 
shall go and fetch the horses from the bog every 
night; for 1 don't soc why f am not, every inch 
of me, as good a gentleman as my muster. ” 

Well, away they wont, Billy leading the 
tliird homo, and never stopped until they tiamo 
to a snug fiirmor’s house in the county of 
Limerick, close under the old castle of Cun'ign- 
g'unuiel, that was built, the.y saj', by the, great 
Brian Born. Within the house there was great 
carousiug going forward, and the little nian 
stopped outside tor some time te listen; tlion 
turning round all of a suildcm, .said, ‘i Billy 
1 will he a thousand years old l.o-iiiorrow. ” 

"God bless iisl sir,” said Billy, "will ,you?' 

“Don’t say those- words again,” said the 
little man, “or yon will be my ruin for over. 
Now, Billy, us I will he a thousand years in 
the world to-morrow, I tliink it is full time for 
mo to get married.” 

“ I tliink so, too, without any kind of donht at 
all,” said Billy, “if over you mean to marry.” 

“ And to tliat purpose,” said Uio little man, 
“have I come all the way to Oarrigog-unniei ; 
for in this house, this very night, is young 
Darby EUcy going to bo marriod to Bridget 
Rooney; and .as she is a tall and comely girl, 
and ha.s come of decent people, I tliink of mar- 
rying her myself, and taking her oif with me.” 

"And what will Darby Riley sav to that?” 
said Billy. 

, “ Silence ! ” said the little man, putting on 
a mighty severe look, "I did not bring you 
here with me to ask. questions and without 
holding further argument, ho began saying the 
' queer woi-ds wiilch had the power of passing 
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liiin tiirough tlie key-hole as free as air, and 
which Billy thought himself mighty clever to 
be able to say after him. 

Ill they Itoth wont; and for the better view- 
ing the company, the little man perched him- 
self up as nimbly ns a cock-sparrow upon one 
of till; big iieams whicli went acroas the house 
over all their heads, and Billy did the same 
upon another facing him; but not being much 
aceuitonicd to roiisl ing in .-^uch a place, liis legs 
hung down as untidy as may be, and it was 
quite clear he had not taken pattern after the 
way in which the little m.an had bundled him- 
self up together. If the little man had been a 
tailor all his life, he could not have sat more 
contentedly upon lii.s haunches. 

'I'hore they were, hcitli master and man, 
looking down upon the fun that was going 
forward; and under them wore the priest and 
pi]ior — and the Ihthor of Darby Kiley, with 
Darby's two iirotliers ;uid his uncle’s son— .and 
there were both the fatlier and the mother of 
Bridget Rooney, and proud enough the old 
couple were that night of their daughter, as 
good right they had — and her four sisters, 
with bran now ribbons in their caps, and her 
three tirothers, all looking as clean and as 
clever as any three boys in Munster — and 
there were uncles ami aunts, and gossips and 
cousin.s enough besides to make a full house of 
it — and plenty was there to eat and drink on 
the table for evciy one of them if they had 
been donble the number. 

Now it happened, just as Mr.s. Rooney liad 
helped his reverence to tlie first out of the pig’s 
head whicli was placed bofore her, heautifuily 
bolstored up with white .savoy.s, that tlio briilc 
gave a sneeze which made every one at table 
start, but not a soul said, “Cfod bless ns!” 
All thinking tiiat the priest would have done 
so, as he ought, if he had done his duty, no 
one wished to take the word out of liis month, 
whicli, unfortunately, was pre-occupied with 
pig’s head and greens. And after a moment’s 
pause tlio fun and morriraent of the bridal feast 
went on without tlie pious benediction. 

Of tins circumstance lioth Billy and ids 
master ware no inattentive apectatons from 
their o.xalted stations. “ Ha ! ” e.vclaiiiieii tlie 
little man, tlirowing one leg from under him 
with a joyous flourish, and his eye twinkled 
w’itii a strange light, whilst his eyebrows be- 
came elevated into the curvature of Gotliic 
arches — " Ha I ” said he, leering down at the 
hride, and then up at Billy, “ ,1 liavc half of 
her now, surely. Imt iier sneeze but twice 
more, and she is mine, in spite of priest, 
mass-book, and Darby Eiley.” 


Again tlie fail- Bridget sneezed: but it was 
so gently, and .she bluslieil so much, that few 
except the little man took, or seouied, to lake, 
any notice; and no one thought of .saying, 
“ God bless us ! ” 

Billy all tins time regarded the poor girl 
with a mo.sh rueful e.xpres.sion of coiiiitunance; 
for he criuld not help tliiiikiiig what a terrilile 
thing it was for a nice young girl of nine- 
teen, with targe blue cye.s, transparent skin, 
dimpled cheeks, aufl’iiaed witli hcaltli and joy, 
to he obliged to marry an ugly little bit of a 
man,wliowasatiiou.saiidyearsol(l,iiavringaday. 

At tins critical moment tlie bride gave a third 
sneeze, and Billy roared out with all ids might, 
'■God liloss us!” Whether tins exclamation 
resulted from his soliloquy, or from the more 
force of habit, ho never could tell e.xactly him- 
self; but no sooner was it uttered tliau the 
little man, his face glowing with rage anil 
di.sappointuieut, sprung from the beam on 
which he perched himself, and shrieking out 
in the shrill voice of a cracked hagpiiic, “I 
di.schargc you my service, Billy ilac Daixiel 
— take that for your wages,” gave poor Billy a 
most furious kick in the hack, whiuh sent his 
imfortunatc .servant sprawling npouhisfaceam! 
Jiamls right in the middle of the supper table. 

If Billy was astonished, liow much more so 
was every one of the company into -which he 
was thrown xvitli .so little ceremony; but wiicii 
they heard his .story, Father Cooney laid down 
Ids knife and fork, and married the young 
couple out of hand with all speed; and Billy 
Mac Daniel danced the Rinka at their wedding, 
and plenty did he drink at it too, which wa.s 
what he thought more of than dancing. 


THE KNITTER. 

(iO’O.ji .So-iuim f'ofiUUii’ PfiitTy.) 

Tiie maiden sat upon the Idll, 

Upon the hill and far away, 

Her fmgeu's wove a silken eord, 
dial tints I licanl the maiden say : 

■‘0, witli wlnitjiiy, wliat i-einly will, 

If some fond youth, some youtli udmed, 
Might wear tlice, should I weave thee now 1 
The finest gold I’d iateilileml, 

The richeat pearls as white us suosv. 

But it I knew, my ailken friend, 

Thai an old man should wear thee, I 
The coarsest worsted svmild inweave, 

Tliy fine.st silk for dog-grass leave. 

And all thy knots with nettles tie I " 

: Bowmso. ; 
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TO MY HONOURED KINSMAN, 


JOUN DRVDEN, 



[John Biydeu, Ijora iu Aldwinkle, Noi'thamptoii' 
shiro, m\ \ died iu Loudon, lat. May, 1700. Hia fii-at 
pom of any impoi-tance wjw written on tlie oceaaion of 

imtnbGr of plays, The Wild Gallant being the first. 
His /f-iitev/ on J)mmatic Poet^i/ contained the first ao* 
kuinvleUgmant, after the Restoration, of Shakspeare’s 
f^uproinacy. Ho waa Komotiine laureate, but was dis- 
]>osseasoOl of that otfice at tl»e Ilevolution, and ShadwoU, 

- whom lio had latterly eiitirized, wns appointed in lus 
stead. He wrote a great <ioal of {u-ose and verae, ori- 
ginal and translated. Of Ids worita the most widely 
known in niwiorn timea urc AbmUnn and Achitophel, 
a political md controvei'sial i)oeni, fli-st publiaiied in 
1G81; The Hind and t/ie AtwtAfir, a eontmvoisial poom 
indefencoof the Uoniish Church, 1087; and AleMiidct^s 
Fmt, -which is regarded us oiwof thegnuidest composi- 
tions In l,yrio poetry. J 

How blesa’d is ho, who leads a country life, 

Unvex’d with anxious cares, inxd void of strife { 

Who studying peace, and shunning civil 
Enjoy’d liia youth, and now enjoys liia !tge; 

All who deserve his love, ho makes bis own ; 

And, to be loved himBelf, needs only to he known. 

Just, g<M)d, and wise, contending noighlwtira come 
From yonv aw’artl, to wait thoir final doom ; 

Atid, foes before, return in frieudsliip homo. 

■Witljoiit their cost, you teimiwato the cause; 

And save the expense of long litigious laws; 

Where suits are traversed ; and so little won 
That he who conquers, is hut last nudono ; 
ynch are not your decrees ; hut so desigu'd. 

The sanction leaves it lasting ponce hohiud; 

Like your own ao\il, serene ; a pattern of your mind. 

Promoting cojicord, and comia>sing strife, 

Lord of yourself, uncuTuherid with a wife ; 

Wl3ere, for a year, a month, perhaps a n3gl)t, 

Long peuitenco succeeds a short delight: 

Mi-lids are so hardly match’d, that even the first, 

Though pair’d by Heaven, in paradise, were cumed. 

For man and woman, though in one they grow. 

Yet, first or last, return again to two. 

Ho to God’s image, she to his was mmle : 

So; fiirthor from the fount, the stream at random stray’d. 

; ; How could he atand, when put to double pain. 

Ho must d weaker than himself sustain 1 
Each might have stood perhaps ; but ©nch alone; 

Two uTeatlem help to puU each other down. 

Npt that my verae would blomlah all the fair j 
But jflt,,3f8pm« l>e,bad, 'tlB wiadomto beware; 

And betterjJjim thq bait..than stniggle in the ^nam. 
Thus have you slmnn’d, and riinn the married state,: 
Trusting as Uttie.as you can ISO ^ 


No porter guards the passage of jonr door; 

To admit the wealthy, ami e.xciudo tlje poor; 

For God, who ^.ive the riches, gave the iieart 
To sanctify the whole, by giviijg pJU't ; 

Heaven, who foresaw the will, t!uj means haa wrougiU, 
> \ pil to the .second son, a blessing brought; 

The firat-bsgotton had hia father’s share ; 

But you, like Jacob, are Rebecca's heir. 

So may your stores, and fruitful fields increase; 

And ever be you bleased, who live to bless. 

As Geres Bow’d, where’er her chariot flew ; 

As Heaven in doaorte rain'il the bread of dew, 

So free to many, to relations most, 

You food witii manna your own /«r((cMioat. 

With crowds attended of your ancient race, 

You seek the champaign aporfc.s, or sylvan ch;iso ; 

With well-breathed beagles you surround the wood ; 
Bven then, industrious of the common good ; 

And often have you hvought the wily fox 
To suffer for the firstlings of the flocks ; 

Olni&ed even amid the foUIa ; and made to bleed, 

Lika foloiis, where they did the iniird'i’OUB deed. 

This limy game, yoiu: active youth maintain’d ; 

Not yet by years evtingiiish’d, though rcfttrain'd E 
You aoason still with sports your Horious hours ; 

For nge but hiates of plOrtsm'Ott, yo\ith devoura. 

Tlie hare, iu postures or in plains is found, 

Emblem of Irnmau life, who runs the round; 

And, after all Ids wandering ways are done, 

Hie circle fills, and cniU -where ha hog\in, 

Just as the setting meets the rising ami. 

Thus princes ease tlieir cares ; hut happier lie, 

Who soaks not ploasuvo through nocesaiby, 

Tlnm such aa once on slippery tlirouoa Avere pht<aid s 
And chasing sigh to think thoiuiiclvoB are ohaBed. 

So lived our Riroa, em doctors learu'd to kill,, 

And nuiItipUed wdth theirs, the weekly bill, 

The Urat pUyaiciaua by dobauoh wore made ; 

Exccfts liegau, and sloth austahiB the trade. 

Pity the ganoroue kind their caroa hoatow 
To aearch forbidden tmths ; fa Hill to know ;) 

To which, if human Bcioiict! mmld attain, 

Tlio doom of dottfcli, pronounced liy God, wore vain. 

Iu vain the Leech would intorposQ delay : 

Fata festons first, and vlmiicates the j>roy. 

What help from art’s ondeavoura cau wo have ! 

Gibbons but guesses, nor is suro to aavo : 

But Afoitrus sweeiffl whole iiarishoa, and peoplca evory 

And no more mercy to mankind will use 
Than when he rolib'd and murder’d A/oto's muse. 
Wottldsfc thou he soon, despatch’d, and pcriBii wliolet 
Trust AfaunM witli thy Ufa, ahd Af— 16 ni -with thy soul. 

By chase our long-lived fathers earn’d their food; 

Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood; 

.But we, their sons, a ftfimporid, race of men, 

■Ace dwindled down ttithraoscore years and ten. > ; 

I Bettor to hunt in fields, for health unbonght, 

1 Than foe tha dootor fur a httueeoua draught. 
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i. Nantur anbdiiad, is palm alone ; 

TJwreat besieged; but we coiistriiin’d the tow: 
We saw tlio event that follow'd our suoceau ; 
prance, though protoiuHiig arms, i)urflTii;d the 
Obliged, by one sole to roatuic 

What twenty years of war had won before. 
Enough for Ptimpe lias our Alditm fought : 

Let ua enjoy the peace uur blood has bought. 
When once the Peymm king was put to flight, 
The weaiy Macedons refused to fight : 
Tlieniselvea their own mortality confess’d ; 

And left ..the son of Jove to fjuiurrel for tlm rest, 


, for cure. 


The tree of knowledge, once in jE’desi placed. 

Was easy found, but was forbid the taste ; 

O, had pur graruUiro walk’d without hia wife. 

He first had sought the better phint of life! 

Now, both, are lost : yet, wandering in the (hirk, 
Physidanfi, for the tree, have found the bark: 

They, labouring for relief of hiimun kind, 

With Hhari.*en’d sight some rcinediea may dud; 
TJiu.apotherary tniin is wholly blind. 

From flics, a random-rechie they take, 

Anri many deaths of one prescription make. 

<{nrt.l>, generous aii his mune, prescribe.^ and gives ; 
The «hti\mmn sells : and by destruction lives. 
Ungrateful tribe ! who, like lint viper’s brood. 

From medicine issuing, suck thyir mother’.s blood, 
liCt these obey ; and hit tho learn’d prescribe ; 

That men may die, \vifchout a double bribe : 
Ijetthem, but under ihcur superiors, kill: 

When doctors first huvo sign’d the bloody bill; 

He ’scape.s tho best, who, nature to re\tair, 

Draws physio fi-oni tiie fluids, in draughts of vital ai 
You hoard not health, for your own private use; 
But on the publics spend the rich pwiduoo. 

When, often iivqed, unwilling tt» be great, 

Your country calla you from your loved retreat. 

And sends to seuates, oharged with common care. 
Which none laoro shuns ; and none can better bear. 
Wliere could they find another foim’d so fit, 

■ To polao, with solid sense, a spritely wit I 
Were thoao both wantiKg, fus they both almund) 
Whex*a could ao firm integrity be found? 

Wolbhoni, and wealthy ; wanting no support, 

You Bftaer betwixt the country and tho court; 

Nor gratify wbate'er the great desire, 

Nor grtnlging give, what public needs reiiuii'e. 

Part must bo loft, a fund when foes invade ; 

And part employ'd to roll the watery t-raile : 

Evan Canaan’s happy land, when worn with toil, 
Required a Sabbath 'year to mend tho meagre soli. 

. GockI Honators, (and such as you,) so give, 

That kings may bo supplied, the people thrive. 

And he, when want requiroH, is truly wise, 

Who slighta not foreign aids, nor ovor-buj^; 


Even Victor are by victories undone ; 

Thus with foreign laurels won. 

*tQ Carthage was recaU'd. too late to keep his own. 
Wliile sore of battle, wliilc our w'ouiids are green, 
Why should we tempt tho doubtful dyo again i; 

In. WiSra renew’d, uncertain of success, 

Sme of a share, as umpires of the peace. 

A iiatriot, both t!io king nud couiitry eowes ; 
Prerogative, and privilege preserves : 

Of each, oiu* laws the oertain limit sliow, 

One must not ebb, nor t’other overflow : 

Betwixt tho princo and pariianiont wo stand; 

Tlio imrriers of the state »)il eitlior hand : 

May neitlier overflow, for then they drown the land. 
When both are full, they feodotir bless’d iiboda; 
like those that w’akor’d once the paradise of God- 
Some overpoise of sway, by turns they sliara ; 

In jiouce tho people, and tho jnfnoe in war; 

Consuls of modeiato power in calms were mado; 
Wlien tho Gauls camo, one sole dictator sway’d. 

Patriots, in peace, assert tlie people’s right j 
With noble stubbomnosa resiating might : i. 

No hiwlesa mandates fmm tho court receive, - 
Nor lond by force ; bnt in a }>ody give. 

^ Such was your genoroiiB griindsire ; free m grant 
I In parliaments, that weigh’d their priucft’s want; 

' But so tenacious of the common cause, 

As not to lend tho king against his laws. 

And, in a loathsome dungeon dmim’d to lie, 

III bonds retained his birthright liberty, 

And shamed oppression, hill it aot him free. 

0 true desceudiUit of a patriot line, 
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TUB PIIILOSOPHY OS' SOBBOW. 

tD'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, of Cm/Jberlaiitl 
and couneotioiis, born AprU, 1S29, on the 
river Derwent- in Tasmiinia ; gi'adna.ted at Cambridge, 
ISflS, elected in the aame year to a classical mastersliip 
)ji the EiHnbiu’gli Academy, and nominated in 1864 to 
the j)i'ofe3r,or.dij}» of Cmelc in Queen’s College, Galway, 
’-which post hu still holds. He haa auuiesstuUy em- 
])lo.veii his pen iu jirose and verse, and bis writings 
pruseut us witli juofomtd tliought in sliuplo and. attraC' 
tive lapgJiago. He is the author of Ahiraeri/ Nonsense^ 
OP Rhimcs mlhout Jitoson; Fm and JSameBt, o>‘ Rhynm 
iHfh Ruimn: nnw.Ht laj.veE, or Rrndmagi uf Greek awl 
Latin A nihore ia JSwjUek P'me; Rai/Hireama of a Sekool- 
delightful hook, full of swggeatlvo thought; 

Attki, or tM IFit and IVinUoni ofAfJmmm Prauui; 
iVuyahlc Thiiuykie, A Cnltfc(v>n of iecettres; and Mfe 
uVova', nr a /Mdder (o Zallu. He lias also canti’ihutcfd to 
Jfamilfan'a Mcmzine: aud for the iiitore.stiiigfierie.s of 
rnificelJaucoua akotchos puWiahed bj' fidmoiiston ami 
Doiiglts, ISdinhurgh, undor tho title of Odds and UtM^ 
he wroto the ^YallHdP. Thowjhtsof unjUoi>ho:^\ilosoph^', 
from wliioh we take the following essajette.J 

For Hoavon's sako. let us sit upon the ground, 

Ajiid tell sad stoi’ies about everything, 

And see wliieh ono amongiifc iia shall iveofi first; 

And fli'otu tho tangled skein of cironmstauoo 
Let’s weave a web of drenriest ai'guniBiit, 

And make us comfortably miserable. 

Liston I how the rniii is i>iitteving ngainfit the 
wiiulow-imnoB ! tmd liow tlio rain drives down 
tho smoke! — and tliis is sjiring weather; the 
season belauded hy our old poots, in phra.so.s 
borrowed from soiithorii singew ami .suited only 
to .soutlicm climes. I wi.sh we had one of tlio 
old oonventional fellows here; with permission 
to treat him as w-e thought fit. It would be a 
pleasure to stick him in tlic water-butt, and 
watch him from behind the window-blinds. 

But, after all, this weather is hotter than 
what an east wind brings; the wind a.s eold and 
outting as ill-natured wit; the wind that blows 
with siieli a penetrative cliecrlcsane.ss, that, 
wliilo your Bumiy-side is baking, your .shady- 
side is down at r.eiu You are, beneath its in- 
Ihience, a walking allegory of Breneh toast; 
you have your nose eijuatorially at home, and 
your nadir in a Siberian exile. So it is; no 
blessings come unmixed ; from the cup of 
enjoyment wo never drink pleasure neat. The 
sweet, delicious wind that blows fi-otn the warm 
west, too often delnges us and our new hats 
with rain; and, if the sun shine brightly over- 
head, it is too often through the icy wind- 
inedium, that eoroes .siirebarged with rheuma- 
tism aud had temper from the nnoomfortaWe 
ea.st. 


But what does it matter to be kept indoors? 
Could we walk abroad, aiiouid we iu an after- 
noon's ramble east eyes upon a single happy 
face? Let us take a long retrospect of our own 
lives, and try to recall a week of uninterrupted 
happiness. If he is to be pitied that iius no siieh 
green oasis to look back upon, bon- much more 
pitiable the wretch that looks back ujioii the plea- 
sant spot and knows it may never be revisiteii ! 

Let the i-ain fall. 'Tis a good thing to he 
kept indoors. Let us be idle for a day, aud 
hold aloof from tho busy, restless world, i.et 
as strip off our work-a-day clothes, and bare us 
to the skin, and wallow- in luxurious lazine.s,s. 
Let the rain fall. We are thrown upon an 
unquiet age of competitive rivalry: we keep 
the bow eternally on tho stretch: we are in ii 
continuous state of training; w-e have eeased to 
perspire, from tho lack of superfluous fle,sh and 
comfortable fat. Wo are oliminating all lym- 
phatio temperaments from out the population ; 
ere long there will not be a man among ns to 
weigh fifteen stone, Plethora and apoplexy 
are waxing rare; not a had thing of itself: but 
iu their stead have come heart-disease and a 
spectral troop of shadowy nervous maladies. 
We begin life as our fatliers ended it. We 
start our house-keeping with tho hixurias that 
to them ivere the well-won rewards of half a 
century’s unamhitions toil. We are uncon- 
tontahio hangangerols. We are uneasy dogs, 
for ever on the wrong side of tho door. 

But wherefore all this discontent, aud hurry, 
imd pressing fonvitfd? Were it not a pleasure 
to pau.se awhile ; to stand atoa.so; to lie upon 
our oars, and hear tho rippling of tho water;' 
to spin, like a top, iu a dizzy, quasi-motiouloss, 
sound sleep? wore it not sweet to leave behind 
us the busy factory, the humming town, tho 
many-languaged harbour; and to loll at ease 
upon one’s .solitary sofa; or, better still, on the 
green grass of beautiful Dalmony; and to listen 
— Avith ear and soul to listen? And to Avhat’f 
Why, to the bii-ds, or to anything. Heaven 
fcuoAvs what music we should iioar ! 

The school-boy longs for tlie holidays ; tlie 
I maiden for her bridal morn; tho student for 
bis felloAvship; the lather for tho manhood of 
■ his boys. To reach a di.stant bourn, wo are 
ever ready to leap the interval ; forgetting that 
the interval may be a momentous; fraction in 
our little life-total. It may be, indeed, that 
ail intervals of life are not equally valuable. 
What infinitesimal price should avo set upon a 
year of hobbydyhoyhood ? What imagination 
could , appraise an hour spent laptiiroualy in 
speaking and listening to love-nonsense? 

It is also possible that tlie speed as. AVell as 
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the VMhie of time is only relative: and that 
^•lntfts, with all their humdrum regularity, are 
Inn fespeetablo (leluaions. There are times 
with us all, rrhen in a concave mirror we see a 
minute distorted into long hours: and, again, 
in the convex glass the long hours dwindle to 
n point. When summoned by peremptory duty 
from a warm bed upon a keen, frosty morning, 
how precious are the last five minutes of .snoozie- 
doin ! Yon live introspeetivcly all through 
them: you chew tlic cud of your own cosinc.ss. 
Tlieu oome.s the wrencli ; in a mpment yon are 
in tlie cold tub, carele-ss and forgetful of repose. 
So, when the iiotir is come for rising after our 
long lifo-slccji, we licg ;iiinther hour in vain. 
A minute yet, remains; only one; Haeh second 
is im opouh ; divitied into distinct and awful 
intcrv:i!s, Tlie senses are itreternaturally 
iinickened, as under the first influence of ether, 
and you hear the beating ami the pulsing of 
some great inner-world machinery; the terrible 
ticking of some eternal timepiece. The hour 
strikes, and in a moment wo are np to our 
necks in water : in the water of a eold, deep 
river; in a moment we hav'e forgotten all tlie 
past, even the friends that now are weeping at 
the hcd-sulo: in a few- more moments they wilt 
have forgotten us, to he themselves in due turn 
forgotten. 

The pebble on the beach neitlier lives nor 
dies; and we can hut imperfectly deseriho the 
eoiiditions of its actuality by ucgational terms. 
The trco.s of the foro,it lead an imcouscions life 
throu.gh leafy ages: they toil not, neither do 
they spin: in the pleasant spring-tide they don 
gradually their green robes; in the rich and 
sad autumn they pass slowly into he:mtiful 
decay; slowly and noiselessly', like dreams. 
The lower type of animals most probably have 
110 anticipatory' fears of death, hut may pass 
almdat painlessly into inanimate matter out of 
s6nii-,vegetahle life. 

I passed yesterday', in the neighbourhood of 
Leith, a pnhlie slanghter-house. A floek of 
sheep were going one by one up an inclined 
gangw!iy into an upper room of unpremeditated 
death. They were pushin.g each other upwards, 
to the yelping mu.sie of two collie-ilog.s, in ap- 
parent eagcrne.s8 to follow their leader. As 
each in turn w-ouid stand upon the gangwiiyks 
upper lodge, too soon he would solve tlie secret 
of the horrible charnel -hmise. Too soon; and 
too late. For Bu-/jn is tlin cry behind; whicli 
interpreted would mean; “ Move on, and let ns 
sec what's to be seen. ” They would see it soon 
enough, poor bleating simpletons; and then, 
there would be the last Ba-ba and the babbling 
o’ green fields. 
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The higher animals, and especially such ms 
have been higldy educated by eompaiiiousliiii 
withmnn, have uiuiuestiouably' some dim idea 
of the last change, ilan .alone is prescient of 
all its horrible concomitants: can predict with 
a fearful accuracy the gradations of the Inim- 
bling analysis. In the face of these terrible 
considerations, may we not c-xpect some com- 
fort to he derived from reflections upon our 
spiritual ualmeV 

Comfort? — comfort there might have been, 
hilt fo)- our .snicidid yiropensity ot tnin ug bless- 
ings into cursc.s. We may .safely ])remi.se that, 
in respect of philanthropy, any one sect of 
Christians is in advance of any body whatsoever 
of other religionists. Yet there is not ;i single 
■sect of ChrLtians, but that peoples it.s particu- 
lar hell with by far the greater )iortiou ot the 
outer-lying world, anti no ineonsideralde por- 
tion of its own adherents. So covetous arc we 
of pain : so grcoiiy of .sorrow : so dissati.siied 
with the di.senses aiul mischance, s of life, and 
the death tliat inevitably crowns all, that in 
our most serious ami meditative mood.s we revel 
in prcfigiircments of eternal, iinntterahle, and 
all but universal misery. From our little 
noisy pulpits tve n-ag wise pows, and condole 
in an exhilarating way with our credulous eon- 
gregatipns on the steady approach of our eoms 
mondoom. Wehnildinairaw'orld-wide, spiri- 
tnal scaftbld, and erect thereon innumerable 
gibbets, and comfort one another with detailed 
spemdations on the phases of the never-ending 
strangulation. We stand upon our little plat- 
ferniH of life and time, and over the edge peer 
eui iously and shudderingly into the dark, outer 
void; and througli the magnifying lenses of 
fear and imagination descry therein, or seem 
to descry, ghastly and hideous forms of physical 
and spiritual decomposition. 

And it were not so very sad that we should 
do all thia, if the doing so made ns in the 
lea.st sad. But tlie nnspeaknlde sadness of it 
all Is, that the process gives a general though 
undefined thrill of pleasiirahlc satisfaction. 

In the daya.when men would stand together 
in the shade and argue a dog’s tai 1 off, it wiw 
a favourite ocenpation of the old philosopher 
to define, chronologically, geographically, and 
circumstantially, the couditions of perfect hap- 
piness. We have no time now-a-day.s for such 
idle speculations. LYe are pulling down our 
old barns and building greater ones ; wo are 
gi'ovelling on the ground before a golden imago, 
like that set np of old in the plain of Babylon ; 
we are searching for a vulgar and ignoble ].ihi- 
loaophor’a stone. But supposing we could give 
the time and pains required for the considora- 
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tiou of the old question, should we. find the 
problem an easy one? 

Wiildliood criniiot be esteemed happy, as 
being an age that, apart from the troubles of 
teething, is a continued lamentation and a cry. 
Educational traditions sit as a nightmare on 
the ehistie spirits of boyhood. Ifoutli and early 
manhooii bring heat of blood and immature 
judgment to cope with the perilous temptations 
of tlie unknown world. Over professional life 
in manliood broods an universal Umndyisra; 
and eoimuereial life is erenellaled by a eorrod- 
ing covetousness. We might look to religion 
for consolation, were it not that the usually 
received <liictrin03 repre.sent divinity as sterner 
tlian the .sternest of ail human judges, and 
mankind us a set of hopeless and incorrigible 
scoundrels. We are sailing in a .shut-up ark 
over a wide sea, fatliomlcas and shoreless. 
Send out Hope like a dove, and it will eome 
back with no green leaf in its hill. Let us 
open the narrow door-way, the one window, 
and end our misery by a plunge into the deep 
sea. Nay; we are so numerous and disorderly 
a crew, that wo should only trample each other 
to death in tiie effort to get out. Let us sit 
still in the cabin and wait the end. What? 
are we to go drifting on and on, until wo are 
starved or sufioeated ; until our molaiieholy 
hark, with its ghastly crew of sitting skeletoms, 
is picked up and opened by mariners of the 
new order; mariners to whom are reserved the 
uewdieavens and the new earth, after the anb- 
sideneo of our troubled waters? Heaven for- 
bid 1 sit still, and wait in hope. One day or 
other we shall oomo bump upon Mount .irarat 
Yea, .surely; one day or otlier. 

We are, indeed, weak creatures, moving ever 
onwards beneath some iri’esistible pressure 
towards an inevitable gulf. From lime to 
time wo catch a fleeting glimpse of happiness; 
hut misfoidunes cling to us like burrs; and 
sorrow clothes us with a Nessn8-.shirt of pain. 
In the morning -we are green and grorv up; 
in the evening wo arc cut down, dried np, and 
withered. . But is there no bairn in Gilead? 
Hath philosophy no anodyne, and religion no 
herb of healing? . 

],et us cease eoinphiining; and consider 
; awliile the dignity, and majesty, and sublimity 
of our human nature. Let us draw eomfovt, 
as in a bucket, from the well of tears. For 
our weakue.ss is our .slrongth, and our shame 
our glory,. It fls the unspeakable sadness, of 
our common lot that- gives that lot whate’er of 
sweetness and of beauty it, can call its own. 
fl'he angels, in heaven, amid, their monotone of 
..grand,; . eternal . praise, , must look, . not ; with 


pity, but with an almost envying wonderment 
at the spectacle of a son weeping be.side his 
dead mother, or of a father staring dowm into 
the new grave of his dead .son. 

Good men have told ns tliat the [iiflnite 
made himself finite, and that tlio Omnipotent 
divested himself of power, to .s;ive a ruined 
world. They have only given us half the 
reason. If a w’orld could not he saved by le.ss 
than such a sacrifice, by only suoh a sacrifice 
could Divinity win love. The Hand that 
guide.s the stars and wields the thunderbolt 
might enforce obedience and strike terror; but 
Omnipotence is not omnipotent in respect of 
love. Hay, even goodness i,s not lovable ; but 
admirable only, unless it. be crowned with sor- 
row and girdled z'ouud about with infirmity. 

Divinity was not perfect until ivhen the 
Lord wept; tliere wiis a culmination of God- 
head when the Man-Ohri.st wa.s agonized in 
the garden; when his awe;it was as it were 
great drops of blood falling to the ground. 
There went a shudder of awful joy throughout 
the universe, when the dying lips said,— “ It 
i.s finished — 

So grand a thing is human .sorrow ; so grand, 
and terrible, and sublime, and holy. 


Oh ! thou wlio dry’st the mourner’s tear. 
How dark this world would lie, 

If, when deceived and wouudod here, 

We could not fly to thee I 
The friends who in our sunshine live, 

AYhen winter comes are flown ; 

And he who has hut tears to give. 

Must weep those teal's alone ; 

But thou wilt heal that broken heart, 
Wlueh, like the plants tlint throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. 

When joy no longer soothes or cheers. 

And even the hope that threw 
A moment’s simvkle o’er our tears, 

Is dimm’d and vanish’d too; 

Oh who would bear life’s stormy doom. 

Did not tby wing of lovo 
Come brightly wafting through the gloom 
One poaco.branoh from above. 

Then sorrow, touch’d by thee, grows hrighe 
AVith more than rapture’s ray ; 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
. Wo never saw by day. 

Thomas Moobo. 
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[John Banim, born ISOO, died 1st August, 1S42. A 
Iiativts of Irolaud, liB Bucoeaafiilly illiistrated the char- 
acter ami history of hia couutrymeii ia a number of 
powerful, novels. In oonjniictiou with his elder brother, 
Michaol, ho iirodnoeil the l’ale.< of the O' Ham Fmmlii, 

Gmlpy% TitUaPnls] Them Writiu^^BnrM Wate.r: 
John Dot- ajirt Thf. Miinaruf Wimi-Gap. He also wrote 
the tragedy of Daumi Dtitims. Hia wrUmga deal 
with turbulant i)a.ssioii3 iind incidents, but they ate 
always interesting and elicit the s,vmi«thy of the reader. 

Lute ill tlie scecuirt morning of her jo.urney, 
the foiieli mi.sel within aiKiiit a stage of Unblin, 
anil I’eggy liTowlan was violently thrown oft’ 
and (leiirivoil of .sense l>y the shook. When 
she recovered, .she found herself in a smoky- 
iooking room, dimly lighted by a single dipped 
candle of the smallest size, iiie walls were 
partly covered with decayed paper', that hung 
oil’, here and there, in tatters. There were a few 
broken cliairs standing in difFeretit places, ami 
in the middle of the apartment a table, that 
had once been of decent mould, but that now 
boro the appearance of long and hard service, 
supporting on its drooping leave.s a number 
Of drinking glasses, some In-oken and others 
cap.sized, while their slops of liquor remained 
fresli around them. Pe.trgy was seated with 
her back to the wall; .she felt her head support- 
ed by some one who oceasionally bathed her 
templo.s with a liquid which, by the odonr it 
, sent forth, could bo no other tlum whisky; and 
if alie had been an amatehr, Peggy might have 
recognized it as pottheen. “My God, wliere 
am I?” looking eonfusedly around, was her 
first o-TOlamation. “You’re in safe hands, 
Peggy Kowhin,” slie was anawered in thetone.s 
of a woman’s voice: “an’ I’m glad to Iicar 
you spake at last.’’ 

Turning her head, she ohaerved the per- 
son who had been attending her The woman 
was tall and finely-featured, about fifty, and 
dressed pretty much in character witli the room 
and its fnrniture; that is, liaving none of the 
homely attire of the eounti'y upon her, but 
wearing gay flanuting co.stume, or rather the 
remains of such; and there was about lier air 
and manner a bold confidence, accompanied 
by au authoritative look from her large black 
eyes, that told a character in which the mild 
timidity of woman existed not. : Yet she smiled 
on Peggy, and her smile was beautiful and 
fiisoimiting. “ Plow do you know me, good 
woman?’’ ag,ain que.stioned our heroine, for 


we believe she is sucli, “ Oh, jist I)y chance, 
afther a manner, Jiiis.s; oiiet, wlion I went down 
to your counthry to sec a gossip) o’ niy own, tlie 
neighbours irointed you our, to me as the comc- 
liest colleen to be seen far au’ wide; an' »o, Miss 
Peggy, fear nothing;’’ for Peggy, as she looked 
aljout her, and at tlie woman, did show .some 
terror; “an' I'm .glad in the heart to see any 
one from your part, where there's some kind 
people, friends o’ mine; an’ for their sakos, 
an’ the sake o’ the oiild black hills you cum 
from, show me the imm that ( laares look crooked 
at yon.” 

This .speech wus aecomjianied by siieh soft- 
ness of manlier, that Peggy's uervouaneas less- 
ened. She gained eoufideiieo from the presence 
of Olio of her own .sex looking so kindly on her, 
and thoiigli years had liceii busy with Iier fine 
features, looking so Iiaiidsome too. Her next 
question was, natural l.v, a request to be informed 
how she came into her iircsciit situation, “ You 
were brought here jist to .■save your life,” an- 
swered the woman; “a son o’ mine coming 
along tlie road from Dublin, saw the coach 
tumble down; he waited to give it a helping 
hand up again; and when it druv away— ” 
“And has it gone off, and left me behind?’’ 
intemi])tccl I’cggy, in gi-eai distress. “ Of a 
thruth, ay has it, my dear,” “ lYliat then aw 
1 to do’? — ” “ 'VYliy, you imi.st only stay where 
you are, wid me, until tlie day, and you’ra 
welcome to the cover o’ th’ ould roof, an’ whit- 
over comfort I can give you; and wiien the 
d,ay comes we’II look out for you, Miss Peggy, 
a-roon. But, as I was saying, when the coach 
dhrew off again, my son was for hunyiiig home, 
when he hoard some one mo, ailing inside o’ the 
diteli; an’ he wont into the field, an’ them 
w.aa a man lying, jist coming to his senses, an' 
yon near him, widout any sense at all ; an’ when 
the man got iiettcr, my son knew him for an 
old acquaintance; and then they minded you, 
and tuck you up between them ; an’ sure here 
you are to the fore,” “ It is atisohitely neces- 
sary I should continue my journey to-night,” 
said Pe.ggy, “If you’re for Dublin, child, 
you can hardly go; it's a tiling a friend can't 
hear of.” Peggy reflected for a moment. , Her 
I uaual c.aut,ion now told her, wliat lier first sus- 
picions had suggested, that, in some way or 
other, tlie house was un improper one, and 
perhaps that good-nature had not been the 
only motive in conveying her to it. The wo- 
man’s last words seemed to show a partieular 
! determination that she .should remain. It 
would be imprudent, then, to express a dosign 
to go away; she might bo detained by lorce. 
Nor would she suffer herself to become affected 
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by her fenrs^ lest she nniglit incapacitate her- 
Hclf for escaping' by stealtb. Prompted by 
gruft'iug suspieiojii she stole her hand to her 
bosom to seiu'ch for her purse; it was . gone: 
and Peggy became confirmed in her calcula- 
tions, though not more apparently shaken by 
her fears. “ I had a small hand-basket,” she 
said, ‘‘containing a few little articles, and 
my money for the road ; it’s lost, of course, and 
l am loft iietmiles?; if I go to the spot where 
the co'ach fell, maybe I could find it.” “We 
can go togctlier,” sail! tbewtmiaii, “if you are 
able, to walk so far.” Pc.ggy had made the 
propo.sal, not in hopes of recovering any- 
thing, Imt that site might be afi’orded a chance 
of walkin,g away ; if, indeed, the .story of the . 
coach having driven on proved to be true. 
.Now, however, she was, in consistency, obliged 
to accept the attention of her officious protec- 
tor: and the woman and she tvalked to the 
road along a namiw, wild lane, on each aide 
of which a few old decayed troo.s and bushes 
shook their leafless branches in tlie w'intry 
. wind, while the footing was broken and miry, 
and overgrown by wee<is and long grass. It 
seemed to have been a winding avenue to the 
house she had left, once planted with rows of 
trees, when the maiisinn was better tenanted 
and in better repair, but wbieb had disa]>pearod 
from time to time beneath the axe or the saw 
of tlie marauder. 

Arrived at the spot required, slie commenced 
aseeramgl.> careful search; but, findingnothinjg, 
returned at the continued urgency of tlie wo- 
man, who linked lier closely, to the hon.se they 
Itad quittert. Ere Peggy re-entered she took 
a survey of the fabric: it 'was, like everything 
around it and within it, a niin. She’ could 
SCO that it had been a good slated hon.se, two 
stories high, but that in dififerent places the 
slates were now wanting; indeed she trod, 
near tlio throshold, upon tlioir fragments, 
mixed with other rubbish. Some of the win- 
dow's were bricked up, some stuffed through 
their, .shattered panes with wisps of straw and 
old rags; and of the lower onc.s, the shutters, 
■which were, however, attached to the wall, 
outside strong iron bars, hung olf their hinges, 
and flapped in the blast. 

Again entering tlie room in which she had 
first found herself, two men appeared seated. 
Peggy, in something like tlie recurrence of a 
bad dream, thought she recognized in one of 
them the air and figure of the person who, on 
a late and fearful occasion, had stood so near 
her iji the Foil Dhuiv. But as she did not 
feel herself entitled to draw any certain deduc- 
tions from feature, complexion, or even dress, 


Peggy, after a moment’s faltering pause, strug- 
gled to assure herself that this misgiving wms 
but a weakness of her agitated mind, and firmly 
advanced to the chair .she had before occupied. 
The second man was very young, his person 
alight, and twisted into a peculiar bend and 
crouch a.s he sat : ids face pale and sharp, re- 
sembling that of the woman who called iierself 
his mother; and in tlio sidelong glance of liis 
cold jetty eye there lurked a stealth, an inquiry, 
and a self-possession, as, in reply to Pcggj'’.s 
em-tsy and her look of observance, lie, in turn, 
observed her, and gave, slowly and nieasuredly, 
his “Sarvent, miss.” .Ho and his companion 
•sat clo.se to tlie di'ooping table. : Two of the 
glasses that ffiad been capsized now' stood up- 
right, and w'cre frequently filled from a bottle 
of whisky, of— as one might angiir from the 
smell — home manufacture. The person w’ho.se 
first view had startled Peggy, made more free 
with the beverage than the other; the pale 
young man visibly avoiding the liquor; but 
often filling for his friend, and urging him to 
drink bumpers. 


“ Go, Phil, my boy,” resumed the old wo- 
man, addressing the pale lad, “ take Ned and 
.yourself np-stairs; an’ the bottle wid you; you 
must have the hot wather, when it’s ready, and 
the sugar along wid it: this young woman and 
myself ’ll stay togetlier. ” 

Phil arose, taking the bottle and glasses; 
he w'as sidling out of the room before his eqrn- 
panion, w'hen, at a renewed signal from the wo- 
man, lie hung back, allowed the other to stag' 
gcr out first, and then ho and she paused 
together, beyond the tlireshold of the room, 
in the pas-sage, whore Peggy could liear tliem 
exchange a few' earnest tiioiigli cautious whis- 
pers. “Ah' now, Peggy Nowlaii,” re.sunied 
the woman, coming back and reseating her- 
self, “a.s yon don’t seem to like tlic w'liisky, 
you must have whatever the house can give 
you.” “I would like some tey, ma’am. ” “Tlieii, 
•sure enough, you’ll get it; w'o won’t be long 
lighting tile fire an’ biling the watlier, and 
we’ll take onr tey together.” 

There were some embers dimly gleaming in 
the iilaekenod fireplace, to which the woman 
added w'ood and chips, that, by blowing with 
her mouth, ,"s she knelt, soon blazed; and, 
according to her promi.se, a dish of tea, not 
badly flavoured, was manufactured, of W'liicli, 
■with much seeming hospitality and kindness, 
the hostess pressed her young guest to piirtake. 
Peggy felt thankful, and strove to compel her-r 
self to. feel at ease also: butj amid the smiles 
and blivnclness of her eiiLcrtainer, there wove 
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Tiiomoiits wlicii her tliin iind Woodless, tliougli i 
liiiiulsmiie lips, eorajji'crtsed tiraiiselves to a line 
so liard and heartless,— moments when a shade 
of deep iilistraclii-m passed over her hrnw, and 
when her eyes dulled and sunk into an expres- 
sion so (lisaarceiible, that the destitute girl 
inteniiilly sliivored to glance upon her. The 
momentary changes did not, however, seem to 
concci'n her, Klie iirgned that they rather 
intimated an involuntary turn of tliongiit to 
some other person or suhject. Tlie wumnn 
never looked on lier witlioiit a complacent 
smile; and it wa.s aftsr her getting up oceasiun- 
ally, and going to tlio door of the room, as if 
to catch tlie sound of voiee.s from above, that 
her l.■(mnteu;un■e wore any had cliaracter. Hut. 
wliiitcver Uiitrlit luive Imon pjissiug iu lit-rmind, 
Peggy })ru(lciitly resolved not to allow her 
Imstoss to perceive that .she nliserved these 
indications of it. Her ghiiicos were, thoi'cforc, 
so well timed, and so ipiiek, that they conhl 
not bo nuticoil; and her features so well mas- 
tered, as always to refleet the oa.sy smile of her 
companion. Her mannors, too, .she divested 
of every trait of alarm or doubt; and even the 
tones of her voice were tutored by Peggy into 
an even, pleased cadence; and the questions 
she asked, and the topics she started, c-alcu- 
lilted to lull all suspicion. 

As part of her pliin, slie would show no un- 
oasinoBsto retire; and it was not until the woman 
herself offered to attend her to her bed, that 
Peggy ro.se from her chair. She was condm ted 
out of the little, half- ruined parlour, or kitelieii, 
a few paces along the passage, and then a few 
stops up a rent and shaking stnircase, into a 
moan stcoping-cliamber, of which the door laced 
tlie passage; the stairs continuing to wind to 
the right, to the upper rooms of the house. 
As tlioy pas.sed into the chamber, it w.as with 
difficulty Peggy prevented herself from dr.aw- 
hig huek, wlien .slie perceived that the p.atehcd 
iloor had holts and a padlock on the outside, 
but no fastening witliin. Still, however, she 
controlled her nerves, and displayed to her 
iittciidaiit no syniptoni of the apprehension 
tliat filled her bosom. '■ I’m sony the poor 
liuiise doesn’t afliird a iiettlier an’ a liandaomer 
lodgin’ for you. Miss Peggy,” said the woman, 
as both stiiinbled about the lialf-boarded floor 
of the room; “ but you’ll jist take the will for 
the deed ; an’ so, good-b’ye, an’ a ple.a.saiit 
night’s sleep to you.” “ Can’t you oblige me 
with the candle?” asked Peggy, as her hostess 
was about to take it away. “ I would, with a 
lieart an’ a half, if it was to spare; but I’ll 
have nothing else to light me to bed, an’ help 
mo to set things to rights for the morning; for 


the matther o’ that, the good moon shine.s .so 
bravely through the window, and I believe 
through another little place in the loft liere, 
that you’ll be able to say your prayers an’ go 
to bed by it, Miss Peggy; .so hannucklMath 
and she finally took the candle away, securing 
the door on the outside, and leaving Peggy 
standing in tlie middle of the filthy cliiimiier. 

The moon did, indeed, stream in upon tlie 
floor as well tliroiigh tlie sliattered windoiv. as, 
first, through a breacli iu the slates of the house- 
roof, and then doivn the broken boards of the 
room overhead. Peggy looked round for her 
bed, and saw, in a corner, a iniscralde sub- 
stitute for one, eimiposed of straw' laid on tlie 
floor, and covered witli two blankets. There 
was no cliair or table, and feeling lierself weak, 
she cautiously picked her steps to the corner, 
and sat down on this cliem'le.s.s couch. 

' The motive of her conduct hitherto had been 
' to liide iior feelings, ,so us to throw the people 
of the lioii.se oft’ their guard, and eventually 
create for herself an opportunity to escape to 
the main road, and thence to the next oabiti 
at hand. In furtlierauce of lier project, she 
now begged of (lod to strengthen her heart, 
and keep her iu a steady mind; and after her 
zealous aspiration, Peggy continued to think 
of the best part to act. At once sho re.soIvecl . 
not to stir in her ciiamher until the yvoman 
and the two men aliouUl seem to have retired 
to sleep — if, indeed, it was doomed that they 
were to do so without disturbing her. In oa.se 
of a noise at the door, she determined to force 
her way tlirough the erazy window, and trust- 
ing heistelf to ( iod, jump i'rom it to the ground, 
which, ,she argued, could not lie many feet 
under iier, as Peggy had not forgotten to count 
tlie steps while .she ascended from the earihen 
passage to her present situation. If, after lon^ 
wateliing, slie could feel pretty sure that no 
evil was intended to her during the night, still 
slio planned to steal to the window, open it 
with as little noise as possible, drop from it,, 
and try to e.seape. 

Moi'e than au hour miglit have passed, when 
she heard a noise, as if of tivo persons stumhling 
through the house; it came nearer, and two 
men, treading heavily and unevenly, entered 
a room next to hers, and only divided from 
her by a ivoodcn partition, which liorq and 
there admitted the gleams of a light they bore. 
Without any rustling, Peggy apfilied her eye 
to one of the chinks, and gained a full view Of 
i the scene yvithin. Hhe saw the person slie so 
j ranch dreaded, led by the pale young niiiii 
towards such a bed as she occupied; the one 
I ovei-come by intoxication; the other, cool, eol- 
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JocteO, and obsciTiint, 'With much gnimlding, 
aiifl Tiiiiiiv lialf-growleil naths, the drunken 
fellow seemed tu insist on doing, something 
that the lad would not permit, and at length 
I’oggy heard an iiliusion to hcmelf. “Go to 
Bleep, Ned; j'oii’re lit for nothing else to-night; 
tliero’s your lied, I tell you,” said the young 
tnitn, forcing him to it. “ I say, iiasto Phil, 
stnnpid. I’ll have one word with that wench 
before I close a winker,” replied Ned: “th-at 
iveiieh. I say — hie!— what J picked up on the 
road: and why tlie dovdl slionhl 1 bring her 
hat to chat a hit with her? Your house isn't 
(it for niHcli hcitor, you know, Ahister Phil; 

anil, my eyes hut — " “ Lie down, yon 

foolish baste, ” interrupted his companion, push- 
ing him down on the straw. “I’ll stand none 
of that noiiHonse neither, ” eoutinucd the rnl!i:in, 
.scramhling about; “ and it’.s no use talking; I'll 

see her, hy ; I'll -see the wench .as I brought 

to this house; and don’t yon go to tell 

me, now, us how it’s all a hum, and that 1 
brought no such body into it; I’m not so cut 
but I rememher it; so (iiir-play, blaster Phil; 
she must bo accounted for: none of your old 

■ mother’s tricks will, do, now. I am not to be 
. done, by — ; first jmd last, thnt’.s my word ; hie ! 
-r-l’ll — hie!” and he lay senseless. The pale 
young m.an watched him like a lynx, until, 
after .some moments, hi.s growling changed into 
a loud snore, and there was no doubt but he slept 
.soundly. Thou he stepped softly to him, knelt 
on one knee, took out of his breast a large pistol , 
thrust it under his own arm, and finally emptied 
his pockets of a purse and somoernmjjled papers, 
Aiming, with continued caution, ho glanced 
over the latter close by the candle, anti Peggy 
saw his feat uro.s agitated. The ne.\-t moment he 
stole out of the room, barred the door outside, 
and she heiud his stealthy step, betrayed hy the 
creaking boards, about to pass her chamber. 

-At this moment, however, another step,— 
Peggy suppo.sed that of the womnii, — met liis 
from the lower part of the house, and both 
stopped Just at her frail tliough woll-socnrcd 
door. “'Well''” que.stioned the W'onnui, in a 
sharp whisper; “you pumped him? and soaked 
him? and touched the lining of his pockets? 
Did we gue.ss right?” “We did, by — — 
answered: the young man; ^'the ^ — rascal 

has peached, hy the ; his very sluiffiing 

;with mo showed it at once; but "hero’.s the 
proof;., hero’s an answer from Mr. Dong to his 
ofier to put him on his guard against the swag 
at; Jjong Hall this blessed night; and here's 

■ another .letter, from Lnnnon, closing with 
another offer of his to set the poor private for 
the Bow Street bull-dogs.” 


■They had, during these words, been perhaps 
speaking to each other at some little distance: 
for their whispers, now that Peggy .supposed 
them to have come close together, were bust on 
her aching ear, though she still heard thehls-siiig 
sounds in which the conversation was cari-ied 
on. A considerable time ol;ipscd while they 
thus stood motioulcs.s outside Iier door: :it 
length they moved; seemed about to p;irt; and. 
at parting, a fewmore sentence-s becameaudible. 
“Go, then,” said the woman, “an’ let u.s lose 
no time; nothing else can he done; poor Maggy 
is to be .saved from the tve;u‘.hery of the Luimon 
.sneak, if there was no one else consarned in 
the case: speed, Phil; make sure o’ the honi- 
hafted Lamprey that yen’ll find on the dresser: 
I’ll meet you at his dour with a light and a 
ve.s30l. Are you .sure he .slcep.s sound enougli?” 
“ There is only the one .sleep more tluit can he 
sounder,” replied Phil; and Peggy heard them 
going off. 

In panting teiTor .she listened for their steps 
again passing her door: nor had she to listen 
long. Slowly and stealthily, and with heavy 
hrcathing.s, or a suppres.sed curse at the creak- 
ing hoards, they separately came up. In a 
moment after she heard them undo the fasten- 
ings of the Inside room, and, fa.scinatod to the 
coming horror, as the bird is to the reptile’s 
glance, her eye was fixed to a cliink, oro the 
light they carried afforded her a renewed view 
of the victim’s ohamher. 

The woman first entered, hearing the eandlo 
in one hand and in the other a hn.sin which 
held a cloth. Her face was now sot in the 
depth of the bad cxi)res.sion Peggy had seen it 
momentarily wear below stairs; and she was 
p:iler than usual, though not shaking or trem- 
bling. The lad followed, taking long and 
silent strides acro.ss the floor, while his knife 
gleamed in his hand, and his look was ghastly. 
They made .signs to oaeh other. The woman 
laid down the candle and the basin, and t\ickod 
up tho sleeves of her gown beyond her elhows. 
She again took up the basin, laid the cloth on 
the floor, stole close to tho straw' couch, knelt 
by it, and held the ve.ss6l near tho wretch’s 
head. Her compamon followed her and knelt 
also. He uuknotted and took off, with his 
left hand, the man’s neckcloth. As it was 
finally snatched rather briskly away the wearer 
growled and moved. He never uttered a .sound 

Peggy kept her eye to the chink during the 
: whole of this scene. She could not withdraw 
It. , She was spell-bound; and perhaps an in- 
stinctive .notion that if she made the slightest 
change in her first position, so as to cause the 
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Kli!i!liteBt rustic, lior own life must bo instantly 
saeriliccd — :perliapa this tciidert to Jiold her 
perfectly still. She witnessed, therefore, . not 
only the details .a:iven, but the eoneluding de- 
tails which cannot he given. Even when the 
murder was done she durst not remove herej'e 
until the woman and lad had left the clnunber; 
so that she was eompollod to observe the re- 
volting circumstance of wasliing the blankets 
and the floor, and other things which again 
must not he noticed, ft is certain that moral 
courage and presence of mind never won a 
greater victory over tlie hnpolses of n:iture 
than was shown in this true situation by this 
lonely and simple girl. Often, indeed, there 
arose in her bosom an almost irresistible incli- 
nation to cry out — at the moment the neck- 
cloth was removed, when the sleoiting man 
muttered and turned, she wa-s scarcely able to 
keep in her breath ; yet she did remain silent. 
Not even a 'loud breathing escajed her. All 
was over, ami she a spectatress of all, and still 
she mastered herself ; and although, so far .os 
regarded her, tho most homo cause for agita- 
tion finally occurred as the jnurdci-er.s were 
about to withth-aw, 

“He’ll touch no blood-moiiey now,” whis- 
pered the woman; "an’ we may go to our 
beds, Pliil, for tlie work is done well ; so come 
. away — but stop : high-hanging to me if I ever i 

thought of that young in tho next room : ' 

anS for anything wo know, she m.ay be watch- i 
ing us all this time.” “If yon think so, i 
mother, there’s l>ut one help for it,” ol)sorved : 
the lad. “A body could peep through the 1 
chinks well enough,” resinned the female mon- 
ster ; but, on a second thouglit, Phil, d’yon ; 
think it’s in tho nature of a simple young 1 
counthry girl like her to look at ivhat was done 
without givin’ warning?” “May be not; 
come, try if she’s asleep anyhow; she can’t 
ham us there, mother.” “Come,” and they 
left the chamlier. The moment they withdrew', 
Peggy stretched herself on her couch, threw a 
Ijlanket over her person, closed her eyes, and 
breathed a.s if fast ,‘ialeep. Yet it was with 
many doubts of her own .ability to go success- 
fully through this test that .she li.stoned for the 
noise of unbarring her door. The creeping 
steps approached, and her heart nearly failed 
her. A bolt was shot, and her brain swam. 
Hut :ig.'un the assassins seemed to hesitate, 
and again she heard their whispers. “Stop,” 
said tho lad, “.she must be sound asleep, as 
you say ; it's not to be thought she could look 
on ami stand it. ” : “ That’s iny own notion,” 
replied the woman. “Then if we rouse her 
at this time o’ night ivid those marks about 


ns,” ineaniiig the marks on their hands and 
clothes, " why, it'll be teltin’ our own sacret, 
w'hen tve might hould onr tongue.” “Yes, 
an’ only makin’ more o’ the same work, for 
ourselves when tve have done enough of it.” 
“Besides, she’ll be to the fore in the mornin’, 
and then we can eross-liaclde her on tJie head 
of it; an’, if site shows any signs of knowin’ 
more than we want her to know — wliy, it can 
be a good job still. ” “ You spake rason ; fin', 

sure enough, she’ll be to the fore ; hecause I 
have a notion o’ my own that wo ought to keep 
her fa.st till tho ])oor private an' JIaggy secs 
her; they’ll want to have a word wid her, may 
be: so, by hook or crook, she’s to pass anotlier 
day and night in the house.” “Let us go 
sleep, Uien, mother: an’ you must get me a 
little watlier.” “Ye.s, a-vich; but 1 don’t 
tliink myself wants much o' tho sleep for this 
night, anyhow.” 

They left Peggy's door, and she was thus 
saved the test her .soul shrank from, ’ In some 
time after their steps became silent, she lay 
on her straw with cbisped hands’ and eyes 
turned to heaven, oftbriug the most fervent : 
thanks for her preservation. The winter morn- 
ing broke; all seemed quiet in tho house; and 
she ventured to ait uii and think again. Her 
iieighboui'hood to the mangled body ooourred 
to her, and delirium began to arise. ,She had 
recourse to her prayers for help and straiiejiii,. 
and they did not iail her. Hour after hour 
passed away, still she kept herself employed, 
eitlicr by communions tvith lier God, or by 
laying out her mind to meet the trials she had 
yet to encounter. They would watch her, they 
iiad said, in the morning; slie was able to will 
and determine tliat tlie investigation .should 
bo vain ; Peggy felt that she could defeat them. 
They intended to induce or force Iier to .spend 
day and night where slie was; against this plan 
she also attempted to lay a cbuiiter-plot. ; , 

It might he nine o’clock when she heard . 
them stirring ;ibout. But, at the first sound, 
she lay, stretched on her bed; and this proved 
a good precaution. One of them walked softly 
111 ) i'be stairs; then into the next room; and 
afterwards, close to the partition, by her couch ; 

' and, as Peggy judged by tho hard breathing 
through , the chinks, seemed to ivatch if she 
slept. She was now able to give every appear- 
ance of sleep to the eye of the obseiwer. After 
I a few moments they were together in the room, 

1 and she heard their whispers, and then, the . 
j noise of trailing out the body. 

For about another hour they loft her, undis- , 
turbed. At length the, door was opened and 
|..the woman entered her ehainber. Peggy Still 
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protended to sleep, showing, however, some 
signs of the restlessness that attends on being 
disturbed from sleep without our being fuUy 
aroused. The lii<ieons visitor stooped dqmi. 
and stirred her. Peggy bore the touch of that 
hand on her .shoulder without wincing in any- 
way. The woman .stirred her again, and -she 
seemed gradually and naturally to become 
awakened. “ Aliislia, it’s the good sleep that’s 
on you. a eollcen,” said the woman, as .she sat 
up. ■' Yes, indeed, I’m not u.sed to he with- 
out sleep 30 long, and I had none before this 
since I left the mountains,” answered Peggy. 

“ is it very late? but 1 don’t care mueli about 
that, as tliore’.s no use in my starting from yon 
till the coach comes a, gain to nialit. and gives 
mo a scat for Pliildin.” ■' We’ll tell you all j 
. about that liy-aud-hy : got up now, my woman, 
an’ break your fast ; yon uuglrt to ho liimgi-y.” . 
“ And [ am very hungry, and able to help 
myself out of anything yon lay before me.” J 
The wcinuin led her down-stair.s. A good] 
breakfast was prepared. Peggy seemed to cat j 
with a keen appetite : but she continued to I 
slip the bread .she had cut into her large eoim- • 
try pockets. The yoimg man entered: she | 
bade him a smiling good-innrrow. He Imped 
•die liad passed a good night: she aiimvered j 
promptly and eiisily. '• It’s an odd question ' 
I’m for axin’,” he continued, “ but I thoiiglit ’ 
I heard strange noi.sc.s in a room next to yours 
last night— dirt ymtr With the consciousness j 
that the e.yes of both wore watching her face 
for (ich.ingo of expression, Peggy halHed the in- 
quiiy. “It's said this oiiltl house is linimtcd,” | 
rejoined the woman, “an’ that’s tlie gho.st's | 
room.” “My faith isn’t strong in ghosts,” j 
said Peggy, smiling; “hut I’m glad you did i 
not toll of it before I went to bed, or 1 might ^ 
he kept waking. ” i 

A pause ensued, during wliicli she knew that I 
her catoehistfl were consulting each other by j 
looks and noil.3. ; 

“Why don’t you ax aftlior your friend that 
helped to bring yon to us last night?” pursued 
the Lirt, “ I was thinking of liim, but .said to 
myself lie was in bod, maybe; and as he’s no 
kith or kin o’ niine, only a stranger met on 
the road, I didn't heliove it would be right for 
a young lone woman like me to be asking so 
closely after him.” “He’.s not in his bed,” 
said the lad, flxiiig his eye. She stood his 
glance. “ No,” resumed the woman, “but 
gone his road at the first light this momitt'.” 
“Why, then, I’m sorry for his going.” "How’s 
.that? asked the lad. “ Because I’m left 
without a i'artliiug in the world, and I tlionglit 
that, as he looked to be a decent man, maybe 


he’d lend me a few shillings to take me on to 
Dublin ; and now 1 don’t know what to do 
under heaven.” “ Never make yourself imea.sy 
about that,” remarked the lio.stc,s8 : “ for if you 
thougiit he looked so like a daeent lioily, he 
tliought you looked like a hanaoine colleen, as 
you are; an’ for a token, heavin' o’ your lo.s.s 
by the coach, he left ns the very thing you’re 
taking about, to give you when you’d get up.” 
“Yes, ho left, this wid me for you,” pursued 
the other, handing some .silver, “and just his 
word to take care an’ have as much ready to 
pay him in tlie next place he an’ you are to 
.see aeh other.” 

As he gave the money and .spoke tlie.se words 
very 8ignific.mtly. he again fixed her eye ; but 
Peggy allowed him no advanla.ge. Willi many 
professions of thanks to Iier ehunee benefactor 
she quietly put up the supposed gift. Porliaps 
tliey became fully assured tlmt they had no- 
thing to fisar, for they soon stopped qiie.stioning 
her. •• I’ll pay liim, with liearty thank-s, sure 
ciiougli,’’ she continued, recurring to the topic, 
"and sooner than lie thinks, uinylie, 1 have 
only to go to Dublin, to the Brazen- Head, 
whore my father stops, when I’ll have money 
enough; and after a word tliere^ I’m to piess 
your 'door to-morrow, about tlie night-fall, 
when I’ll lie axin’ a ni.glit’s lodgin’ from yon 
again: and 1 can jest lave the honest num's 
sliiliing's in your lian(l.s, and you’ll give ’em to 
him tlio next time ho calls, lu Pe.ggy Nowlan's 
name, and her best wislie-s along with ’em.” 

The day wore away in common topic.s, and 
she showed no anxiety to depart, Hhe said 
she grew liimgry for her dinner ; and, when it 
came hefore her, still seemed to make a hearty 
meal. No living creature came to tlie lionse 
during the day; hut she could underatand tliat 
the person called Maggy, and who alio con- 
cluded was her wrctclieil cousin Alaggy Nowlan, 
and the other person called “ the private,” 
were expected during tlie night; as also a nnm- 
her of “ tlie eiistomens ” from .Dublin. 

Notliing had yet lioon said to deter lier from 
proceeding to town in the night-coach, which, 
as nsnal, was to pass about three o’clock in 
the morning. She often nlludod to its hour of 
pas.sing by, and they did not make an observa- 
tion. This gave lier coiirugo; and, after the 
night fell— for Peggy, .still to avoid a shadow 
of suspicion, would not motion to stir in the 
dayligiit — she .said, inadvertently, and yet w'ith 
some natural show- of anxiety to ]iroeeed in 
her interrupted journey — “ Alayhe 1 eouldn’i; 
get a seat in it, an’-'-wliat should 1 do then? 
But maybe I ought to take the road some time 
hefore ye expect it to come up, .so that, w-licn 


PEGCiY NOWLAN. 


it fiveri-iilces me. if I get the place, well and. 
(Xonil; and if I don't, why I could be so far on 
my way, and sure of walking the six or seven 
milc.s more to JJnblin by the morning, anyhow; 
for I must lia tliero in the morning: what 
brings me up is to get a good lot of money 
from my I'iitUer, that, 'll bo wanted at home the 
day after to-morroir, or the next day, at 
fartlieat : and so, ye see, honest people, I'm 
hehoUling' to be soon hiiok and forward, and, 
as I said, .sleeping in your house, on my way 
to tlifl eountry, by to-morrow night, anyhow.” 

They said little in rev)ly to tluK; hiit Peggy 
lielieved they tiguin exchanged .some ghinees 
and signs, while her hctrd was purposely held 
down; find tlien they retired to whisper at the 
outward door. Fervently did she pray, al- 
though tlie prayer involved an uncharitable 
contradiction, tliat, iiiHuenced by the hope of 
jhiuder .slio laid held out, their re-solves not to 
et her depart for tlio night might be changed. 
And povliap.s her plan took ett'oet. 

In a sliort time tliey rejoined her: and after 
a few ordinary remarks, said, by the way, that 
she might do well to " t.ake a start of tlie road, 
afore the eoaoh, just as she was a saying of it; 
and they wished her safe to Dublin, anyliow : 
and they hoped she would keep her promise, 
and come see them on lier way home again.” 

Without diseovering any extraordinary joy 
at this eoneession, Peggy bid them a steady 
and cordial good-b’ye; engaged her bed for the 
next night; and it was not till the very moment 
she was crossing the murderous threshold tliat 
she feared her faue and tluttared step might 
have given intimation of the smothered emo- 
tions that battled in her heart. 

But, again befriended by her extraordinary 
prosenee of mind, she cheeked lier rising ec- 
stasy, and trod with a sober and w:iyfaring 
step down the dark, tangled, and miiy lane. 
When fairly hmnehed on the broad road her 
breast experienceil groat relief; yet still she 
keiJt her cleinure pace, .neither faltering, nor 
looking hack nor aliout her, nor yet sure of 
the policy of rmshing into the first cabin she 
miglit meet. Her hoait whif-peied that the 
III t tl 1 lablc house might have 
noticed her parting struggle, and after a little 
reflection, would perhaps follow her and put 
her to another trial. 

To her left, as she walked along, was some 
rather higli ground, falling down to the road, 
little cultivated, and crowded with furze and 
brior.s. A straggling path ran through it, 
parallel to the road, bat, at some distance, 
.and, she believed, led to the lone house in the 
“ boshem." Tier eye kept watching this path 


every step she took. The moon .shone full 
upon it so as to enable her to di.seern any near 
object. Peggy, her head down, and her re- 
g;irds not visibly occupied, .soon caught a figure 
rapidly striding along the path, through the 
clumps of furze and hrions. As it abruptly 
turned towards a gap in the road -fence, some 
yiirds before her, she could ascertain that thi.s 
individual was closely muffled in the common 
female Irish juautle, holding, as Irishwomen 
often do, the ample hood gathered round the 
fiiee. “ That’s not a woman’s step.” thought 
Peggy, as the figure issued through the gap; 
“and now this will be the .sorest trial of 
all.” 

And, with her suspieioiis, well miglit, she 
say so. The gigiintic re.solution of her heart, 
BO long kejit ui'p, Inid just begun to yield to aii 
admitted seirse of relief: she had jnsi, pevmitied 
her mind to turn and sicken on the eonteiii- 
phition of the horrors she liad wltnes,sed ami 
escaped; an opportunity at last .seemed created 
for an indulgence of the renilsion and weakness 
of her woman’s nature — and now again to call 
back her unexcelled philosophy; again to rally 
hei-self; agiitn to .arrest and fix the molting 
resolution; to steady the pulse-throb, tutor the 
veiy hreatii, prepare the very tones of her voice; 
this, indeed, was her sorest trial. But it was 
her greatest too; for Peggy, assisted a little by 
the .shadows of night, e.ame out of it still trium- 
phant. 

“God save you !” began the person in the 
cloak, in a foniale voice. Peggy gave the usual 
response with a calm tone. “Are you foi 
thravcIUn’ far, a-inon?” oontinued the new- 
comer. She .said she was going to Dnlilin. 

“ Pm goin’ there myself, an’ we may’s well be 
on the wad together.” “ With all ray heart, 
then,” answered Peggy, and they walked on 
.side by side. “ A'ou’ro not of these parts, 
ma-colleeii, by your toug-uo,” resumed lior 
companion. Peggy assented. “ An’ how far . 
did yon walk to-<lay, a-chorra?” “ Not far; 
not a step to-day; only from a hou.se in a 
bo.sheen behind us a few minutes ago. ” “What 
house,, a good girP' do you mane the slate- 
hou.se that stands all alone in the middle o’ 
the lane?” Peggy believed th;it was the very 
one. “Lord save us! what bad loook sent 
you there?” “None, that I know of; why?" 
" It has a bad name, as I hear, among the 
neighbours, and ’ud he the last place myself 
’ud face to for the night’s rest.” “ Well, 
a-roon, it’s only a Christian turn to spake of 
people as we find ’em; I have nothing at all to 
say against the house ; an’ m.ayb0 it won’t be 
long till I see it again.” “ That’s bould as 


well ils licarty of a young girl like yon. Did 
you ciimo across the woman o' the house?” 
“ Ve.s, and met good treatment from her; the 
good tey, and good dinner, everything of the 
liest. ’ “ But what kind of a hed did you get 

froni her, a-hager? ’ continued the catcohiKt, 
speaking very low, sidling to Peggy, and grasp- 
ing her arm. This threiv her off her guard. 
Slic shrieked, and broke from lier eompanioii, 
wlio, as slie ran, fiist piir/iued her; and the 
I)cr.-ion’s real voiee at last sounded in her ear. 
“ Stop, Peggy IS'owlan, or rne it! 1 knoiv 
vvliat yon tliirik of the hed you got now!” 

The road suddenly turned in an .angle; Peggy 
stmt round the turn; as her pnr.sner g.ained on 
lior slie heard llic noi.so of foot approaching in 
a ijuiek tramp, and a guard of armed soldiers, 
headed hy two men in civil dress, and follow'ed 
by a post-chaise, met her eye-s at a short dis- 
tance; she cried out again and darted among 
the soldiers; one of thorn canglit and held her 
from falling, and she had only time to sa.v — 
“ Lay hands on the innrderer !” when nature 
at last failed, and Peggy’s senses left lier. 


THE BANKS OF CLYDE. 

[Andrew Pm-k, horn at neiift-ew, 7th Ataroh, 1807 ; 
died in Glasgow, -'Tth Deconiber, 1803. He pnbliahed 
twelve volumes of poems, the most popular of whieh was 
■Slknt Ime. He obtained considerable celebrity as a 
song-writer, and sevoralofbissonpcoutiuuo to be bold 
in high ostimatiou. A complete eilition of his poetical 
works In one large volume was issued in ISM by .l). 
Hogue, Londtm.J 

By Clyde’s meaudewng stremn, 

. , When Sol in joy is seen to leave 
The earth with crimson beam; 

When isknd-olouds that wander’d far 
Above liis sea-eouoh lie, 

And here and there some gem-like star 
. Re-opesitsspai-klingeye. 

, I see the insects gather home, 

. -Tltat lov’d the evening ray; 

And minstrel birds that wanton roam, 

Now sing their vesper lay: 

. All huny to their leafy beds 

Till morn with new-born beauty sbeds 
Her splondonr o’er the s 

Muje,stic seem the barks that glide, 

As night creeps o’er the sky, 

-Along the sweet and tranquil Clyde, 

And oharm the gazer’s eye, 


UTiae spreading trees Avith plunmgo gay, 
Smile vernal o’er the scene, 

And all is halmy as the Jlay — 

AU lovely and serene. 


THE SPATE. 



[Thomas Atkinson, the writer of the following tale, 
was a booksellor in Glasgow, .and the author of a groat 
variety of fugitive pieces in prose and verse. Ho died 
of pnlinonary disease while on his passage to Barbadues 
for the bcnellt of liU health, on luth October, 1883, in 
the thil'ty-seeuiid year of ids age. “ Tlio Siiato ” .ap- 
■peaial in a Ghisgow periodical named The Aid, pub- 
IWied 1821>-27, of wliicli the author was editor. .! 

It w'as on the — of , 17-—, that the 

fearful rise m the waters of the river Clyde 
carried away the stone bridge which crossed 
it at the foot of the Sultmarket Skeet of Glas- 
gow; It is a day memorable in the annals 
of that city, but still more so in my private 
hlstoiy, aud the records of my recollection, 
and — my love; for, old, and dull, and cold as 
I now am, I Imve loved. There is, far up on 
the wall of a building at a great distance from 
the usual channel of the stream, sin inden- 
tation cut, to show the height to which its 
wateiA rose, aud an iaseription to tell the 
tale. The tablets of my heart have a more 
deeply engraven lino — a more enduring' im- 
press and record of that day of desolation. ' 
The waves passed not the limits of tlie one, : 
aud they left everything beneath an it was 
before. From me. all that preceded that tide- 
mark of fate is reft aw'ay, or is loft shattered 
and broken; and still it would appear as if 
the gloomy waters rose above and passed be- 
yond even that Iwundary — for, welling out 
from the fountains of a melanuluily memory, 
the flood yet seems to sweep along the heart 
it left a desert, but whieh must dree its lone- 
liness till the spring-tide of . fate shall boar me 
away in its ebb to peace and — Isabella, 

She was the brat — the only woman I ever 
loved. Dark-haired, bright-eyed, and nine- 
teen, it was little wonder she caught my affeo- 
tion. Yet it was her heart that seonred the 
! love her charms excited — her mind that fixed : 
into esteem what had else been but fleeting 
admiration. But I cannot go on to describe 
her. Suffice it, that in all her girlish beauty 
she seems still before me; could I paint that 
vision it would not add to . pleasure, nor 
yet increase the intei'est of my story. : Her 
father was a highly re,spectable tradesman, 


who resided-^fatally for me — in the lower 
part of the eity. llodern imju-ovcments have 
t.w(>pt away the la^t relics of a building wliere 
Cromwell resided lOr a time, and. Prince 
Charles is said to have lodged for a night. Its 
liistoriciil assuciatioiis and venerable exterior 
Irtiig made it an object of interest to the aiitiqua- 
rian and the alraiiKer : its having been the dwell- 
ing of Isabella Oswald made me weep its fall. 

\Vh,) never had a cross in our love till — but 
let me not anticipate. My mistres.s was too 
;irtiess and candid to seek to conceal that my 
pas.sion was reciprocated, and her widowed 
father too indulgent to lii.s only child to throw 
any ohataeie in the way of her happine.s.s. The 
day was li.ved which was to see her mine, and 
the wedding-garments already waited for the 
weavers. A, trivial circuiustauco had deferred 
my luippiness and our union for a whole — 
as wo tlieii thought, for the corro-spond- 
ing day of the succoediug one was dotenuinod 
upon as the one littost for the festivity, whieh 

(iould not he celebrated on the 16th of , 

but we could then .see nothing' to prevent its 

being so on the Kith of . '"Isabella’s father 

was married on this day of the calendar, and 
he had been so peculiarly hap]jy a.s a husband, 
that he seemed almost to think that no man 
could he ecjually so unless he was wedded oji 
that identical day. Alas ! this month was to 
ha-~eMriiilij I had almost said — yet, yet surely 
I .shall meet w-ith my Isabella, and be again 
united with her in the bonds of enduring affec- 
tion ! It Was fated to be lengthened, however, 
ihlo. all the weary years which have since crept 
along, and have yet to elapse before it is tho 
W'ill of the Oiver of my life to re.smne it to 
hiimself and ask me for my eompt. 

The winter had been very open, and the 
great <iiiantitio.s of rain which fell around 
, Gla.sg'ow and; in the upper ward of Lauark- 
Rhire,:had repeatedly .swollen the river Clyde 
to an uneominon height. But the house in 
whieh resided Hr. Oswald was .so far from its 
banks that the succes.sivo spates never reached, 
iior even nearly approached it. At length, 
liowcver, the frost .set in with sudden and 
keen r-overiiy, A temporary thaw followed in 
a day or tu'o, hat was speedily .sueeecded by 
a eoii.sidovahle fall of snow, winch lay on the 
hills above the county to\vn, and round Tiuto, 
ip a great depth. The frost again became in- 
tense, but was of brief duration, for, returning 
Iron! a wedding-party at an early hour on the 
morning of Saturday, it seemed to me increirsing 
ill ■ bitterne.s.s ; but,' on rising from bed after a 
: sliort , re.st, I found torrents of rain pouring 
dp.wn, the wind blowing iv gale ironi the west- 


ward, and the air unnaturally warm. In i.hc 
city the thaw was instantaneous, and alinosiit 
magical in its operation, .swoepiiig llie .streets 
of their aceuiualated fro.st in a fev' houi’s. 
The gale increased as the (lay wore on. and 
tho rain descended without iiiteniiission till 
evening, when the fury of hot.h .seemed to 
abate. About nine o'clock on the Saturday 
evening there was almost wliat the sailors call 
a “lull,” and every one imagined the storm 
liad '.dtogethev ceaseil. 

Although dwelling iii a (inarler of the city 
remote from Isabella’s lioinc, many of my 
evenings, as might have Iteen expected, were 
passed there in the delightful anticipation of 
the apiproaching time wiieii all our hours of 
leisure should . he spent togetlier. Tlie hiisine.ss 
of tho week concluded, I Imstened to seat my- 
self beside my nutiring bctrotiied. who would 
hardly cu;isot.o ply her needle, or lay aside lier 
work, even when my arm. hanging over her 
chair and porliaps even intruding upon her 
waist, interfered with the swift imt over grace- 
ful motion of her hand in .sewing. My reque.st 
itself, that .she would he idle for a time, wa.s 
liut half conceded. But then — it was upon 
preparations for her new station — huusollold 
comforts for her future husband — becoming 
garments for a young wdfe — that she was 
oecupieil ! A nd she conld speak and look — oh ! 
speak by snatches, and look in glances, as she 
raised her eyes from her task — when so em- 
ployed — more beautifully, as it seemed to me, 
til an any other one could, wi tli nothing else to do, 
and no other oliject to attain but admiration. 

Tims seated, we noticed not that the W'iud 
had again risen and tho rain begun to polt 
against tlio casement, until I gave rny firsf 
threatening motion of departure. This, of 
course, preceded the actual effecting of it about 
an hour, but during tliat time it wuia evident, 
tliat the .storm had resumed all its violence. 
Me were told, too, that tlie river was rising', 
and that those who lived near it were do,sertiii,u 
their houses; but the thought of danger to the 
place whore wo sat never occurred. Uloven 
o'clock arrived, and with a rcluclanco I was 
loath to oxliihit and could not then account, 
for — but wdiich w'as the sensation the very 
brutes fool at impending ciilamity — ^1 bade my 
Isabella good-nigbt anti proceeilod to my ilis- 
tant home. It wa.s in vtdu that I sought by' 
occupation to weary myself into sleepine.w when 
I hod arrived there. The tempe.st increased, 
and with it my 1-eslIe.ssness and agitation. To 
bed, however, T went; but certainly not to 
reist — for as the watches of midnight wore on, 
the gale became a hnrrioane, and catne insuch 


terrific ifiista of violence, as at each of tlieiii to 
threateu the tiestruction of cver,vthing tliat 
opposed its fury. In the -midst of that, and 
even Itni'ler than its voice, was heard, ever and 
anon, the crasli of some chimney that laid 
given way, or the rattle of .slates and shingle.s 
turn up tiom tlie roofs of tenements and jnc- 
cipitatod into tlie .street. The scream of Iminau 
voices and tlie yelling of dogs followed thc.se, 
and added to tJieir horror; aiul, tiabliath morn- 
ing as it was, tin; rattle of the wheels of carts, i 
hastily auminoued to bear away household 
tiiriiiture frmri dwellings wliich the atIVigktcd 
tenants deemed in.secure on account of their 
exposure, to tlie tempest, to places of greater 
.strength or better sheltered, laid a very peculiar 
effect in lioiglitening the impression of sudden i 
danger and well-grounded fear. It was as if] 
another element — tliat of lire — had hcen ravag- 
ing the noighhouriiood. And it occurred to. 
almost every one. that if tliat were to break out, 
with .such a wind to fan it, the consequences 
would he terrible beyond even aiiprohension. 
Twice or thrice the terror led to the anticipa- 
tion, and the alarm wa.s actually , Iml erroneously 
given. — It was impossible to romain in lied. 

The frightful thought flashing across my 
brain, that the gale setting .so from the we.st- 
ward, and the snow melting with such an])re- 
eedented rapidity — the one swelling and the 
other .stemming the river — might bring its 
stormy waters even to tlie dwelling of iiiy 
Isabella, I hastily grasped at niy clothes, that 
I might personally ascertain wlicther there 
was a chance of her suffering inconveiiicnee. 
Danger I could not dream of ii-om the stimni, 
and the. lowness of the site of her residence, 
while it might expose It to the flood, protected 
it from the gale. I dressed and made for the 
door. It was impossible, however, to pass 
tlirongh it. Ueset by an agitated motlier, 
.screainiiig sisters, and younger iirolliers, I was 
alternately tuimtod with earing for my own 
.safety above theirs, or for that of another indi- 
vidual rather than my “born relations,” and 
assured and reasoned with that there could be 
lui pussiiile danger elsewhere, as the Clyde had 
never been known to rise to the height of Mr. 
0.swald’s dwelling-lioiise. This I was aware of, 
and hope and entreaty prevailed. I returned to 
my pillow; but, it i.s needless to say, I could not 
.sleep. After liavhig, however, procured the 
promise, that, with the first light of morning, 
a messenger would ho sent to ascertain if our 
friends in the lower part of the city were in 
safety, and hearing the wind gradually abate, 
ami the rain cease, X fell into a slumber which 
continued — agitated, indeed, with dreams of 


alternate vague delight and dim and dreary 
horror, but unbroken — until far in the iiiora- 
ing, whose rays had been religiously excluded 
from my pillow. Once awake, it was but the 
work of a moment to ascertain that no mes- 
senger had been sent, and to prejiaro personally 
to ascertain the welfare of my future wife. By 
this time the day was shining as uiielouded and 
briglit as if it liad lieen a forenoon in spring, 
and the wind blew witli no more violence than 
to dry up almo.st every vestige of last night's 
deluge, in the higher streets of Glasgow. The 
hells rung for sermon, and well-dressed crowds 
passed calmly along as I apparelled myself-— 
with something like deliberation ! It seemed 
impossible that anything could have lioppened 
to hsabel la’s home, since not one vestige of all 
the crashing havoc we had heard appeared in 
the broad and sunny light of day: the few 
ehimney-topg and .slates which had been over- 
thrown with a noise so disproportionate to the 
real danger and destruction, having been 
decorously removed from the Salibatli path of 
the chiireh-goiug crowds, I began to feel iii 
daylight almo.st asliaivied of my midnight ap- 
prehensions— and, however rapid my gait might i 
bea.s I proceeded down the High Street, I did no 
more tliaii walk. I oven paused for a inoniont 
to answer an iiiteiTogatory from a jiassing friend 
— so assured was I willing to think mysolf that 
my fears h.ad been visiomiry. The city cross 
was at length passed — but I ran as I approached 
that bend in the Saltrnarket which, when 
turned, permitted me to .see the building tliat 
lield all I loved on earth. A croivd hid its 
lower part from me, but a glance told that all 
was secure on its roof. The throng extoiided, 
as it seemed, so far above her resideiico, as to 
block up the street at where it opens to ,St. 
Andrew’s Square. I was but a moment in 
penetrating its outer rank — and iinding my- 
self, a few steps farther on, on the vei^go of a 
vast bodii of suUen and muddy water, which 
stretched thus far up, and onwards beyond 
where had stood the opposite end of the dis- 
tant bridge, that now, in vain, I looked for! 
It had been swept away In the rapid and 
miglity current whieli tliroiv it.s superabundaut 
streams thus far into the city streets. All was 
desolation beloiv where I stood. 1 was horror- 
struck at the sight of houses before mo who.se 
first-floor windows, from tlio declivity of the 
descent towards the river, ivere almost under 
water, and the thought that Isabella and her 
father might have perished in seeking to escape 
in terror from a flood, that, though it could 
not roach their own apartments, , might yet en- 
danger the safety of the whole tenement, and. 


loivcr Hoors of tho houses between where I was 
;iri(l tlu) river, wore all. crowded in the upper 
flats, ivhose windows, crammed with a terrified 
populiition, contrasted strangely with the utter 
.solitinle nearer the street, where every opening 
was clo.sed. and not a living thing visible. The 
cari^asse.s of drowiiud dome.stie animals, iiltli, 
and fragments of furniture floated around; hut 
heiioatli the second story of the houses, vestige 
of animated being there w:i.s none. Boats 
could not ho pnieiired from the liarbonr, and 
carts did not then |)ly through the stream ; 
indeed the water was much too deep for them, 
(iven if they liad had a dry spot to resort to 
after pjiHsiiig through, Tlio wailing of women 
and eliildrou, driven from their houses, aud 
the elmttoring iuiiuirio.s of idlor-s asking parti- 
oular.s which tho.se who knew them were too 
deeply afl'ceted to communicate, prevented my 
eager (|ue.stions as to Mr. Oswald and faiuily’.s 
safety, meeting with an answer. At length I 
found one who said — blessed words ! — ^that he 
could as.sure me that they were .still in their 
own house — and in a seonrity tlioiv elevated 
position iirsurcd tlicm. But tlieii lie also told 
mo that it was but three or four hours siiiec it 
bee.amo impossible to roacii them by the in- 
crease of tl»e flood; so that my delay — iny eon- 
lideuee — my hope — had exited me during lier 
danger from my sweetheart’s side! liad 1 
hastened at an earlier hour to assure my.self of 
her safety, I would have shared her impri.soii- 
ment, and been at her side in c.aae of peril ! 
This was indeed a bitter thought. 

After as careful a survey as my perturbation 
and self-reprobation tvould permit of the )iosi- 
tibn and depth of the water, and being assured 
that a boat was hourly expected from some 
quarter, 1 .judged that if I eouhl procure a 
horse I might ride so far down us to obtain a 
glimpse of the wiiuU)w.s of Mr. Oswald, and 
periiaps see I.sabelia at one of them. A prottbr 
of about as much as the value of the brute, 
procured me the loan of a miserable creature 
from a carter, who unhiinicssed the animal, and 
on Us naked back I rode into tiie water till it 
reached my knees aud the girths of tho hack, 
which then would go no farther. I however 
attained my purpose. The jeers of the crowd, 
and the awkward .spluttering of the animal, 
unaccustomed eiiually to water and being rode 
on, attracted to the windows all who could 
spare a thought from their own fears. Isabella 
opened the Ciisemeut of her room and looked 
out. A glance showed me tliat she was safe. 


told me all wa.s well — ami the arch nod of licr 
head showed she was suflicieiitly at her ease to 
smile. I returned to the shore, as I may call it, 
happy — yet, .shall I eon(e.ss it, almost angry toe. 

The waters continued to rise — and. as jilie 
wind had abated, it was obvious tliat tlie melt- 
ing of the snow was the cause. Of course ii; 
w.as iinpossiltlc to guess at wluit lioiir tliove was 
a ehaiiee of them subsiding. I hesitated for a 
time wliefclier to exliibit any furtlier violence 
of anxiety to reach Air. Dswald's, or wait for 
the cxj)ec(;ed boat wliieh was to be omplnyed in 
carrying provisions to tlie be.siegetl who miglit 
neod a supply, Tlie delay of its arrival at- 
length became iatolerahle as I paced to and 
fro upon tlie margin, on wiiicli the lising 
waters still seemed to eucroaeh. Tlie day wore 
on — tile eliurclies emptied tlieir crowds to 
throng to tho scone and return again to ser- 
mon with a traiKiuilUty that I envied. At 
length, eliafcd to contempt for even tho titter 
of a hundred gitzers, or the deprecatory smile 
of my mistress henseif, I retraced my steps to 
tlie Trongute, and pursued its westward course 
towai-ds tho Broomielaw. anticipating the pos- 
sibility of proeiiriiig there a boat and a couple 
of rowers from one of tlio vessels in that har- 
bour. in my anxious haste, I had forgotten 
tliat the same river wliieli leaped over its 
bouiiiis at a liiglier part of iis course, wus not 
likely to confine itself witliin them so much fur- 
ther down tlio level of its eliannol. As 1 might 
have anticipated, I found the scene at tlie 
Jamaica Street bridge — which the elevation of 
its roadw.ay enabled me toreaeli — one of wider 
desolation, but far more awful grandeur, tliuu 
the cireumscribed one I hud loft. Placed on 
its centre arch, and looking' upward, it seemed 
as if .some mighty transatlantic stream, and 
not an isl.aud river, i-olled along in terrible 
depth and irrcsistihlc might, between banks 
whose edges wore steep am! alinipl indeed, for, 
defined only by the fronts of tlie fai'-.soparate-l 
lines of houae.s that .stood many hundred feet 
ilhstaut from its usual elianiicl, Imt cio.se 
beside which it now nesliud furiously by in 
boiling cddie.s of clay i;oloiired waves, fearful 
in their silent, iinfoiiiiiy tiirlmlenco, wliieli 
no wind stirred up — as is-tlie angry malice 
of a man, for wliose fury we perceive no pre- 
sent cause. Beneath the bridgo the water 
roared witli thundering turmoil, and all of it 
that could not escape tlirougli the roomy arches, 
curled up into yeast by tlie lesistaiiee of the 
abutments, raged noisily and fiercely through 


tiiL' onuiniuiitHl wireular oponings placed above 
them. Looking down the sf.ream, if there 
WiiK less turbulence, beeausogrcaterroooi for ex- 
po ijsiaii,tlie prospect, was not less terrible ami 
uncomition. lietwecu the hovises far remote 
Ironi t he In-enst-work of the harbour and tlio-se 
on. the opposite shore, still more widely separated i 
from the hroad and level Inuik of the river, on 
that side, hr a pasture park and road, there 
was inn. one vast cliaime! for the .sea- like sl.reaiii 
tllat tilled it brimmingly. The -water was even 
seen to extend far ii)) tlie streets, wliieh on 
eif.lier side opened liiterally from what .seemed 
now but the .stone edging of tliis gigantie canal, 
or vast basin; and tlie long line of vessels, 
Hcenred to tlieir nsiial rings ami fastenings on 
the ipiny, ami either riding elo.se U> its front, 
or over its top, as tlicir cables gave them space, 
looked but a largo fleet at anchor in the nuddle 
of the .stream. At the moment I turned my 
tiiei) we.stwar(I, a little sloop had broke from its 
fastenings with apparently but an old man and 
a boy on lioard, and was reeling down tlie 
eddying current in drnnkeu-like whirls, while 
llie ear slirnnk from the sevuum.s of tiiese lielp- 
losa estrcme.s of existence, as did ttie eye from 
their pari! — a peri! from which tliey could only 
e^eape hy the miraele of their hark hoing 
speedily driven on the level sliore, or running 
foul of some larger ves-sel that could stand the 
shoefc. Of yawl or pinnace there was not one 
in view. Uvery thing without a nnust that was 
not swamped had been hoisted up into snug 
security on the dock of tlio larger vessels tlioy 
attended: and to my hurried, and, I fear, in- 
eoherent iiupiinos wliether I conld hire a bo:it 
and .‘omo rowers to proceed to tlie Raltmarkel, 
and carry me to a building insulated hy the 
water, f ouir procured in answer the .stare of 
vacant astonishment, or vulgar jesting and 
fresh-water sailov.s' slang. It soon became ob- 
vious even to myself that it was altogether 
hopelc,ss to e.xpoet effeoting a cominunicution 
with ill'. 0.swa!d's family by sueli means, and 
there was obviously nothing for me but patience 
—a Huflicient punishment. 1 strained my 
eyes to wateii if there was any perceptible de- 
elousion in the hoiglit of the water, and almost 
. blessed .a person who assured me that he 
thought it had begun to elib, although even 
, my eagerness could not perceive its recession, 

- I returned again to my station iii the street 
ivliero Isabella lived. The waters had not 
.subsided! but the wiiid had again risen, and at 
si.x o'clock— it W!is now four — the tide would 
1)0 full, and, consequently, the flood greater. 

In my absence, 1 learned with regret, but 
without self-reproaoh, that the, expected boat. 


had arrived from the neighbouring canal basin; 
but, after carrying a.ssistunco to many sulierers, 
had swamped upon a bulk, hidden under water, 
and it ivas not thought worth while to cart 
another from such a distance. For some hours, 
then, even under the most favourable cireuni- 
stanoes, it was evident that no exertion on my 
part could enable me to overcome the oljstaeles 
which sepiu-ated me from my beloved; and, 
exhausted with anxiety, fatigue, cold, and 
hunger, I was prevailed upon by some friends 
who ha<l now joined me, to retire to a neigh- 
bouring tavern for refre.sliment. Night wa.s 
now closing in, but it was in the unclouded 
beauty of a rising moon, and the clear .'itino- 
sphere of a returning fros t, so that I -was cheered 
with the hope, on my part, and cert!iinty on 
that of others, tliiit, ere nine o’clock, the pas- 
sage to tlie foot of the Raltraiirket would be 
practicable. Some of my companions even 
asserted tliat the street would be almost as. 
soon drained us the howl in whoso lirimming 
contents they pledged my mistress, and the 
wish, at tlie same time, tiiat 1 might never 
suffer so niiieii from drouglit as I had done 
from moisture. Thougli anxious, I heeuine 
.almost cheerful, but was again at my po.st by 
the time of high-water. And there, to and 
fro did I pace, miirkiiig and measuring tlie 
roeo.ssion of tlio slimy flood, whose retreat had . 
now obviously, though slowly, begun. At 
eight o’clock I eonecivod it. practicable to 
roach the entrance to Mr. Oswald’s dwelling, 
by driving a cart through the waten .When 
the owner of it, however, found that it sunk 
beneath the trams, he refused to proceed. 
Another hour of feverish watelifuljioss ivaa 
mine, and another attempt, although nearer 
.sHeeos.s — hectuiee coming closer to the mark — 
yet did not reach it. At length, just as the 
first ehimes of the ten o'clock bolls wore in- 
ducing tlie few uninterested stragglerB who 
lingered upon the spot to turn homewards, a 
loud cry was heard to proceed from the lower 
part of the street, near to which wo could now 
advance. Lights were seen at many windows ; 
casements were hurriedly Opened; and in the 
tenement for who,se scenrity alone 1 cared: a 
singular bustle and confusion was observed. 
Suddenly there ran along tiio line of gazers 
that defined tlio dry street and the water, the 
broken whisper, whence communicated 1 have 
never learned, that the fomidations of the 
houses farthest down had been sapped and 
were giving way. The flags of the pavement, 
it was said, were starting up. upon their ends, 

. and the screams were occasioned by the inmates 
observing fearful rents in the -wails of the . 


EVEJTIWG. 


buildings, from thu lower fiats of; which the 
water waa now hiistahing with rapid and de- 
structive siuvtion. I mw uoUuug of this, for J. 
waited not to look. It was enough that 1 had 
heard. Throwing my.self into a cart, I seized 
the halter of the hor.se, and, liardly waiting for 
the driver, forced it, onward.s through the still 
deep, though receding flood. The water was 
over the flooring of the ear before it reached 
the .gateway leading to Isaliolla’.s dwelling: and 
was >ip to my breast as at one bound I leaped 
over the wlieeifi, regardless of the Kiiorting 
capers of the aifrighted honse. In one minute 
I was under the archway, and in utter tlark- 
ncss; but I lialf-stcppoil lialf-floated onwards 
toward.^ where T. guessed was the entrance to 
the istiiir. , In a momeut 1 was over the eyes — 
plunged into a hole oeeaaioned by the breaking 
np of tlie pavement — bnt in another, dripping 
at every lock, I had struggled, I hardly knew 
how, but instinctively, to the turnpike, and 
was above the wator-inark on its stops. A 
second sliowed me a frightful rent in the wall 
of the stair; and almo.st with but one bound, I 
was by the side of IsaheUu. hcs.s .ularincd than 
I, she was, however, like all the inmatc.s of the 
land, greatly terrified, and anxiously waiting 
the a8.siatance for w'liich her father was by 
this time making signals at the wfinrlow. A 
word served to explain that the means of 
Bueeour .and escape were near at hand in the 
cart I had . ordered to wait lay return. The 
old man was grateful : my beloved silently but 
fondly submitted to bo lifted up in my avrn.s; 
and, followed by the .servants with papers and 
other valuables, I proceeded down to the still 
half choked-up arcliw.iy. As we proceeded :i 
loud crack from the timbers of the building, 
and a visible widening of the rent before no- 
ticed, together with the fall of masses of plaster 
from the roof, increased their terror, and quick- 
ened our speed. Bearing aloft my precious 
charge, and exclaiming that I should lead the 
way, 1 plunged into the water, which now 
reached no higher than my middle. Taking 
care to avoid Lliat side where I had stumbled 
as I entered, I cautiously adv.anced, pressing 
rny dear l)urdeu to niy breast with one arm, 
while the other served to pilot me :ilong the 
walls witli-T-l still remember — unhurrying 
care. The father and domestics liesitatcd to 
follow, and the lights they held in their hands 
threw a dazzling glare upon the dismal waters 
as 1 turned round to inquire tlie cause of their 
; delay , and to encourage their advance. In one 
instant of time I was plunged into a dark and 
narrow gulf, which had yawned open for my 
dottruetipn as l advanced. I felt myself sink 


in a moment, and graze ngain.st rlic sido.s of 
the chasm as I descended; and she was with 
me — cliugingto me — locked in my arm.s! One 
dreadful scream from her— -a gurgling groan 
from myself — and the feeling of intense pain 
in my temples for a momeut — is all that I rc- 
niemiicr of this dreadful Inmr. Dim recollec- 
tions t havo, indeed, of flaming- torches— coils 
of ropes and iron-spiked drag.s — Ifleediug tem- 
ples, and draughts forced down my throat- 
oaths — exclamations-— wailings ami fears; but 
these 1 dare not think upon — for I vcas iiiaii, 
tlie.v tell mo, thru time, when, wcuk.s , after, 1 
inquired where .1 stood — and for my Isahcllu, 
i 1 then learned that it was presiiranil , she— more 
severely briii.sed than ovam I bud been in the 
descent to the cellar bciieatli the gateway, 

I who.se arch had fallen in — had sunk with me, 
while her body had not instautanoously risen 
to the .surface of tlie horrid gap, -with juine, 
l and had peri.slieil — liairistricken and Imlf- 
drowned—benoatli this low-browed vault, and 
amid those slimy waters! Her father died 
liroken-hearted. It has been my award to live 
so. Lunatics are miul when tlie moon is at 
the full: I am only so when again the haioftil 
waves of the spate are in the stroot.s of tUo 
city, :ind, it may lie, sapping more foundations 
— and drowning more earthly hopes of happl- 
no.ss and Is,abellas. It is but then only that I 
can .spe;i,k of lier name, or tell her fearful and 
untimely fate. 


EVEjrma. 

The liol.v time is quiet as a mill, 

Bi-eiitliless witli adoration 1 

’Tia Evening.- - On Abruzzo’s bill 
Tlie summer sun is lingering still,-- 
As tboiigb unwilling to bereave 

The landscape of its softest beam, — 

.So fair— one can but look and grieve 

To think that, like a lovely dreaiii, 

A. few brief fleeting moments inure 
Must .see its reign of beauty o’er ! 

’Tis Evening ;--and a general hush 

I’vevails, save when the iiiuuutain spring 
Bursts from its rock, with fitful gush. 

And makes melodious munmiriiig;— 

Or when from Ooriio’s height, of four. 

The oclioes of its convent bell 
Come watted on tlie far-olt ear 
With -soft mid diapason swell, 

But sounds so wildly sweet as they, 

Ah! who would ever wish away? 


foUK yeakb old. 


iia droam, 
it roll, 
ut it tjwim, 

loiigUt, 
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siise, SI) .sliriuetl 
)f aricf 
wined, 
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! iiiipavt 
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One Ciiiuiot turn a niiiiute, 
Eut mischief— there yen're 
A getting at my boohs, dol 
AVith mighty bustling look 
Or linking .at the roses, 

In midst of which your nos 
Or climbing on a tabic, 

No matter iiovv unstable. 
And turning up your tpiain 
And halt-sliut teetli witli “ 
Or else you’re off at play, •! 
Just as you’d be all day, Jo 
With liat or not, as happen 
And there yon dance, and c 
Or on the gntss go rolling, 
Or plucking flow’rs or bowli 
And getting me expenses 
With losing balls o’er fencei 
< )r, as the constant trade is, 
Are fondled by the hi dies, 
With "What a young rogui 
Jleforiniiig him with kisses; 
Till suddenly you cry out, 
As if you Inid an eye out, 

So desperately tearful, 

The sound is really fearfulj 
When, lo, directly after, - 
It bubbles into laughter. 

All rogue!— and do you Uuo 
AVhy ’tls we love you bo, Jc 
And huw it is tlvey lot ye 
Do what you like, and pet y 
Though all who look upon j 
Hxcbdm “Ah, Johnny, Joli 
It is heeauso you please ’em 
Still more, Joliii, tlian you 
llecauso, too, when not pres 
7'he thought of you is pleinsi 
Because, though such an elf 
They tUiuk that if yourself, 
Had something to condemn 
You’d bo ns kind to them tt 
In short, lieoauae you’re yer 
Gnoil-tempered, Jack, and r 
And are as ciuiok at giving. 





FAMILY SCENE. 


•‘Yon no got up — -you slwn’t get up,” 
9t‘ivam<3il Charlotte, seizing her mother's gown 
fiercely torlotsiin her. 

■‘.My (iariiiig, yeti’ll surely let rac go to 
sposik to iinele — good uncle, who hringa yon 
pretty things, you know;” — hut, during this 
colloquy, uncle and the ladies had made their 
way to the enthralled mother, and the bu-atle 
of a meeting and introduction was got over, 
(.hairs were olrtained by the footimin with some 
(lidlcultv, and placed as close to the mistress 
of tile liouso iis possihlo, aware that otherwise 
i t would not be easy to carry on even qnc.stion 
and answer amid the tumult that reigned. 

“Yon find its rather iioi.-iy, 1 am afraid,” I 
said Mrs. Pairbairn with a .smile, and in a ! 
manner wliicli evidently meant the reverse : ; 
'‘hut this is .Saturday, and the eliildron arc all 1 
in such spirits, and they won’t .stay away from 
me — Henry, iny dear, don’t crack your whip 
quite so loud — th«re’.s a good hoy — that’s a 
new whip hla papa brought him from London; 
and he’s so proud of it ! — William, my darling, 
don’t you think your drum must be tired 
— -If I were you I would give it a re 
Alexander, your trumpet makes nuher too 
inuch noise — one of these ladies has got a 
heiidiieho — wait till you go out — there's my 
good boy, and thou you’ll blow it at tho cows 
and tho sheep, yon know, and frighten them — 
Oh ! how you’ll frighten them with it ! " 

"No, I’ll not blow it at the cows, -—I’ll blow 
it at the horses, because then they’ll think it’s 
tho mail-coach.” — And he was running olf, 
when Henry jumped down from the coach-ho.x. 

(‘No, but you .shan’t frigiitcn them with 
your tnmipet, for I shall frighten them with 
my whip. Mamma, aren’thorses bust frightened 
with a whip?” — and a struggle ensued. 

‘‘Well, don’t fight, my dears, and you shall 
both frighten tliom,” eriert their mamma. 

"No, I’m dotennined ho shan't frighten 
them; I shall do it,’.’ cried both together, as 
they nished oxtt of the room, and the drummer 
was preparing to follow. 

“M'illiam, my darling, don't you go after 
tihe.se naughty boys; yon know they're always : 
very bad to you. You know they wouldn’t 
let you into their coach with your drum.” — i 
Here TOliam began to or}'.-—‘‘'SYeU, never 
mind; you Bliall have a coach of your own — a 
much finer coach than theirs; I wouldn’t go i 
into i their ugly dirty coach; and you shall i 
have- — — ” Here something of a consolatory | 
nature was whispered, IViniam was comfortefi, 
and even prevailed upon to relinquish his drum ' 
for his mumma'i ivory work-box, the contents of 
i which were soon soattered ort the .floor.- ! 


‘‘Tbe.se boys are gone without their hats,” 
cried Mrs. Pairbairn in a tone of distress. 
“Eliza, my dear, pull the bell for Sally to get 
the boys’ hats.” — .Sally being despatched with 
the hats, something like a calm ensued, in the 
absence of he of the whip and the trumpet; 
but as it will be of .short duration, it is ucces- 
.saij to take advantage of it in iraproviiig the 
introduction into an acquaintance with the 
Pairbairn family. 

Mrs. Pairbiiirn wa,s one of tbo-se ladie.s, who, 
from the time she became a mother, ceased to 
be anything else. All tho duties, jileasures, 
charities, and decencies of life, were henceforth 
concentrated in that one grand characteristic; 
every object in life was henceforth viewed 
through that single medium. Her own mother 
was no longer her mother; she was the grarid- 
mamraa of her dear infants, her brothers and 
sisters wore mere uncles and aunts, and oven 
I her hushiind ceased to bo thought of as her 
hu.sband from tho time he became a father. 
He was no longer the being who had claims on 
her time, her thoughts, her talents, her affec- 
tions; lie was simply Mi’, Pairbairn, the noun 
masculine of Mrs. Pairbairn, and the father of 
her children. Happily for Mr. Pairbairn, ho 
was not a person of very nice feelings, or refined 
ta.ste; and although, at first, ho di(l feel a little 
unpleasant when lie saw how much his eliildron 
w’ere firoferred to himself, yot, in time, lie 
became acciistonied to it, then came to look 
upon Mrs. Pairbairn as the most e.xcmjdary of 
mothers, and finally resolved himself into the, 
father of a very fine family, of which Mrs. 
Pairbairn ivas the mother. In all, tliis- tliero 
was more of selfish egotism and animal instinct, 
than of rational alToetion or Christian prin- 
eiplo; hut both parents piqued themselves 
upon their fondness for their offspring, as if it 
were a feeling peculiar to themselves, and not 
one they .shared In common with the lowest 
and weake-st of their species. Like them, too, 
it was upon tlie bodies of their (ihildren that 
tl\ey lavished their chiof earo and tonderuosB, 

'■ ■; as to the immortal interests of their sonls, 

the enltivation of their minds, or the im- 
provement of their tempera, those wore but 
little attended to, at least in comparison of 
their health and persona! appearance. 


seem as pearls oast before swine ; for how se 
is it that a parent’s greatest care is Her the im- 
mortal happinessof that being whoaepreearious, 
and at best transient, existence engrosses their, 
oimry thought and desire! Hut perhiip-i 
Mrs. Pairbairn, like many a foolish ignorant - 


it. the evil mijrlit, iiave pusscil imcen3ure<l. j 
Bill. Mr.«. Piiirliaim. insteail of Bhiitting herself j 
op iit her nur.Hcry, eliose to briu!? her niir.Ber.v i 
down to her drawiiig-rooiii, and instead of j 
modestly denying her friends an eiitranee into | 
her piirii'.alory, slie had a fooli.sli prido in show- i 
ini' lieivelf in the midst of lier nngolH. In .short, j 
iLs tin; lied ihiiiirs, when eorriiplcd, always ho- j 
come the w'or.st, so the purest and. tenderest of ■ 
human alfeetions, when thus debased by selfish- ■ 
ne.ss and egotism, turn to the most tire.some i 
and ridieulous of liuman woiikuo.sse.s, — a truth i 
Imt too well exemplified by .Mrs. Pairltairn. ! 

“ I have l»een nundi to hlamo," said she, ad- ! 
(Iressing Miss Bell, in a soft, whining, siek- I 
ehild sort of voice, “for not Iiavinc heou at | 
Bellevue long ago ; hut dear little Charlotte | 
ha.s been so plagued noth lior teeth, I could I 
not think of leaving lier — for she is so fond of j 
mo, she will go to nobody else — she screams ! 
when her maid oflbr.s to take her — and she i 
won’t even go to lier papa.’’ | 

"Is that po.ssiiiio?" .said the major. I 

"I assure yon it's very true — .slie's a very i 
naugliiy girl Bometimes,” be.stowing a long i 
and rapturous kiss on tlie child. “Who was 
it tiiat boat poor papa for taking her from 
mamma last night? Well, don’t ery — no, no, it 
wasn't my Charlotte. Slie knows every word 
that’s said to her, and did imn tlie time .she 
waa only a year old." 

"That is wonderful !" said Miss Bell; "but 
how is my little favourite Andrew?” , 

"He is not very stout yet, poor little fellow, 
and we must bo very earcful of him.” TImn 
turning to Miss St. Clair, "Onr little Andrew 
has had the measle.s, and you know the dreg.s 
of the measles are, a serious thing — nmeh 
worse than the measles themselve.s. Andrew — 
Andrew Waddell, my love, eoiuc liere and 
speak to tho ladies. ” And thereupon Andrew 
Waddell, in a night-cap, riding on a stick, 
drew near. Being tho major’s namesake. Miss 
Bell, in the ardour of her attachment, thought 
imiper to coax .Viidrew W:iddcll on her knee, 
and even to open her watch for his entertain- 

"Ali! I see wlio spoils Andrew Waddell," 
cried the delighted mother. 

The major chuelded— Miss Bell disclaimed, 
and for the time Andrew AVadtlell became the 
hero of the piece: the Wahw of the measles 
were carefully pointed out, and all his suffer- 
ing and sayings duly recapitulated. At length 


her mother, c:ires.Bing her. 

“ I’m sure it’s her teeth, SAveot little dear." 
said Miss Bell. 

“It undouhtediy must be her teeth, poor 
little girl,” said the major. 

"If you will feci her gum," said Mr.s, Pair- 
bairn, piiUiiig her own finger into the cliihl's 
month, “you will feel how liot it is." 

This waa addressed in a sort of generaPway 
to the company, none of whom seemed eager 
to avail themaclvcw of the privilege, till the 
major atoppeil foi-ward, and liavin,g ivith his 
foro-fin.gor made tho circuit of Jliss Charlotte's 
mouth, gave it as liLs dcisidod opinion, that 
there was a tooth iictiuiliy eiitting the skin. 
Miss Bell followed the o:imo coui>e, and con- 
firmed tile interesting fact-padding, that it 
appeared to lier to he “an uncommon large 
tooth.” 

At that moment Mr. Fairhairn entered, 
hearing in his arms another of the family, a, 
fat, sour, iiew-waked-lnoking creature, sucking 
its tinger. Scarcely was the iiitrod notion over — 
“ Thcre’.s a pair of legs ! ” exclaimod he, holding 
out a pair of thick purple atninps with red 
worsted shoes at the cud of them. "I don’t 
Buppo.sc Mi.ss St. Clair ever saw legs like these 
in Praueo; the.se are pon'id,ge-and-mIlk legs, 
are they not. Boldly?" 

But Bobby continued to chew tho oud of his 
own tlmml) in solemn silence. 

‘ ‘ Will you .spe.ak to me, Bulihy?”8aul Mass 
Bell, lient upon being amiable and agreeable— 
bnt still Bobby was mute. 

"We think this little fellow rather long of 
speaking,” said hir. Fairhairn; "we altfigo 
that his legs have run aw'ay with his tongue." 

" How old is he?” asked tho imyor. 

"He is only nineteen months and ten days." 
answered his mother, "so he lias not lost much 
time; bnt I would rather see a child fat anti 
thriving, than have it very forward.’’ 

"No comparison!” was here uttered in a 
bro:ith by the major and Miss Bull. 

“There's a great dillcronco in children in 
their time of speaking,” sahl the mamma. 
"Alexander didn’t apeak till he waa two and 
a quarter; and Henry, again, had a great many 
little words before he was sev'en toon months ; 
and Eliza and Charlotte both said mamma as 
plain as I do at a year— but girls alway.s speak 
sooner than boys — ^aa for William Pitt and 
Andrew Waddell, tho twins, they both suffered 
so miioh from their teething, that they were 



loiiiier of speaking than they would otherwise 
have been — indeed, I never saw. an. infant 
siilVer so imioii as Andrav Waddell did — lie 
had srreatly the heels of Willinin Pitt at one 
liiue, till tlie measles pulled him down.” 

A movement was here made by the visitors 
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riiistn't go without seeing the 
baby,' i-ricd Mr.s, Fairiiairn — "Mr. Pairbairii, 
will you pull the hell twieo for bahyV” 

Tlie hell was twiec rung, but no h.aby 

“She must be asleep,” said Mrs. Pairbairn; 
"Imt I will take yon up to the nursery, and 
you will see her in her eradle.” And Mrs. 
Puiiiiidm led the way to the nursery, and 
opened the shutter, and uncovered the cradle, 
and Jispliiycd the baby. 

".lust live montb.s— ■nueommnn fine ehild — , 
the imago uf Mr. Pairhairu — fat little things i 
neat little hands — sweet little month — pretty \ 
little nose — nice little toes,” &e, &c. &c., were ^ 
:a.s usual whispered over it. I 

Misa Bt. tllair tlatterod herself the exluhition ) 
was now over, and was agitiii taking leave, i 
when, to her di.smay, tlie si)uire.a of the whip 
and the trumpet nuslied in, proelaiming that j 
it was pouring of niiu! To leave the house j 
was impossible, and, as it was getting late, i 
there was nothing for it but staying dinner, i 
The children of this happy family alwa.y.s ' 
dined at table, and their food and inanncr of 
eating were the only .subjects of conversation. 
Alexander did not like mashed potatoes — and 
Andrew Waddell eoiild not eat broth — and 
Eliza could live upon li.sli— and William Pitt 
took too much small-beer — and Henry ate a.s 
much meat as his papa — and all these peciili- 
aritie-s had descended to them from some one 
nr. other of their ancestors. The dinner .was 
simple on account of the children, and there 
was no de.saert, as Bobby did not agree with 
fruit. But to make amends, Eliza’s sampler 
was shown, and Henry and Alexander’s eopy- 
hooka ware handed round the table, and Andrew 
.Waddell stood up and repeated — “My name is 
Novval,” from beginning to end, and William 
Pitt was prevailed upon to sing the whole of 
“God save the King.” in a little stpieaking 
mealy voice, and was bravoed and up]>lauded 
afi tliough he had been Braham himself. 

To paint a scene in itself so tiresome is 
, .doubtless but a poor amusement to my reader, 
who must often have endured similar persecu- 
tion. For, who has not suffered from the ob- 
trusive fondness of parents for their offspring? 

V it-^and w'ho has not felt what it was to be caUed 
upon, in the course of a morning visit, to enter 


into ail the joys and the sorrows of the nursery, 
and to take a lively interest in all tlie feats 
iuid peculiarities of the family ? Bhakspearu’s 
anathema against tho.se who hated music is 
scarcely too strong to be applied to those who 
dislike children. There is much enjoyment 
sometimes in making acqiuiintance with the 
little beings — mnch deligiit in hearing their 
artless and unsophisticated prattle, and some- 
thing not uupleasing even in witnefising tlieir 
little freaks and wayward humours : — hut ivlien 
a tiresome mother, instead of allowing the 
company to notii« lier cliild, tonneiiis every 
one to death in forcing or coaxing lier cliild to 
notice the company, the charm is gone, and 
wo oxijericnce only disgust or ennui. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pairbairn had siilit on this 
fatal rock on which so many parent.s make 
shipwreck of their semses — and so .satisfied 
wore they with themselves and tlioir children, 
so impressed with the idea of tlie delights of 
their family scenes, that vain would have iieen 
any attempt to open tlie eyes of' tlieir under- 
standing. Perhaps the only remedy would 
liavo heen found in that blessed spirit which 
“vaunteth not itself, and seekotli not its own. ” 


BABY M.VY. 

(William Cox Bennett, D.C.Jj., born at Groenwioh, 
1830. Ho Una tuken an iiotlve pui't in tlie iiolltieal and 
aodal ninvomonts of We native town, whilst ho hna won 
fiinio as a poet, uiiil eatieeialiy ue tlie iioet of infant life. 
Mto Mitford, in. her IlewUMom iif ti Utmir/i lifi, Hiiya, 
•‘Of aU writera, the ouo wlio lias host undorstood, boat 
painted, beat felt infant niitnro, la .Mr. flinmott. Wo 
see at onca tlmt it ia not only a oharminK and richly- 
gifted poet who ia dasoribing ohililiBb beauty, but a 
young fethor writing from bia liuart. liubn dfiiy la 
popular of Mr. Bennott'a lyrica, and 
original, aa that which is perfectly 
. ficarcely fail to bo.'’ His uluof worlia 
are, Saby May. The Worn mddin!/-Km<i, and Mm 
Home raems; Queen £lea»oi’s Vengeanee; MUatls and 
Kumtice Pnems: Smigs by a Song-W>iier; .Poems of 
ThougM and Fancy; CoMHbntione to a PaUail irislory if 
JStiglandi Our Glory Rail; SimiiBforilanor.i; Sea Sonus; 
und Sonya for Sohlkiv.] 

.Cheeks as soft as July peaches, 

.Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies’ imlene,ss— round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise, 

Minutes filled with shadeless giadness. 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadness, , 
Happy smiles and wailing cries. 

Crows and laughs and tearful eyes, 
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For they niiiicl Iior for evorinure 
Of ii patter along the floor, 

And hluc eyes she sees 
Look up froni her knee.'i, 

VVitli the look that hi life they wore. 

As they lie hefore her tliere, 

There Vialihles from chair to chair 
A little sweet {nee. 

That’s a gleam ill tho plaoe, 

With ita little gold curls of hair. 


Liglits and .shadows swifter horu 
Than on winil-HWopt autunm corn, 

Ever some new tiny notion 
Making every limh all motion— 
Oatchings np of legs and arms. 
Throwings back and small alarms, 
Clutching lingers— straightening jerks. 
Twining feet whose each toe works, 
Kickiugs up and straining risings, . 
Mothers over new siirprisings, 

Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under. 

Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
Tlnit have more of love than lovings, 
Miscliiefs (lone, with such a wimiiug 
Aiclimiss, that we prize smdi .sinning, 
ISreakiiigs dire of plates ami glasses, 
Graspitig.s small at all that passes, 
Pidlings oft' of nil that’s ahlo 
To be caught from tray or table ; 
Silonces-snndl meditations. 

Deep as tlinughts of eaves for nations, 
llreaking into ■wisest speeches 
In a tongne that nothing teaches. 

All the thoughts of whoso possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guessing ; 
Slumbers— suoli sweet angel-seomings. 
That we’d ever have such drearniiigs. 
Till from sleep ■we see thee breaking, 
And we’d always have thee waking ; 
Wealth for whioh wa know no measure, 
Pleasure high above idl ideasurc. 
Gladness brimming over gladness, 

.Toy in care— delight in sadness, 
Loveliness beyond completeness, 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness, 
Uenuty all that beauty may be— 

Tlnit’a May Honnett, that’s my baby. 


BABV'il SHOES. 

0 those little, those little blue shoes ! 
Those shoes tliat no little feet use ! 

0 the prim? were high 
That those shoes would buy. 

Those little bto unused shoes ! 

For they hold the small shape of feet 
That no more their mother’s eyes meet. 
That by God’s good-'vvill, 

Years since gi-ew still. 

And ceased from tlieir totter so sweet 1 

And O, since tliat baby slept. 

So hush’d! how the mother has kept, ■ 
With a tearful pleasure. 

That little dear tr-easure. 

And o’er them thought anti wept ! 


Then O wonder not that her heart 
Fran all else would rather part 
Than those tiny blue .shoes 
That no little feet use, 

And whose sight makes such fond tears start, 
W. C. liENKn'i-r. 


THE BRIGAND OF THE LOIRE, 

It matters not to my story to enumerate the 
countries I visited, or tlie route by which I 
: eventuully entered France. At the expiration 
of two mouths after cro.ssiiig the frontier, I 
found my.sclf traversing' a gloomy forc.st road 
in the department of the Mayenne and Loire; 

• — my path chosen at a venture; — my vesting- 
place for the contiug night a matter of vague 
speculation. But neither the loneliness and 
intricacy of the way, nor iny iineertainty as to 
the place where I might -sleep, gave me un- 
ca.sine.ss. True it wa.s that tlie imigand eoiiorts 
of Napoleon — a crest-fallen and desperate rem- 
iiimt, e.seapcd from the recently fought Reid of 
Waterloo — had but lately been disbanded : but I 
knew that the Pi'ench soldier rarely turns r(]h- 
ber ill his own country; and aa to a bed, I had 
already oftoner than once had no cause to 
j regret my having relied on the hospitality of 
the hr, ave and simple AentldonH. NeverfcholcBs, 
as the day began to doeline, I felt a strong 
I dosii-o to exeliaiige the rich repast of bramble- 
herriea, which nature had displayed by the 
way-side, and of whieli I had freely piu'taken, 
for the produce of some well-stored larder; and 
it was, therefore, with a feelingpf agreeable 
satisfaction that I at length descried the waters 
of the Loire sparkling in tlie livilliiuit rays of 
the setting sun. He who has once beheld that, 
majestic stream— the boast of troubadour song 
— will not soon forgot the assemblage of charms 
wliich its banks pre-sent. Vine-idiicl hills, 
crowned with castles and towns; — shadygiadeB, 
echoing to the chime of the vcsjier-bells;-— far- 
spreading meadows of perennial verdure;— and 
groups of prosperous and picturesquely-dressed 
peasants; arrest the ey'e in every direction. 


THE MUGANI) OF THU LOIUE. 


. I could descry the towers of Angers from the 
point where I had first attained a sight of the 
river; Imt tiie intervening distanee was too 
great to ailow me to reach that city before 
nighifnll. In these eireumatances I resolved 
to seek for a nearer resting-place; — an arrange- 
ment whioli liimger and fatigue eiiually advo- 
cated, A lirigiit-looking village, situatud on 
the very brink of the stream, was before me, 
and.I made haste to reach it. 

The principal aaiov/c stood in the “Grande 
IMaetr — a small stiuare, ornninetited by several 
rows of .slim lime-trees, and a lofty cross, eov- 
crotl witli a variety of olierings .symliolieal of 
the Church of Komo. The hotel was .a he.avy 
grotesque pile, liy far too liirge for the purpose 
to wliicli it was at present devoted. It iiad 
been tlio cMteau of the migneuT of the village 
under the old rigime, and a pri.son during the 
horrid alternation of the revolution. Its here- 
ditary po.ssos8or, as I afterwards learned, hiul, 
in common witli many of lu.s retainers, long 
been held in durance within its walls, and iiud 
at .length quitted them only to perish in one 
of the iiotorioiis/KsiHnrfas at AtrgeiA In short, 
even in France, I htul rarely .seen a more cut- 
throat looking structure; and I stepped across 
its threshold with sii.spicion. 

The appearance of the aiiUrgisU a.ssimilated 
' more closely than was agreeable to me with the 
iispout of bis iiabitation. He was n tall, mus- 
cular, busliy-hrowed man, with a fierce gloomy 
east of coimteiianee, His dro.ss, an empty 
sleeve, and the hrusqume. of his maimer, pro- 
elnimod the ex-.-nldicr and staiicli advocato of 
military despotism. He encountered me in 
the outer court, and, imstead of returning an 
affalile reply to my salutation, made a motion 
as if to bar my ontnmeo, and in a low gruff 
tone demanded a sight of my paasport. I 
readily complied with this requisition; and, ap- 
parently satisfied with its contents, he returned 
it, and pointing in the direction of the kitchen, 
turned away. I fancied that he muttered a 
.Curse on my country as we parted ; but I let it 
pass unnoticed. : 

; I liad been but a very short time an inmate 
of this mansion , ore I was strnok by the un- 
wonted silence and. gloom that pervaded it, 
In tlie kitchen — in France almost invariahly 
the .seat of mirtli;~-all was dnlnessand mono*-, 
tony. A couple of raw, uncombed lads, natives 
of the Boegge, were superintending the stew- 
pans that contained my supper; and two young 
girl»~the landlord's daughters, as I eonjec- 
tured- — sat in .listless contemplation' beside the 
..blaring faggots pu; the hearth.- One of' the.se 
girls was not merely comely but beautiful; 


but her beauty was of tliat .moonlight cbiir- 
acter which too frequently betokens a stricken 
heart. When she moved about, it wn.s with 
the noisefes step of one treading in the cltam- 
ber of death. Her low musical voice celiocd 
through the apartment like tlie goutic breath- 
i’ngs of a harp ; and more than once i caught 
her black glistening eyes fixed on me with an 
inexplicable expression of woe and alarm. 

In France a traveller nowise compromises 
his respectability by jiartially mingling witli 
the family of his ho.st. In that country the 
accidental distinctions of liirtli and tbrtime are 
not so deeply graven on tlie surface of society 
as in Britain; nor are the haliits and maimers 
of the various classes of the community so vis- 
ibly dissimilar. I had often , in my wanderings, 
■beguiled a lieavy hour by ., encouraging tiie 
simple loquacity of the blithe griseUes who 
usually compose tlie household of tlio liuuiblor 
liostelrics; and here the attraction was too ob- 
vious to be resisted. 1 addressed my fair com- 
panions witli that frank courtesy which I liad 
liitlierto found tlic readiest mode of winning a 
Icmale’s sufferance and smilo; but for once it 
failed to elicit citlior. 'rherc.-.o, tlic livelier 
damsel, did indeed make an effort at conver- 
sation ; but lier more beautiful sister only 
answered by monosyllables and sighs, Snr- 
prisod at this taciturnity, I ventured to liazard 
a surmise as to the cause, by cliarglng her with 
,ovor-aiixicty for the fate of some absent lover; 
1ml had reason to repent of my iveedom, when 
1 saw her rise abruptly, and withdraw, with 
her eyes surcharged with tears. Thoroso, in 
reply to the apology wiiicli I felt it iiicuinlient 
to make, brieliy said, “Foor Jacqueline, she 
lias many sorrows;” and with this I wascoin- 
pollod to bo satisfied. A notification that supi ier 
was ready soon after called me to anotbor apart-, 
jiient; and for the remainder of the evening one 
of the 'V'ondfion buy.s was my only attendant. 

The room set apart for my auoommodation 
during tlie night was on the upper floor of tiie 
lioiiso; and, onmy way to it, I had to traverKc 
a labyrinthine succession of passages and gal- 
leries, which the faint liglit of the taper, cur- 
ried by the j/arpoa who acted as iny conductor, 
peopled with a thousand spectral shadows. My 
couch was not merely comfortable but splendid ; 
— the tapestry that covered the walls exhibited 
.the gorgeous jiageaiit of atoiirnainent; and tlie 
toilette-table was of spotless marble; but the 
chairs were rickety, , and the floor uncarpoted, 
as French floors usually are, and laid with tiles. 
This, .was the sum of my observations; for, 
fatigued with my journey, I was glad to court 
repose. 
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Slumber soon closed my eyelids, but it. was 
unret'resUiug and disturbed by dreama. Tisions 
full of terror followed each other in quick suc- 
cession;— skeleton shapes surrounded me;— 
and murderers' knives glittered at my throat 
I I'aiiciod that some mortal peril had beset me, 
and that, to escape this nndcliued danger, I 
was vainly struggling to liberate myaelf from 
the ghostly galleries which separated me from 
the houaeliold in the lower apartments. I en- 
deavoured to shout for help, but some magical 
power liad chained my voice, and it tvas not 
till after I had suffered the protracted torture 
of the nightiuare that I was at length able 
to conquer the frightful letliargy that had over- 
powered me. 

1 awoke with a groan, wlrich smote on my 
half conscious car like a sepulchral echo. An 
indistinct recollection of the cireumstauees 
under whieli 1 bad retired to rest haunted ray 
fancy; but instead of finding myself reclining 
bn a comfortable couch, I now lay stretched 
• 'bfi tt cohl dank pavomont, half-dressed, and in 
utter darkness. I o.vtended my arms on each 
side of me, and tlioy encountered solid walls— 
I straightened myself, and my feet touched a 
fiirtiUar ohstnietion. In the first moments of 
consciousness a terrific idea took posse.ssion of 
me. I lord heard of persons having been buried 
ative while wider the influeniai of a temporary 
suspension of thovitai functions; and this horrid 
fate seemed now to be mine. I e\'porieneed, 
or fancied tliat I still experienced, an inability 
to give utterance to my agony; and my respir- 
ation began’ to grow quiek anil labouring. Tiie 
conviction of niy premature inhumation was 
niomeiitarily becoming stronger, wiieii a ray 
of light gleamed through the wall at my feet, 
and a noise, like tlie siwttingof a door, relieved 
my despair, in siiort, 1 had become a sleep- 
walker : but whither my somnambulury adven- 
tures had conducted me, was a riddle 1 had yet 

My first impulse, on being thus far enlight- 
ened, was to call for assistance; my .second, to 
endeavour to grope my way back in silence to 
my apartment. But a low plaintive sound, 
iiko tlie accont.s of one in sorrow, siuldeidy fell 
on ray ear, and 1 paused to listen, It. evi- 
dently proceeded from the same quarter as the 
friendly light; and I was leiiiptcd to put my 
eye to the illuminated crevice to reconnoitre. 
By this scarcely jasfifiablo procedure I was 
enalilod to obtain a view of a small meanly 
furnisiied apartment, occupied )>y two persona, 
one of whom was myfair acquaintance Jacque- 
line. Her companion was a young man, who 
lay reclining on a couch immediately opposite 


my place of eoncealment. He wore the i'aded 
uniform of the imperial guard; and though the 
expression of his coimtenance was martial and 
dignified, his pate cheek, hollow eye, and feeble 
voice, told a melancholy story. Jacqueline 
was seated near liim, and held one of his hands 
clasped to her bosom. They were conversing 
in an undertone; and it appeared that .slie had 
been urging him to flee from some iimniiient 
danger; but the sick soidier was evidently ad- 
verse to the proposition, for, in reply, lie .said, 
“Hay, my Jacqueline, this luny nut, lie. My 
•strength is gone, my hopes are destroyed, my 
path is beset by traitors, who will eventually 
run me down. All, all is lost, save you and 
hoiioai', ami on your breast will I die, My 
blessed wife! all that Victor Belagurde now 
asks of fortune is, that yon may be near to 
close his eyes.” 

'•■You must live, Victor." exclamed .1 aequo* 
line, deep sohs interrupting lier articulation, 
"You uiHst, live, or I tonmu.st peridi. But 
why are you thus cruelly oppo.sed to my plans? 
Why will you not eudeavour to reach some 
other country, where your precious life may be 
secure? I will follow you, Yictor, to the world’s 
end, if you cannot find safety nearer,” 

“ My kind Jacqueline,” said her companion, 
“I know too well that no perils could daunt 
your generous heart. But why should I con- 
ceal from you tliat my health is imparably 
injured, and that my .strength and my spiribs 
are alike unequal to further c.xertion. I am 
aware that your father trembles at the risk he 
runs Iiy liarbouring a pro.scribed man; nay, 
that ho even apprehends the dispoHiil Of my 
insensate remains may bring him into trouble. 
But why sliould he urge me to seek ii grave 
among stningers. Yet a few short days, and 
I shali liavc looked my last on that dear face, 
and felt for the last time the pressure of tliis 
kind hand. As to my liody — the river rime 
deep. — ” 

“You will drive me to distraction, Victor,” 
answered .lacqiioline. “My father feels no 
anxiety on his ow'ii account: it is for you alone 
that he tremhles. He knows, — we all know, 
— *that here you are in constant jeopardy: we 
cannot even procure you tlie asaistauce which 
your wound demands vvithout imminent, risk 
of being hetniyed. Do not injure him by un- 
just suspicions.” 

“ You have misconstnied my wordsi. Jacque- 
line," Bald Delagarde. “ I know your father 
to he a brave and lionoiir, able .soldier, lie has 
been in every raspect rny father, since fate 
bereft me of my iiatui'ai protectors; hut he 
must be more than man not to tremble at, the 
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iiloa of tho prosi'vibeil Deliigiinlo bting found 
Bccrctcd under his roof. Many brave men 
liave already died the death of traitors; and my 
name, insignificant thongh it .be, is also in the. 
lilnck list of tliose for vriioin the Houi-bon has 
no forgiveness. But l am proud that it is so, 
datsiucline. Wlicu Idooil so illustrious ns that 
of Ney and Laliednyere has flowed for onv sol- 
dier king, why slioiild I, the iricanest of ids 
captains, begrudge mine own?" 

’• Victor,” replied .laciiueline, '■ 1 know you 
to be Valiant and devoted; and though oiir 
emperor be now a cai)ti-vc in a .strange land, I 
li.iv« him still for the glory ins won for Franec. 
But, Victor, you have done enough for his 
cause. You liavo from lioyhood followed him 
in all his wars: — when the liarbariaus of the 
North overran our beautiful France, yon scorned 
to swear fealty to aimtber prince, though a 
whede uatiou set you the o.\aini>lc. When 
Napoleon returned to resume his throne, who 
wii.s among the lir.st to join liis .standard? — 
Victor Jlelagarde, When the emperor had 
fought his last field, whose was the sword tin® 
fliishod longest iu cleSimeo on that day of blood? 

■ — It was thine. When his veteran lieutenants 
crept like craven.-, to tho footstool of triumph- 
ant imbecility, who stood hy him in hi.s hu- 
miliation?— Thy.sel'.. Victor, you have sacri- 
ficed enough for your chief; you must now 
think of yourself and me.” 

“What would you with me then, .lacque- 
line?” said tho soldier, whose lack-lustre eye 
had sadly kindled at the recapitulation of his 
deed.?. V I have told you, dearest, tlml, my 
vigour is impaired; and that the fatigue and 
privation I must unavoidably be exposed to, 
if I ti-y to ('init France, would inevitably ter- 
minate my life.” 

“ Of that scheme, tlien, we must lliinfc no 
more,'' said Jacqiiolino, “Your life is all I 
■seek to save; and to me the loss were equally 
great, whatever way it might bo sacrificed. 
Bat your uncle, the Count de Laval, has the 
ear of royalty; ho has been true to the Bour- 
bons through every .aiternatioii of their fortunes ; 
and has: but to petition the king, and your par- 
don Will be griiutod.” 

“.lacqneline,” answered her companion, 
“ you would, indeed, have me stoop low in my 
misfortunes. Have yon forgotten, that when 
a captive in England, I contemned my uncle’s 
proffered friendship, be0an.3e. it was to he pur- 
chased: by treaohery to the emperor. Have 
you forgotten that the count penned me a 
letter, abjuring me as a kinsman, and denounc- 
ing me !is a rebel, when lie and his king were 
driven from Paris to Ghent by our victorious 


arms? No, though tlie deadly fusils ivers al- 
ready at my breast, I would not now solicit his 
intereossiou.” 

.lacqneline was about to persevere in her 
entreaties, when, ashamed of longer acting tho 
eaves-dropper, I attempted to grope- my way 
back to mv chamber. But the ji.-issage was 
damp and slippery: and an awkward stnmble 
threw me with some violence against tho door 
that intervened between me and tlie speakora. 
It instantly yielded to the pressure, and 1 was 
precipitated headlong into their apartment. 
The constermatiou my unlooked-for appearance 
occasioned to the inmates filled me with dis- 
may. Jaecinoline .shrieked to the utmost pitch 
of her voice, and flung herself 011 tlie bo.som of 
her companion to .shield him from the threat- 
ened danger; but Bolagarde, with the sedf- 
possession of a soldier, quickly extricated 
himself fi-om her embrace, caught up a .sword 
that lay near his couch, and prepared to 
defend himself. Before lie could use it to 
my, inju^ry, however, 1 felt a powerful hand 
grasping) my ^hroat, and saw the surly aiiber- 
fjiate standing over me with the heruo eye of 
an avenger. 

“ Villain!” exclaimed tho veteran, as lie put 
his knee on my breast, “what base purpo.se 
lias brought you hither? Could our enemies 
find no nobler bloodhound to run our hero 
down? But your tomerity shall cost you dear. 
Make your peace with Heaven. The Ijoireha.s 
served as a grave to many a bettor man.” 

“ Vou tlireaton me with a pnni.shmeiit my 
crime scarcely merits,” said 1 , iciiiainiiig pas- 
sive under his grasp, but k^mddiJriiig at the., 
iutiniidatitig tout of the stream. '• Believe mo, 

1 came not here for the liase purpoco you appru- 
Jiend. tJnd'cr the iiiHuence'of sleep, I wandered 
into tK''adj!meiit passage,— a stiinililo -threw 
me against tlio door, and liurst it open. ' It is 
surely luird tliiit my life .should be required as 
ail atonement.” 

Before I bud done .sjieaking, I eonlii discover 
that Delagarde was assured of the truth of my 
story, and oven the veteran’s .stern brow began 
to relax, “ Shall wo trust him, Victor?” said 
he, looking dnliiously at hi.s soii-iii-luw, "or 
shall welling Iiiin into the river? We are in 
his power, and the blood .slicii at Saumur is not 
yet dry," 

"Heaven forbid that wo should liarm an 
innocent man!” said Delagarde. “ Tills stran- 
ger can be no spy; he belongs to a nation, 
which, though long our enemy in the field, 
abets not the slaves of a tyrant. Wo will 
confide in his honour. Shall w'o not, my 
, .lacqneline?" 
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“Yes, .ves,’’ iuisweveil Jiicquoline, “lieAvill 
not, he cannot be .so barbarous as to betray us;, 
—who knows but the Virgin, to hetriencl us, 
lias sent him in mercy '! The English are brave 
and generous; and this stranger can Lave no 
interest in denouncing you. Is it not so, my 
friend?” addressing me. “Look at my Vic- 
tor, — ho is wounded, — dying; — he has suffered 
this for France and his emperor. Mark the 
paleness of his cheek, the dimness of his eye, 
the feebleness of his .step. There was a time 
when he looked not so helpless. When he re- 
tu rned from the terrible wars of Russia— -though 
the grand army had perished — he still bore the 
port of a hero. But ho went again to the bat- 
Uc: those hands bound llie helmet on his bold 
brow; you .see how he has come back to me! 
Englishman! ” — ^she throw' herself at my feet — 
“ .save my liiwlamd ! ” 

The £eiii(i!';/i.s<<i had by this time permitted 
muto ri.se; and I made an attempt to lift up 
the fair suppliant, but ..she clung to my knees, 
reiterating her invocation. At that moment 
I could not bethink myself of any mode by 
which I oould effectually .serve the unfortunate 
pair, but I readily pledged myself to do all in 
luy power; and with this promise she was sat- 
isOed. A short explanatory conversation en- 
.sued: and instead of returning immediately to 
bed, I wrapped myself in a cloak Vielonging to 
Dehigarde, and sat down to consult with them 
on the de.sperate circumstances in which he 
svas placed. 

Now that the consternation occasioned by 
my untoward introduction had siih.sided, I 
found them eager to eoniido in me; and Jac- 
queline’ .s dark eyes sparkled with hope when 
I intimated that I wii-s so far acquainted with 
-surgery as to bo able to undertake the cure of 
her husband’s wouml, — a gun-shot in the 
shoulder, which had been prematurely closed, 
and, in consequence of recent fatigue, had 
brolicn out afresh. On examining it, 1 found 
there wa-. no ic.isoti to despair of his speedy 
restoration to health; and, inspirited liy this 
iutelligeiice, .laequeline checifully busied her- 
self in piopariiig such dre-ssiiigs as the house 
could fumiali. Wliilo she was thus employed, 
Delagardo gave me the following brief sketch i 
of Ids life, and the circumstances that bad now i 
so seriously compromised his B.afety. ! 

The chdteau of which sve were now inmates 
had originally belonged to his family', as her- 
editary eeig?imrs of the village, and his father 
liad inhabited it at the eommencement of the 
revolution. Descended from a race whose loy- 
alty' was proverliial, the Seigneur Delagardc 
engaged lioart and hand in the arduous struggle . 


long maintained again, <1. a bloody democracy 
[ by the brave peasants of La Vendee, and 
1 followed the youthful hero Larochojaqueiiu 
j through all the perils of the campaign of the 
I Outre Loire. On the dispersion of the royal- 
i iats, ho was captured by thu republicans, coii- 
1 fined for a time in his own chdteau. ami 
i ultimately shot at Angers. His buly hud pre- 
viously perished in one of the horrul not/aUes 
at Nantes ;• — one of his brothers had tallen at 
his side in the mmiicce-sful attack on (irau 
I ville: — another had tied to England ;— and his 
i orphan son, then a child only six year.s ol' age, 

1 was left a beggar on the .streets of Augurs. I n 
I these days it was a tempting of fate to fiiruish 
food or shelter to any person wlio hml a claini 
to aristocratical descent; and V’ictor Delagardc 
would have died of famine had not a Inimane 
soldier, one of the same oxci/ruted “Hliie.s” 
who hail smitten the loyal Vemlccn,'- to exicr- 
mination, commiserated his case, and taken 
him under his protection. This man adopted 
him as a sou; ami when liis ,age qunlitiod him 
for military service, sent liim to the army, 
where, under the iraperial banner, he gradually 
acquired rank and renown. His young heart, 
liarrowcd by the reeollccticn of his parent's 
fate, had turned ivith abiiorrence from i he more 
notorious abettom of republicanism ; but he soon 
learned to regard witli a very difl'erent eye 
the military cliiuf to whom lie had sworn fealty. 
Napoleon, in his estimation, was the saviour of 
France — the avenger of the imiocunt blood shod 
by the advocates of terror at the revolution, 
lie it was who had opened to him a path of 
tame and lionour; and, dazzled by- tlie Const- 
can’s renown, he allowed himself to forgot that 
Ids own father had perished for another dy- 
nasty, and followed the emperor with chivalric 
i devotion through all his wans. At length, 
while lighting among the sknm of Spain, he 
was captured by the British army, and com- 
pclleil to e.vchange the more ardiioiw duties of 
the held for an Eiiglisli prison. Thus intei-- 
mpted in his race of glory, he bethought him- 
.self of the only relative who had survived Die 
butoherings of the revolution,— the uncle who 
had escaped to England, and who had now al- 
ia, ined an elevated rank in the British service. 
Delagardc had found an o|)portimity to make 
this stanch roy.alist acquainted with his mis- 
fortunes; and the eoimt, never doubting tiiat 
his young kinsman bad served in tlio imperial 
anny from necessity, and that he, of course, 
inherited the abhorrence of bis ancestors to 
usurpation, and would readily embrace Ibo 
first opportunity to league against Napoleon, 
lost no time in restoring him to freedom. 
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Belagawle Intrried to Portsaioutlij to ^ tSanfc , 
liis I’ulativfi for this prompt ronognition of his 
i-onsangiiiiieiil claims; and. deliglited with the 
military bearing and gay uii.sulidned spirit of 
the young soldier, the count tendered him a 
most aficctionate welcome, and frankly, dcvc- 
lojKid certain jilans which he had already 
formed for his future advancement. These 
were, that Del.igarde should accept a commis- 
sion in the English army, .avow himself the 
faithful subject of the house of Bourbon, and 
continue to light against his native country, 
till Napoleon sliould tie humhlcd, and the way 
opened for l.ouis' restoration. The youth 
rejected this pro])oaition with unequivocal dis- 
gunt. He had. fonued lii.s political opinions in 
a acliool Imstilo to legitimacy and the wliolc 
race of Capet; and even the shade.s of his 
parents were invoked in vain to resuscitate his 
lierutlitavy loyalty. He culled upon Iris kins- 
man to send iiitn back to prison, if snch were 
Ills pleasure; hut to spare his lionour, wliich 
lio was persuaded would be etenially stained if 
he lifted his arm against his native land. The 
count, exasperated at Ids degeneracy, .spurned 
iiiin from Ida presence, and thus repulsed, 
Delagardo found himself at liberty to rejoin 
the standard of his clioice. At thi.s period the 
mighty host collected by Napoleon for the in- 
vusion of Russia wa.s ationt to burst on the 
North. Delagardo arrived in time to accom- 
pany it in its proud advance, and shared in all 
the disastem tliat subsecpiently overwliclmed 
the grand army; hut, more fnrtun:ite than the 
majority of his comrade-s, outlived tlie horrors 
of tliat uuprucedented campaign. In the later 
alrugglcs ill Germany and on the French fron- 
tier, he repeatedly distinguished Idmsoif as an 
intrepid: soldier, and was rewarded hy two 
military orders, and tlie special eommcridatiou 
of the emperor. — a eirciimstance which attached 
him more devotedly thim ever to the fortunes 
of that extraordinary man. Wlien Paris capi- 
tulated, ho retired beyond the Loire with the 
defeated anny: and, on Napoleon’s abdication, 
Delagardo, in common with all hi.s companions 
in arms, rolnctautly acknowledged tlie supre- 
macy of Ihe house of Buinijon. In the brief 
pause that followedj he paid a visit to his.birth- 
pSace, to fulfil, his. .engagements with Jacque- 
line, the younger daughter of the same goiier- 
ous-hearted veteran who had protected his 
Iielplef-s iiil'anuy, and who, hy one of those 
alteriuitioiis not rare in Franco in later time.s, 
had become the owner and Locenpant of the 
chatHm ih which Ins prot4g6 had been horn, 
i Scarcely had the . young pair been united, when 
France was again agitated jn every quarter by 


the sudden return of Napoleon. Delagarde 
was with his .lacqucline, who had been only 
a few weeks his bride, when this mtolligoiice 
reached him; and though he hud never been 
reconciled to his. uncle, who noiv held a high 
appointment at the court of his sovereign, ho 
Tvas beginning' to jidniit that France might 
benefit more under (ho pacific supremacy of 
the ancient race than under the sway of her 
waiTior king. But no sooner did the long- 
familiar cry of “Vive I’Einpereur!” reach his 
ear, than all his half-extinguished anticipations 
of military glory revived. He instantly hur- 
ried oft' to join the .small but resolute hand, at 
the head of which Ills old leader had imdortakeii 
the resumption of his crown, and was promoted, 
for his fldclity, to an impartnnt command. H e 
fully participated in the triumph of the iiniier- 
ial cause during the famous .“luiudred days,” 
Ho was one of the gayest and most knightly- 
looking of the emperor’s cortine at. the: cele- 
brated OAnmyi rfc Mai; and only hm,ghed in 
scorn when he received a letter from his, for a 
second time, expatriated uncle, imprecating 
vengcaueo on ids liead, a.s the abettor of regi- 
cides and the tool of usurpation. The ImtHo 
of Waterloo followed: Napoleon’s .star sot in 
blood: and Delagarde was one of the many 
whom the severe policy of the triumphant dy- 
nasty found it n0ce.s.sary to pniscrihe. Denoun- 
ced as a “brigand,” and aware that his life, 
mu.st be the penalty if he fell into the hands of 
his enemies, he fled to the forests of La Vondfie, 
and for a time secreted hinuself in their re-. 
cosse.s. But the opening of his wound at length, 
reduced iiiin to despair; and, imagining him- 
self on the brink of the grave, he determined 
to vi.sit his .lacquolino at ail hazards, and die 
at her side. His return to lier residence liad 
taken place on the evening preceding my arriv- 
al; and thus he accounted for the anxiety and 
gloom that pervaded the hoitseliold. 

These incidents were niu-ratod with a liegree 
of vivacity and energy which I have vainly 
tried to imitate; and it is scareeiy necessary to 
add, that I felt more and more interested in 
the fortunes of their hero, The lateneas: of 
the hour, hoivever, necessarily curtailed our 
interview ; and,, after exerting iny surgical 
skiil to alleviate ids wound, 'I returned to .my 
bed and pa-ssed the remainder of the night un'-. 
disturbed. 

As my time, was at my own command, . I 
readily agreed to Jacqueline’s entreaty: to re- 
main for . some days in attendance on; my 
patient. . His wound rapidly assumed a favour- 
able appearance: and, at the end of ;i week, 
his strength and spirits were so far: resuscitated 
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to eiitfuiragp flifi }wiio Ihtt ha ivouH non- 
be equal to iiuy exertion or fatigue wliieii he 
niiglit, be expo.teil to iti uiaking liis e.seape. 
At liiri request I drew iijr a plan by whieh I 
tluuiglit it probable lie might reach the island 
of .Toiv.ey, l).v the way of i Iranville ; and it was 
(letennined that this should be put in execu- 
tion without further delay. 

More intimate association with the family 
had only rendered me the move anxious to 
befriend them. The young outlaw was just 
such a gallant as ladies love: — brave, generous, 
and devoted, and withal conrlly in lii.s bearing, 
and attraetive in his person, .facqnoliiie, re- 
stored to eomparativc liappine.ss, grew daily 
more licantifnl ; and. as is not nucowmon with 
h'lvmidi females oven of the hiimble.st grade, 
her converHiition had a loftiness, pcrhjips it 
ought to be called e.xtravagance, of sentiment, 
ftltogethcrpeculi.ar to her country women, which, 
conjoined witli licr natural grace, had a very 
fuscinating iuilnonce even on my chilled heart. 
Tims favourahly impre.ssed, 1 entered readily 
into all their hopes and fears, and prayed aa 
earnestly as themselves that their .anxieties 
might have a happy termination. 

The parting between Belagurdcand hia young 
wife was e.xtromely painful on both aides. 
Neither of tliem knew when they miglit lie 
reunited ’, and tliough I tried to point out a 
glimmering of hope amid tlic darkne.s9 of tlic 
future, it scarcely mitigated their anguish. 
Tet, in the depth of liis di.stres.«, Hchagarde’s 
hory spirit could not repress a burst of entbu- 
aittstic antiicipation. — .“Clieer thee, my own 
.I.u'qneliue,” lie exclaimed, with a rmnantie 
fervour; “though thy Victor i.snow a fugitive, 
— though the billow may soon separate liiin 
from bis country, yet his ann shall he ready 
when the day of vengeance returns. The 
emperor ! — Wiiat tiiougli his enemies havel 
chained him to a rock hid in the farthest soli- 
tudes of tlie tropic, sea? Prenchmen still sur- 
vive who will peril all to burst his fetters, and 
dasii liim like a tliundevholt bn the slaves who 
now lord it over our heautifui Prance. Jacque- 
liuc, when yon hear from the .south or from 
the west, the proud war-cry of Napoleon, — .the 
cry wiiicli your Inisl/and’s voice lias as.sistcd to 
swell on many a crii nson iicid, — then rememlior 
Dclagarde. When you are told tliat the once 
uneonquorod eagle ha.s again appeared .among 
tlie valleys of Prance, let yonr womanly heart 
exult; for it guides me back to your arms. 
These will lie jirouder limes for the beloved of 
Dclagarde.” 

I’oor Jacqneline was but little comforted by 
thi.s vhiipspdie loyalty, which, to a staid Briton 


like' mj’self, appeared somewhat I'olated to 
bombast. At midnight 1. assisted the axihergisU 
to ferry the fugitive to the northern iiauk of 
the Loire; and on tile broad dyke that emhankH 
the river we bade him adieu. His wonted 
spirit had now returned, and lie departed wi th a 
firm and fearless step. As wc rowed slowly 
hack to the spot where wc had embarked, 1 
lieard the veteran at my side heave more than . 
one deep sigh, which proved tliat his thouglits 
accompanied liis adopted wanderer. 

1 had now done everytliing in my power to 
serve tli.e outlaw; and on tlie following morn-, 
iug I took leave of ids (Jisconsolate hut grate- 
ful wife, aud proceeded on my way to Angers. 
Tlie Iieat was oppresaiv'e and I : travelled 
leisurely, being nothing lo.ath to linger upon 
tlie iiauks of iiie nolile river that ran parallel , 
to iny path. 

It Was considerably after mid-day when I 
entered the town ; and I was making the best 
of my way to tlie lifitol at which I intended to 
aliido, ivlion, in passing tlirough a narrow 
crowded street, I eneonnterod a party of gem 
d'anaee, who were escorting a piisoner to the 
quarters of the military eomrn.andant. The 
poor man was bound on a liorse, and had re- 
ceived a deep sabre-cut on his temple, which 
bled profusely and frightfully disfigured his 
countenance. Notwithsfeindinghismelanohoiy 
plight, I quickly recognized my unfortunate 
friend, the brig<and Dolagarde. He had been 
arrested by a patrol of gem d’armes ere iiejtad ■ 
lost sight of the river; and his captors wore now" 
coiid iicting liim before the authorities appointed 
to take cognixaiiee of his crime. 

In those circumstances it would only have 
been endangering iny own liberty to Imve 
ojienly recognized him; but I could not bring 
to leave Augers while his fate was un- 
raecidSHi^id therefore resolved to remain tiiere 
till aft^liis arraignment. It was tlien the 
policy of tile reigning family to expedite the 
progress of justice; and in tlio, course of a few 
days he was tried by a military commission 
and sentonoed to be shot as a traitor, who had 
grossly abused the clemency of his legitimate 
king. 

So long as I remained in suspense us to his 
sentence, I could not summon resolution to 
awake poor Jacqueline from the dreams of liopo 
in which she h<ad cho.sen to indulge at the time 
I left her. But wliea the remainder of hi.s 
days were declared to he rigidly meted out by - 
the stern and perhaps just code of fiolitical 
vengeance, I felt it imperative on me to inti- :i 
matetoherthe perilous circiimstaueeB in which 
he was placed, and, if possible, to procure for ■ 


botii tho coni-olation of a ^oal ialS^iew. I 
was on Lke eve of belting oil ■^ojrltor'ijMcnce, 
in ovdcf to be myself tl»e heato of tJiia heart- 
rending uitelligcnee, when I eneountered, tlie 
object of my anxiety wandering likeVa ghost 
throngh t!ie streets of Aiigcra. She had learned 
iioeideiitally of her huabiuid’a apprehension and 
trial, and, like a faitlifiii .and devoted wife, 
had instantly hurried off to be near to comfort 
liijti in his last moments. Strict order-s, how- 
ever, had been issued to prevent all access to i 
file prisoner, who.se execution had been delayed 
until tlie result of au appeal he had made to 
I’ari.s .should he a.si;ert.aincd; and Ins iinliappy 
wife, ready to catcli at the Blighte.st hope, liiid 
now re, solved to repair to the capital in person, 
and soUeit hia pardon at tho king's feet. This 
project she unhesitatingly communicated to 
me; and, struck by her magnanimity, I felt a 
spirit of ernantry stir witliin me, and volun- 
teered to bear her company. 

Jaoqueline had already made her prepara- 
tions, and was urgent tliat no time slioiild he 
lost. When I suggestod the propriety of wait- 
ing until she had consulted with her father, 
she assured mo Hint she had already secured 
his oonseut; and, moreover, that he had sup- 
plied her with the money recpiisite to defray 
her expenses. His own reasons for not accom- 
panying her to the capital wore too obvious to 
: be disputed. Ho was known as an avowed Bona- 
partist; and instead of serving his daughter by 
appearing us her protector, his name was of itself 
likely to shut the ears of royalty to her petition. 
Tinder the.-ie circumstances he had left her to 
rely solely on Heaven and her own heroic 
spirit. 

We departed by the earliest public convey- 
ance that started for the capital ; and though 
it was late on tho third day before our journey 
terminated, my fair companion bore the fatigue 
of travelling and the agony of her own mind 
without complaint. She was no longer the 
timid, heart-stricken girl whom I had known 
: under her father’s roof, but the magnanimous 
wife, resolute even to death to succour her 
husband. As the vehicle in which we travelled 
emerged from the defile of Sevre, and the. 
lowers and palaces of Paris rose in splendour 
before us, I tried in vain to interest Jier by 
pointing, out the more prominent features of 
the scene, .and roeapitniating the historical 
events with whicli they were associated. “ My 
Viotor l— my Victor!” was her answer. “Of 
him .alone 1 can now think. You tell mu that 
yonder green meadow is the plain of Grenelle; 
alas ! was itnotthero thatKey and Labedoyere 
perished? — ^You say that these arches that span 


; the river are the bridge of Jena: — tliat yonder 
broad grove-surrounded field i.s the Champ do 
Mars; — but I only remember that at Jena my 
Victor fought hia first battle; and that on the 
.. Ohamp de Mars he was the most admired of tlie 
host of warriors that swelled the last pageant of 
his imperial iiiiistev's pride. I ,ead mu 1 1 cad me 

to the Tuileries. It is there my fate must be 
decided.” 

I carried my charge to a hdtel in the i2«e 
Om/ie des Petits Okamps; and, leaving her to 
regain strength for tlie trials of tho coming 
day, set oflf to learn how she might best obtain 
the car of royalty. On this point I was not 
long in coming to a decision. A religious pro- 
cession from the Tuileries to the Cathedrai of 
Nfitre Dame was to take place next morning; 
and aware tliat no moment could be more 
opportune for working on the leelings of the 
king than that on which his mind was occupied 
by devotional enthusiasm, I resolved that poor 
Jacqueline should avail herself of it to make 
the essay. 

Next morning the deep roll of the dnima of 
the royal guard announced the approach of tlie 
important hour, and, with trembling hearts, 
ive repaired to tho Place du Carrousel. Jacque- 
line was dressed in deep mourning; and a long 
black veil, flung lightly over her simple yet , 
becoming head-dress, shrouded her pallid but 
lovely countenance. I thought I had never 
seen oneof hor countrywomen equally beautiful. 
Her sable garments, — extremely rich of their 
kind, and conventual in thoir fashion, — gave 
an unusual air of grace and dignity to hor tali, 
grooeful form ; and, for tho mometit, I could 
Imve imagined her the .sister pf tlio.so dark-eyed 
Andalusian damsels I used to admire so mucli 
when cooped up by the French within the 
walla of Cadiz. I had instructed her that she 
was to throw herself before tlio king at the 
moment he emerged from undor the triumphal 
.arch in the centre of the Place ; — as to her 
petition, I left her own heart to frame it. 

On entering the .Place dn Oai'roimd, that 
vast arena, so famous in the history of the 
national vicissitudes, wo found the troops 
already marehalling, and the giddy, ploasnre- 
antieipating populace beginning to congregate. 
Cuira-ssiers, lancera, chasseia-.s A cheval, and 
several battalions of the Garde i?o?/al, filed 
in proud, military march, from thoir distant 
casernes into the palace-yard, their bands = 
playing “ Vive Henri Quatre,"- — tlieir barmor.s 
flaunting bravely over their splendid anuy. . • 
Jacqueline had no eye for this militai’y pomp; 
.and fluttering pennons and flashing steel had 
long ceased to excite in me any extravagant 


adiniKilii'ii of Ti'iu-Iike uoliiovemcnt. I grad- 
aaily liiadu way for my charge through the. 
dens; multitudes, until we arrived, within a 
few paces of the magnitieeut arch ; and there, 
iiniiK'iliafely in rear of a knightly-looking cap- 
tain of iancvs, we took our station. 

The proee.-ision commenced. All the pomp 
of (.!atholit!isrn wii.? called into requiBition to 
increase its splendour. Priests, statesmen, 
warriors, princes, walked in penitential mood 
i)i-!iinil the .sacred cinldems of their iaith; hut 
dacfiuelino looked only for the king. At length 
His ilo.d, (Jliristian Majesty emerged from 
liciKjatli tliu proud triumphal monument of his 
predoeessor'.s glory ; — and tlic trembling girl 
saw hefore her a corpulent, nmvieldy man, 
wiih an expre.-.-ion of henignity on his cotiii- 
tonanee, .supported by attendants, and folter- 
ing under ilio weight of bodily infirmilie.s jind 
pious cogitations. I rnci-oly whispered to 
dacipudine, "'That i.s tlic king.” The ne.vt 
moment site hud sprung past the lanecr’s horse 
and prostrated her.self at tlic feet of royalty, 
exelaimmg, lu a voice that might have .softened 
adamant, "Mercy, mercy from my king!” 

The commotion this interruption occasioned 
for a time among tlie guards and priesthood ; 
threatened to annihilate our hopes. Several 
soldiers made attempts to push the suppliant 
away; but Louis, so soon as he saw that ho was 
in no danger of being daggered, ordered them 
to desist and allow the petitioner to state her 
claims on his clemency. .Taequelino ivas not 
slow to profit by this permis.sion. With an 
eloquence ^whieh amazed even me, and ex- 1 
cited a breathless attention in the listeners, ' 
she detailed tlui birth, the services, the pro- \ 
acription of DeLagaide, She dwelt with femi- 
nine pathos on his love for her, and on her 
unu tterable misery at the prospect of his death; 
and vowed, that if his life were ajrared, his 
fidelity to his king slionid lienceforth ho as 
inviolate as that of his ancestors. Louis 
listened witli some patiemje. to lier appeal, 
lie was noi insensible to the popnlarity which 
ho would acquire by publicly reprieving one of 
the bitterest of his enemies ; but a eonatitntlonal 
liniidity raadcvhiiu he.sitate to grant the boon. 
At tliat moment one of his courtiers, an elderly 
nobleman, knell down beside .Tacqncline and 
joined in her pi'ayor, o.xclaimiiig, “Sire, I too 
."HU a .suppliant. Save this Victor l.felagarde, 
for the loyalty of his father and the fidelity of 
tlie servant who now Iiumhles himself at your 
feet.” 

It was the Count de Laval who had thus 
stopped forward to .support the hei’oio wife of 
his nephew. Louis could not resist the sup- 


plications of a man who had been true to him 
through every change of fortune. His royal 
heart leaned to mercy. Shouts of “ Vive k 
Roi" rent the air; and the brigand Lelagarde 
was pardoned. 1 

Taim ,.f a IHlgrim. 


IfATB. 


fEalph. Walclo Emoraoa, timn at Hoataij, U. S., 
1803. . He is regarded as the Carlyle of America, ami 
is as widely kiron-ii in this country as in his owii liy 
his various philojophical and othicai works, hut he is 
not so generkly known as a iniet, Altlomgh Ins verses 
,sro ehielly rolloctivo, thori) is oonsideiaido lyrieal I'ccl- 

poems, Man-Dai/ and fitlier JPiecat, wore piiblishad in 
1840. Those of Ids proas works whiuli will bs found 
most iiiturosting hy general reiidors are 2le,,reseHtaike 
Men; Siarlkh fraiU: and the Ccmlvct of U/e—nmtiee. 
ofvaliiabli!0.<»ays. Emorson died 2?tli April, 1883, J 

Deep in the mau sita fust his fate 
To mould his fortunes meiin or great ; 
Unknown to C'rurnwoll as to me 
Waa Cromwell’s iHcasuro or degree; 

Unknown to him, us to his horse, 

If he than his groom be better or woi’se. 

He works, plots, fights ill rude aff«ir.s, 

With squires, lords, kings, his cruft eompares, 
TUI into lie Icurriod, through doubt and feur, 
Broad England hiirlinured not his peers 
Obeying Time, the last to own: 

The Genius from its cloudy throne. 

For tlie prevision is sillied 
Unto tlsB thing so signified ; 

Or ssiy, the foi-e.siglst that awaits 


THU IlOMANY GIllL. 

Tlio susi goes down, and with him take.s 
Tlie eosu'seness of my poor attire ; 

Tiie fair mnon mounts, and aye tdie fiaine 
Of Gypsy beauty blazes higher. 

Bale Northern girls! you Kcorii our race; 

You captives of ymir nir-iiglit halls. 
Wear out in-doons your sielily days, 

But leave us tlic horizon walls. 


^ The word "brigand” has been . used, thrmigholit 
the preceding narrative, in the aoiiaa in which it was 
applieil by the Bourbon govern mont to the proscribed 
partisans of Napoleon, immediately aubaequoiit to his 


SCiiNE EBOM THE TKYAE. 


And if I take you, dames, to task, . . 

And say it frankly -witkout guile, 

'.I’iieii you are (iypaies in ii mask, 

And -[ the lady all the while. 

If. on the heath, helow the moon, 
i court and phay with paler hlond. 

Me false to mine d.'U'e whisper none, — 

One sallow horaemirn knows me good. 

0(1, keep your cheek’s rose from the rain, 
Eor teeth and hair with shopmen deal; 

My swarthy tint is in the gram, 

The roeka and forests know it real. 

Tlie wild ah' hloweth in our lungs. 

The keen stars twiidtle in our eyes, 

The birds gave us our wily tongues. 

The panther in our dances flies. 

You doubt wo rend the stars on high, 
Nathless wo read your fortunes true; 

The stara may hide in tho upper sky, 

But witlumi glass we fathom you. 

U. W. gjiunsoM. 


THE SICY-EAIIK. 


Bird of the wilderness, 

Hlithsonuj and cnmberless. 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorliiiid and lea ! 

Emblem of haiipiness ! 

Blest is thy dwelling-place I 
Oh to abide in the desert with thee! 

Wild is thy lay and loud, 

.Far in the downy cloud j 
ive gives it enei'gy, love gave it birth. 

. Where, on thy dewy wing. 

Where art thou journeying? 
ly lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O’er feu and fountain sheen, 

' : O’er moor and mountain green, 

’er the red streamer, that heralds the day ; 
; Overtlie cloudlet dim, 

. Over the rainbow’s rim, 
usical cherub, soar singing away ! 

Then when the gloaming comes, 

.Low in the heather-blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love he : 
Emblem: of happiness ! 

Blest is thy (Iwelling.plare ! 
j to abide in the desert with thee ! ' 


SCENE PKOM 


Mb, WiTimiNOToN’s house: h’flhi' Withrington aiiti his. 
two Nuces Agnes and Mariano, hmiginu upon hit arms, 
cmixivji luM in a playful manner as they advance l,o- 
ictmis the front of Ihe stage. 

With. Poo, poo, get along, young gipsies, 
and don’t tease me any more, 

A<h So we will, my good sir, when you have 
granted our suit. 

Mar. Do, dear unele> it will he so pleasant f 
IWi, Get .along, get along. Don’t think to,, 
wheedle me into it. It would be very pleasant, 
truly, to see an old fellow, with a wig upon his 
bald pate, making one in a holiday mummery 
with a eouple of mad-caps. 

Ag ffay, don’t lay tlie fault upon the wig, 
good sir, for it is as youthful, and as sly, ancl’ 
aa saucy-looking as the best head of hair in the 
■country. As for your old wig, indeed, there 
was so much curmudgeon-like austerity about 
it, that young people fled from before .it, asj I 
daresay, the birds do at present, for 1 am sure 
that 'it is, stuck up in some cherry-orchard, by : 
this time, to frighten the sparrows. 


“THE TEYAL. A UOMEDY.” 

BY JOANNA BAIIjUE. 

[Joanna Baillle, born in Botliwell, Lanarkshiro, 
17S2; diednt Hampstead, London, 2.'fd Fclmiary, IS.'il, 
Site made her roputiition by }ier Plaua on the Pcimons, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1708. The prin- 
ciple she adopted was to niako ono play subaervieut to 
the development of one imrtiDulai* patision, as love, hate, 
envy, and so on. She attempted to reveal the soritiuB 

a tragedy and a comedy. Tho idea waa novel, and at- 
tracted attention ; but tlio theory narrowed the develop- 
ment of her genius, and it was only the ixissession of 
rare poetical gifte which rendered tho result successful. 
For the afeige they are unsuitable, owing to the absemje 
of that variety of passion which is roquisito in dramatic 
representations. “ De Montforfc” was produced on the 
London stage in 1801, with John Philip ICemble and 
Mrs. Siddoiia in tho leading parts, and again in 1821 
1 with Edmund Kean as the hero. On both occasions it 
I waa comiMiratively a failuie, in spite of the ability 
; and popularity of tho principal uotora. The ** Family 
I Legend ’* was idivfcd in Edinburgh in 1810, theja’epfO’a- 
i tioii having been aiiperhitendcd by Bcott, who wrote a 
i prologue tbr it, whilst Henry Maokonsie wr ote an epi- 
I loguo. Tho produotion wjis successful, and the play 
j was afterwards brought out in Ijondon. The merits of 
j her compuBltious can only be properly estimated in the 
study, and they will always hold a high place in litera- 
turo. “TheTryal, a Comedy,” ;i,8 the companion play of 
! ** Coimt Basil, a Tmgody." She boa also written a num- 
; her of Scotch aonga, which are still paiadar. Amongst. 

othorfl, The Goioau Glitters on the ^imrd, Woo'd and 
j Marned and and Hooly mid Fairly. ] 


W'Ki. Tfou are mistakeiij young mistress, 
it is up-stairs in my wig-box. 

Jf/. Well, i am glad it is anywhere liut upon 
your pate, uncle. {Turmurf Msfaen towards 
Mariane. ! Look at him, pray! is he not ten 
yfat'H younger since ho wore itV I.s there one 
bit of an old grnmi)ler to ))e .seen about bun 

^D.’r. He is no more like the niiiii he w!i.s than 
I am like my god-motlier. (Olajopimj his 
slwuldtir. ) Yon must even do as we have hid 
von, sir. for this excuse will never bring yon 
off., 

I’no, poo, it is a foolish girl'.s whimsy: 
ft! have nothing to do with it. 

All. It i-, a rea-onable woman’s desire, gentle 
guardian, ami you mn-f l•on»ent to it. for if 
I am to many at all, I airi resolved to have a 
respect, able man and a man who is attached to 
me, and to liud our, such a one, in my present 
situation, is impo.s.siiilo, I am provoked iie- 
yornl all pationeo with your old .greedy lord.s, 
and niatch-muking aunt.s, introilncing their 
poor noodle heirs-appureut to me. Your am- 
bitious esguires ami proud obsequious baronets 
are intolerable, and your rakish younger brotliers 
are nauseous: such creatures only surround me, 
wiiilst men of .sense keep at, a distance, and 
tliirik me as foolish as the company I keep. 
One would swear I was made of amber, to 
attract all the dnat'and chaff of the com- 
mimity. 

iVith. There is some trutli in this, ’faitli. 

You see liow it is with me; so my dear, 
loving, good uncle {coaxhuj him), do let Alariane | 
take my place for a little while. We are newly 
come to Bath; nobody knows ns: we have been 
hut at one liidl, and as Mariane looks so much 
better than me, .she lia-s already l)ecn mistaken 
for the heiress, and I for her portionless cou.sin: 

I have told yon how we .shuii manage it; do lend 
us your assistance ! 

With. So in the di.sguise of a portionless 
spinster, you are to captivate some man of 

At], I would fain liavo it so. 

With, (.to, go, thou art a fool, Agnesi who 
will fall in love vvitli a little ordinary girl like 
thee? why, there is not one feature in thy face 
that a man would give a farthing for. 
an You are very saucy, uncle. 

Ajt. 1 should despair of my beauty, to l)e 
sure, .since I am reckoned so much like you, 
my (lear sir; yet old nurse told me that a rich 
iady, , a great lady, and the pretfet lady that 
ever wore silk, fell in love, once on a time, 
with Mr. Anthony, and would have followed 
him to tile world's end too, if it had not been 


for. an old hunks of afatlier, wlio deserved to 
1)0 drubbed for his pains Don't you think in: 

With, (endeavouring to look angrii). Old 
nurse i.s a fool, and you are an irapuclent inissy. 
I’ll hear no more of this nonsense. (Breaks 
from them and goes towards the door; they -run 
aftsr him, and drav} him back again.) 

Ag. Nay, good .sir, we liave not quite done 
with you yet: grant our request, and then 
scamper off as you please. 

Mar. I'll hold l)oth your arms till you gi'unt 
it. 

With, (to Mar.) x\ud what makes you .so 
eager about it, young lady 'f you expect, I sup- 
pose, to get a husband hy the trick. 0 fy, fy! 
the poorest girl in England would l)lush at such 
a thought, who calls licrsclf an honoist one, 

Ag. And Mariane would reject the richest 
man in England wlio could harbour such a 
suspicion. Hut give yourself no uneasines.s 
about this, sir: slie need not go a husband- 
hunting, for .she is already engaged, — iJlariaiie 
looksfrigkicned, and makes .sigiw to Agnes over 
her uncle's shoulder, which she answers with a 
smile of encouragement. ) 

With. Engaged! slie is very good, truly^ to 
manage all this matter hei-self, being afraid to 
give me any trouble, I suppose. And pray 
what fool has she picked out from the herd, to 
enter into this precious engagement with? 

Ag. A foolish enough fellow, to be sure, your 
favourite nephew, cousin Edward, 

Wit. Hang the silly booby! how could he be 
I .such jin idiot! but it can’t be, it .shan’t be! — 
it is folly to put myself into a pa.ssion about it. 
(To Mariane, who puts her hand on his shoul- 
der to soothe him.) Hold off your bands, 
ma’am ! Thi.s is news iiuleeil to amuse me with 
; of a morning. 

I Ag. Yes, uncle, und I cun tell you more 
1 news; for they are not only engaged, hut as 
I soon as he returns from abroad they are to be 
1 married. 

I With. Well, well, let them marry in the 
I devil’s n:imc, and go a begging if they ploa.se. 

Ag. No, gentle guardian, they need not. go 
a begging; tliey will have a good fortune to 
I support them. 

I With. Yes, yes, they will get a prise in the 
lottery, orlindoiit the philosoplier’s stone, and 
coin their old shoes into guineas. 

Mgr. No, sir, it is not that way the fortune* 
is to come. 

With. No ; he has been following some 
knight-errant, then, I suppose, and will have 
an island in the South Sea for his pains, 

Ag, No, you have not guessed it yet. (Strok-; 


SONNET. 


ing his ?i.anil gfnlly.) Dul you never hear of a 
good, kind, ideli uncle of theirs, the generous 
Mr. Withrington? he is to settle a handsome 
provision upon tliem as soon as they are married, 
and leave tliem his fortune at last. 

With, (lifting up his hand). Well, I must 
say thou art the aiiuciest little jade in the 
kingdom! But did you never hear that this 
worthy uncle of theins, having got a new wig, 
which makes him ten years younger than he 
was, is re.solved to cmbi-ace the opportunity, 
and .seek out a wife for himself? 

Ag. 01 that is uothiog to the purpose; for 
what I have .said about thefortune must happen, 
though ho shoiild seek out a score of wives for 
himself. 

With. Mast, happen! but I say it shall not 
hnppen. Whether .should you or 1 know 

j 'g. Why me, to he sure. 

With. lia, ha, lui! Iiow so, baggage? 

Ag. {resting her arm on his shoulder, looking 
archly in his face). You don’t know, perhaps, 
that when I went to Scotland last summer, I 
travelled far and far, as the tale says, and 
farther tluin I can toll; till I came to the isle 
of Skye, where everj'hody has the second .sight, 
and has nothing to do but tear a little hole in 
a tartan-piaidy, and peering through it in this 
manner, sees every thing past, present, and to 
come. Now, yon must know, I gave an old 
Tvoinan half-a-crown and a roll of tobacco for a 
peep or two through her plaid, and what do 
you think I saw, uncle? 

With. The devil dancing a hornpipe, 1 siij)- 
po.se. 

Ag. There was somebody dancing, to be sure, 
hub it was not the devil though. Who do you 
think it was now? 

With. Poo, poo ! 

Ag. It was uncle himself, at Mariane’s wed- 
ding, loading down the first dance, with i,he 
bride. 1 saw a sheet of parchment in a corner 
too, signed with his own blessed hand, and avory 
handsome soUIement it was. So he led doivn 
the first dance himself, and we all followed 
after him, as merry as so many hay-makers. 

’ fPjVA. Tlwn hast had a sharp sight, ’(kith ! 

Ag. And I took a second peep through the 
plaidy, and what do you think I saw then, 
■sir? ■,■■■.,■'■'■■ I 

Waft. Nay, prate on as thou wilt. 1 

Ag. A genteel family house where Edward 
and Afariane dwelt, and several little brats , 
running up and down in it. Some of them so 
tall, and so tall, and some of them no taller j 
than this. And, there came good uncle amongst 1 
them, and they all flocked about him so mer- 1 


rily; everybody -wa-S so glad to .see him, the 
very scullions from the kitclien wore glad; 
and methought he looked as well pleased him- 
self as any ,of them. Don’t you think he 

; With. Hiwe done with thy prating. 

Ag. I have not done yet, good sir; for 1 took 
another peep still, and then I saw a most di.sinal 
changed family indeed. Tlicre was a mebui- 
choly sick-bed set out in the liest eliamber; 
every face was sad, and all the children were 
weeping. There was one dark-eyed rogue 
amongst them, c/illed little Anthony, and ha 
threw away his bread and buttei-, and roared 
like a young bull, for woe’s me! old uncle was 
dying. (OhsermigWithriiigtMiaJected.) But 
old uncle I'ecovered though, and looked as stout 
as a veteran again. So I gave the old woman 
her plaidy, and w'ould not look through any 

With. Thou ai’t the wildest little witch in the 
world, and wilt never be at rest till thou hast 
got everything thine own way, I believe. 

Ag. I thank you, I thank you, dear uncle! 
{leaping round his neck), it shall be even so, 
and I shall have my own little boon into tlie 
liargain. 

With. 1 did not say so. 

Ag. But I kiiowitwill be so, and manythanks 
to you, my dear good uncle! (Mariano ventures 
to come from behind , — Withrington looks gently 
to her, .she holds out Iter hand, he hesitates, and 
Agues joins their hands together, giving them 
a hearty .shake.) 

With. Como, come, lot me get away from you 
now; you are a couple of insinuating gipsies. 

[Exit hastily. 


What art thou, Miohty One ! and whero thy ooatf 
Thou broodesfc on tlio calm that clieera tho lamls, 
And thou dost hear within thine awful liandB 
Tlio rolling thundoKi and the lightniiiBB ilisot; 

Stem on thy dark-wro\ight oar of oloiid and wind, 
Thou guid'at tlio northern storm at niglit’s dead noun; 
Or, on the red wing of the fierce monsoon, 

Bisinrb’flt tha sleeping giant of the Ind. 

In tho dinar aUeneo of the polar span 
Dost thou rojioao! or in tho Eolitudo 
Of sultry tracts, where the lone caravan 
, Hears nightly howl the tiger's hungry brood? 

Vain thought 1 the confines of Ids throne to trace, 
Who.glows through all tho fields of boundliw space. 


SONNET. 


Heuhy Kibke Wiutb, 


verely criticized by the Quarterly Re- 
ar tioine time the poimhir belief that 

:liis subject Byrou wrote: — 


K() iijwjgc hntUfti'tarly, 
*’Twafiouobfmyfeat«.’'’ 

Tlte ftict was, however, that ho dic»l ot* cotisumption, 
niui it woH the} liope of fiiidijig Rome i-elief from tliat 
aihuent which caui^fttl him to proceed to the CoiithiRnt. 
Ill 1820 ho hsticd his third and hiet volume, containing 
Mmki, Imbilkt, The Mae ufUt. Aytm, and ilyt^Hon. 
Hia poetry i« oharacteiixed by i>mfuso iiaagciy and 
ifidundiuit tiuioy. J 

O JIfloK I the oMcsi sltades 'raoBg oldest trees 
Feol paliiitatious when tlioii lookeat in: 

0 aioon t old boughs lisp forth a holier din 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 

Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver lip 
Kissing dead thinge to life. Tlio sleeping kiue. 
Couched in thy brightuCaa, dream of Holds divine : 
Innumerable mountains rlBO* and rise, 

Ambitious for the hallowing of thhio eyes ; 

Ami yofc thy benediction passoth hot 
One obscure hiding-place, one little s{iot 
Wliere pleasure may be sent : the nested wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil kou ; 

And iVom beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
Tak&» glimpses of thee : thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it filce|» 

IVithin its pearly house. Tlie mighty deeps, 

The monstrous sea is thine— the myriad sea I 
0 Moon ! far-Bpoomlng Ocean bows to thee, 

And Tellns feuh her forehead’s cumbrorrs load. 


My heart so potently? When yet a child. 

Till thou hadst cool’d their cheeks doUoimKly : 

No tumbling water ever spake romance. 

But when my eyes with thine thereon conld dance: 
No woods were green enough, no bower divine. 
Until thou iiftedst up thine eyelids fine : 

In sowing time ne’er would I dibble take. 

Or drop a seed, till thou woat wide awake; 

And, in the Bumraer tide of blossoming. 


Tlion waat my clarion’s blast— thou wast niy BCfl< 
My goblet full of wino.-my topmost deed 

* ) what u wihl and harmonized tune 
.My spirit utnick from all the beautiTiil ! 
t)n some bright essoiicc could 1 lean, and lull 
.Myself to mimortality. 


Was it a vino, with chiRtors white, 

Tliat clung round Buda’s aiateliost tower? 
O no : it was a Indy bright. 

That hung upon an armed knight— 

It was their parting hour. 

They had been wedded in their youth : 

Together they luul spent their bloom ; 
That hearts bo long entwined in truth 
Asunder should be tom in ruth, 
lb wftH a cruel doom, 

‘*Qo forth,” she said, “ pruime thy way ; 

But some fair garden ahouldat thou see, 
Alone among tlie arbours stray, 

And pluck a rose-leaf from the spray, 

The fresha^fi thoro may'’ ho : 

“llnohmp tliy mail, wiien none is by, 

That leaf upon thy breast to lay, 

How soon *twill wither, fade, and die, 
Observe— for that poor leaf i«h I, 

From thee, my stem away.” 


**Anfl thou, my soul,” the Boldier said, 

“ When 1 am wandering faint anil far, 
Go thou to our own greenwood Bhade, 
Where J the inarblo fountain made, 

And iiliiced the golden jivi;. 

“At, noon 1 filled my jar with wine, 
And dropp’d therein a ball of snow, 
Lay tliat on this warm heart of thine. 

In solitary woo.” 
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JOUENAL Olf A LADY OF FASHION. 


JOriiXAL OP A LADY OP FASHION. 

[Margaorite, Countess of Blessinston. bom at 
Knockbut, Tipi>urary, 1787 j died in 'Itli Juno, 
1849. Slio was the acconil daughter of Ur. Edmnnci 
Power of Caixabeau. She was twice married, hersecoud 
luisbaud being Charles .Tohii Gardiner, Earl of Bless- 
illgtun. After the earl's death (1829), tho conntosa estab- 
lished iierself at Goro House, which became the resort of 
all tho celobritie.! of the day. She was famous aa much I 


What l.awrenee has liainted so well : 

But tho , strain would orpii-e on my tongue, 

She wrote over a dozen novels, several gorsiDplng 
iMoka of travel, rmmorons short faloa, and for aevon 
years adltod tlio Kctpmke and Semt ijf Jlemty annuals. I 
Her most notable works are : Coimrsalhms with Lord 
Mjmni; m Idler iultabj! 3’/k Idler in Frmice (contain- 
ing eketolios of tho moat eminent homo and foreign 

Vutiim Hf tiaeUtp; aad SkeUlnst and Prmjtnents, from 
rvhioh the foUowiug ia tiikon,] 

Monday . — Awoke with a liciulache, tlic eer- 
tain eftbet of lieing borod all the evening before 
by tho navor-dying strain at the Coimteas of 
Leyden’s. Nothing ever wa.s half so tiresome 
as musical partie.s; no one gives them except 
those who ctui e,xhibit thoniscIvc.s, and fancy 
they excel. If you speak, during the pcrforin- 
ance of one of their endless pieces, they look 
cross and affi'outed: o.xcopt that all the world 
of fashion are there, I never would go to 
another; for, positively, it is ten times more 
fiitiguiiig than staying at home. To bo eom- 
pelled to Ipofc charmed, and to applaud, when 
you are naif-dead from supprc.ssing yawns, and 
to see half-a-domu very tolerable men, with 
whom one eould.luive had a veiy pleasant chat, 
except for tho stupid music, is really too bad. 
Let mo see, what liave I done this day? Oh! 

I remember everything went wrong, as it 
al way.s does when 1 have a headache. .Plounee, 
more than usually stupid, tortured my hair; 
and 1 ihisUed my face by scolding her. I wish 
people could scold without getting red, for it 
disfigures one for the whole day; and the con- 
BoiousnesB of this always makes me more angry, 
as I think it doubly provoking in Flounce to 
disconipose me, when she must know it spoils 
my looks, 

iDreasing from twelve to three. Madame 
Tornure sent me a most unhecoming cap : mem. 

I shall leave Inw off when I have paid her bill, 
lloigh ho, alien will that he? Tormented by 


duns, jewellers, mercers, niillinors : I think 
they always fix on Mondays for dunning: I 
suppose it is because they know one is sure to 
he teribly vapoured after a .Sunday-even ing’s 
party, and they like to increase one’s iiiiscric.s. 

Just as I was stepping into my carriage, 
fancying- that I had got over the d^mgreraens 
of the day, a letter arrives to say that my 
mother ia very ill and wants to sec me ; drove 
to Grosvenor Square in no very good humour 
for nursing, and, as I expected, found that 
Madame Ma Mere fancies herself much worse 
tli.an she really is. Advised her to have dear 
Ur. Emulsion, who always tells people they 
are not in danger, and -who never disturlis his 
patient’s mind with the idea of death until the 
moment of its arrival: found my sister support- 
ingmamma's head on her bosom, and heard tliat 
she had sat np all night with her: by-tho-!)y, 
she did not look lialf so fatigued iiiid eiiimiod 
as I did. They seemed both a little surpri,sod 
at my leaving them so soon: but really there 
is no standing a sick room in May. My sister 
begged of me to come soon again, and cast a 
look of alarm (meant only for my eye), at my 
mother; I really think slie helps to make her 
hippisli, for she is always fancying her in 
danger. Made two or three calls: drove in 
tho park; saw Belmont, who looked as if he 
expected to see me, and who asked if I was to 
be at the Dueliess of Wintorton’s to-night, I 
promised to go — he seemed delighted. What 
would Lady .Mleudalosay, if she saw' the plea- 
sure which the assurance of my going gave 
him ? I long to let her see my triumph. Dined 
tSie.-a-Ute — my lord very sulky— abused my 
friend Lady Winstanloy, purposely to pique 
me — he wished me not to go out; said it was 
shameful, and mamma so ill; just as if my 
.staying at home would make her any better. 
Found a letter from nmdamo the governess, 
saying that the children want frocks and stock- 
ings; — they are always wanting:-,— I do really 
believe they wear out their things purposely to 
plague me. Dressed for tho Duchess of Win- 
terton’s: wore my now Parisian robe of blonde 
lace, trimmed, in the most divine way, with 
lilies of the valley. Flounce said I looked 
myself, and I believe there was some truth in 
it; for the little diseumion with my Caro had 
given an animation and lustre to my eyes. I 
gave Flounce my puoe-coloured satin pelisse as 
a peace-offering for the morning scold. — The 
party literally full almost to suffocation, Bel- 
mont was hovering near the door of the ante- 
room, as if waiting my approach; he said 1 
never looked so resplendent; Ijady Allendale 
appeared ready to die with env,y — very few 
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iiwidsoine women ill tiro I'ooni— anti still fewer 
well tlrea.'Oil. J.nokeii hi at Lady Calderwood’a 
and Mrs. liiiriict's. Belmont followed me to 
eaeh. Came home at half-past three o’clock, 
tired to death, and had my lovely dress torn 
past all eliaiieo of repair, by eoming in contact 
with the button of one of the footmen in Mrs. 
B. ’.s iiiill. This is very provoking-, for 1 dare 
sav Miidimui Tovmire will eliarge iibominably 
high for it, 

: Tue.isdmj . — Awoke iu good spirit.s, liaving 
had delightful dreams; — sent to, know how 
mamma felt, and hoard she had a bad night: 
— must, «;dl there, if I e;m:— wrote madamo a 
lecture, foi': lotting the diildren wear out their 
dotIie.s so fast; Flounce says they wear out 
twice , as many things as Lady W’oodland'.s 
ohiidren. Ue;>.d ;i few page.s of .Vnielia .Mans- 
field: very afl’eetina: put it by for fe:rr of 
making my eyes red. Lady Mortimer eame 
to , see hio, and told me a great deal of scandal 
ebit-ehat.: she is very amuaing. I did nut get 
out until past five ; too late then to go and .see 
mumma, Hrove in tiie p;irk and .saw Lady 
Litchfield walking; got out and joined her; 
the people istsred a good deal. Belmont left 
his horse and came to us ; ho admired my walk- 
ing dre.ss very much. — Dined alone, and so 
eseuped a lecture; — had not nerves sufficient to 
see the children — they make such a noise and 
spoil one's clothes. Went to the opera; wore 
my tissue turban, which lias a good effect. 
Belmont came to my bo.t and sat every other 
visitor out. My lord ciimo iu and looked, as 
usual, sulky. Wanted me to go .away without 
waiting for the dear delightful sqneeKc of the 
round roam. My lord scolded the whole way 
homo, arid said I should lr:ive been by the .sick- 
bed of my mother instead of being at the opera. 

I hummed a tune, which I find is the best mode 
of silencing him, and he muttered something 
about my being iinfooling and incorrigible. 

Wednesday. -r-Tditl not rise till past one 
o’cdock, and from three to five was oconpied 
in trying on dresse.s and examining new trim- 
mings. Determined on not c:illing to see 
mamma tliis day, because, if I found her much 
worse, I might be prevented from going to. 
Almack’s, which I have set my heart on: — 
drove out ahopping, and bought some lovely 
things;— met Belmont, who gave mo a note 
which he begged me to read at my leisure; — 
had half a miiid to refuse taking it, hut felt con- 
fused, and he went .away before I recovered 
ray self-possession ;-^almoat determined on re-, 
turning it without breaking the seal, and put ' 
it into my reticule with this intention ; but 
. somehow or other my curiosity, prevailed, and 


1 opened it Found it filled with hearts, and 

darts, and declarations: — felt very angry at 
first; for really it is very provoking that one 
can’t have a comfortable little flirtation h;ilf-a- 
dozeii times with :i man, but that ho fancies ho 
may dcel.are his passion, and so bring on a 
diSnouenicnt; for one must either cut the crea- 
ture, which, if he l.s amusing, is disagreeable, 
or else ho thinks himself privileged to repeat 
his love on every occasion. How very silly 
men are in acting thus; for if tliey continued 
their assiiluitics without a positive decliiratiou. 
one might affect to misundei-ataud their atten- 
tions, however marked ; but tho.se decided de- 
clarations leave nothing to the imagination; 
and offended modesty, with :dl the guards of 
female propriety, are indisponB[ibly up in iirras, 
I remember reading in some hook that “A 
man has soldom an ofl'erof kindnc.ss to make 
to a woman, tliat .she luis not a presentiment 
of it some momonts before;” and 1 tldnk it 
was in the same book tliat I read, tliat a con- 
tinuation of quiet .attentions, leaving their 
meaning to the unagination, is the beat mode 
of gaining a female lienrt. My own experi- 
ence has proved the truth of this , — 1 wish 
Belmont had not written to me: — I don’t know 
what to do: — liow shoeked my mother and 
sister would he if they knew it!- — I have pro- 
mi.scd to dance with liim at Alm!ick',s too: — 
how disagreeable ! I Bh:iU take the note and 
return it to him, and de.sire tliat he will not 
address me again in tliat style. I have read 
the note again, and I really believe ha loves 
me very mueli; — poor fellow, 1 pity him: — 
how vexed Jsidy Winstanloy would be if she 
know it ! — I must not bo very angry with him; 
I’ll look grave and dignified, and so awe him, 
hut not bo too severe. I have looked over the 
billet again, ami don't find it so presumjitiioua 
as I iinst thought it : — after all, there is nothing 
to lie angry about, for fifty women of rank have 
had the same sort of thing happen to them 
' without any mischief following it. Balmont 
says I am a great prude, and I believe I am; 

I for I frequently find myself recurring to tlie 
I sage maxims of mamma and ray sister, and 
asking myself what would they think of so and 
1 so. Lady Winatanlcy laughs at them and ealls 
j them a couple of precise quizzes ; liut still 1 
I have remarked how nineli more lenient they 
j are to a fault than she is. Hoigh-ho, I am 

I afraid they have been too lenient toniiiie: 

j but I roust banish inelaiichaly reflections, and 
dress for Almack’s. Flounce tpid mei, on 
i finishing my toilette, that I was armed for 
I conquest; and that I never looked so beautiful. 

I Mamma would not much approve of Floiinee's 
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I'iimilinr mode of expressing her admiration; 
but, poor soul, she only says tvhat she thinks. 
— 1 have observed that my lord dislikes Flounce 
very much ; hut .so he does every oue tliat I 
like. 

Never was there such a deliglitfui ball; — 
though I am fatigued beyond moasurc, I must I 
note down this night's adveutnresr I found j 
tlie rooms quite filled, and narrowly escaped i 
being looked out by the inexorable regulations i 
of tlio Lady ratroncs.scs, for it only svantod a i 
(luart.er to twelve when 1 entered. By4he-by, 

I have often wondered why people submit to the 
haughty sway of those ladies; hut I suppose it 
is lliat most persons dislike trouble, and so 
prefer yielding to their imperious dictates to 
incurring a di.sp]casiirc, which would he too 
warmly and too loudly o.vprcBsed, not to alarm 
the generality of quiet people. Tliero is a, 
quackery in fashion, as in all other things, and 
any one who has courage enough (I was going 
to write impudenee), rank enough, and wealth 
onougli, may bo a leader. But here am I mor- 
alizing on the roquiBite.s of a leader of fashion, 
when I should be noting down tlio delicious 
scene of this niglit in her favourite and favoured 
temple. 1 tried to look very grave at poor 
Belmont; but the lights, the music, and tho 
gaiety of the scone around mo, with the con- 
sciousness of my looking more than usually 
well, gave such an exhilaration to my spirits, 
that I could not contract my brows into any- 
thing like a frown, and without a frown, or 
Bometliing approaching it, it is impos.siblo to 
look grave. Belmont took advantage of my 
good spirits to claim my hand and pre.ssed it 
very mueh. I doterniiued to postpone my 
leeturo to him until the next good opportunity, 
for a ball-room is the worst place in the world 
to act the moral or sentimental. Apropos of 
Belmont, what have f done with his note? — 
My God, what a scrape have I got into! I 
left my reticule, into which I had put the 
note, on my sofa, and the note bears the evident 
marks of having been opened by some ono who 
could not fold it again; it must have been 
Flounce. I have often observed her curiosity 
— and now 1 am completely in ber power. 
What shall 1 do? After serious consideration, 
f think it the wisest plan to aijpcar not to sns- 
jiect her, and part with her the first good oppor- 
tunity, I feel all over in a tremor, and can 

Thursday . — Could not close my eyes for 
three hours after I got to bed: and when I 
did, dreamed of nothing Imt detections, duels, 
and exposures ;-^awoke terrified; — I fool ner- 
vous and wretched;— Flounce looks more than 


usually important and tainilun- — or is it con- 
science that alarms me? Would to Hoaveu I 
had never received that horrid note — -or that I 
had recollected to take it to Almack’s and give 
itbahktohim. I really feel quite ill. Madame 
requested an audience, and has told me she 
can no longer remain in iny family, as .she 
find.s it impos-sihlo to do my children ju.stice 
unas.sisted by me. I tried to persuade her to 
stay another cpuirtcr, but slio firmly, hut civilly, 
declined. This is very provoking', for ilie 
children are fond of and obedient to inadame, 
and I have had no trouble .since she has been 
with them ; besides, my mother recommended 
her, and will be annoyed at her going, I must 
write to madame and offer to double her salary; 
all governesses, at ie.'ist all that I have tried, 
like money. I must lie down, I feel so fatigued 
and languid: — ^mamma is worse, and really I 
iun unable to go to her; for I am so nervous 
that I could be of no use, 

ffriday. — I am summoned to iny mother, 
and my lord says slie is in the utmost danger, 
Madame, to add to my discomforts, lias declined 
my offers : I feel a strong presentiment of evil, 
and dread I know not what .... 

Good Heavens! whot a scone have I wit- 
nessed — my dear and excellent mother was in- 
sensible when I got to hor, and died without 
seeing or blessing me. Oh I what would I not 
give to recall the past, or to bring back oven 
the last fleeting week, tliat I might atone, in 
some degree, for my folly — my worse than 
folly — ^my selfish and oniel neglect of the best 
of mothers! Nevei' shall I cease to alihor 
myself for it. Never till I saw tliat sainted 
form for ever insensible did I feel my guilt. 
From day to day I have deceived myself with 
the idea that her illne.sa was not dangerous, 
and silenced all the whispers of afleetioii and 
duty, to pursue my selfish and liourtlosa ploa- 
surea How different are the resignation and 
fortitude of my sister, from my frantic grief ! 
she has nothing to accuse herself of, and knows 
[ that her care and attention soothed the bed of 
death. But how diftbroiitly was I employed 1 
distraction is in tho thought ; I can write no 
moro, for my tears effiice the words. 

Saturday. — My dear and, estimable sister 
has been witli mo, and has spoken comfort to 
my afflicted soul. She conveyed to me a letter 
from my sainted parent, written a few hours 
before her death, which possibly tliis exertion 
accelerated. The veil whichhassolongshrouded 
my reason is for over removed, and all iny sol- 
flshnesaandmisconduct are laid bare to my view. 
Oh ! my mother — -you whose pure counsel and 
bright example in life could not preserve your 


rshy I'liild — from the lied of death 
truri liaii licoii to fiive her. As a dang 
3, and a mother, iiow have I blighted 
ind wounded jour alloetions. 

• sister says, that my mother bles-sei 
her last words, and expre-ssed her 1 
imr dying adviee would fiiiateh mo 
latha of error. Those dying hopes, 
hist blessing, shiill be my preservat 
from this hour dovote my.self to tht 
ince of those duties that I have so .sh 
so eruelly neglected. Sty husband 
ren — with you will I retire from 
s of di'^ipatiou and folly, so fatal t 
: ;md virtue; and in retirement eonn 
rny own heart, eorroct its faults, am 
nr to tunulate the e.veellenidos ol 
itcd motlior, 

1 may my future ennduet atone fo 
—hut never, never let the remcmb: 
; errors be ellheed fi-om my mind. 


HYMN 

BE SUNRISE IN THE VALE OF CHA.MO 

ihou a cliatm to stay tho Moruiiig-Star 
Bteep couraot So long lie seoms to pmuo 
f bald awful head, O eovnui Bbano ! 
rve and Arrelron at thy base 
leastdesalj' i but thou, most awful form I 
from forth thy sUoiit Bea of pine*, 
llently 1 Around thee and above 
:» the air and dark, enhstantial, black. 
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'i’HK FlUK;n OF HirMANiTY AUl) 
THE IvNlPE-GRINDEK. 

iN jiNorjaH S/M’i'Hioa. 

[Eight Hon. George Canning, bom in London, 11th 
April, 17TI); dial in Clitawiok, Stli August, 1827. Hi« 
life was dovoted to politics— it is said at tho instigation 
of iijlioridnu— and he becama prime nituister in the 
lieginmng of tho year in which he died. He was one 
of the cliampions of the CaUiolio Emancipation move- 
nient. From early youtJi ho was in tho habit of writ- 
ing prose and vorae. When a school-l»y .at Eton he. 
conmieiiced a weekly periodical udlcd tho Microaoiim, 
which waa writtuii by himself and two cumpauioiis. 
Tlio following satire uiioii tho extreme ropiiblican spirit 
to which tho French Revolution gave so groat an im- 
jiotus, wiis one of the most powerful egnihs of the 
Itenod. It drat appeared in tho Anf-iV«col/i»^ and the 
Kt. Hon. d, H. Froro is said to have written part of it.i 

Friend of Hmtmnity. 

“Needy Kuifo-grinder, whither are you going? 

Rough is the road, ymir wiicol is out of Order- 
Bleak blows the blast; -your hat iuvs got a hole in’t, 

So have your breeches ! 

“Weary Kiiife griiidor I little think the proud ones, 
Who in their coaches roll along the tnniplke- 
Road, what hard work 'tia crying all day, ‘ Knives and 
Scissors to grind, O l' 

"Tell TOO, Knlto-griniler, how came you to grind knives? 
. Did some rich man tyrannically use yon? 

Was It tho stiHire ? or parson of the jiarish ? 

Or the attorney? 

“Was it tho siulre for killing of his game? or 
Covetous p, arson, for his tithes distraining? 

. Or roguish lawyer made you lose yonr little 

All ill a laweuit? 

“(Have you not read tho Riphis of Man, by Tom Paine?) 
Drojia of compassion tremblo on my eyelids. 

Ready to fall, as soon as yon have told yonr 

Pitiful Btory.” 

Knife-urindtr. 

"Story Mjord bless you! I have none to tell, sir. 

Only last night a , drinking at the Clieqnera, 

This poor old hat and hreeohea, as you see, were 

. , Tom in a scnfllo. 

CoBtody,:, they took: rae= before tho Justice; 

"Justieo Oldmixon put roe in the parish 

Stocks for a vagrant. 

r “t.shoiilil ho glad to, di'ink.yanr hononr's.health in 
4 pot of beer, if ypii wiU give me sixpence ; 

:fiut for my part, I never love to meddle 

Willi lalltlos, sir." 


Friend of Jhmnnit}/. 

"I give thee sixpence 1 I will see thee damn'd flrat— 

. Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can roime to veu- 

Bordid, unfeeling, reprobato, degraded, 

Spiritless outcast !" 

(Kicks ihe Knife-ffrindtr, overturns his mheel, mid tait in 
a tmnspoH of republican enthusiasm and miivcrm 
■pIManiliropy.) 


VUIiGAlUTY AND AFFECTATION. 

Few subjecte arc more nearly allied tiian 
these two — ^vulgarity anil afleetiition. It nniy 
be said of them tnily tiiat “tiiin partitions lin 
their bounds divide. ” Tiiere cannot be a .surer 
proof of a iow origin or of an iniiale meanncs.s 
of (lisjiosition, tiian to be ahviiys taiking ami 
tliinkiiig of being gentoei. One must thel a 
strong tendency to that which one is always 
trj'ing to avoid: whenever wo protend, on all 
occasions, a mighty contempt for any tiling, 
it is a pretty clear sign that we feel ourselves 
very nearly on a level with it. Of tlie two 
classes of people, I hardly know whicli is to he 
regarded wilJi mo.st dista.ste, tlic vulgar aping 
the genteel, or the genteel cnnatantly sneering 
at and endeavouring to distinguish tlienisolves 
from tho vulgar. Tliese two sets of persons , 
are always thinking of one another: tlie lower 
of the higher with envy, tlie more fortunate of 
their less happy noiglibours with contempt. 
They are hahitnally placed in opposition to 
each other; jostle in their pretensions at every 
turn; and the same objects and train of tliought, 
(only reversed by the relative situation of eitlior 
party) occupy their whole time and attention, 
The one are straining every nerve, and outv 
raging coinmon-seiise, to bo thouglit genteel ; 
the others have no otiior object or idea imtheir 
heads than not to be thought vulgar. This 
is but poor spite; a very pitiful style of am- 
Idtion. To be merely not that wiiicli one 
heartily despises, is a very humble claim to 
superiority: to despise what one really is, is 
still wor.se. 

Gentility is only a more .select and artificial 
kind of vulgarity. It cannot exist but by a 
sort of borrowed distinction. It pluine.s itself 
up and revels in the homely pretensions of tlie 
mass of mankind. It judges of , the worth of : 
everything by name, fashion, opinion; and 
hence, from the conscious absence of real 
qualities or sincere satisfaction in itself, it 
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liuUit^ its Miperciliou.-i uticl fantastic conceit on 
the wretchedness and wiints of others. TioJent 
aiitijiatliics are ahvays husiiieioiia, and betray 
a j-fcr<‘t afiirut v. Tile diflerenco between the 
“(rreat Vulgar and the Small” is mo.stly in 
outward circiiiustances. Tluicoxcoinb criticizes 
the dress of the clown, as the pedant cavils at 
the bad gramniarof the illiterate, or the prude is 
shocked at the backslidingsof herfrail acquaint- 
ance. 'I'lio.se who have the fewest re.sourees 
in themselves, naturally .seek the food of their 
siilf-lovo elsewhere. 'The iu(>.st ignorant people 
find inu,-t to laugh at in stra,ngcr.s; scandal and 
satire prevail moat in couiitry-plaee.s; and a 
propeu.sity to ridicule every the Hlightest or 
moat palpahift deviation I'rran what wo happen 
tiiapprovc, coiiaes with the pros'ress of coimuon- 
aense and decency.' 'True worth doc-s not 
exult in the faults and detieiencics of others ; 
as true retiiieineiit turns iiway from grossne.ss 
and deformity, instead of lieing temiited to in- 
dulge in an unmanly triumph over it. Kaiihacl 
would not faint away at the (iauhing of .a sign- 
post, nor Horner hold hi» head the higher for 
lieing in the company of a Grub Street bard. 
Ileal power, real excellence, does not seek for 
a foil in inferiority; nor fear contamination 
from coming in contact with that which is 
cojirse and homely. It repose-s on itself, and 
is equally free from spleen and affectation. 
But the spirit of gentility is the mere essence 
of spleen and affectation; — of uffeotecl delight 
in its own lomiU-lin fpialifications, and of ineff- 
able disdain poured out upon the involuntary 
hluiulers or accidental disadvantagers of those 
whom it ehoo^es to treat as its inferiors. 

Thus a fashionable miss titters till she is 
i-cady to hurst her .sides at the niicoutli shape 
of a lionnet, or the abrupt droji of a courtesy 
(such as Jeanie Dean.s ivotild make) in a country- 
girl who coine.s to be hired by her mamma as 
a servant: — yet to show' how little foumlatiou 
there i.s for this hystcric.al expression of her 
extreme good opinion of hensclf .and contempt 


* “If a Euroiiean, when he lias out off liis board and 
put falao hair on his head, or bound up hie own natnrat 
hair in regular bard knots, :i3 unlike nature aa he can 
possibly make it; .and .aftov having rendered them im- 
movable by the help of the fat of hogs, loia covered the 
whole with ffour, laid on by a niaebhie with the utmost 
reipiliiTity: if when tiios attired ho issnas forth, and 
rueete a Cherokee Indian, who has bestou-ed as much 
time at Ida toilet, and laid on with equal ojiro aud utten- 
tiuji his yellow- and red oolite on jiartionlar parts of hia 
iirehoad or elieeks, as he judges most bectnning; who- 
ever of these two despises the other for this attention 
to the faahiun of his country, whiehever first feels him- 
self provoked to laugh, is the barhatian.’’~Sir Joshua 
Eeyiiolds’ D mcouiw, vol. i. p. 23X--32. 


I for the untutored rustic, she would herself the 
next day he deligUtcil with the very same 
I shaped bonnet if brought her by a French 
i milliner and told it w'a» all the fashion, and in 
I a week’s time will become quite familiar with 
1 the maid, and chatter with her (upon equal 
i terms) about cap.s and ribbons and lace by the 
[ hour together. There is no difference between 
I them but that of .situation in the kitciion or in 
1 the parlour: let eireumstance.s liring them 
I together, and they fit like liand and glove. It 
is like mistress, like maid. 'Their talk, their 
thoughts, tlieir dreams, their likings and dis- 
likes, are the same. 'Tlie mistress’ head runs 
continually on dress and finery, so doe.s the 
maid’.s: the young lady longs to ride in a coach 
and six, so doe.s the maid if she could; miss 
forms a bmu-klenl of a lover with black eyes 
and rosy cheeks, which does not diiler from 
that of her attendant: both like a amiirt man> 
the one the footman and the other his master, 
for the same rea-soii: both like handsomo fur- 
niture and tine houses: both apply the terms 
shockiwj and disagreeablo to the same things 
and persons: both have a great notion of balls, 
plays, treats, song-books and love-talos; both 
like a wedding or a eliristening, and both 
would give their little fingens to see a corona- 
tion, with this difference, that the one has a 
chance of getting a seat at it, and the other is 
dying with envy that she has not. 

Indeed, this last is a ceremony that delights 
equally the greatest monarch and the meanest 
of his subjects — the vilest of the rabble. Yet 
this which Is the height of gentility and the 
consummation of external distinction and 
.splendour, is, I .should say, a vulgar ceremony. 
For what degree of refinement, of capacity’, of 
virtue is rcxiuired in the individual who is so 
distingniahed, or is neec.SHary to his enjoying 
this idle and impo.sing parade of hia person? 
Is he delighted with tlie .state-coach and gilded 
panels? So is the poorest wretch tliat gazes 
at it. Is he struck with the spirit, the beauty 
and symmetry of the eight cream-coloured 
horses? There is not one of tlie iimiieiise irnil- 
titiido, who flock, to see tlie siglit from town or 
country, St. Giles’s or Whitechapel, young or 
old, rieli or poor, gentle or simple, wlio doe.a 
j not agree to admire tlie same object. Is he 
I delighted with tlie yeomen of the guard, the 
1 military c-scort, tlie groups of ladies, the badges 
of sovereign power, tlie kingly crown, the 
marshal’s truncheon and the judge’s robe, the 
array that precedes and follows him, the 
crowded streets, tlie windows hung with eager 
looks? So are the mob; for they “have eyes 
and see them!” There is no one faculty of 
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mind or body, natural or acquired, essential to 
the prineipal figure in this procession more 
than is common to the meanest and inost 
despised attendant on it. A wax- work figure 
would answer the same purpose; a lord-mayor 
of London lia.s ns much tinsel to be proud of. 
I would rather have u king do something that 
no one else has the power or magnanimity to 
do, or say sometliing that no one else has the 
wiBfiom to say, or look more handsome, more 
thoughtful, or benign than any one else in his 
doiuinions. But I see nothing to raise one’s 
idea of him in his being made a show of: if 
the piigeant would do as well without the man, 
the man would do a.s well without the pageant ! 
Kings Imvo been deeiared to be “ lovers of low 
company;” and this maxim, besides the reason 
Bometime.s assigned for it, viz., that they meet 
with less oppo.sition to their wills from such 
persons, will I sii-spect be found to tarn at last 
on the eonsiderntiou I am here stating, that 
ilioy also meet with mure sympathy m thoir 
tastes. The moat ignorant and thoughtless 
have the gi-oatest admiration of tJio bauWas, 
the outward symbols of pomp and power, the 
sound and .sliow, which .are the habitual delight 
and miglity prerogative of kings. The stupid- 
est slave worships the gaudiest tyrant. The 
same gross motives appeal to the same gross 
CBpaeitie.s, flatter the pride of the superior and 
excite the servility of the dependant: whereas 
a higher roach of moral and intellectual refine- 
ment might seek in vain for higher proofs of 
internal worth and inherent majesty in the 
object of its idolatry, and not finding the 
divinity lodged within, the unreasonable expec- 
tation raised would probably end in mortifica- 
tion on both aides ! — There is little to distinguish 
a king from his subjects but the rabble’s shout 
—if he loses that and is reduced to the forlorn 
hope of gaining the snffrages of the wise and 
good, he is of all men the most miserable. — 
But enough of this. 

The e.S3enco of vulgarity, I imagine, consists 
in taking mimners, actions, words, opinions on 
trust from others, without e.xamining one’s own 
feelings or weigiiing the merits of the case. 
It: is coar.sencsa or shallowness of taste arising 
from want of individual refinement, together 
with the confidence and presumption inspired 
by example and numbers. It may be defined 
to be a prostitution of the mind or body to ape 
the more or less obvious defects of others, 
because by so doing we sliall secure the suff- 
rages of those we associate with. To affect a 
gesture, an opinion, a phrase, because it is the 
rage with a large number of persons, or to hold 
it in abhorrence because another set of persons 


very little, if at all, better informed, cry it 
downtodistingnish tliemselves from the former, 
is in either case equal vulgarity and absurdity. 
— A thing is not vulgar jnereiy because it is 
common. ’Tis common to breathe, to see, to 
feel, to live. Nothing is vulgar that i.s ji.atn- 
ral,. spontaneous, unavoidable. Grossne.ss is 
not vulgarity, ignorance is not v'ulgarity, awk- 
wardness is not vulgarity ; but all these become 
vulgar when they are affected and .shoivn off 
on the authority of others, or to fall in with 
t/ie fasJmn or the company wo keep. Caliban 
is coarse enough, hut surely he is not vulgar. 
We might as ivell spurn the clod under our 
feet, and call it \nilgar. Cobbett is coarse 
enough, but he is not vulgar. He does not 
belong to the herd. Nothing real, nothing 
original can be vulgar: but I should think an 
imitator of Cobbett a vulgar man. Emory's 
Yorkshireman Is vulgar, because he is a York- 
shireman. It is the cant and gibberish, the 
cunning and low life of a particular district; 
it has “a stamp exclusive and provincial” 
He might “gabble most brutishly” and yet 
not fiill under the letter of tho definition; but 
“his .speech bewrayeth him,” his dialeet (like 
tlie jargon of a Bond Street lounger) is the 
damning eircnmstance. If ho were a more 
blockhead, it would not signify ; but he thinks 
himself a knowing hand, according to the 
notions and practices of those with whom he 
was brought up, and which he tliinks tlte go 
everywhere. In a word, this eharaeter is not 
tho offspring of untutored nature but of bad 
habits; it is made up of ignorance and couoeit. 
It has a mixture of slang in it. All slang 
phrasies are for tho same reason vulgar; but 
there is notlung vulgar in the common ISnglish 
idiom. Simplicity is not vulgarity; but the 
looking to affectation of any sort for distiuetion 
is. A cockney is a vulgar character, whoso 
imagination cannot wander beyond the suburbs 
of the metropolis: so is a fellow who is always 
thinking of the High Street, Edinburgh. We 
want a name for this last character. An 
opinion is vulgar that is stewed in the rank 
breath of the; rabble; nor is it a bit purer or 
more refined for having passed through the 
well-cleansed teeth of a whole court. The 
inherent vulgarity is in having no otlier feeling 
on any subject than tho cmde, blind, headlong, 
gregarious notion acquired by sympathy with 
the mixed multitude or with : a fastidious 
minority, who are just as insensible to the 
real truth and as indifferent to everything but 
their own frivolous and vexatious pretonsiona. 
The upper are not wiser than the lower orders, 
because they resolve to differ from them. Tho 


VULGARITY AND AFFECH'ATION. 


fa.?hioH!iblo have theadraiitugoof thennfashion-. 
alile in. iKitliin.ff hut tilts fa-shion. The true 
viilgMi- are liio fiiyvtiw, }»:cm imitatomm — the 
herd of pretenders to what they do not feel and 
to what is not natural to them, whether in 
high or low life. To belong to any class; to 
move in any rank or .-nhere of life, is not a 
very e.teliisive distinction or test of refinement. 
Ilelinenient will in ail clsoses he the exception, 
not tiie rule ; and the exception may fall out 
in one class as well as another. A king is but 
an hereditary title. A nobleman is only one 
of the Iloii.o; of I’eer.s. To he a knight or 
idderinau is confe.'i.-iedly a vulgar thing. The 
king the other day made Sir Walter Seott a 
iiaronet, hnt not all the power of the three 
estates could make another anthorof Waverley. 
I’rince.-,, lioroo.s are often comnion-plaeo people: 
Hamlet was not a vulgar idniraeter, neither 
wa-. Don Quixote. 

There i.s a well-dres>ed and an ill dreased 
mob, both which I hate. Oil!, pro/anum 
vulf/us, et arceii. The vapid afibetatiou of the 
one is to me even more intolerable than the 
gross in.solence and brutality of the other. If 
a set of low-lived follow-s are noisy, rude, and 
boisterous to show their disregard of the rom- 
puuy, a set of fashionable eoxeombs arc, to a 
nau.seoua degree, finical and eflTeminate to show 
their thorough breeding. The one are governed 
by their feelings, however coarse and mi.sgu icied, 
which i.s something; the others consult only 
apiicarances, which are nothing, either as a 
test of happiness or virtue. Hogarth in his 
prints has trimmed the balance of pretension 
between the downright blackguard and the 
m-dhant fine gentleman nnanswerahly. It 
does not appear in Ids moral demonstrations 
(whatever it may do in the genteel letter-writing 
of Lord Cheaterfiold, or tho chivalrous rhap- 
sodies of Burke), (hat vice by losing all its 
gros8ne.ss loses lialf its evil. It heeome.s more 
contemptible, not less disgusting. What is 
there in common, for instance, hetween his 
beaux and belles, hia rakes and his coquets, 
and the men and women, the true heroic and 
ideal characters in Raphael? But his people 
of fashion and quality are just upon a par with 
the low, the selfish, the miideal characters in 
the contrasted view of human life, and are 
often the very same characters, only changing 
places. If the lower ranks are actuated by 
envy and uncharitaldene-ss towards the upper, 
the latter have scarcely any feelings but of 
pride, contempt, and aversion to tho lower. If 
the poor would pull down the rich to get at 
their good things, the ricli would tread down 
the poor as in a vine-press, and squeeze the 


last shiUhig out of their pockets and tho last 
drop of blood out of their veins. If tho head- 
strong self-will and uiinily turbulence of a 
common ale-house are shocking, what shall wo 
say to the studied insincerity, tlie insipid w ant 
of common-sense, the callous iiisemsilnlity of 
the drawing-room and hmuloir? 1 would 
rather see the fecling.s of our common nat.ure 
(for they are the same at bottom) expre.sBod in 
the most naked and unqualified way, than see 
every feeling of onr nature suppressed, stifled, 
hermetically sealed under the smooth, cold, 
glittering varnish of pretended )-efincmcnt and 
conventional politeness. The one may ho cor- 
rected by being better informed; tho other is 
iucorrigihlc, wilful, heartless depravity. I 
cannot deacrihe tho eontemjit .md dismist 1 
have felt at the tone of what would be thought 
good company, when I have witnessed the 
sleek, smiling, glossy, gratuitous assiiraption 
of superiority to every feeling of humanity, 
honesty, or principle, as a part of tho etiquette, 
the mental and moral costume, of tho table, and 
every profession of toloratiou or favour for the 
lower orders, that is, for the groat mass of our 
fellow-creatures, treated as an indecorum and 
breach of the harmony of well- regulated society. 
In short, 1 prefer a bear-garden to the adder’s 
den. Or to put this case in its extremeat point 
of view, I have more patience with men in a 
rmle state of nature outraging tho human form, 
tlian I have with apes “making mops and 
mows” .at the c.vtravaganees they have first 
provoked. I can endure tho brutality (as it is 
termed) of mobs hotter than the inhumanity of 
courts. The violence of the one rages like a 
fire; the insidious policy of the other strikes 
like a pc.stlleuce, and is more fatal and inevit- 
able. The slow poison of despotism is wor.se 
tlian tho convulsive struggles of anarchy. “Of 
all evils,” Kiy.s Hume, “anarchy is the .shortest 
lived.” Tho one may “break out like a wild 
overthrow;" but the other from its secret, 
sacred stand, operates unseen, and undermines 
the happiness of kingiKirns for ages, lurks in 
the hollow ehcflk and stures you in the face in 
the ghastly eye of want, and agony, and woe. 
It is dreadful to hear the noi.se and iqu-oar of 
•an infuriated multitude stung liy the souse of 
wrong, aud madileued by syiniiathy ; il. is more 
:ippallmg to think of the smile aiiswereil by 
other gracious smiles, of the whisper echoed 
by other assenting whispois, whicli doom tlieni 
first to despair and tlien to destruction. Popu- 
lar fury finds its counterpart in courtly servil ity . 
If every Outrage is to ho apprehended from the 
one, every iniquity is deliberately sanctioned 
by the other, without regard to justice or 
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THIS SUMJCSR MORKING. 


(leconcy. If there are watchwords for the 
rabhie, ha.Te not the polite and fashionable 
their liaekueyed phrases, their fulsome un- 
raeiinin{{ jargon aa well? Both are to me 
anathema ! 



THE .1 ESTER (JONDBMXED TO 
DEATH. 

One of the kiog.s of .Sc.aiidoroon, 

A royal jester 

Had in hia train, a gross Iiulfoon, 

Who naod to pester 
The court with tricks inopportune,' 
Renting on the highest folk-s his 
Scurvy pleasantries and hoaxes. 


It needs some sen.se to play the fool, 
Wliioh wholesome rule 
Ooourr’d not to orir jaokanapes, 

Who consequently found his freaks 
Lead to innumerable serajiea, 

And quite as many kicks and twenlcs, 
Which only seem’d to make him faster 
Try the patience of his master. 


Some sin, at Inst, heyond all measure 
Inourr’d the desperate displeasure 
Of hia serene and raging highness j 
Whether he twitch'd his most revered 
And snored beard, 

Or had intruded on the shyness 
Of the seraglio, or let fly 
An epigram at royalty, 

Kone knows his sin was an occult one ; 

But records toll ns that the sultan, 

Meaning to teriify the knave, 

I Exclaim’d --“’Tis time to stop that breath; 
Thy doom ia seal’d, presumptuous slave ! 

• . Thou stand’at oondemu’d to certain death. 
Silence, base rebel!— no replying I— 

But such ia my indulgence still 
Out of my own free griico and will 
, 1 leave to thee the mode of dying.” 


:: "Thy royal will bo done— ’tis just,” 

/ Replied the wretoh, and kiss’d the dust; 

; , "Since, my Inst moments to assuage, 

• "Four majesty’s, humane decree 
. Mns , deign’d to leave the choice to me, 

Hobaok Suit: 


THE .SUMMER MOllXIXG. 


[John Clare, Lorn in Helpstoiie, near Poimbraongh, 
Nortliamptonshire, tSth July, 1793; died COtli May, 
1804. He waa the sou of a farm-laliouier. and when a 
mere child was sent to work in the flehia. Doapite 
many privations ho managed to educate hiiUBolf, and 
in 1S19 lie was fortunate enough to secure a jmblishor 
for Iu3 first work, Poms of Km id Ltfe. The QxiavteYhj 
Setiieip, which had used Keate so hjirsMy only a little 
time heforo, spoke of Clare in the highest terms of 
piaise. The ru.stio poet was invited to hoiidun ; for a 
season ho was tlie lion of the town, ami a subscription 
was raised which provided him with an inoorae of ahont 
£45 a year. About : fifteen years aftorw.ards ho beoame 
insane ; for some time his wife nobly struggled to man- 
age him at home; but at host ho had to bo oouveyed to 
the Northampton County Asylum, whore the remainder 
of his life was passed. Previous to that calamity he 
had added to his fliwi book, The Yainge Mimlnl, The 
SheiAmfs Calendar, 1837; and the Rural Muse, 1386, 
His widow died in the spring oflSTl.] 


The cocks have now the morn foretold, 

'.I'bo sun again begins to peep. 

The shepherd whistling to his fojd, 

Unpens ami frees the captive slnisp. 

O’er pathless plains nt early hours 
The slcejiy rustic gloomy goes ; 

The dews, brush’d off fi’om grass and flowers, 
Beinoisteaing, sop lii.s hardened shues. 

AVhile every leaf that forms a shade. 

And every floweret’s silken top. 

And every shivering bent and blade, 

Stoops, bowing with a diamond top. 

But .soon shall fly their diamond drops, 

The red raund. sun advances higher. 

And stretching o’er the mountain tops 
Is gilding sweet the village npivo. 


’Tis sweet to meet the morning breeze, 
Or Hat the gurgUng of the brook ; 

Or, stretched beneath the shade of trees, 
Beru.se and pause on nature’s book, 
■When nature every sweet prepares 
To entertain our wi.sh’d delay, — 

'The images which morning wears, 

■The wakening charms of early day. 


Now let me tread the meadow paths 
While glittering dew the ground illumes. 
As sprinkled o’er the withering swaths, 

. Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes; 
And hear the beetle sound his horn, 

And heal- the gkylai-fc whistling nigh, i / 
Sprung from his bed of tufted otirii, 

A hailing minstrel of the sky. 


Tin-: HOKX-BOOK. 

g-eutleuien, ai Iio rtrivt the trade of 
aiithoKhip. will uiidoubtedlw he snrpriaod to 
titic a conmifiii weaver Imai- iiiirifielf in their 
tiiiitter.-i. But witliout paying any attention 
fo tliovn 1 ahall begin, gaily and eheerfhlly, 
the liistory of my life. One of the liiut things 
j ri'iiiernlier is. that I was Kuized, when about 
►•even yeaw old, with a sore disease, which I 
afterwards learned was the small-pox. It 
iii.'irhcd my visage vi-ry deeply, and left Iteliind 
file seeds of a di-onler whirh eo.-.t mu and 
nthur people much trouble to cure. My head 
was rendered so weak that 1 fell asleep when 
anvliody attempted to talk to me of books and 
leaVning. Heading was a sore troiiblo to me; 
and without carrying my modc.sty too far, I 
may say, that at my twelfth year I .still found j 
it necessary to spell a few words. I will not ■ 
raise 3uapicion,s of my titne.ss for authomhip by 
referring to the period when my letters first i 
liceame legible. Far the rest, however, I am 
healthy as a roach, and enjoy a liappme.s» that 
does not need to be increa.sed, but only con- 
tinued. People even a.s,sure me that the marks 
of the smalt-po.x do not distort my featurc.s, 
but only serve to ^ve me a sounder appearance 
at some little distance. I regard this, how- 
ever, as gootl-natnrcd flattery, and am eon- ■ 
vinced that a smooth red face would add to 
my beauty. On the last page of my horn-book 
.stood a red cock, which I conhl not look at 1 
without reverencing, notwifhstnudiiig, as a I 
work of art, it was one of the rudest prodiic- 
tioii.s of wood-engraving. If 1 hronght from j 
scliool a testimony of good behaviour during 
tlie day, I was sure to fiud, on tlie following 
morning, a small piece of money on the cock, 
-which my mother told mo was a gift from him 
to reward my good eonduct and encourage me 
to persevere. Such friendly means, conid not 
fail. I oppo.sed with all my might when any 
of my miseliicvons schoolfellows sought to en- 
tice mo away; and continued to spell with such 
per.“cvcrance, that the veins of my head some- 
times swelled. I became by tills means the 
I'avonrito of my teacher, Mr, Ezekiel Quartz. 
.Some tpiarvels.ome envious fellow.s named me 
the Walking Horn-book: but I did not mind 
tliis. for I enjoyed, among tlie orderly and i 
well-behaved, ,'the reputation of being the bast 
boy in the village. With the pre.sents I ob- 
tained so honourably from the red cock, I 
always ran straight to the nearest shop and 
.bought a new, and sometimes warm, cake of 


i gingerbread, whieh I usually slnured with Inna, 
who generally took care to wait for me ill the 
garden gate when she s.aw me returning. She 
was the only child of our neighbour, a poor 
widow, who earned her daily bread by running 
on errands, and was never off her feet from 
morning till night. While she iv.us tramping 
from village to village, Lina sat at the spiiiiiiiig- 
wheel, and laboured as constantly as I did at 
my book, though without lieing so well re.- 
warded. She was at that time, a.s she still is, 
the ornament of the village. Her good nature, 
and the dimple on her chin, pleased everybody. 
On my return from the ))a.stry-cook’,s, such a 
friendly smile spread over her whole face that 
I wits sometimes oldigeil forcibly to turn .away 
my eyes, in order not to give the cake iiiilirokoii 
into her hands. “Qodfred,” said she, a.s we 
silt nearone another devouring our gingerhreiid, 
“when we are lugger wo will bo miUTicd, and 
then we will live as if wc were in heaven — 
nothing hut gingerbread and seed-cake ! " This 
pleased mo, ami I resolved to keep friends with 
the rod cock: and thouglit to myself that with 
time would uome tlie meana of fnltilliag o-ur 

In my thirteenth year I was tiikon, from 
school and placed apprentice to a weaver, who 
was a rehition and friend, and who promised 
to reniomlier my weak state of health in ap- 
pointing mo my task. As I was to leave my 
mother's house I thought of nothing so much 
as how to give Lina siunething in place of the 
gingerbro:id she would no longer receive. A 
red cock, like the one in my horn-book; might 
be as good a friend to her ns to me. I copied 
the picture, thorel'M'c, carefully on another 
piece of p:iper, by hohliiig it up to the window, 
and afterwards coloured it red. When the 
work was ended 1 could scarcely wonder enougli 
at the resemblance. Towards evening 1 wont 
to the garden gate and threw a handful of sand 
against Lina’s window to inform her . of my 
presence. I already enjoyed, in imagination, 
her :istonishineiit at my de.xtcrity, and lior joy 
at my kindness. 'Wlieii she iippoared, as 1 
told her of my intended departure, anil that 
I had brought her a present of not a little 
value, she looked eagerly towards it; but when 
she s,aw the picture 1 was mortally disappointed : 
instead of the praise 1 expected she stiook her 
head and turned up her nose, almost as if she 
despised me and my work. She scarcely looked 
at it; and wrapping it up ag:iin in paper, ex- 
pressed plainly enough tliat she would rather 
have had a snlistantial cake of gingerbread 
than all the painted cocks in the world. I 
was vexed at . this contempt for my hiboiir.s; 


meiia\ired the uiignitefnl one from head to foot, I 
and in a raonieiu resolved I ivoiild tear ..myself | 
from her and never again have anything to do I 
■with her. “ Yonr .servant, Hfe Lina,” said j 
I aloud, and proudly turning on my heel, j 
stalked lordly and hastily homo, ■(vithont. pay- | 
ing any attention to her ealiing after mo. I 

i\ly eoii.sm's huu.se, whore I was lunv to dwell, ; 
was at the oppo.site end of the village, whieh I 
would not, however, liavc liindored me from : 
keeping eoinpany witli Idna, if 1 had not re- j 
s(dved to have nothing more to do witli the i 
earthly-miniled tiling, who Inid rather tickle I 
her palate than her eyes, and had no taste for | 
tlic line and noble arts. She, hoivever, sought, i 
by all her little means, to get hold of me when | 
t went to drink oofTee with iny motlieron Sun- i 
days and feast-days. .But I persisted in avoid- 
ing her, and in ehcrishiug the ill-temper she I 
had awakened by tlie unkind reeoption of the i 
pieture. 'I'lio mo.st whieh I did wa-s to show j 
myself at the window and pi'etond not to oh- I 
serve her. At ieugtli, when she found she j 
was only thrashing empty straw, she left off i 
looting after me. Only wait, tiionglit T; you I 
shall yet repent of the scornful rauuncr you ; 
treated me ; only lot me liecomc a journeyman 

The years of approntiec.ship passed away, i 
and tile day at last arrived on wliicli 1 wa.s to j 
be set free, and admitted into the jonrueyman’.s I 
guild — allowed to smoko tobacco in every corn- ! 
pany, and to walk with my cane wherever I 
pleased. As I sat at breakfast with my mother, 
and talked over tlie necessary arrangements 
for the eoming fo.itivities, the fathev-jonrney- 
miiii entered, took his place at my .side in a 
friendly way, and helped me to dcspateli the 
eoffeo. Formerly he hardly deigned to look at 
me, now ho began to telk freely and jovially, 
which pleased and exalted me prodigiously. [ | 
■was quite in, raptures, however, as my mother i 
hrouglit forth some spirits, and he, clapping i 
me on the shoulder, said, “What think you, 
i)rofcher Fred, shall we drink to our lasting 
frienrtsliip?” The ivords ran through me like 
lire My mother seemed to utter a pi’ayor for 
the continuance of our fellowship as we stood 
up, and entwining each an arm with the other, 
in this manner carried the glasses to our months 
. and emptied them. . 

Kfow was I able to snap my fingers at the 
whole world, and only found it necessary to 
muster up all my self-eoinmand that my sense 
of acknowledged worth might not be, blown np 
into folly. The reader will undoubtedly like 
to know how I was clothed on this, for me, 
important day. My coat was of dark blue. 


hanging down to my ankles, and lined with 
bright red; my waistcoat was of phisli, aJid on 
it might be seen, very uaturally drawn, tlie 
■whole planete running their course. My liuots 
were of the best calf's skin, with yellow topj. 
Bj' my especial desire my' mother had bound 
three handkerchiefs round my neck, so tliat the 
outward one readied my under lip, A long 
tail, tied w'ith new sliining ribbon, hung down 
my back, and tiie fore-part of my head wa.s 
covered with curls, wliich, after being pressed 
down by the hat, rose again into pretty ringlets 
when it was removed. In truth, for eight 
days before, my hair was pressed up in papers, 
and not taken down till the important, moment 
in wiiicli I was to show myself. In my. left 
hand I held a largo bimch of floivcr.s, in my 
riglit a silver-headed cane inherited from iny 
grandfather, and from both mj' pockot.s hung 
the corners of two flue flower- worked poeket- 
handkercliiefs. In this stately dross I began, 
about mid-day, to make the course of tlie vil- 
lage, and to Invite, according to custom, the 
niaidena to the dance whieh I was to give that 
eveamg at the sign of the Croir. I passed by 
Lina's door, however, sovoral times without 
allowing my iiiclinatious l.o conquer the re.so- 
lution I had laid down ; and if Lina was not 
entirely blind she must have known by uiy 
conduct that I had drank to nnr lasting friend- 
ship rnth the father of the journeymen, and 
had banished all recollection of our ginger- 
bread-eating years from my heart. In the 
evening, however, as all the beauties of the 
place swam past me in the waltzing circle, the 
true queen of the feast, iiroeiscly tlie con temnod 
Lina, appeared to be wanting, as the only per- 
son worthy to stand at my side. In vain did 
I frisk ami whirl with the stiff daug’hter of the 
eartwriglit in ordw to lianish tlie implea.saiit 
thoughts; the image of Lina preserved its 
place and darkened every other joy. Streams 
of perspiration and powder, from exercise and 
anxiety, flowed down my face and spoiled my 
neck-handkerchiefs. Sighing and panting, my 
partner sank on the nearest stool and gasped 
for breath. I could hold out no longer in the 
dust and vapour, but drank copiously of beer, 
stuffed my pipe, and went to the door to cool 
myself. A secret impulse I could not explain 
led me farther and fartlier, and blowing away 
the smoke as I thumped along, I found myself, 
before I knew where I was, under Lina’s win- 
dow. She sat solitary and quiet in the little 
room, dimly lighted by a lamp, and turned 
her wheel, drawing out her threads fine and 
firm, for she span as well as .any girl of the 
village. The music and- the shouts of the 


obliged lo coufetis to myself that she was 
very pretty, and tliat not oue of the giiily 
ladii-s fit the iltmcc iroolcl compare with 
lii.T. I piB-iessed, liinvuvcr, iimiheBS enough 
not to lietmy iny in-esenc.o, or to give in any 
way K.vpretision to my feelings ; yet 1 was much 
to do it, ami re^,olve(i, on iny miy 

favoiii'. Nor was this rosolntiou altered by tiio 
jolvo- of my I'oiiiiJiinioiis at iny luelaneholy 
appiMi'ani’.-, iiiit leinaincd oven lill daylight, 
wlien, wttii a eloudy liciul, I rcturut'd homo to 
give rtiysiilf up, :ift«r so niueti exertion of body 
and niind, to the sweet empire of sleep. 

It was noon, and tliu dinner ready, before 
I returned lo my nonsea on the following day, 
Tcjoieed to find that tlio honoui's and praises 
I had iiarrestod the niglit iiefore were no idle 
dreams. My motiier iiad prepared me one of 
my favourite dishe.s, ami, after inakiug up tlie 
ioss of my morning's drini: by a hearty meal, 
I turned my thoughts to the immediate exoe.u- 
tiou of my last night's plan. Aly pipe was 
lighted, and I took myself into the garden, in 
hopes that Lina, informed of my presence, 
■would find something to do there, and give me 
nil opporluiiily of .speaking to her. And, in 
truth, tlio only sou of my mother found him- 
•self , nut deceived. Ijiuu was in the garden, 
and I had nothing further to do to begin the 
conversation than to bid her good-day. which 
I did, and she answered in as friendly a way 
as if she liad been invited to the dance and 
tlie merrio.st ])ei'.son there. 'I’liis vexed me, 
hut I smdeavourod, like a man, to keep down 
the unpleu.s!int fooling, and, approaching tlie 
garden niiling as near as possible, said, in eon- 
■tiduiitial kind tone, “ I wish, dear Lina, you 
liiid lieen witli us yesterday evening ; ivo .shouted 
and huzzaed like victorious heroes, and danced 
and sprung like young doe.s, and wore all as 
tiappy as kings." 1 do not kiioiv," said she, 
with a sort of eontomptiious smile, “what 
business I hud tliere, and i tnnihle myself as 
little about it to-day as yesterday." “Yon 
may say what you please," said 1, “but you 
cannot deny that the manner in wliieh I have 
hitherto treated you has not been iridi-fferent 
to yon. You would have gladly been at the 
daiuie yesterday. Come, everything shall be 


muster up my senses to amswer such an micx- 
peeted imi ertineucc, .she had disappeared. 

. “Zounds!" said I. calling' after liur, “that 

■ was idearly, very clearly saiil,' 1. siood a 
quarter of an hour a.s if somciiody had bent 

; me, stuck my 'Hats in my side, and gnusbed my 

■ teeth, a.s 1 ondcavonred to liiid out .some way 
of revenging my wounded iioiiour. idlie had 
called me a fool ; not directly, indeed, bat in 
.such a iiiaiuicr as to nicau no otla r person Imt 
me; ami to affront me ten times more tlmn if 
slio bad ealbid me so downright. The iiKire T 

: thought oil the matter the Tiioro I became 

: doubtful and de.spondiiig. iShall 1 revenge 
myself immediately and give gidst to all the 
.scaiidat-niills of the pliu-e'l or shall I bear in 
patience an insult that the burgomaster him- 
self would condemn me for .submitting to? 
The father-journeyman occurred to me. “Ho,” 
said I to myself, “ may give me tlie best ad- 
vice how to behave myself, for he Iiaa ahoady 
had, liy virtue of his ofliec, many .such eases 
to decide. I must explain the unpleasant 
matter to liim, and be guided by ilia opinion.” 

It was Satnrdfiy, and the whole weavers' 
guild had a .sort of a bine day in conscquencie 
of tlie festivities of yesterday, and I knew that 
1 should not fail to find my frioiid at tlie Crow, 
wliere he .spent even- hour lie was not at tlie 
loom. Ho seemed ill-tempcroci, for ho sat .stiU 
mid gloomy in a coriior of tlie tiip-roora, and 
it was not till he had hoard mo command iho 
landlord to bring me a tankard of tlie right 
stuff that his cniitr.tcted cychiows e\p.iiuh>d 
to their usual cheeiTuliiess. I boagod to lie 
allowed to take my place near him, offered liim 
a glass, and told him, in a few words, of wbut 
had Just happened to me, “ Uiotlier,” .said 
he, after he had let me. tell my tale fully, 
“from all you have said to :nie, it is clour 
enough tliut, in spite of wliat the maiden said, 
and you have done, she is yet deeply and des- 
perately in love with yon." As he said this 
lie fixed his eyes on the glasses, which were 
drained dry; and I, uiKloratandiug him, gave 
a, sign to the landlord, and tliey were again 
soon filled. “Brother,” continued he, “the 
maiden felt licraelf insulted hy your neglect; 
and, iiideeil, you went too far to .slight her 
before the wliole village. However, she is 


i-hieiiy offhndod because she yet likes you; you 
are, a» it wo e, stuck on to her heiu-t. This, 
therefore, ia my advice. You rouat bear .the 
■sliaine .she ha.s pul oji you with patience, instead 
of making it the talk of everyliody. You must 
take tile title aa a piece of raaiiieu’s wit, such 
aa is to be had every day, and pay her for it 
witli a dozen good kiasc.s on the scandalous 
mouth ou the first opportunity, and afterwards 
act as it suits your heart and understanding. 

I will give you a ccrtiilcate tiuit the. fool shall 
vemaiii betwi-vt us — it shall tiesceud with us 
into the grave.'’ Tlie advice did not appear 
so bad. after some rellcction, a.s at first. 1 
thanked tlie brotherly friend with ray right 
hand, made him again promise me secrecy, 
and assured him I woiilii direct my fiitiirc eon- 
duet to Lina according to what he said. | 

Unliappily, liowovor, my promise was easier 
given than kept ; and the four weeks which 
intervened, Ixitweou ray liberation and begin- 
ning my travels passed away witiiout ray lieiug 
able rightly to undorstaiid on wliat terms ( 
stood with Lina. If she saw me liefore the 
door or in tho garden slie behaved herself well j 
and politely, but showed no .sign of imeontrol- i 
labie love. This made me mclaneholy and I 
iow-spiritod, particularly as 1 olxservod that, 
unable to make proper ros'istaiiee, I was daily 
more in love with Lina. Good counsel would 
now hiivo been valuable to me, and all the 
wi.sdom of the father-jounieyman was of no 
avail. Tlie evil was alway.s increasing. Eat- 
ing and drinking no longer pleased me. My 
pipe remained untoueliod tho whole day ; and 
my mother, who saw in my eonduet my sorrow 
at parting from home, shook lier liead with 
mal.inciioly foreboding. Lina tvas onr nearest 
neighbour, and it was impossible she should 
not know of my intention to wander through 
the wide world ; yet she did not lose tho .smallest 
part of her usual oheorfnlness. On the con- 
trary, [ remarked, when she was in her garden 
bleaching her yam, slie trnlled and liuramed 
Hutdi gay airs, that every note was like a dagger 
to my heart. .Her iidrtli made me shy and 
reserved, and wrecked every .attempt 1 made 
to speak, and perhaps he reconciled with her. 

, 1 cursed my former .stupid conduct ; whenever 
1 .saw her 1 trembled, and had not the cminage 
to approach: and declare to her my secret 
.thoughts, ; . 

On the day before my expected departure, 
my mother had . colleeted some friends to keep 
. her and me cheerful. In the evening 1. left 
the , table, went .and rapped at Lina's door, 
determined to have an explanation, and be 
icei'lain ivhat I had to hope or to fear for tlie 


future. My trouble was vain ; I could make 
nobody hear, the house appeared deserted; my 
thumiis were echoed as from a vault, and all 
the inhabitants of the spot, where I had hoped 
to find comfort, appeared dead and gone. No 
light was in her chamber, everything remained 
in quiet darkness, and tlie door, was firm against 
all my attempts to enter. Afterward.s I heard 
that Lina had been called away before noon to 
her mother, who had lieen taken suddenly ill 
in one of the neighbouring villages, and that 
she was not likely to return for some days. 
Every spark of liope was now extinguished. 
It was decided that I was quite iiuUiTerent to 
her, and I ought not to think of regaining the 
favour I had so fooli-slily lost. 

If the father-jounieyman could now have 
given his opinion, ho w'ould have advised me 
to resign myself to my fate, to banish tlie 
maiden from ray thoughts, and throw out my 
hook for a new prize. ' He, however, had seen 
fifty springs, and 1 wa.s in my eig'liteoiith year. 
Wliat was I to do? It was scarcely possible to 
postpone my departure for a few days and trust 
to Ijina's return, even if I were disposed to. 
bear with the taunts of my comrades as a 
mother’s spoiled child, for I had taken a solemn 
farewell of all my friends and relations. Sor- 
rowful, therefore, I packed up my knapsack, 
stowed away carefully the hoarded and tha 
colleetod money my mother had provided me, 
and, after a sleepless night, .started at day- 
lireak, accompanied by some guild cuinpiuiiom} 
to the next village, and thus wandered in a . 
very melancholy mood from my native place 
into the wide world. 

More than lialf a year did I traverse back- 
wards and forwards the holy Komaii enipirc 
without finding it iiecc-ssary to seek , employ- 
ment. The money my motlior had given me 
was siifflcient to keep mo, and the picture of 
Lina wliich I oariiod in my heart prevented 
the time from being wearisome. At noon I 
readily sought the cool shade by the .side of 
some .stream, to look over the images of former 
times that were stored up in my memory. Eor 
wholo hours 1, fixed my gaze on the red cock, 
which I had preserved as my best friend, and . 
carefully placed in my letter-case on leaving 
home. The sight of my gingerbread buyer, 
recalled, as if present, all the pleasures he, and, 
ail tlie sorrows his copy, had procured me. , In , 
living clearness the days stood before me, iil 
which Lina placed me at her side, called me, 
her little Fred, and talked of our future, mar- 
riage. I cursed the passionate haste with which 
I separated from her on the unhappy evening, r, 
the proud, overlooking by- Which ,1 made her 


tiniler.stHiiti my displeasure for several years, 
and the rude eoiifliic't by wliieh I at last had 
put the crown on niy insult. I vva.s penetrated 
with shame and repentance as I recalled all 
this; and not seldom I began to paui-sli myself, 
hv pinching my own nose, tvlien I reflected 
my own misconduct Lad depn-ived me of the 
maiden's favour; and at timesi the Wood would 
rise in my liead till I became almo.st mad. 
Always, 1 confess it, have I been a desperate 

As iintumn. iiiiwcvcr, appTo:iclie(l, and iny 
money was nearly at. an end, my wandering 
iiuoccnpicd life was neoe-S-sarily put a stop to. 
Territicd to lind inyKclf without a home for the 
winter, and at. the prn.speet of being obliged to 
hug ray bread travelling on the highw'uys, I 
resolved to suppress my love fVtr freedom, and 
to obtain some oeeuiiaTion by which I could he 
soeure against want through tiio winter. With 
this intention I turned my .stops towards a 
large town, in wliieli I Imped to Hud employ- 
ment. The .steeples were already visible from 
a height wliou I put my liand by accident in 
my pocket, and, to my great grief, missed 
Juy letter-ease, wliieh clearly appeared to have 
do.seended through a hole gradually formed. 
Though I eonld readily have re.signed all the 
other papers th.at it contained, I could not i 
bring myself to give up the cock, which in 
former times had procured me so many cujoy- 
nieuts. I returned without dehiy on my steps, 
ami sought, by every me.aiis, to rueover my , 
lost treasure. In vain did I go back ten miles, i 
poking and creeping on all sides — it was lost 
■ forever. 

As night came on and I was exhausted, I 
was obliged to seek a place of repose. Soon 
afterwards I reached a solitary public-house, 
where I hoped to find what I wanted, with 
something to eat for money and fair rvords. 
The room was full of carriers, surjYuinde<l with 
thick clouds of smoke, wdro were terrifying one 
another with numerous talcs of ghosts and | 
murder. I took my place in a corner, got 
sometihing to oat, and could not but express 
now and then, by a smile, ray surprise at the 
creiUiUty of these rude people. At the end of 
half an hour a tall elderly man, of . a sallow 
complexion, came in, wlwm 1 took for a rich 
dealer in cattle, as he threw off his greatcoat, 
and discovered Ills ginllc well loaded with 
nianey. He called, in a commanding voice, 

V for something to eat, and was immediately 
served ; while a stulfed arin-clniir, dr.awn ont 
of the neighbouring chamber, showed that the 
people were disposed to respect him. As he 
sat himself at his ease, ho said, showing my 


letter-case, “ I Imvo found on the roaii n tmeket, 
which may perhaps lie of value: and now lor a 
look .at the contents." “Worthy sir,’’ I cx- 
claimcdj rising up and approaching wiOi beg- 
ging gestures, “ the letter-case in yimr liand.s 
belongs to me: I lo.st it, and I will immedi- 
ately tell you what it contains. In the middle 
there is a red cock : on all the otiier papers and 
parts of the book yon will And the name of 
Lin;t written in all soTt,.s of lotter.s.” •' (lood, 
good,” said the man, interrupting mo, aftor 
he h:rtl thrown a hasty glance over the lettev- 
c:tse,: “here, take it; God forbid I should ap- 
j.iropriate another per.s.m's property to myself. ” 
Nobody could norv be liappiur than 1. I 
lliaukod the linder a thoiisuml times, ;ind went 
out into the garden to give myself up uudis- 
tiirlmd to tlic pleasure of ag:iin possessing my 
treasure. It was a cool dear autumn evening; 
the Idood-rcd moon was .just rising; and no- 
tiling but the falling loavca now and ttien broke, 
witli a liglit rustling, the general stillness. I 
had hardly seated myself in a tliick arbour at 
the end of the garden, to give my.self up to . 
tlie fancies which drove tliickly through mo, 
when I hoard, on the outside of the phmldng, 
the tread of a foot, and immediately after a 
conversation between two persons, of which, 
though they spoke low and cautiously, I lost 
not a syllable. “As I say, Matthew,” said 
one, “ we have no occasion to hurry ourselves; 
Steiimcker is iu the house refreshing him- 
self. Ho does not sleep tliore, and I know for 
certain ho means to be iu the city to-morrow as 
early as po.ssible. His girdle is well filled, and 
his only weapon is a stick, which will break 
iu pieces at tlio first .stroke. It will be easy , 
to manage liim, therefore, :ind even to get rid 
of him altogether, should it be necessary. ” 

“ He docs not want for courage,” was the 
answer: “ he will defend him.solf like a devil, 
you may bo sure. Wc mu.st give him a squeaker 
tpiickly or all will go wrong, I tell you. The 
.suve.st place will lie the hollow oak by the cross- 
road. We will hide our.selves behind tlie hush, 
and as he rides carelessly past we will dart on 
him like lightning, give him the needful, and 
share the ready hotwi.xt us — aiul with tliat 
enough." Tliose wret(:hc.s went away after 
saying this, T moved wiiitionsly out of rny 
hiding-plaee, crept through a hole iu the g;irdou 
wail, and saw two liroad-shonldered fellows 
walking away over a stubbie field towards a 
wood, which was moat likely the intendeil 
scone of their future exploit. 

Overjoyed to be able to render tiro finder of 
the letter-case such an. important service, for 
I (lid not doubt that he was the ohjeef. of this 


villainy, I hiislMied buck to the house to warn 
him of the plot. It was strangely alfoctiug to 
Bee him sitting with a cheerful eountonance, 
'tuite free from the slightest suspieion of what 
was hanging over him. At the moment, in 
fact, he was telling the iandiord that he in- 
tended soon to give up his present employment, 
and return, with the property he had aequired 
daring twenty years’ w'andering about, to Ida 
native place, and there for the future to lead 
a (pilot, .steady, peacoalde life. As he was rising 
to depart 1 went <ip to him, and, elapping him 
on tliuHlimilder. said,“ Isyournamo.Steinackcr, 
sir'i'” ■' At year service,” said he; “lint my 
name is no seerot and he appeared rather 
asloiii.shed ai. my nianner of adilresaing liim. 
“Then 1 can give you a little jiieee of infor- 
mation,” I eontinned, “wlneli is worth your 
while to attend to, and may lustonisli you. . You 
would he dead to-night, sir. but for the red 
cock.” With this I explained to him wlial I 
had lieard in the garden, word for word. “Tlie 
devil !" said he, mneh surprised, and with 
evident agitation. " Now I understand wdiat 
that (allow meant who tollowad mo the whole 
day yesterday. Quite riglit, 1 must pa.ss iiy 
a hollow oak to go to the city.” “There stood 
a convent there formerly,” said the landlord, 
“and we call the oak Margaret’s Tree, because 
a nun of that name still plays the ghost there. 
Tile seoundrela are not stupid ; they could not 
have selected a better place, for noliody of tins 
neiglihourliood will venture near the oak after 

Preparations were immediately made to take 
the two vagabonds and deliver them up to 
justice. The landlord collected every person 
who was capable of caii’ying arms and -would 
engage to assist. Steinacker made the plan of 
attack. [ armed myself witlr a hay-fork, and 
■ was placed in the reseiTe, that, in case of 
retreat, I might, at least, have the office of 
loader. lUverything sucecoded to onr wdsh. 
The wood was .surrounded, and all our parties i 
marched in to the hollow oak with .as little i 
noise as possilde. The rogues were not aware I 
of our approach till we were so close and so 
superior that there was no possibility of escape. I 
Noth were pinioned immediately, their weapons 
taken from them, and both brought in tidnmph i 
to the pablie-house, where they were so closely i 
secured till they eonid be delivered up to the 
magistrates, that 1 would not have been, for | 
■a great, deal, in their situation, , 

Sueh riotous joy now took place as was pro- 
hiihly never before seen, Steinacker felt him- 
self disposed to he generous, from his wonder- 
ful escape, and treated the whole society. So i 


much w'sis di'unk, that, at length, it was diffi- 
cult to understand a single word from the noi.se. 
Steinacker took me aside, called me his guardian 
! angel, kissed me and hugged me, in the warmth 
of his gratitude, till my bones clattered, and 
I was obliged to escape from his grasp to draw 
breath. In vain I repeated that I h.id little 
share in B.aving him, and tliat ho owed ids pre- 
semtion entirely to the red cock. He would 
not listen to me, and it was with difficulty I 
could prevent Irini from giving me the lialf 
of his money by assuring him that he had 
beforehand richly rewarded me in returning 
the letter-ease. He was astonished, shook his 
head in unbelief, and became curious to know 
how a tiling so inconsiderable in his eyes 
should have so great a value in mine. The 
whole conduct of the man, since I lirst saw 
him, had inspired me with eonfidenco, and I 
did not be-dtate to satisfy his curio.sity by re- 
lating the liistory of the red cock, and all the 
cireumstances of my attachment to Lina, in 
such a copious manner as might be expected 
from this being the first opportunity I Iiad 
had since louring home of pawing oat my Ml 
heart. He appeared leas aatonislicd at my 
history than at hearing the name of my native 
village .and the names of our neiglibours. He 
rose from table, took a turn or two in the room, 
ag,ain took his place by my side, and with ex- 
traordinary gesture.s encouraged me to proceed 
in my story. I expressed to him my surprise 
at his evident confusion, and inquired what 
circumstances in my story liad excited such 
strong feelings, He shook his head but spoke 
not, and continued to listen to me, and asked 
a thousand minute questions, wliilo ho atten- 
tively examined my countenaneo; so that, 
altogether, his conduct affected me in .a very 
•strange and -wondorful manner. 

In the meantime the whole company had 
made themselves drunk at his expense, and in 
the joy of his heart ho had also somewhat 
muddled his head. I was the only sober per- 
son amongst them all. Suddenly one of them, 
made hold and quan-elsome by liquor, had tho 
impertinence to call my courage in question, 
and impudently to say, tli.at, when the attack 
ivas made on the two hedge-thieves, 1 had 
made a rapid side movement, had jumped over 
a. hedge, and, as pale as death, had concealed 
myself in a ditch. At this scandalous (I may 
boldly call it) lio the whole company broke out 
into such an immoderate fit of laughter that 
the -windows shook. 12ven Steinacker joined 
in it, and appeared for a moment to forget all 
tlie gratitude his wonderful deliverance had 
before excited. I was excessively vexed; though 



I cinU';!Vi<i!ri'd lu if I dif! not fuel tlie 

jnriuit, and .‘‘itiil nothing in ray own defence. 
Wlieii the cnrajiany, however^ overiiowered by 
drink, had all sunk into sleep, I seized my. 
knapsack, found my iviiy out through an oi)eu 
window, and, before a .soul rvas on the road, . 
set out in the first fog.s of the morning to pur- 
sue iny joiiruey. My .manner of escaping pre- 
renled any pur.smi knowing wiuit wiia become 
of iiie ; and .Steinackor’.s oiKorts to find mu, of 
whu'li I nfterwtirds heard, were unavailing, 
hecatise f could pi-ocure no n'ork in the city to 
winch ho wa.s aoiug, iitiil was oliliged, on the 
following day, to suck another home. . I was 
afterward.s more fortunate ; and though sitting 
behind a loom now apjieared a monotonous 
mion-aidi! life, yi;t ] was obliged to submit, 
and happy, Irv this means, to obtain food. I 
was fortimali; in making niy.-elf .agreeable by 
the guodnc.s,s of my viuinuor.s and my industry, 
and I hud many occasions to know that a man 
becomes immediately interesting to the other 
sox when hia incliineholy and solitarine-ss give | 
them to under-stand that lie ewries in his i 
bo.som the unhealing woumls of an unfortunate | 
attachment. j 

The reader will scarcoly be interested by I 
anything concerning the several masters tvhom ' 
I sem'ti, nor by anything eoneerniug the : 
masters’ daughters, who .severally appeared to , 
cherish a soft and kind regard for me. I shall ' 
therefore puss over a period of two years and 
a half, and again take up my story, as a letter 
at tlii-s time recalled me home, by the news 
that my mother wa.s dangerously ill. 

It was on a beautiful spring evening, after 
a long journey of nearly three hundred miles, 
that .1 approached my native village. It would 
be in vain to attempt to describe my feelings 
when I first saw the aged pines on a hill in the 
dorgyimm’s garden, ri.sing far and proudly 
aliovB the other surrounding trees. Doubt and 
anxiety, curiosity and desire, fear and hope, 
followed one another rapidly through my 
troubled mind ; my heait beat quick, and the 
perspiration stood in great drops on my fore- 
liead as I entered my mother’s house at the j 
iieginning of night. From her sick- lied she 
stretched out her arms to ■welcome me ; over- 
powered liy sorrow and grief I threw my.self 
on my knees be.side her ; speechless sighs were 
onr only greeting after our tlirce years’ separa- 
tion, and it was only by teaM that our hearts 
were made easy. A single glance at the scanti- 
ness of tlie furniture convinced me that many 
unpleasant ch.anges had taken place during 
my absence, and that my mother had become 
much poorer than wlien I left home. Her was 


1 long in learning that she had lieen reduced 
to the greatest poverty hy having been rolilied 
and by a very long siidcncss. This news de- 
stroyed all my courage, and all the hopes 1 
had nourished till this moment were at once 
overthrown, Ifotlung was, however, to he 
gained by giving myself up to the gloomy 
de.spair tluit at first .seized me. Uourage and 
exertion were nece.ssary, for on me now dc- 
jiended my sick and afieetionate parent. Bome- 
tliiug must be immediately done to .stop iu- 
ereasiiig misery. 1 gas'e up at once and for 
ever my plan, long uoiuiskcd in secret, of gain- 
ing hack Lina’s alfcetiouH. It was not po.s- 
ailile, under my circumstances, to talk to her 
of love; and 1 employed in.v.seif in proiairing, 
by movtigagiug our house, as much inoiicy as 
would buy me the nece.ssary materials for car- 
rying (111 my trade. It was witli diifiiiilty I 
gained my cuds. Tlic bouse was old and in 
want of repairs. Wind and rain found a free 
passage in many places, and it promised, ere 
long, to fall entirely in ruins. Noliody, there- 
fore, liked to lend me money on it, and it cost 
me much trouble beforo I could place myself 
ill a situation to begin work, laveii then I 
was in want of employers : the guild funds 
were e.xtrcmcly low, and with a .-orrowful heart 
did I see our situation growing daily worse. 
Xot to make my joyless existence still more 
miserable, I had earefuHy avoided any com- 
munication with Lina, and had only saluted 
her in passing, when T liad earefuUy turned 
away my eyes as speedily as possible. I had, 
however, remarked that the clmrnis of youthful 
grace and loveline-ss were still spread over her 
in all their former full mcasui’e. I was sepa- 
rated only by a wall from the most aircetion.ate 
of all the daughters of Eve; and yet separated, 
hy uneounucralile diflienlties, for ever. I 
wandered about, when I reficcted on this, like 
a miserahlo criminal, and was incapable of 
ontertainmg one i)lea.sant thought. 

One evening, as I sat at the window in thi.s 
melancholy mood, I heard the noise of a car- 
riage, which stopped at oar neigliliours door, 
and, in spite of the feeble tight, I saw Lina’s 
mother descend and enter the house in eomiiany 
with a man, and the carriage immediutoly 
drove olT. " I’ei'hapa Lina’s bridegroom !’’ was 
my first thought, which, with anxiety, weighed 
heavy on my soul. Nor eould I get rid of this 
supposition liy all tlie arts of reason. To 
ulitain certainly, or to relieve the lioiTid fear, 
if possible, I quitted tlie house, and pryed into 
Lina’s. The little room into which I looked 
was well lighted, and formed, from the com- 
fort, which apparently reigned there, a strong 
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touU-iuil H'ith (im- ihvelliiig. It was not poasible 
this altei'iition could have been otteeted by the 
apitming-wUeel ; and the whole riddle would 
have been inexplicable, had not a closer in- 
speetion of the persons sitting at table cleared 
it np. With astonishment I saw that the man 
who had accompanied Lina’s mother into tlie 
honse was Steinaidccr. He appeared quite at 
hoitio, Lina sat close liy bis side, and liad lier 
arm laid in a innst familiar manner on bis 
slmiiider. Uor gesfaims were so cbcerl'iil, and 
she appeared so perfectly friendly with Stein- 
acker, that I cried for vexation. Immediately 
I thought I had foimd the clue to the whole 
matter. (Jn that evening, so full of adven- 
tures, when Stoiuaekor bud questioned me so 
closely about Lina and her mother, I had dis- 
played my eio(iuence at tlio expense of my 
discretion ; and, in the fiilnes.s of my heart, 
had sketched so charming a picture of Lina 
that he had lieen tempted to visit her, had 
. found appearance justify my praises, and had 
thought her an admirable assistant in that 
quiet plan of life lie meant to follow. He liad 
fallen desperately in love with her — how eould 
it be otherwise? — had thrown his well-stuffed 
purse on the table, and evciytbing was right. 
These were the tliougUts with which I left my 
post of observation, mid returned homo bitterly 

[t might be perhaps some liour-s after this 
when Steinacker enlered our house. Ho was 
perhaps astonished at the appearance 1 made, 
sitting still and silent in the corner, lor it was 
some time before he was able to speak. At 
length he began to reproach me for my secret 
flight from the puhlic-hou.se — spoke of a distant 
relationship betweon him and Lina’.s mother — 
alluded to the service I had rendered him, and 
said he still cherished the wish to show me his 
. gratitude, I repeated that I was already re- 
. warded, and assured him that I was now, ns 
then-j far from wishing to make any use of his 
offer, He called ino ohstinato and capricious, 
spoke in a dark sort of manner of domc.stic 
corafoi-tiS, and closed his tiresome conversation 
by making nio an offer of buying onr old 
house, I was glad to get rid of him iiy refer- 
ring him for an answer till to-morrow. On 
this he left me and took up Ids night's quartern 
at OUT neighbour's, , 

My ino tiler, on my representation that it - 
was impossible we could retain and ropaii' our 
house, consented to part with it, and the con- 
ilract for selling it to Steinacker was eonelnded . 
without ranch difficulty. What he offered and 
gave for it was ;a mere trifle, , but my wish to : 
get far away from Lina made me readily accept 


it; and after paying all our debts a little re- 
mained for a time of greater need. We hired 
a house at the fartlior end of the village; and 
the impatience of the new proprietor drove us 
speedily away from tlie place where we had 
passed so many years. We felt this severely, 
but I was doomed to be yet more humiliated. 
My loom w,as scarcely erected in our now liou.so 
when Steinacker sent me a large parcel of yam 
to weave into linen as quickly ami as well ii.s 
po.s3ibie. It wa.s the first work I had reeaivod 
since I had been admitted a mastei-, Lina’s 
hand might be traced in the fineness and 
equality of the thread, and thus my first per- 
formance was to form a part of her dowry. In 
a sorrowful mood 1 began the piece, and eliose 
rather to labour at night when everything 
about me was still. 

In the meautimo I learned that our former 
house and the neighbouring one wore pulled 
down, and that a new stone one was building 
in their place with great liasto. This rvas 
sufficient reason for my hastening with the 
web, which, as I had little else to do. was soon 
completed, it was sent home, and ns it was 
exti'emely disagreeable to me to think of being 
paid for it, poor as I wiis, I imagined a thou- 
■saiul means of rejecting any reward which 
might he ottered. My enre.s were, how'ever, at 
present ill-founded, ateinaekor said nothing 
of payment, hut expressed his satisfaction at 
the work, a.nd sent mo another parcel of yarn 
to ho woven into cloth. In this manner the 
summer pa.ssed gradually away, no smile had 
ever mixed with the melancholy that had now 
become habitual to mo. My mothoi', indeed, 
had rccovei-ed so miuih as to lie at present out ' 
of danger, but this Wii.s the only oonsolatjon I 
enjoyed. 

By my retired manner of living I can safely, 
say I had no hand in unfairly spreading my 
reputation as a clover weaver, hut in truth, 
such an account was gradually given of me. 
Good friends may, perhaps, have spoken of 
me; perhaps Steinacker himself; but certain it 
is, that at this time I had more work than 
two persona could perform. The second well 
for him had long been (lone and he said no- 
thing of payment. 1 could not believe tliat 
he had guessed my w’ishes, and though 1 felt 
contented with Ilia silence, I was at a loss to 
■explain it. At length he appointed me to 
come to him at a particular hour on a Sunday 
evening, requesting me at tlie same time to 
,stay to supper with him, I went at the ap- 
pointed hour, but with the firm determination 
mfrefnsing all payment, and of leaving liim to 
eat his supper alone; and now, for the first 
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fiiTK;, I >a-,v til!; now housti, w))ioh I Ii;ul liitlicrtn 
i-nri'iHHv avuidoii. The uwiier roucivetl me in 
a elicorfttl room olose to the door^ asked me to 
sit at a tahlo covorod with a green eloth, and 
requested my aeeouiit,. Now began our dis- 
pute. f porsisteii I liad no aceoniit to .give, 
tlmt I was happy in thi.s way to show my 
'.'■ratitude for the money advanced on our house, 
;ind that- I had always resolved not to take 
aiiythiiiE: for the linen, lie .said tlie workman 
»vus worthy of his hire; tiiat he could not hear 
of .such untimely generosity: tlcit I was an 
obstinate Iciiow. hut that he knew a way to 
Imiid me, which lie woiihl soon employ, if I 
did not give in. In tlie iidd.st of our dispute 
.s.ome.l)o(ly ring at tlie outer door: Steimiefccr 
opened it, ami, Itv tlie ;iid of tlie liglit in the 
roum. i siw a female, whom I IicJicvcd to he 
my motlior. Tiiis supfio.sition added consider- j 
ably to my confusion, and, when Stcimickor 
returned, ae [ w;i!i;igaiu defeuding my opinion, 
and conatantiy bluudoring from one tiling to i 
anoilicr, I at last said the yarn was .spun by 
Lina, and that tliero was no nece,ssity for a 
third person to interfere between us. At this 
moment Steinackor elapiied ids hand.s and 
iaug'lied aloud. To my a'tonislmient a .side- 
door opened, and Lina, with her mother and 
my own, entered. I .stood as if rooted to the 
spot, felt as if all ray limbs were paralyzed, 
and stared at tliem all, one after another, with- 
out saying a word. Steinaeker put an end to 
this by conduetiug Lina to me, and assuring 
me that the elected of my heart had always 
been true to mo, and that, now he had done 
everytliing ncce.ssary to cancel an old debt, 
nothing was wanting to complete our liiippi- 
ne,ss, if the interference of a third jierson was 
not tleelared to ho of no uae or value. But 
who could tiiink this? It now turned out that 
Steinaeker was a half-lmitlier of Lina’s mother, 
.and had ro-sided licre a twelvemonth, constantly 
occupied in carrying a pro.ject into execution 
he had formed on the. first evening of our 
wonderfiil aciiimintance. There was no decep- 
tion: Lina living on my arm, I could press her 
to my heart ; and the founder of our fortnne.s 
wi.shed us happiness and joy by his smile.s. 

“ i.s it pos.-iible,” said I to Lina, "that you 
have constantly thought of our former friend- 
ship, though I insulted you .so rudely? Can' 
you always have loved mo, when I formerly 
treated you so ill?" “Always,” said she, with 
a glance that was more convincing than her 
words; “and I have even preserved more care- 
fully than, from circumstances, you suppose, 
perhaps, the present which I formerly received 
from .vour hand.” At these words she drew 


away the green cloth, and, with joyful sur- 
'prise, I there .saw the very red cock which 1 
myself had formerly iniule for her. He was 
now iiaated on the middle of the talile, and 
destined to bo the iastiiig onuiraont of tliis 
piece of furniture. A paper with the nuigis- 
trate’s seal lay near it. Times and oust .mis 
change," said Steinaeker. “ li'ormerly tlie 
cock gave you pennies to sali.dy your boyi.-.h 
appetites; now in; give.s you a sloiie-buill. hou.''c 
to dwell ill, and large eiiou.gh fur you to supply 
old Steinaeker with a place of repose for 1 lie 
riwt of his diivs." “ The cock," .^aid 1, “ liini 
no need to .give any orders on this point," 
Here, then, do 1 gaily and cheerfully, us I 
began, conclude my uarratioii. 1 live in a 
well-built, airy, roomy house, have been for 
Korae^timo united to Lina, rejoice in the daily 
increase of my hu.siuc.'.s, and t‘\])cct shortly 
that a young Godfred will hail me with i.hc 
name of father. 

Fimii the German of PilAIzi!;,. 


TO A IVATEEFOWL. 

Wliithor 'midst falling dew, 

TOile glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursuo 
Thy solitary way V 
Vainly the fowler's eye 

Might niafk thy distant flight to do thee wrot®, . .' 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky. 

Thy liguie floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 

Or where the luokiiig billows rise and sink 

On the uhafed ocean sldeV 

There is a Power, who,so care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 

The desert and illlmitahlo air— 

Lone wandering. Imt not lost. 

All day thy wings have fann'd. 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere— 

Yet stoop not, iveary, to the welonme land, 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil sliall ead ; 

Soon shalt thou lliid a summer home, and rest, 

And scream among thy follows ; reeds shall herid. 
Soon, o'er thy sholtcred iicst. 

Thmi'rt gone ; the ahyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet. ou my heart 

Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not 80011 depart. 

He who, from zone to zone. 

Guides through the homidless sky thy certain flight 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my stops aright. 


y. 0. BurAtiT. 
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!'j imliii^h, null 1 wtre to l>o suiimumed lo at- 
toiui, liuit. ! niiu'iit j^ive an afcount. of mine, I 
think 1 eould tnilj say, wliat perhaps few 
poets could, tliat tiiongh 1 have no objection, 
to iiu-t.tiivfc coii^cimeuces, if any such should 
follow, they are nut my aim; much less is it | 
my tinililtum to cxiiibit myself to tlio world as 
a genius. What then, say-s Mr. President, 
can [iicsibly be your inofivc? I answer, wit.li 
.1 bun- ■ -AiiiU'C-ment. There is notliing but 
tills — no occupation witliin the compass of my 
small i-pluae, poetry c.iscepted, that can do 
uiiicli towards diverting tliat train of melan- 
elmlj' tlioughts wliich, wlien I am not thus 
eiiiploycil, are ibr over pouring tliemselvcs in 
upon 1110. And if I did not publish what 1 
.rrite, I could not interest myself .siiHiciently 
in inv own sui'cess to make tin amiiscnicnt of 
it. 


Whoever nieaits to take my jiliiz will find 
iiiniaolf sorely perplexed in seeking fur a tit 
oceasioii. That 1 shall not give him one, is 
certain; and if he steals one, lift must bo as 
cunning and quick-sighted a thief as Autolyeus 
himself. Hia best course will be to draw a | 
face, and call it mine, at a venture. They i 
who have not seen me these twenty years will 
say, It may possibly bo a striking likencs.s I 
now. though it bears no roscmbUuce to wliat I 
he was ; time makes great alterations. Tliey 
wlio know me bettor will say perli.aps, Tlioiigli I 
it is not perfectly the thing, yet there is some- ' 
what of the cast of hie counteiiance. If the i 
nose was a little longer, and the eliin a little '■ 
shorter, the oye,s a little smaller, and the fore- 
. head a little more protuberant, it would be 
just the man. And tbu.s, without seeing mo 
at all, the artist may repre.sent me to the 
public eye with as much oxactne.s,s as yours 
has be.stowed upon you, though, 1 sujipose, tlie 
original was full in his view when ho made the 


I have often promised myself a laugh with ! 
you about your pipe, but hayo always forgotten 
it when I have lieen writing, and at present I 
am not much in a laughing humour. You will 
observe, however, lor your comfoit and the 
honour of that same pipe, that it hardly falls 
within the line of my censare. You never 
fumigate the ladies, or force them out of com- 
pany; nor do yon use it as an incentive to 
bard drinking. Your triends, indeed, have 
reason to complain that it frcqneiiUy deprives 
them of the pleasure of your own conversation 
while it leads yon either into your study or 
your garden; but in all other respects it is as 


innocent a pipe as can bo. Smoke away, there- 
fore ; and renieiiiber that if one puet has coii- 
' demiiod the practice, a better than lie, the 
^ witiy and elegant Hawkins Browne, has been 
j wann in the praise of it, 

I ' Nov. 30, 1783. 

My de.\r FniK-N’i), — i have neiUior long visits 
, lo pay nor to receive, nor la.die,s to Bjieiid lioiirs 
I in telling me that wliich miglit be told in tive 
miunle.s, yet often find my.sc-lf obliged to be an 
economist of time, and to make tlic most of a 
' short opportunity. Let our .station he as re- 
tired as it may, tlierc is no want of playtbii!g.s 
and avocations, nor inucii need to seek them, 
i in tlii.s world of oiir.s. riHsiiies.s, or what jirc- 
i seuts itself to us Under that imposing eliaracter, 

I will find us out, even in the stillest retreat, 

I and plead its importance, however trivial in 
i reality, us a just demand upon cmr attention, 
i it is wonderful how by means of such real or 
' seeming ncce.ssities my time is stolen away. 

1 I have just time to observe that time is short, 
.and by the time I have made tlie observation, 
time is gone, i iiave wondered in former days 
at the patience of the antediluvian world; that 
they could endure a life almost millenary, avith 
.so little variety as seems to have fallen to their 
share. It is probable that they had much fewer 
employments than we. Their affairs lay in a 
narrower compass; their liliraries were indif- 
ferently furnished ; pUilosopliical re.scavches 
were ean-ied on with mucli le:ss industry and 
acuteno.'S of penetration ; iiud fiddles, perhaps, 
were not even invented. IIow then eonld 
.seven or eight hundred years of iifo be .support- 
able? I liavo asked this que.5tiou formerly, 

1 and been at u loss to resolve it; but 1 think I 
I can answer it mnv. I will .siip2io.'0 my.so!f born 
.a thousand years before Kotih was born or 
thought of. I vise with the sun; I worslii]i; I 
prciiare my breaklii.st; I .swallow a bucket of 
goat’s-milk, and a dozen good sizable cakes. 
I fasten a now string to my bow, and my 
youngest boy, a lad of about thirty yeav.s of 
age, having played with my arrow.s till he has 
slriiqicd off all the feathers, I find myself 
obliged to rcpiiir them. The morning is thus 
spent in prei>aring for tlie chase, and it is 
become necessary tliat I sliould dine. 1 dig 
up my roots; I wa.sli lliciu; I boil tlieiii; I find 
them not done enough; 1 boil tliein again; my 
wife is angry; wc dispute; we settle the point; 
but in the meantime the five goes out, and 
must be kindled again. All this is very anni.s- 
iug. I hunt; I bring bome the prey: with the 
skin of it I mend an old coat, or I make a new 
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Olio. By tills time the daj' is far spent; T feci 
myself fiitigueil uiid retire to rest. Thus what 
with tilling the ground, and eating the fruit 
of it, liuiiting. and walking, and rnnning, and 
mending old eliitlies, and sleeping and rising 
again, i can supiiose an inhabitant of the 
priiiioval world so much occupied, as to sigh 
over the shortness of life, and to find .at the 
end of many centuries, tliat they liad all slipped 
throneli hia fingers, and were passed away like 
a shadoir, lyhat wonder then that I, who 
live ill a day of so mncli greater refineirienl., 
when there is so much more to ho wanted, and 
wished, and to lie enjoyed, should feel myself 
now and then pinched in point of opportunity, 
and at some loss for leisure to fill four sides of 
a sheet like this? Thus, however, it is, and 
if the niieieiit geiitlemoii to whom I have re- 
ferred, and their complaints of the dispropor- 
tion of time to the oeeasiona they had for it, wilt 
not serve me as an o.vrnse, I must oven plead 
guilty, and confess that I am often in basic 
when I have no good reason for being so. 


TO THE SAME. 

March 10, 1785. 

My deab Fbiekd, — You will wonder, iio 
doubt, when 1 tell yon that I write upon a 
card-table ; and will be still more snrpriseil 
when I add, that we breakfast, dine, sup upon 
a card-table. In shoit, it servos all purposes, 
except the only ono for which it was originally 
designed. The solution of this mystery shall 
follow, iGiSt it should run in your head at a 
wrong time, and should piiszlo you, perhaps, 
when yon are on the point of ascending .your 
pulpit; for I h.avfl hoard you say, that at such 
seasons your mind is often troubled with im- 
perlineut intrusions. Tlie round table, which 
we formerly had in use, was tmeqnal to the 
pressure of my superineumbcut breast and 
elbows. When 1 wrote upon it, it creaked and 
tilted, and, by a variety of ineonveniont tricks, 
disturbed the process. The fly-table was too 
slight and too small; the square dining-table, 
itoo: heavy: and too largo, ocenpying, when Its 
leaves were spread, ;ilino.st the whole parlour; 
iwid the sideboard-table, having its station at 
too great a divstance from the fire, and not 
being, easily shifted out of its place and into 
it again, by reason of its size, was equally un- 
: fit fpr niy , purpose. The card-table, therefore,, 
which; had for sisteen years been banished as 
more lumber, — the card-table, which is covered 
l iwith green; baize, and , is therefore preferable 
, tO;,any, other that : hag a slippery surface, --the 
card- table, that stands firm and never totters. 


— is advanced to the honour of assb-sting itse 
upon my scribbling occasions; and, because wo 
choose to avoid the trouble of making freiiiujut 
changes in the poidtion of our houseliohi fur- 
niture, prove.s equally serviceable upon all 
others. It has cost us now and then the dowufal 
of a glass: for, when covered with a table- 
cloth, the fi.sh-ponds are not easily discerned; 
and not being seen, are sometimes as little 
thought of. But having numerous good quali- 
ties which abundantly compensate that .single 
inconvenience, we spill upon it our eoflee, our 
wine, and our ale, without murmuring, and 
resolve that it shall bo our table .still, to the 
exelusioii of all others. Not to be tedious, I 
will add but one more eireumstanee upon the 
subject, and that only because it will impress 
upon yo;i, as mneh as anything that I have siikl, 
a sense of the value we set upon its escritorial 
capacity. — Parched and penetrated on one aide 
by the heat of the fire, it has opened into a 
large fissure, which pervades not the inouldiiig 
of it only, but the very substance of the plank. 
At the mouth of this aperture, a sharp splinter 
presents itself, which, us sure as it comes in 
I contact with a gown or an apron, tears it, It 
happens, unfortunately, to bo on that side of 
this excellent and never-to-be-forgotten table 
i which Mrs. Unwin sweeps with her apparolj’ 

I aImo.st us otten .is she ises fiom hei thin 
j The consequences need not, to use the faahiou- 
I able phrase, be given in detail; hut the needle 
.sets !ill to rights; and the card-table still holds 
I possession of its functions without a rival. 

Clean roads and milder weather luive once 
j more released us, opening a way for our ewenpe 
I into our accustomed walks. We have both, 

I holiove, been sufferers by such a long eoa- 
j linement. Mrs. Unwin has had a nervous lever 
ail the winter, and I a stomach tiiat has quai-- , 
relied with everything, and not seldom oven with 
its bread and butter. Her ooniplaint, I hope, is 
at length removed; hut miuo seems more obgti- , 
iiato, giving way to nothing that 1 can oppose: to 
it, except just in the moment when the opposi- 
tion is made. I ascribe this malady — both our 
maladies, indeed — in a great measure, to our 
wantof exercise. We luivc eaeli of us practised 
more, in other days, than lately we have been 
able to take; and for my own part, till I was 
more than thirty years old, it was almost : 
essential to my ;comfort to be, poipotually in 
.motion. My constitution, therefore, misses, I, , 
doubt not, its usual aids, of this kind ; ' and 
unless, for purposes which I cannot foresee, 
Providence should interpose to prevent it, will’ . 
probably reach the moment of its dissolution 
the sooner for heing so little disturbed. A 
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vitiated diffestioiu I believe, always teriniiiates, 
if liirt cuml in the proiliietioa of some I'liriiu- 
i.al .Ii.-Oider. In several I have known it, 
jiP-iiitire a lirojii-y. But, no niatfer. Death is 
inevitable, ami whether wo die to-day nr to- 
mori'iw, a watery death nr a dry utie, is of no 
vots-e'.iuenee. ’I'iie .'tate of onr spiritual health 
is all. ijuald I diM over a few more symittoms 
ofi'onvale'eoiK'e there, thi.s body might moulder 
into its original dust without one sigh from 
tilt. Xothing of all this did I mean ti>,«ay; 
but. I have said it. and must now .seek another 
suiijevt,. 

t)rii, Ilf our mo-i. favourite walks is .spoiled, 
'i'he -i.iiiney is eat down to the stumps: even 
the lilacs ami the .syriugas, to the stnmp.s. 
l.iftUi did I think, thoiigli indeed I might liave 
tiiniiglit it, that the tree.s whieh sercened imt 
lion; tho'im la-t '-•nmmer woidil this winter be, 
etnphjyed in ivia.iting potatne.s and boiling tea- 
kettbes for the poor of Olney. Unt so it has 
proved : and wo our-tclves have, at this moment, 
more than two waggon-loads of tliem in onr 
wood-loft. 


M,rn-h 4, ITSO. 

De.vii JIadam. — To eommunieate snrjn-ise is 
almost, perhap.s iiuito, as agreoaldo as to re- 
ceive it. This i.s my present motive for writing 
to you rather than to Mr. Mewton. lie would 
he pdoased with hearing from me, bnt lie would 
not be surprised at it; yon .see, tlierefore, ] am 
selfish upon the present oeeasion, and priuei- 
pally eonsult my own gratification. Indeed, 
if I consulted yours, I should ho silent, for 1 
have no such hudget as tho minister’s, furnished 
and stulTed with ways and means for every 
emergeucy. and sliall find it difficult, perhaps, 
to raise -supplies oven for a short epistle. 

Von Imve observed in common conversation, 
tliat tlio man who eongh.s the ofteuest, 1 mean 
if he has not a cold, does it because ho has 
nothing to .say. Even so it Is in letter-writing; 
a long preface, such as mine, is an ugly 
symptom, and always forebodes gi’eat sterility 
in the following pages. 

The vicarage-house became a melaneholy 
object as soon as Mr. Mowton had left it; 
wlieii you left it, it became more melancholy: 
now it is actually occupied by another family, 
even I cannot look at it without being shocked, 
-i.s I walked in the garden this evening, I saw 
: the smoke isane from the study chimney, and 
said to myseif, That used to be a sign that Mr, 


Newton was there ; but it is so no longer, Tl>o 
walls of the lioasc know nothing of tho change 
that has fcihen place : the bolt of ihe chamber- 
door sounds Jii-St as it used to do ; and w hen 
I Mr. P- — - goes up-.stah-s, for aught I know, 
i or ever shall know, the fall of his foot could 
hardly perhaps he distinguished from tlmt of 
. Mr. Newton. But Mr. Newton’s foot will 
never be heard upon that staircase again. 
Thc.se reflections, and such ns tlie.se, occurred 
to me upon the occa.sion: ... If 1 were 
in a condition to leave Oiiioy too, L certainly 
would not stay in it. It is no attachment to 
the place that binds me here, but an unfitness 
for every other, f lived in it once, but now I 
am tmried in it, and liave no iuisiness with the 
world on tlie outside of my sepulclirc; my aji- 
pearanee would starile them, and tlich’s would 
lie .'Iiovkiiig to me. 

IVo were concerned at your account of Kobort, 
and liave little doulit liut he will slni file himself 
out of his place, 'iViierc he will find anotlier, 
is a iiuestioii not to bo re.solved by tho-se who 
recommended him to this. I wrote him a long 
letter a day or two after tho receipt of yours, 
hut I am airaid it was only clapping a blister 
upon the crown of a wig-block. 

My respects attend Mr. Newton and your- 
•self, accompanied with much afiection for you 
**®*'*‘' Yours, dear Madam, 

W. G. : 

Dear Madam, — When I write to Mr. New- 
ton, lie answers me by letter; when I write to 
you, you aiuswor me in fi.sh. I return you 
many thanks for tho mackerel and lobster. 
They assured me in terms as iiitolligible as pan 
and ink could have .siioken, til, at you still re- 
member Orehemt-side; and though they never 
spoke in their lives, and it was still less to be 
expected from them that they should speak, 
being dead, they gave us an assurance of your 
alFeetlou that correspoads e.xactly witli that 
which Mr. Newton e.vpre.s.se.s toward.s us in all 
his letters. — For my own part, I never in my 
life liegiiu a letter more at a venture than the 
present. It is possible that I may finish it, 
bnt perhaps more than prohaide that I shall 
not. I have had several indifrorent nights, 
and the wind is easterly; two ciniumstanees so 
unfavourable to mo in all my oceupatioms, but 
especially that of writing, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could even bring myself to 
attempt it. 

You have never, yet perhaps been made ac- 
quainted with the unfortunate Tom F — -- ’s 
niisadvouture. He and his wife, roturning from 
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onij.. By tliis time the day is far spent; I feel 
myself fatigued and retire, to rest. Thus what 
with tilling the ground, and eating the fruit 
of it, hunting, .and walking, and running, and 
mending oitl clothes, and sleeping and rising 
again, I can suppose an inhabitant of the 
priinoviil world .so iiiiieh oeenpied. as to .sigh 
OTcr the shortnos.s of life, and to find at the 
end of many centuries, that they had all slipped 
through hi.s lingerti, and were passed .away like 
a' sinulow. Vyiiiit wonder then that f, wlio 
live in a day of so much greater refinement, 
when tliere is so inueli more to be wanted, and 
wisiied, and to bo enjoyed, should feel myself 
now and tlieu pinclied in point of opportunity, 
and at some I03.S for leisure to fill four sides of 
a .sheet like this? Thus, however, it is, and 
if tha ancient gentleinon to whom I have re- 
ferred, and tlieir complaints of tho dispropor- 
tion of time to the oucasions they had for it, will 
not serve mo as an oxeuso, I must even plead 
guilty, and confess that I am often in haste 
when I have no good i-eason for being .so. 



1!), .1783. 

Mv ni?A.R Pkiukh, — You will wonder, no 
doubt, when I tell you that I write upon a 
card-table ; and will i)e still more surprised 
when I add, that we breakfast, dine, sup upon 
a- card-table. In short, it serves all purpo.ses, 
except the only one for which it w.i.s originally 
designed. The solution, of this mystery shail 
follow, Ie.st it should run in your head at a 
WJ-ong time, and .sliould puzzle yon, peril, aps, 
when yon are on the point of ascending yonr 
pulpit; for I have heard you say, tlwt at .such 
scaaon-s your mind is often troubled with hn- 
pertinent intriisinns. Tho round table, which 
wa formerly had in use, a-as unctimal to the 
pro.saure of iny suporinciimlient breast and 
elbows. When I wrote upon it, it ore.'iked and 
tilted, and, by a variety of inconvenient tricks, 
disturbed the proces,s. The fly-table was too 
slight and too small : the square dining-table, 
too.: heavy and too largo, occupying, .when Us J 
loaves were spread, almost the whole parlour; 
and the sidehoard-tablo, having its station at 
too great a .distance from the fire, and not 
being easily shifted out of its place and into 
it again, by reason of its .size, was equally un- 
fit for my purpose. The card-table, therefore, 

: which had; for sixteen years been banished as 
mere lumber,— the card-table, which is covered 
with green balzey and i» therefore preferable 
;to;any other that has a slippery surface, — ^the 
card-table, that stands firm and never totters. 


—•is advanced to the honour of assi.sting me 
upon my scribbling occasions; and, Inacmsc wc 
elioose to avoid the trouble of making frequent 
ehanges in the position of our Inmsebobl fui - 
niture, prove.s equally servicealfie upon ;rll 
others. It has co.st us now and then the downfal 
of a glass; for, when covered Avitli ;i t;iblc- 
eloth, the fi.sb-ponds are not c.'isiiy di.sconu!il ; 
and not Iieing .seen, are sometimiw as Uttio 
thought of. But having numermis good quali- 
ties ivhich abundantly compensate ttmt single 
inconvenience, wc spill upon it our eoUbc, onr 
wine, and our ale, rvithout nnirniuri ng, and 
re.soh-e that it shall be our Inblc stilt, to tlie 
exclusion of all others. Not to be tedious, 1 
Avill add but one more circumstance upon the 
subject, and that only boi;!Ui.sc it w-ill imprc.s.s 
upon yon, as much as ;iny tiling that I linve s:iid. 
■a sense of tlie value ive set upon its esuritorial 
capacity. — Parched ami penetrated on one side 
by the heat of the fire, it has opened into a 
large fissure, -n'liich pervades not tho moulding 
of it only, but the very substance of the plank. 
At tho mouth of tliis aperture, a sharp splinter 
presents itself, which, as .sure as it comes in 
contact with a gown or an apron, to;irs it. It 
happens, nrifortunatoly, to bo on Unit side of 
this excellent and uever-to-be-forgotten ttibb) 
which Mrs. Unwin .swcop.s ivith her :ipi)arol, 
almost a-s often as she rises from her clnui'. 
The consequences need not, to use tho fashbm- 
able phrase, bo gir-cn in detail; hnt the needle 
•sets all to lights; and the cimi-tabla still iiolds 
possession of its functions without a rival. 
Clean roads and milder weather have once 
more released ms, opening a way for our OHcapo 
into our accustomed walks. Wc have both, 

1 believe, been sufferers by such a long con- 
finement. Mrs. Unwin has hud a norviius fever 
all the winter, and I a stomach that has (|uar- 
relled with everything, and not sold om even wi th 
its bread and butter. Her compliunt, 1 hope, is. 
at length removed; but mino seems more obsti- 
nate, giving way to nothing that 1 canoppoac tn 
itj except just in the moment when the opposi- 
tion is made. 1 jiscrihe this malady ■— both onr 
maladies, indeed — in a great measure, to our 
want of exercise. We have each of us practised 
more, in other days, than lately ive have been 
able to take; and for my own part, till I was 
more than thirty yeans old, it was almn.st 
essential to my comfort to be perpotnally in 
.motion. My constitution, therefore, misses, 1 
doubt not, its usual aids of tliis kind ; and 
unless, for piirpo-ses which I cannot forosce. 
Providence should interpose to prevent it, will 
probably reach the moment of its dlBsolutiori 
the sooner for being so little di.sturbod. iV 
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vi tinted digestion, I believe, (liways tenniiiates, 
if not eiired, in the production of some cliron- 
ieal disorder. In several I have Icnown it 
produce a drop.sy. But no matter. Death is 
inevitable, and whether we die to-day or to- 
morrow, a watery death or a dry one, i.s of no 
consequence. The state of onr spirituiil health 
is all. Could 1 discover a few iiiorc ayiuj)tom.s 
of convalescence there, thi.s body might monider 
into its original dust without one sigh from 
ini'. JJothingof ail tliis did I mean to say; 
tint 1 have .said it, and must now .seek another 
subjuct. 

One of our mo-st favourite Wialks is .spoiled. 
The spinney is cut down to tlie stumps; even 
the lilacs and the syringas, to the stumps. 
Little did I think, though indeed I might have 
thought it, that the trees which screened me 
from the .sun last .summer would this winter be 
employed in roasting potatoes and boiling tea- 
kBttlo.s for the poor of Olney. But so it has 
proved : and we ourselves have, at this moment, 
more tlian two waggon-loads of them in onr 
wood-lol't. 

Wlmui onou they Bcraeneil 'fi'om heat, in time tliey 


Murck 4, 17S0. 

Deak Maija.m,- - To communicate .snrpii.se is 
almiwt, perluip.s quite, ii« agreeable as to re- 
ceive it. This is my present motive for writing 
to you rather than to Mr. Newton. Ho would 
be pleased with hearing from me, but ho would 
not be surprised at it ; you see, therefore, 1 am 
selfish upon the pre.soiit oeeashm, and princi- 
pally consult my own gratification. Indeed, 
if I consulted yours, 1 slioulil be silent, lor 1 
liavo no such budget as the minister’s, furnished 
and stuffed with ways and means for every 
emergency, and shall find it difiSienlt, perli.aps, 
to raise supplies even for a short epistle. 

You have observed in common conversation, 
that the man who coughs the oftenest, I mean 
if he has not a eolfi. doe.s it beeause he has 
notlihig to say. Even so it is in letter- writing; 
a long preface, such as mine, i.s an ugly 
symptom, and ahv,ays forebodes groat sterility 
in the following pugG.s. 

The vic:irago-lioiisc beeainc a melancholy 
object ;is soon us Mr. Neivton had left it; 
when yon left it, it became more melancholy; 
now it is actually occupied by another family, 
even I cannot look at it without being sliocked. 
As I walked in the garden tliis evening, I saw 
tile .smoke issue from the study cliimucy, and 
said to my.se]f, That used to be a sign that Mr. 


Newton was there ; but it is go no longer. The 
walls of the house know nothing of the change 
that has taken place ; the bolt of the clnimber- 
dour .sounds Just as it used to do; and wlien 
Mr. JP- — ■ goes up-stairs, for aught I know, 
or ever shall, know, the fall of his foot could 
hai'dly perhaps be distinguished from that of 
Mr. Newton. But Mr. Newton's foot will 
^ never be heard upon that st;iirciisc again, 
i These reflccti<m.s, and such as these, occurred 
to roe upon the occasion; . . . If 1 were 
in a condition to leave Olney too, I certainly 
would not stay in it. It is no attuclimeut to 
the place that binds mo hero, lint an unfitness 
for every other. I lived in it once, but now I 
am buried in it, and have no business with the 
world on the outside of my sepulclire; my ap- 
pearance would startle them, and theirs would 
be allocking to me. 

We were coiicevricd at your acuount of iiobert, 
and have little doubt but he will shuftlo liiinself 
out of his place. Whore ho will find another, 
is a (picstion not to be resolved by those who 
reeommondod him to this. 1 wrote him a long 
letter a day or two after the receipt of your.s, 
but I am afraid it was only clapping a blister 
upon the crown of a wig-block. 

My respects attend Mr. Newton and your- 
.self, acciiinpanied with niiieli aifcctiou for you 


both. 


Yours, dour .Madam, 


W. C. 


Oeah Mad.am, — Wiieii I write to Mr. Now- 
ton, lie answers me by letter; when 1 write to 
you, you answer mo in fish. I return you 
many thanks for the mackerel and lobster. ' 
They assured me in terms as intelligible as pen 
and ink could have spoken, that you still re- 
member OrcJuml-side; ami tlioiigh they never 
.spoke ill tlioir lives, and it was still leas to bo 
o.vpected from thorn that thoy Hlioiild speak, 
being dead, tliey gave us an assurance of your 
affection that corresponds exactly with that 
wliicli Mr. Newton expre.sao.s towurd.s us in all 
his letters. — For my own part, I never in my 
life began a letter more at a venture than the 
present. .It is possible that I iiiay finish it. 
but perhaps more than probable that i sliall 
not. I have had several iiulifibroiit niglita, 
and the wind is easterly ; two cireumstanees so 
unfavourable to me in ail my ocoiipations, but 
ospec.ially tliat of writing, tliat it wtis with the 
greatest difficulty I could even bring myself to 
attempt it. 

You have never yet perhaps iiceii made ac- 
quainted with the unfortunate Tom F--.;— ’,s 
misadvciiture. He and his wife, roturniug from 
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Hanslope fair, were coming down Weaton Lane: 
+.0 -wit, tliemselvea, their home, and their great 
wooden paiuora. at tea o’clock at niglil. 'I’lio 
hoivc liaving a lively imagination, and very 
weak iiGivea, fancied ho either saw or heard 
something, but has never been able to say 
what. A sudden fright will impart activity 
and a moment ury vigour even to lameness 
itself. Aeeordingiy, he stiu-ted, and sprang 
from the uiidille of the road to the .side of it 
witii .such surprising alacrity that he dis- 
moiintod the gingerlirend baker and bis ginger- 
bread wife in .a nuimcnt. Not contented with 
tlii.s olfort, nor thinking himself yet out of 
danger, he proceeded as- fast as ho could to a 
lull gallop, rushed against the gate at the 
bottom of the lane, and opened it forliimself, 
willwnt porcoiving tlrnt there was any gate 
there. Still he galloped, and -with a velocity 
and momentum contiiinally iucrensirig, till he 
arrived in Olney. I had lioen iii bod about 
tenmimitea when 1 heard themo.st uncommon 
and iinaccoiintablo noise that can bo imagined. 
It was, in fact, occasioned by the clattering of 
tin pattypans and a. Dutch oven against the sides 
of the paniorg. Much gingerbread wms picked 
up in the street, and Mr. Lucy’s wimlowa were 
broken all to pieces. Had this been all, it 
would have been a comedy, hut wo learned the 
next morning that the poor woman’s collar- 
bone was broken, and she lias hardly been able 
to reaume her occupation since. 


The winter .“ols in with great .severity. The 
rigour of tliu aea.son, and the advanced price of 
grain, are very tliroatoning to the poor. It is 
well with tho.se that can feed upon a promiao, 
and wrap tliemselvea up ivariu in the robe of 
salvation. A good fireside and a well-spread 
table are but very indift’ei'ent snbstitulc.s for 
tlieso bettor accommodations: so very indift'er- 
ent, that I would gladly exchange them both 
for the rags and the unsatisfied hunger of the 
l)oore.st creature that looks forward with hope 
to a better world, and weep tears of joy in the 
midst of penury and distress. What a world 
is this ! How mysteriously governed , and, in 
appeariiuco, left to itself. One man, having 
.sipiandored thousands at a gaming-table, finds 
it convenient to travel ; gives his estate to 
somelioily to miimige for him: amuses himself 
:a few years in France and Italy: returns, per- 
haps, wiser than he went, having acquired 
knowledge which, but for his follies, he would 
never have acquired; again makes a splendid 
figure , at home, shines in the senate, governs 
his country as its ministerj is.admired for his 
abilities, and, if successful, adored, at least by 


a party. IVhen he dies he is pnii.sed as a 
demigod, and his monument record.s evary thing 
but ills vices. The exact contrast of such a 
picture is to be found in itnniy cottages .'it 
Olney. I have no need to describe them; yon 
know the eharneters I mean. They love (hid, 
they trust him, they pray to him in .secret, 
and though he moiui.s to reward them oiienly, 
the day of recompense is delayed. In tlio 
meantime they suffer everything that infirmity 
and iioverty c:in inlUct upon them. W iio would 
suspect, that has not a .spiritual eye to discern 
it, that the fine gentleman was oiie whom his 
Maker had in abhorrouce, and the wretch last- 
mentioned dear to him as the ajqiln of Ills 
eyo’i It is no wonder that the world, who are 
not in the secret, find themselves obliged, some 
of them, to donht a Providenee, and others 
absolutely to douy it, when almo.st all the real 
virtue there is in it is to be found living and 
dying in a state of noglocted obscurity, inic! 
all the vices of others cannot exclude them 
from the privilege of worship iiml honour! 
But behind the eurtain the matter is explained ; 
very little, however, to the siitist'action of t,ho 
grout. 

If you ask me why I hiivc writlioii thus, ami 
to you especially, to whom there was no noeii 
to write thus, I can only reply, t,liat having a 
letter to write, and no nows to comniiiuii’atc, 
I picked up the first sulijecl I found, iiiid pur- 
siicil it as far as was coiivonioiit for my piir- 



,».M, 17K1, 

■DiiAii Madam, — When a man, especially ;i 
man that livc.s altogether hi the country, 
uuilertiikcs to write to a lady lie never saw, he 
is the awkwardest ereatnro in the world. He 
begins his letter under the same seusations ho 
would havo if he was to accost her in fiurson, 
only with tins diflbreiice, — that he may tiiko 
as much time as ho pleases fen' considoratioii, 
and need not write a single word tliat ho has 
not well weighed and iionderud bolbreliiind, 
much leas a sentence that he does not think 
siiper-eminently clever. In every other respect, 
ivhether he be engaged in an intervieiv or in 
a letter, his behaviour is, for the iiio.-l, iiart, 
equally eonstniiiied and mmatiiral. He re- 
aolyes, as they say', to set the best leg foremost, 

which often proves to bo what Hudibras calls- - 

^ NottlratofUraie. , 

But nnioli its bettor th' wooileii one. 

His extraordinary effort only .serves, as in the 
case of that hero, to throw him on the other 
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side of Ilia horse; and lie owes his want of buc- 
(leas if not to absolute atupidity, to his most 
earnest audoavour to secure it. 

Idow 1 do assure you, madam, that all these 
sprightly effusions of mine stand entirely clear 
of the charge of premeditation, and that I never 
entered upon a business of this kind with more 
simplicity in my life. I determined, before I 
bogan, to lay aside all attempts of the kind I 
have just mentioned; and being perfectly free 
from the fetters that self-conceit, commonly 
culled bashfulness, fastens upon the mind, am, 
as you see, surprisingly brilliant. 

My principal design is to thank you in the 
plainest term.s, which always afford the best 
proof of a mail’s sincerity, for your obliging 
present. The seeds will make a figure here- 
after in the .stove of a much greater man than 
myself, who am a little man, with no stove at 
all. Some of them, however, I shall raise for 
my own amusement, and keep them, as long 
a.s they can bo kept, in a bark heat, which I 
give them all the year; and in exchange for 
those I part with, I shall receive such exotics 
as are not too delicate for a greenhouse. 

I will not omit to tell you, what no doubt 
.you have hoard already, thougli perhaps yon 
have never made the experiment, that loaves 
gathered at the fall arc found to hold their 
heat much longer than bark, and are preferable 
in every rospeet. Next year I intend to use 
them myself. I mention it because Mr. Hill 
told me, some time .since, that he was building 
a stovo, in wliicli, I suppose, they will sueoeod 
much iietter tlian in a frame. 

i beg to thank you again, madam, for tiic 
very flue salmon you was so kind as to favour 
ino witli, whicii lias all tlie aweotue.ss of a Hert- 
fordshire trout, and resembles it so much in 
flavoui’, that, blindfold, I should not have 
known the cliffiu-euce. 

X beg, madam, you will accept , all these 
thanks, and believe them as sincere as they 
really are. Mr. Hill knows me well enough 
to be able to vouch for me, that I am not over- 
much addicted to compliments and finespeeches; 
nor do I mean eitlier the one or the otlier when 
I assure you that f am, dc:ir madam, not merely 
for his sake, but your own, 

Your most obedient and affectionate servant, 
W. G. 


TO .TOSEPH HILL, ESQ, 

Dee. 7, 1782. 

My deak PmiWB,— At seven o’clock this 
evening, being the seventh of December, I 
imagine I see you in your box at the coffee- 


house. Ho doubt the waiter, as iiigcriioua 
and adroit as his predecessors wore before him, 
raises the tea-pot to the coiling with (uk right 
hand, while in his left the tea-cup, dcticoiuling 
almost to the floor, receives a Ibupid stniam; 
limpid in its descent, but no sooner has it 
reached its de.stiiiation than, frol.hiiig ami 
foaming to the view, it becomes a roaring 
syllabub. This is the nineteenth vvintor since I 
saw yon in this situation; and if ninotccu more 
pass over me belbre I die, 1 shall still rcmuin- 
her a circumsi.tncc no have often laugliod at. 

How diflercut is the coniploxiou of yonr 
evenings and mine!-— yours, spent amid tlio 
ceaseless hum that proceeds from the inside of 
fifty' noisy and busy periwigs; mine, by a (io- 
mestio fireside in a retreat as silent as retire- 
ment can make it; where no noise is made but 
yvhat wo make for our ovyn amu.seuient. For 
instance, here are two rustics and your hunible 
servant in company. One of tiie ladies has 
been playing on the harpsiobord. while I, with 
tlio other, have been playing at battledore and 
shuttle-cock. A little (log in the meantime, 
howling under the chair of the former, per- 
formed, in the vocal way, to admiration. This 
oiitertainment over, I began my letter, and 
having nothing more important to eommuni- 
calc, have given you an account of it, I know 
you love dearly to bo idle when you can find 
an opportunity to be so; but as sucli opiiortiin- 
ities are rare with you, I thouglit it piis>il)lB 
that a short description of the idloness I enjoy 
iniglit give you pleasure. The hajipinca.s we 
cannot <«iU our own wo yet seem to possess, 
wiiile wo sympalliizo witli our friends w lui can. 

The papers tell me tliat poaco is at liand, and 
tliat it is at a groat distaiico; that tiio siege Of 
Gibraltar is abandoned, and that it is to be 
still contiuned. it is liajipy for me that, 
thougli I. love my country, 1 liave Imt little 
curiosity. Tliere was a time wluin tlie,4e een- 
tradietions wnidd liave dishie. s(‘d me, ImL I 
have learned by exporienee tliat it is tie.st for 
littio people like myself to bo patient, and to 
wait till time affords the intelligenco which no 
.spoc.ulatious of theirs can over ruriiisli. 

1 thank you for a flue cud with oysters, and 
hope that ere long I sliail iiave to t.liimk you 
for proeuring me Elliott's medicines, livery 
time I feel tlic least imeasiness in either eye, 

I tromblo lest, iny riisculapius being departed, 
my infaliiiile remedy sbould bo lost for over. / 
Adicn. My respects to Mrs. Hill. 

Yours faithfully, 

' ■ ,'W. 0.1 :/■ ■ 

• Private Ooi-ropiiniemx of Willima Oowper. l! vot 
London; 1824. 


THE ADOPTED CHILD, 


CUPID TAUGHT BY TITE aiUOES. 

It ie theix* sunmier irnuiit;— a giant oak 
Strotches its sUoltei’ing arm iibore tlieir heads, 

And midst the twilight of dt^pendiiig Loughs 
They ply their eager task. Between them sits 
A bright-haiiGd child, whme softly-glistening wings 
Quiver with joy, as ever and anon 
He, at; their bidding, sweeps a ohorded shell, 

And draws its lunsic forth. Wonderuig, he looks 
Foi‘ their approviiig araile, and quickly drinks 
(Apt pupil I) from their lips instruction sweet, — 
Divine oiicourag«nnont ! Axid this is Love 
I’A inniT ny ’I’He Graces how to point his darts 
With milder mercy and discreetor aim ; 

To stir the boHom’s lyre to harmony, 

And waken strains of music from its chor<la 


THE ADOrTKD CHILD, 

" Wliy wilt thou leave me, oh i gontle child ? 

A Btraw-mofed mbin with lowly wall— 

Aline is a fair and pillared liall, 

Where many an imago of marble gleams. 


I “ Oh ( green is the turf whore n\y hrothurs phiy 
Through the long bright hours of the siinnhor’a day ; 
They fmd the red eup-nioss where they oUrah, 

And they ohaao the bee o’er the acented thyme ; 

And the rocks where tho heath-flower blooms thoy 

Lady, kind lady, oh ! lot mo go ! '* 

Content thee, boy. in my Lowm: to dwell 1 


A CHOICE. 

Coma look on this rose with its lofty stem, 
And these bright groeii leaves aruiuid it, 
And wiy if in ITlora's diadem 
There shines a brighter and lovelier goin, 
Or did Bulhid err when his queen ho oro^ 




Harps which tlio waTidoring breo/oa iium 
And tho silvery vvood-noto of many a bii 
Whoso voice iwm m'ov in tliy Jimimtains 


“ My motlior aliiga at tho twilight's fall, 
j A song of the hills move sweet thiui all ; 

I She .sings it under her own green treo, 

I To tho babe half slumbering on liov kneo, 
i I dreamt last night of that music low— 

I Lady, kind lady, oh I let mo go {’' 


Methinltfl it blooms like a yoiitlifiil bride 
. In natuva'B and art's adorning, 

As sho casts on high her looks of pride, 

The lowly around her scorning. 

Ifow look (vn this flower of heaven’s awn Imo, 

. This violet pensively drooping, 

Aa if 'twore afraid that any one know 
The vyorth of its beautiful fiagrmrce and hue, 

■ISo low fh the swanl it ia Sfcpaping. 

Tile oreeping ant and the grasshopper 
■Beneath its amilesi-ejoioo; 

But the buttorfiy sails through the summer air, 

And .spies not its loveliness. 

IS'ow Which will ye ohoose—for siioh choice is oura — 
; Anemblam in life to guide ye? 

Will ye have the protid cfi^tod Queen of Flowers, 
Tho pomp and the miglit of worldly iwwers, . 

The honours of earth beside ye? 


Thy mother ia gone fmm her caves to rest, 

Hhe hath taken the babo to her quiet breast ; 

Thou wouldab moot her footatop, my lK,>y, ho jnove^ 
Nov hojiv her anig at tho cabiu-door, 

Como thou with me to tlio vineyard nigh. 

And we'll pluck tho grapes of tho richest dyrX*' 

“ la my mother gou^ from her home away V 
But I know tlmt my brothera ara thore at play 1 
I know they aro gathering the foxglove'8 boll, 

And tho long fern-leaves by tho Kparkliug well • - 
Or they laiiuulx their Iwatswlmrii the blue stj-eamB flow— 
Lady, sweat lady, oh ! lot mo go 1” : 

“ Pail* child I thi** brothom aro wtuidorem liaw, 

Mioy sport no more on the niountaiii’s livow : : ^ 

Tlicy have left the fern by the spring’s green aide, 

- And the Btreams whore the fairy barks were tHoil. 

Bo thou at peace In thy briglitor lot, 

Por thy cabin home is a lonely spot.” 

.** Are they gone, all gone from the sunny hill?^ 



MY NAMESAKE. , 


MY NAMKSAKB. 


BY BON' OAUl.TlIin. 


llMur.l )md liit Aytonn’9 
fAiicy; tint! when I proijosed t^j 
similar vein, ho fell reailily intn I 
assist in It. IB this way a Wm! of 
partnership ooinmenced i« a fieri 
rvhicli appeared in Tent’: 
tliiiyeara 1843, 1813, and 

raliiaWo triiBsIaticinB are; (ioetliu's Jdifwf; The 

HoraK; CHlHllm: Tlu nta Ntmvao/ Dante; AlttMln,a 

DroMaiic PoeiB, and Om'i'f.wiii, « J'l'ttprdi/, Both by Oehlen- 

ficlilaagor; and JCiiif/ I vVhc’s DnitffAter. a Dauisli lyrical 
drama by Henrik Hertz. By request of Her Majesty “ 

Queen, Sir Theodore wrote the £i/r •'/ If. It. H. the Pei 

Consort (5 vols. 1874 80). In 188,1 he jmbllshcd aLifi o/\ 
lard Lyndlmrst, and a Ll/e of the. Princess .Itirc in 1885. ' 
His last wcivk, The Smi of the. Bell, was published in 1889. 
The followiriB tide was published in Enisert Maganiae, 
Ileeeiuber, 1842.] 

Wliy iva.s I called Biwii — why John Brown? 
The cruelty of custom ! to fasten upon mo such 
an every-day sort of niiine, solely hocause my 
ancestors had borne it contentedly foi ycuis 
If it had only been Alfred Brown, or Erederick, 
or even Udward, the thing might iiave passed ; 
but John Brown 1 Tliero is no getting over Hie 
commonplace of the cognomen. John Brown 
is evoryhody, anybody, nobody. Any one 
John Brown is (|uitc as good as another: he 
beloiigs to a class so numerous that it is v.iin 
to attempt to iudividnalizo your conceptions 
of them. Hud over any man a di.stinct idea 
of a .iohn Brown? No! There are at least 
some fifty of his aciiuaiiitances who bear the 
name, ami these are all jumbled together in 
his mind in one vague and nndoiined chaos, — 

" A mitflity maze, aud all without a plan.” 

\Ye ai’o the nohodies of Bocietjq 

“ John, my boy,” said my father to me one 
day, ‘Mobil, my hoy, wo are a pair of niiscr- 
ahle selfish dags living here, a brace of bachelors, 
upon tho fat of the land, with not a bit of 
womankind about us. 'I'liis sort of thing will 
never do. One or other of uk must get married, 
that’s plain. I’m a thought too old for it; 
besides that my regard for your poor dear 
mother irill hardly allow me ; so, John, my 
boy, the lot falls on you. What say you to 
the plan?” 


“Indeed, you rather like the plan than 
otlierwise! You apfitlietic puppy, .you should 
go into raptures about it. You don't know 
what a splendid thing it makes life to have a 
fine, affectionate, gentie-hoarted creature for 
the wife of your bosom — 


ot fio profjiouo 


As ari^ the coucealed cuinfortii of 
Lock'll uv in woman’s love..’ 

Tile old boy who wrote tliat knew what was 
what.” 

“Well, well, father, I hew to your ex)>cri- 
oneu; and, since you wish it, shall look out for ' 
a better-half forthwith. But perhaps you can ' 
give me a hint whore to direct my saareh?” 

I continued, seeing, from the old goutlomau’s 
looks, that he had some project on his mind, . 
of which lie was hui-stiiig to imlmrden it. 

“I think I can, indeed. A splendid girl! ” 

“No? Who is she?” 

“ Oh, I /uive tickled your euriosity, have I? 

It would servo you right, you cold-blooded 
rascal, not to tell you. ” 

“ Nay, but ” 

“Well, well. I’ll be merciful. So, tlien, 
what say you to the daughter of my very wind by 
friend David Smith of Edinburgh?” 

“Smith!” I exclaimed in dismay, thinking 
of the nnhappy conjunction of the uncommon 
names of Brown and Smith. 

“Yes, sir, Miss Smith — Mias Julia Smith. 
Have you any objection to the Indy, you 
puppy, that you stand .staring at mo as if I 

ere a hobgoblin?” 

Julia Smith! The Julia did certainly .set 
oil’ the surname a little. It was not so bad, 
after all. “Objection, sir? None in the world. 
How could I, when tiie lady may ho us hoauti- 
ful as day, and as amiable as Mrs. Uhiipone, 
for an.ything I know?” 

“ None of your sneering, you impudent dog, 
or I’ll knock you down. The girl is only too 
good for you every wa,v. If you liaven’t seen 
her, 1 have, and that’s enough. But thero is 
no time to he lost. I warrant mo there are lote 
of young follows ready to throw themselves at 
her font, and you may ho cut out before you 
say Jack llobiiison. So tho snnnor you 
her the better. Smith and m,y.sulf have 
talked over the matter together. Ho is auxious 
for the match, and you start therefore witli tlie 
odils in your favour. 1 have written to him 
ti^^poct you this week. .So he oft' with you, 
my boy; and if yon don’t 80cure the prize, order 


a i>ew pun- of garters, and liang yourself in 
them upon a day’s notice.” . 

JiiXjiostulatioii was out of tlio question, and 
I tliorcforG set about the execution of the old 
putleman's project without delay. Indeed, 
it jumped more with my own inelinatiou than 
I oared to tell him. I was heartily tired of a 
haclielov’s life; and being well to do, at lca.st, 
if not rich, with the eei’taiuty of succeeding to 
my father's fortune, which was considerable, 
in puTspeclivi!, marriage appeared toineto.be 
at once, a duly and a pleasure. In short, I 
had at that moment a fiirourable predisiiosi- 
tion towards. the sox in general; and as Miss 
.fulia Smith had been selected as my bride, I 
was perfectly contented with the arrangement, 
provided idways that the lady came: up to my 
father's description of hor, and had herself no 
objection to the match. I drove to Charing 
Cross, and was just in time to .secure the ouly 
sleeping-berth in the CToraice steam-packet for 
. Leith that was left iintuken. I also engaged 
a seat in the omnibus for Blackwall, and, 
directing that I should be token up .at the end 
of Ludgate Street, I returned home to make 
the necessary arrangements for my expedi- 

Sti. Paul's hell was intimating to the pub- 
lic that nine hours and a quarter had elap.sed 
sinee noon, when, punctual to a minute, up 
elattered the omnibus. On it rolled, giving no 
indication of an intention to stop ; but, by 
directing sundry excited ge.sluros towards the 
conductor of the vehicle, I at length succeeded 
in getting him to pull up. 

"Full, sU', out luul in,” said the cad in a I 
uomniiserating tone. 

"Full — the donee you are! Didn’t I hook 
myself for a place?” . 

. "Oan't sfi^y, rcidly. Ve’ve got our comple- 

" ].sa’t the nama of Brown on your list!” 

. "Brown?” 

"Yes, Mr, Brown — Mr. John Brown.” 

" Yell, vot of it? Ye've got two Browns in 
tiie Imas, von ou 'em a Mr. .loliii Bvuwu; took 
hilt! up at yollington Street, Strand. More 
browns :l\ym. gttineai) goin’ vith ns any day, 

I b’liere yon. Drivo on, Bill, time’s up!” and 
away dashed the omnibus, leaving me at the 
mercy of a dozen, or two of cab-drivers, who by 
this time had seen my predicament, and had 
each deposited mo in imagination inliis own 
hi'eak-neek eonvoyaiieo. In a moment of des- 
peration I consigned myself to the management 
of one of the,sa gentlemen, and, shutting my 
eyes: to. danger, allowed him to drive me in his 
own reeklobs and fanciful manner to the wharf 


at Blackwall. I was just in^ time and no 
more; which had merely the eilect ol enabling 
the ca.b-(lriver to charge mo about five times 
.as much as he was entitled to— -knowing well 
that I was not likoly to .stay behind to call 
him to account. 

Having .seen my portmanteaus .safely de- 
posited on deck, 1 proceeded to rccoiiuoitre 
my sleeping berth. I had been e.xtremoly 
fortunate in my selection ; it was an upper 
berth, nearly amidships ; and, cpngratulatiug 
myself ou the " snug lying ” I was likely to 
have during the voyage, 1 made my way to the 
cabin. The vessel was crowded to inconveni- 
ence; every seat wa.s ooenpied, and every man 
seemed to be vying with his neighbour in the 
cousmnption of cold beef; bam, ship-biscuit, 
mustard, Jamaica pickles, porter, and brandy- 
and-water. The heat was intolerable, and 1 
wont on deck to refresh myself with the cool 
breeze that played across the water, and there 
I sat watching Iho vessels that glided past us 
like BO many ghosts as wo dcseeudod the 
Thames, till all the other passengers had re- 
tired to rest. 

Cold and wearied I made my way down 
stair-s, through avenuos of sleopors distributed 
over overy coueb that could be made to ilo 
duty for a bod — a duty whiuli, if uiiythiii.g 
might be augured from the groans of dissiatis- 
faetion that rose up here and there through tins 
saloon, they did very ill. " t’oor devils!” I 
said to nrysolf, lotting off a little of tliat siipor-r 
fluoiis sympathy «-liieh co.st.s a man nothing, 
but is very comfortable to the eonscicni’D, 
novcrtheloBB. Having with some ditlieulty 
gained the sleeping cabin, I proceeded to un- 
dress by the dim liglit of a liwnp i-hat was 
fighting desperately a,gain.st a predisposition to 
go out, and had begun to serainble into my 
berth, when, hark! a suore? Mo, it could not 
be! Another, a distinct, and most, nnmistak- 
able snore! T peered forward into tlie glo(.>m; 
and, judge of my dismay, wlien, protruding 
from the bcd-clothe.s,; 1 beheld a head fringed 
with jet-black whiskers, and sunnounted by 
a nightcap, the proprietor of which, undis- 
turbed by my iipproaeli, . emitimiud to doze 
away like a dormouse, .iieri’ was a pretty 
position to be in — to be standing nearly in a 
state of nature, at throe in the morning, in 
the sleeping-cabin of a steamboat, shut out of 
my berth, and not a corner to take, refuge in 
anywhere! It would have provoked a saint, 
and yet I could not think of rousing the 
usurper of my bed, and turning Mm Out by a 
procesB,of summary ejectment.- There might 
I be some mistake; but, then, Ho. Sa, that eer- 
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tainly was nay berth. 1 looked at 'my tiuket 
to make sure. Yes, there it was, No. 32. 
Something must be done, however ; for I felt 
my person growing chiller and chillor, and my i 
tooth began to chatter like a fulling-mill. I 
whipped on my .small-elothea, and, with my 
feet thrust into a stray pair of alippers, felt 
my way back through the cabin to the sanctum 
of tile steward, to wliom I detailed the liard- 
•ships of my ease. lie turned up his book, 
and, there, certainly, opposite Ho. 32, stood 
the name of Mr. ,Tohn Brown. “That’s me!” 
I, exclaimed triumphantly, pointing to the.; 
place; when my eyes, glancing along the page, 

: alighted upon a auoee,ssion of Mr. Browns, and 
near the bottom, among the “ waifs ” who had 
no berths provided for them, but were to lake 
their ehimee of a sleeping-place anywhere, 
stood the name of a Mr. ,Tohn Brenvn at full 
length. 

“I see how it is, sir; this Mr. Brown has 
got into your hod by mistake,” said the pur- 
veyor of victnals. We must see what we can 
do for you. ” 

Saying this he accompanied me iiclow, where 
he eommoneed a sort of eustom-liouse inspec- 
tion of the intruder’s travelling gear. “,lu.st 
as I said, sir; there it is, Mr. .lolm Brown!” 
he exclaimed, pointing to a laraas plate upon 
a portmanteau i)earing that interesting in- 
scription. Confound the fellow ! I vould liav(! 
sworn it was the same person that cut me out 
of mj' scat in the omnilius. It w:is provoking 
to a degree. But I was always coiispienon-' | 
for gflod-naturo, and even here it got the lictter 
of my wratli. He might liave done it ipiite j 
innocontly; and, upon refleetioii liow hoiTilily 
uneoinfortahlu it would ho for him to lie turned I 
out of a warm hod in the middle of his first , 
sleep, I told the steward if he could stow me 
away anywhere for the night, I shouldn’t i 

Tliere was .-t place that laid .apparently !)ccn 
.'it one time intended for a hertli— -a cramped, 
dark, mouldy sort of place, where all the dirty 
talde-elotlis and iowels, tiie .aeon m illation of 
three or four voyage.s, wore crammed; and 
this, it oocurred, might he turned into a reeep- | 
taele for my wearied limbs. U was better 
than want, at all events; and, accordingly, 
after tlie “filthy dowlas” had lieeii routed 
out, and a mattress and its appendages tiunhled i 
in, I followed the example of the latter articles, i 
and deposited my person in tlie aperture. Such 
a hole did never man confide liimself to, ex- 
cept witii a view to siueido. Palstaff in tlie 
Imok-iiasket inhaled not more unsavoury per- 
fumes ; Biomotheus cliained to tiic rock had a 


resting-place as soft. Anything like sleep was 
out of the question. Every roll of the vo.ssel 
transfixed mj' person upon .some acute angle, 
of w'Uicb there were countless numbers, formed. 
Heaven and the ship's carpenter alone know 
how; and just as 1 migiit ho going ofi’ into a 
dose, roll went the vessel, and bang wont my 
liauueli against an olitrusivo angle of my hod, 
in a way that left me groaning for f.lie uo.xl. 
half-liour. , Snore — snore, went all tlie noses 
in the place, witli a demoiiiao purpose to taunt 
my sleepless wretc.iiedness. I distinctly heard 
that follow Brown. Tliore was a soil, of gurgle 
in his note; he was eliuokliug in liis sleepi at 
my discomfort. Tlie impulse to rise and 
strangle him seized mo more tlian uiiee; in- 
deed, how 1 restrained myself is to this iiiomont 
a mystery to me. 

At length day broke, and heads, witli uigiit- 
eaps, hegaii to pop out from holiiiui tlie cur- 
tains, and after looking round with no very 
dofiiiito purpose, popped in again. Some time 
al'tor, the steward’s Ijoy entered tiic cabin, and 
liii.sky voices were heard demanding what was 
tlie liour and whorealiout the vessel was. It 
was by tins rime blowing pretty frijnli, but as 
iiiosl of the pas.seiiger.s were as yet ueiirly as 
frcsli as tlie iireezc, they liad tlia temerity to 
get up, and, one after another, disappeiin’.d 
lip stairs. At last my namesake, Mr. .lolui 
Brown, emerged from his dormitory and pro- 
ceeded to dress himself. I lay w.ateldng the 
villain witli quiet disgust. He w'as a good- 
looking iiiau of some eiglit-iiinl twenty, witli 
a prominent nose and sliarp dark eyes. His 
llorid eomplexion lio.spokc him of tliat enm- 
fortahlc, suuguine teinporanieiit which mifliiug 
can dash, hut wliieli, in all seasons and' eir- 
euinstunees, retains an easy and self-satisfied 
compliiceiiey. Tliere was a desperate iiidepend- 
eneo about the man, of whicli a nervous per- 
son, like iiiyseir, would liave given worhU to 
have iiad a sprinkliug; and, heside-s all tliis, 
ho luui a look of frcshne.s.s <and vigour natiiral 
to one who lias iiad a good night’s rest, lliat to 
mo, who Iiad not sliiit an eye, was Biiltieieiilly 
aggravating.. He was one of those people, too, 
till! iiuiHaricta of steamboats, wlio take a long 
hour to fit themselves up for tho day, wlio 
monopolize the dresaiiig-plaec, splashing and 
spluttering, and goblilo — obhle — ohlduing in 
one basin of water after anotlmr till the other 
passengers grow revolutionary and tiie under-; 
steward shows symptoms of partial delirium. 
Although the breakfast-bell had somuiod for 
some time, still did Mr. .folm Brown keep 
combing Uls whiskers, paring liia uailsi polish- 
ing his teeth, and adjusting a thonsaml el- 


cetew about his person, whilst I lay frying 
with impatience to hear the clatter of. cups 
overhead, and the everlasting calls for herrings 
and buttered toast. Jly appetite was growing 
decidedly wollish, and yet there stood that 
detestable namesake of mine, ducking and 
diving into tlio basin stand, and swilling ins 
i'aee and neck with oceans of water as though 
ho were never to liave done. There w'as no 
liopu for me, so [ siiiik hark upon my pillow 
and re, signed rayself to my fate. Tlie breeze 
liad continued to I'roshoii, and by the time iiiy 
tormentor had finished his toilette, it was a 
matter of perfect iiidiffei-eiice to me what he 
did, provided i were left to the calm indul- 
gouec of my misery. The friith is, that I be- 
canie extremely sick, and after thi.s feeling had 
gone oil' it left a splitting headache behind to 
keep me company. One by one the inmates 
of the caiiin, that had left it full of buoyancy 
and aiiiniafcion for the breakfast-table, re- 
turned pale, with ashy lips and imeortaiii 
steps. It wa-s comfort to me to watch the 
reckle's haste witli which they toie otf their 
garments and plunged into their berths, where 
they lay groaning in a manner that would 
have been pitiable but for its being ludii:rous. 
E had grown utterly callous, and felt a savage 
plousnre in knowing that there were othoi-s as 
iiiieomfortahlo, or nearly so, as my.self. The 
three days that followed were a blank in my 
existence. Hour succeeded hour and brouglit 
with it no relief. It was blowing great .guns 
ail tlio time; and what between the rolling, 
pitcliing, and swinging of the vessel, tlie 
straining of her timbers, the viliratiou of the 
engine, and tiie howling of the wdud, we had 
about as much torture concentrated into a 
cnmpaet space as any merely human imannia- 
tiou can conceive. But all aquatic, as well as 
ail terrestrial things, even a rough sea- voyage, 
must noino to an end, and so did ours, just as 
our coals were within a few shoveksfull of run- 
.ningout, and sundry wags were hogiiining to 
sport forlorn jokes about immolating and cook- 
ing the steward for lack of other provisions. 

If anything eonld have compensated me for 
the misery I had undergone, it would have 
. been onr di.sembarkation at Hewhavea on a 
bright annsliiny morning, Tlie eliange wliieh 
the voyage liad produced upon the passengoi-s 
was miraculous, “a, tiling to dream of, not to 
toil. " Pride, puppyism, and line airs had all 
vaniahod, and the wliole body were reduced to 
one eomnion level of helplessneBS that seemed 
to say, '' Yon may do with us whatever you 
please.”: Uaiuliea, with dishevelled hair and 
: disordered attire, drooped over the side of the 


steamer that carried us ashore, with visages 
mottled into a variety of tints ii.s imincrnns as 
the iiiinbow’s, a purply-bliio predominating. 
Blustering town-councillors and arrogant cock- 
neys — fat, apoplectic men — liad sunk into 
their native smallne.ss, and skulked anywhere. 
As for the ladies, their plight defies dc,scrip- 
tion. Silks and satins cnimided and stained 
past recovery, bonnets bruised into tlio most 
fanta.stic sliiipes, parasols m fragments, and 
liandboxcs falling to pieces, were evcrywlicre 
to be seen. Cheeks without tlic bloom, eyes 
robbed of the lustre that had wooed admiration 
when we started, and hair without glo.s.sino8s, 
straggling nnreproved aero.ss the so lately 
dazzling brow, left all devotees to the sex to 
mourn over what Byron calls — 

” Tho beimty of tiie sick lialies (Cadades)." 

But I soon found that I had sometlung els© 

I to mourn over that concerned me more nearly, 
which was the loss of a small portmanteau, 

I containing all my letters and private paj)ers, 
llm-rying hack to tlie steamer ami ponrrciiig 
upon tlie cabin-lioy, I demandod of him if he 
had seen it. 

“ Oh ! you mean a aqnare, narrow, brown 
leather tliingy” inquired the urchin, in a voice 
of hateful indifference. 

‘‘Yes, yes, exactly!” replied I. 

“Witli a handle over the top and a brass 
plate with the name of Mr. John Brown npon 
it?” 

“The veiY thing!” I exclaimed in rapture, 
thinking it war, ali safe. “ And wliere is it ? ” 

“ Oh! air, the other gontlomau’s got it." 

“The other gcntlomiiul And wlio i,lui devil 
is the other gentleman?” 

“Mr. John Brown, sir; him as got into yoin- 
herth, yon know. He went aalioro wlion wo 
east anchor lust night,' and I reinemher aeoing 
the steward take it on deck with tlio gentle- 
man’s other things.” 

C'onfonud that Mr. John Brown! he was. 
doomed to bo my annoyance at every turning! 
He had kept me in liot water over since I 
started, and the very first move he makes in 
Scotland puts me to a nonplus, for in that, 
portmanteau were .my letter to old Smith and 
all my other Introductions. It Was of no use 
fretting, however. Ho surely would never think 
of appropriating my property. I sliould hear 
of it at the steamboat-office, no doubt, next 
day; and in this hope I th-ove up to the Crown 
Hotel, where, after replenishing the vacancy 
which the fast of the last throe days had occa- 
sioned, and putting myself into presentahlo 
attire, I colled for a directory, i.o search for 



tlie -ffhoreabouta of my prospective father-in- 
law> of M’liich I laiew no more than the man 
in the moon, having trusted to the direction 
upon my letter for that information. Among 
the interminable list of Smiths I found, at . 
least, a score of David Smiths, One of thc.se 
lived in Castle Street. “ Castle Street, tliat 
is the place,” said 1, repeating the name, till 
I worked myself into the belief that I had 
iieard it mentioned before as the residence of 
my fatlier'.s friend. For Castle Street, aceord- 
ingly, I made, and there found the house, 
which, to my discomfiture, u'aa shut up. The 
brass plate was the colour of bronze, not hav- 
ing been scoured for weeks, and I was just 
able to decipher the name of Mr. David Smith 
upon it. A written placard in one of the 
windows intimated that letters and iiarcels 
were to ho loft at Mr. M'Urugar’s, solicitor, 
108 Queen Street, to whoso ehamhers 1 pro- 
ceeded to inquire whither Mr. Smith and his 
daughter liad emigrated. 

Mr. M'Grugar was not at homo, and 1 was 
ushered into a room whore three of his clerks 
were seated. A hurried and scuffling sound, 
as if of desk-lids being slammed down, and of 
people jumping up upon stools, was heard as 
I ai)proaohed the door, and when 1 entered, 
the youthful scriveners wore driving their quills 
vehemently across the paper before them as if 
they were bent upon making n fortune qt 
threepence a page. 

“Mr. M'Grugar is not at home, I believe?” 
laid I. 

“ No, sir, he is not. Ho is in Fifealiire at 
present on bu.siiiess of Lord Chowderhead’s. 
Did you wish to see him particularly?” replied 
a raifish-looldng youngster, with a dirty shirt 
and a breath that savoured strongly of " half- 
and-half,” who looked altogether very much 
as if he had not been in bed the night before. 

" Oh, no I nothing particular. Perhaps you 
can Ml me what part of the country Mr. Smitli 
of Castle Street is gone to?” 

“ Thomson, do you know wluu-o old vSmith 
is just now?” said the youth in the foul linen 
to another youth wiiih an immense shock of 
red hair and great owlish eyes, with wliich he 
had been staring at me over the top of the 
desk ever since L entered. 

“ Odi I’m thinking he’il l)e some wt/e (w'ay) 
deoil about Ayrshire ! He gangs thex'o yfAs 
(at times) in the summer time," returned 
Thomson in a strong Banftshlre accent. 

“ Wasn’t his last letter dated from Jed- 
burgh ?” hroko in a shabhy-looking, smoke- 
dried piece of humanity, who had hitherto 
been amusing hiinsolf with biting his nails. 


“ iVh, you’re right; so it was,” said the iinst, 
speaker, turning to mo once more. “ 1 lio- 
lievc, sir, lie is either in .lloximrgh.sliirc or 
Ayrshire at pro.sont, ami any letter addressed 
to him at either of tlicse places will be sure to 
find him." 

Tliis was definite iuferiuation witii a veii- 
geaiicc. Mr. A1 ‘Griigar's clerks, it, was plain, 
knew as iniieli aliout Mr. Smitli's luciveimuits 
as they know about law, so I inquired wlum 
their master was to return to town, and learn- 
ing that this would not be till the end of the 
week, i left his cliambers, rcKohing to make 
tlio most of my time in oxainiiiing tlie locali- 
ties of moclorn Athens and its environs till liis 
return. 


[In an elegantly furnished drawing-room, 
that same evening, sat an old gentleman and 
liis dangliter. The lady was seated at tlie 
piano, and sang in a clear and most timofiil 
voice from a volume of Scottish melodies, wllile 
the old gentleman lay hack in his easy chair, 
with eye.s running over with tears of quiet joy, 
as he listened to the plaintive stmins to which 
the beloved notes of his daughter's voice gave 
thrilling expression. The door opened, and 
tlie servant’s announcement of “Air, Brown” 
was followed by the entrance of that gentleman, 
who bowed gracefully to a firo-screen, wliich in 
the haze of twilight ho mistook for the owner 
of the liouse. 

“My dear .sir," .said tiie old gentleman, 
•starting forward and grasping him warmly liy 
the hand, “1 am very glad to see you — very 
glad, indeed. Julia, my dear, this is Mr. 
Brown that I mentioned to you. Mr. Bi’own, 
my daughter.” Air. Brown bowed again and 
mumbled the usual quantity of inarticulate 
notliings, and Miss Julia curtsied and blushed 
a great deal more than anybody in the room 
fiineicd. “And when did yon eonio to town’? 
Wo have been looking for you for .some day.s, ” 
continued the old gentleman. 

The deuce you have! thought Air. Brown, 
but ho only answered, “ Wc had a very tedious 
passage: left London on Wednesday, mul only 
got here this morning. Four days o1' most 
intolerable bumping about. 1 hoped to have 
been here on Friday night, and am a good deal 
annoyed at the detention, as my stay will be 
proportionally curtailed. I must .start again 
on Saturday next.” 

“Pooh, pooh, nonsense! We shan’t lot you 
off for a month to come. Shall wo, Julia?” 
i “ Oh, you arc too kind I ” replied Air. Brown, 
wondering what on earth all tliis eordialil.y 
meant. “I have a letter for you here,” he 


ccmtittued, (irawing one from his pocket, and 
j.ircsenting’ it to the old gentleman. 

“Tut, tut! never mind the letter! The 
uaiial thing, I suppose. I’ll take it all for 
granted, and take yau as t find you. The 
Kon oi' my old friend Kroivn needs no introduc- 
tion. And how is the old gentleman V Hale 
and lively, eh '! The same jolly fellow as ever, 
I proraiHO you. Always the life and soul of 
liiH friends ever sinec 1 knew him, and that’s 
not yesterday I " And so on the old gentleman 
rattled, ovenvholiuiiig his visitor with (pics- 
tiona which, to that individnal’a great relief, 
he generally answered for himself. 

There is Boniothing ahrnit the twilight tiiat 
tends amazingly to sociality; ami before .Mr. 
Brown had sat an hour, or, as it seemed to 
iiiui, half (hat space, he felt as imieii at his 
am with lii-s now acquaintances a.s if he had 
known tltein for years. The old gentleman 
was a frank, chatty, warm-hearted kind soul ; 
aud his daughter's soft and gentle voice, “that 
exceiloiil. thing in woman," had produced an 
impression upon their guest, to which lie will- 
ingly resigned him.-'eir. Twilight had incited 
into darkness when he ruse to depart. 

Come, coinel" said tlic old gcutluinan, "it 
is not iSeotob hospitality to let friend's bairns 
off in that way. .Inlia, dear, ring the bell 
and see it they are getting supper for iis. Kcop 
your .seat, sir, anil my daughter shall let you 
hour what wo barhurians of the north eiin do 
ill the musical way, while the lassie’s getting 
the gas lighted, iioincthiug short anil sweet, 
Julia, there’s a dear.” 

Having seated herself once more at the 
piano, the young Indy ran over the chord,s with 
a. skilful touch, aud then broke into a symphony 
of a wild and mournful character, which aptly 
ushered iii the melody to which she sang tiie 
following words: — 

" Ijook up, look up, my Iwnny tfay, 

And cheer mo wi’ your winsomo o'o I 
Thoush I look sad, and little say, 

Yet diiina hide your smiles frao me. 

“This sunny raVB on winter days, 

Altlimmli they canna molt tho snaw, 

, . Yet glad creation wi’ their blaae, 

And oliiisa the settlod gloom awa’, 
o And my cauld heart tlsat’s frozen o’er. 

Must from another’s gleo implore 
A smilii to light its weary ilain. 

And cheer mo wi’ your winsome o’o 1 
I thin woulil Hx tliem all on thee." 


ThCj are hazardous things these twilight 
introductions, A map’s heart inay bo gone 
before he know.s where lie is. The caltane.ss of 
the hour, spreading its serenity over the feel- 
ings, and preparing them for the liiiest impres- 
sions, the half-murmured tones, and the unre- 
serve of conmuinication which is imperceptibly 
proilueed by tlie absence of tho garish light, 
which, with its bold and obtrusive glare, always 
seems to operate iia a curb upon our impulses, 
have a strange effect in quickening the imagi- 
natiou and atteetioiis. In such a situation tjie. 
presence of beauty is felt — it needs not to lie 
seen. An unerring instinct tolls a man that 
the voice beside him is not nioic sweet than 
the flush of the cheek is beautiful, and the 
light of the eyes wdiich tho dimness of the 
liour enshrouds soft and sou i-suhduing. So 
wa.s it witli Mr. Brown, who was perfectly 
prepared for the charms which tho light of tlie 
room to which his fair hoatoss conducted him 
revealed. As he gazed on her he felt those 
resolutions of eel ihaity with wiiieli young mm 
are in tho habit of deluding tlicinsolvea oozing, 
like Bob Acre's courage, from his fingers’ ends 
every miimtc. Meauwliilc ho sat trilling with 
apiecoof eoldsalraon, andaifectiiig to iicstow the 
most earnest attention upon the old gentlomau’s 
conversation, while, in fact, he was waudering 
in dreams, in which tho old gontlemau’s 
daughter was the prineipal feature, 

“My dear sir,” Said ills host, “you iiiaka 
no way with that hit of grilse. Why, you sit 
uihbling away at it for all the world like that 
horrid woman in the Aruhiun .Nighta, the 
Glhool, tliat picked grains of rice ivitli a noodle 
when other folks were laying in a liuarty meal, 
and then stole off to the cliurohyard to sup on , 
human flesh, instead of staying at homo wittr 
her llusbaiul aud family like a decent Moslem. 
Mind you, we don’t allow any of thoso jirauk.s 
liert The watchman would he down iqion 
yon in a twinkling ; so take your supper like 
the rest of us, and don't trust to picking a 
bone in tlie West Kirk or tho Gaiton on your 
way home.” 

“Trust me. I’m getting on famously,” re 
plied Mr. Brown; and,, bending over his platOj 
he began to work away with his fork as if for 
very life. 

1 “ Famously ! infamously, you, mean ! If you 

1 don’t get on any better tlian you’re doing. I’ll 

i set you down for sou-siek, or brain-sick, or ; 
lovo-siek, and tlieii Heaven pity you!” 

1 . “ Oh, my dear air, make yourself easy! , Sea- 

I sick I have been, as who has not? according to 
the saying of tho poet—' oh,, si sie, omnia!’ 
But ■ hitherto 1: am not conscious of , being 



sqHflamifili in either of the other irays; and, 
to prove to you that I am neither damaged in 
lirainnor heiu-t, 1 mean to make an attack upon 
your whisky- toddy forthwith, which all lovers 
and madmen have forsworn time out of mind,” 

“Ay, ay, that’s all very true, but I hardly 
know whether one who has made such a poor 
hand at the platter should have the freedom of 
the cup. We cant let you have the nectar if 
you won’t patronize the sunbroaia, "What do 
you say, Juliay Do you tliink we may trust 
Mr. Brown witli a tumbler to himself?” 

“ If ho: promises first to make it strong 
enough, not otherwise.” 

“ 1 accept tlic roiulitions, and you shall be 
tlio judge,” replied Brown, and proceeded to 
mix a tumbler of that compound ftuid which, 
in Scotland, is beloved of the men, and. lias i 
been said to ‘'chiirm all womankind.” The 
indy pronounced it “pretty well, considering,’ 
ami her father said he had hopes they would 
make something of their guest after all. 

The conversation then turned into an easy 
and cheerful strain about men, manners, liooks, 
and things in general, and Mr. Brown felt 
strongly impressed with tlie conviction that lie 
liad never en,joyed himself so much anywhere 
in his life before. When lie rose to depart it 
did not require much .solicitation to indiieo 
liim to abandon his intention of leaving Bdiii- 
burgli at the end of the week. There were so 
many people to see, so many places to visit, 
that he began to think it would be perfectly 
impossible to get through them all by that 
time. He was urgently pressed by liis host, to 
make head-quarters of his house during his 
stay in . Edinburgh, and irith a warmth which 
alone would have made it impossihlo for Mr. 
Brown to refuse it; but the liking which he 
had eoncoivod for tlie old gentleman, and the 
.still warmer feeling which he entertained 
towards his daughter, rendered the jiropo.sal 
a most .acceptable one. He ratimied home to 
Ids hdtol hi high spirits, and, tumbling into 
bed, dreamed all night of a jiarish priest and 
the Elysian fields.] 


Eight or ton days had elapsed .si nee. my 
arrival in Edinburgh, and still 1 had obtained 
ho tidings of my portmanteau. It had not 
made its appearance <at the steam-packet office; 
and accordingly 1 had set it down for lost, and 
my namesake, Mr. John Brown, for a member 
of the swell mob. Tnisting to obtain the 
rcqni.sUe information from Mr. M'Orugar, I 
waited patiently for that worthy’s return. . At 
the expiry of a week I called at his ch;unhers, 
when I had the pleasure of another interview 


with the young gentleman in the foul linen, in 
which I learned that Mr. M'Gnigar had i-e- 
turned, hut w’as off ;igain to Eorfar.sliire to 
collect Sir Somebody Sometiung’s routs. My 
friend had, of conr.se, ns a point of principle, 
forgot to iniiko ;iny Inquiries of liim regarding 
Mr. Smith; and I was, theroforo, just as wise 
on that point :ia beforo. Mr. M'Urngar, how- 
ever, was to be back in a day or two, ;md a 
d:iy or two I waited :icconUiigly. t caiU'il 
iig:un ;uul iiguiu, hut the niy.sierious klr. 
M'Grngar iva-s alw:i.y.s eitiier in Pertiishire, or 
Aberdeenshire, or in the i.-,lc of Sky, called 
thither on p;irtieular business, and I had well- 
nigh given up all piuspeot of his return as 
hopeless. I hail surveyed the streets of Etlin- 
burgh like a police-inspector ; visited the lib- 
rario.s and musenras till the attendants, I saw, 
began to eye me with suspicion ; stared from 
the C'alton Hill till 1 wim tired, and grown 
l'amili:ir to the hox-koeiier .at the the:itre in 
short, I had exhausted all the souiven of 
amusement which the noi'thern niotropolis af- 
fords, and felt a good ilo;il puzzled liow to 
dispo.so of my.self with any sort of (.'omfort for 
a few days more. I had resolved to wait that 
time to see if .Mr. M'flmgav would return, as 
I did not like to go luiek to London just as I 
laid left it. To kill the time, f Iierofore, I made 
a trip into the Highlands, and ret.urnecl to my 
old qn;irtors in the Crown IWtol ahmit a week 
after. 

“Whatts this?” said I to the waiter tho 
morning ;iii,er my return, :ts he pre.sented mu 
with a lueec of p;iper folded Iciigfhw.ays, in 
that fashion which, to an observant miinl, too 
surely bespeaks tho prosenee of a t.nii;Ic.Hman’B 
1)111. "'To :i doiihlc-breasled coat, clai'ct- 
colourod host mill clotli, £f, Ms. (id. Brass 
buttons for do. C.s'. To a wliito satin vest, 
fancy sprig, rolling collar, £1, 15s.’ Why, 
wlnit in the name of all the taiioivs is this? 
There must be some mistake. , TiiosG things 
were never ordered by me. Is tiiero anybody 
, waiting?” 

“Yez, zir. The man that brought it's be- 
low.” 

“ Send him up to mo.” 

“Yez,, zir,” replied the waiter, .and dived 
out of the apartment. 

“'A white aatin vest, fancy sprig, rolling 
collarl To pair ti'ousere, best Saxony black, . 
£2, 2s.; straps for do. Is!’ Wind is the mean- ? 
ing of all this?” I inquired of an over-dressed 
clothesereen who had just shuffled into the 
room, and was bowing to mo from the door 
with a pitiable ainirk upon its face. 

" It’s onr small ;iccoant, sir — took tiio liberty 


— henvy payiiip.nts to-rliiy, sir — feel greatly 
obligud ,’’ and buying liiiburdcned itself of 
tills antimmeemont, the olotheBcreen drew itself. 
Tip, and drew down at the same time a pale 
blue satin vest with .which its waist en- 

“ I see i t is an aecount, sir, but what have 
I to do with it ? You don't expect me to pay 
this, do you?” 

Heavy payiuoiits to-day, sir— fool greatly 
obliged.” 

'' Heavy payments he hanged! This i.s no 
concern of mine. Who ordei-erl those things?” 

” Who ordered?” tremulously retorted the 
Bcreen. “'Why, sir, yon or-dcrod tliera your- 
self. Mr. Brown, I believe, sir-— .Mr. John 
Brown, You’ll Boe it at the top of onr little 
hill.” 

, “Well, sir, and what of that? Mr. John 
Brown I oortiiinly do see at the top of this 
aecount, but that doesn’t prove it- to be mine. 

. I . Kllould think I’m not the only person of that 
name iiv: the world, am I?” 

'‘Certainly not, air; oh, no, sir, I -slioiild 
iliiak not! but you certainly ordered these 
articles,”. 

; “ 1 order them! When, where, and liow?” 

., “Last weak, sir. Onr Mr. Stitcholla took 
your measure, Y'ou remember .you said you 
wanted them in a particular hurry, and wo 
had to work extra hours to get tliem done. 
I'hoy were sent homo on Mduy hut, and when 
we sent for payment next day, as you gave 
orders, yon had left town.” 

" There must bo some mistake here. I 
, never ordered those things, and, what'.s more, 

[ never got them. As to paying for tlicm, 
therefore, it’s quite out of the question,” I 
said, Toturning the eiothcscrcen its document. 

. “But, sir ’■ remonstrated the screen. 

: “ Will you walk out?” I exclaimed, point- 
ing anxiously with the index finger of my 
right hand, towai'd.s the door, and glancing .sig- 
nificantly at the window nt the same time. 

. “ But, I asaui’e you, sir^ ” 

/‘■Will you go?” : . 

- ‘'Very sorry, sir, but we nni-st take steps to 
recover.”. ■ ' 

“'Puke what slops you like, hut step out at 
once!” and i .slammed tiie door in the clothe- 
screen’s face with such vivacity as to upset iA 
1 lieard it muttering dennneiationB aa it picked 
iljself up and, shuffled along , the passage, while 
I, -chafing with lmpatienc.a; returned to the 
breafcfasfctable, and, ■poumg. tho contents of , 
the teapot into the slop-basin, sweetened them 
■with two pats of butter, poured 80me,;Harvay’B 
.saueo: over the , whole by way .of eream, and 


only discovered the roistako wiioii the first 
’ mouthful had pas-sed irrecoverably over my 
'. throat. I was upset for tlie day, and lay idly 
on the sofa revolving with considerable earnest- 
ness ail the different methods of suicide which 
I had ever lieard of T. had. just come l.o the 
eonclnsion that suftocation by the smoke of 
charcoal was the neatest, when I was disturbed 
by the entrance of a thin weazon-faced man, 
with a hard stony voice, arrayed in a suit of 
faded black, very white in the seams, anil very 
seamy at the buttons. .He was accompanied 
. by a stout, flabliy-cheekod individual, smolling ■ 
strongly of suuif, stale ale, and rancid cheese, 
and habited in a suit of indescribable garments, 
over which was a shaggy iioa-jacfcet not any 
the hotter for the wear. Thi.s person hadron 
a hroad-brimmod hat, unctuous and shining 
round the edges, and he curried a most seonungi 
lethal stick for his own individual security, 
and the annoyance of her majesty's lieges,. 
Looming in perspective followed two wdiolly 
unnccounlahle charaeters, very dirty, very 
sliahtjy, and very drunk, 'Piieso gentlemen 
were also provided witli sticks, upon wliich 
they rested tlicir right arms in a very impves- 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” cxciaimed I, 
sitting up on the sofa, and surveying tliis quar- 
tette of curiosities with no slight surprise, „ 

“ A'qui’ servant, sir,” said the man with, tins ■ 
petrified voice. 'riSorry in tmulde you, but 
business and pleasure sometimes draw cross- ' 
ways, you know," and tlie wretch grinned at 
his own facotioHsnesH. I asked the cause of 
this imo.Ypectod visit. 

“ I believe, sir, you object to paying this 
account,” .said he of tlie .stony voice, showing 
mo the tailor’s bill of the morning. 

“ Unqiioslionalily 1 do. It i.s uono of mine, 
and pay it I certainly shall not!” 

“ I am sorry for tliat, because 1. always pre- 
fer settling these matters amicably. 1, tlrink, 
Mr. Brown, you’d bettor pay it at once, iiml 
have done . witli it,” said the in-ute in a cmvii-, 
dontial tone. 

“And pray who is it I am indolited to for 
this advice?" 

“Yon will find m'y name there, sir," said 
stony voice, coughing, as ho handed me n card ; 
all brown and dirty about the edges, with the 
name of Mr. Brail 'Weazil, solieitor, upon it. 

" Then, Mr. Weazil, you will oblige me, by 
keeping your own broatb io cool jour own 
porridge, ag you say in Scotl.and, for I do not 
think your advice is very likely to be followed 
in the present instance." 

“Very -well, Mr, Brown, my instructions 






YOUNG LADY OF FASCINA'l 





aro pcroiiipl,(iry, md I iinwt, proueert (is law 
(llrodrH— as law dinsiitK, Me. Hrown. Mes-.' 
songBre, do j'our diif.y. " 

IJlion thiH fclw gDiitloniiiii in tlio pea-coal ad- 
vanced, and pTOiliuiod a warrant to arruBl Mr. ^ 
John iSrown, now or I'ormurly rosidinp; in tho 
(Jrowu HM«1, Hilinburgh, or nlBowliorc in Scot- : 
laud, ti,A in mMUatimie fuijm, at tliu iiwlanco 
of MiWKi'rt, Snipwell and (Jal)bitek, tailors and 
iiloUiioM in lidlnlnirgli, to wlimn the aaid John 
Brown was said to lio indebted, resting, and 
owing tbo sum of ills. njd. IDversince 
.[ ivas able to know a ' ‘ hawk from a hoi'nslnw, ” 

1, iiavu Inid a horror of tlio law. I w;w bred to 
it originally, but loft the profossioii in disguHt; 
and a,s I now cast niy eyes over the warrant, 
grim visions of boniis of caution ynifoao sUiti, 
followed up by replies and duplies iunnincr- 
ablo, rose up lieforo niy mental optics, and I 
resolved, to pay the rascals and have done with 
them at ouee, I’ather than be pestered with (in 
action; in whloli it was ten eliances to one they 
'Hdnilil ultimately anoeoed. I, thoroforo paid 
the sum. under protest, and bowed Mr. Brail 
Woazil and his friomla out in us summary a 
manner as possible, and witli good reiwon, for, 
as it was, r had to Imrn paatilos in the room 
for tile rest of the day to dispel the odour tlioy 
l>ad loft liohind them. 

. That same niglit I was sitting in tho tlioatro 
when : my attention was arrested by the en- 
trance at tile opposite box of a young lady of 
most faselnating appearance, accompanied liy 
a gentlemau, in wlioin i thouglit I recognized 
my namesake wlio had haunted me ever since 
1 left Ijoiulon. Tlio lady was, I think, one of 
tlie loveliest creatures I ever beheld. Sheliad 
a eomplexiou clear and glowing, a full and 
iiuely-roumled brow, Hlmdoil witli hair dark 
and glossy as the raven’s wing, amoutli around 
wliieh a tliouHaud graces hovered, and. rich 
dark eyes, lirigiit, Inifc with a softness in their 
lustre. WTieu slie turned tliorn full upon her 
enmiianiou, and smiled tlirougii tlioin upon 
hiui witli an expression of eonfidonco and ailbc- 
tion,---idi! liow I, envied till 1 almost hated 
him. il.ow it liappeued tlie reader may guess, 
Imt wlieii the ciirtaiu dropped I found I had 
a very vague rccollectiou of what had passed 
on tile stage, and a very vivid iniiircssion with 
regard to tlie lady in the opposite box. By 
thi.s, time, too, I was fully satisfied that the 
: goutleraan liesido lier was no other than my 
namesake: ; and as this was an opportunity for 
getting scent of my missing portmanteau which 
was not to lie lost, I sent tlio liox-kecpcr to 
liivii with my card, and requested a few mo- 
inonte’iunivorsiition. 


“ My dear .sir,” lie exclaimed, after we liad 
intereliiuiged tho usual civilities, I iiopo you 
got your portmanteau again ipiito safe. 1 emi 
assure yon I waa cxccasivoly annoyed iit tiie 
mista.kc.” 

. ‘'That was the very thing .i wisiuui to see 
you about, i iuivo not seen it to this Inrar, 
mid am liorribly put about for wain of it." 

“ Bless me! yoirdon’t say , so. iViiy, i sent 
it to tho (.ifli.ee tlie very day 1 landed, liduking 
you would he sure to ask for it f,hor&” 

“And so 1 liavo, but lihe people tell mo tliey 
have seen nothing of it.” 

“ The deuce tlicy do! tlie folUnv 1 sent witdi 
it must have made .some blunder. I daresay, 
now, he’ll have taken it to tlie wrong office. 
If tliesc fellow.s can make a inistiiko. tiioy’re 
sure to do so. Have you inquired at tlie other 
company’s office?” 

“ No, I have not ; and egad! I sliouldn’t lie 
at all siiiprised if you were right in your 
conjecture. 1 sliilll inquire to-morrow, ccr- 

“ 1 ) 0 , like a good fellow, and lot mo know. 
You’ll find my adiirc.ss tlicro,” lie eontinuod, 
i hatidiiig me ids card; ‘for stay — wliera do you 

i I told him. 

. “ At the Crown? That’s odd. Why, I put 
up there. Well, I’ll look in upon you, and 
hear liinv you liuve succeeded. A liiily, you 
see, is in tlie case, and tlion, you know ■' 

“ All otlicr tilings, of course, give place.” 

“Bye, bye. Au revoir.” And my friend 
Imrried liack to his enviable seat, widie I ro- 
tiirned to mino, and eyed him witli very niuoli 
tlie same class of emotions as may lie ■■.uppo.scd 
to liuve possessed the eommon enemy of man 
as lie watched the connubial blis.s of tlie first 
iiusliand and wife of whom wo liave any record, 
“I’lit up at the Crown!” thought I, .as I 
walked liome. He it was, then, whose tailor's 
liill I had paid. I should try to get tiiat out 
of him lit all events. 

Next morning I proceeded to the oliice of 
tlie other steam-paeket company, and there, 
sure enough, my portinanteaii was liroiiglit to 
liglit from under a lingo pile of packages of all 
descriptions, battered, braised, and broken. 
My lettor.s wore all .safe, however, and tluit 
was the great point. Tliore, among others, 
lay tho important document, tlie letter to iny 
fiitlicr-m-law that was to be, with the address 
staring me in the face, “ David Smith, lisip. 
No. — North Castle Street,” North Castle , 
Street! and I had been hunting for the last 
tliree weeks after a M-r. David Smitli of Soutli 
Castle Street. . I wished my namesake very 
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ill the hottom of the sea, and the 
nailer who liad inisearriod iny portiuantoau 
«k.i;wcicd with half-a-tlozcii of his own cork- 
wjiows. Wiiat ntiier extravaganees I may have 
eominittcd in the first gush of my spleen it is 
hard to say, but 1 have a distinct recollection 
of kicking Boots out of the room, and dashing 
iny hat to pulp against the bedpost, in the 
ciiiir.-,e (if (Ire-i'ing previous to making a call 
upon the veritable Mr, David Smith, whom I 
found sealed very eoinfortahly in his library 
reading. When the .servant aunonneed my 
name, he ruse, and beekoned me to a seat with 
rather a beirildored air. 

“ Mr. .fotm Brown, I think you .said?” 

“ Ye®, the same, .son of your old friend of 
-Dor.sot Square, who has armed me with these 
credentials to you,” 1 replied, handing him 
the letter. 

He took it, and, as he read, I never saw a 
man look so thoroughly perplexed in my life. 
Every now and then he east a glance at me 
over the top of it, and then resumed the per- 
usal, which he seemed desirous to protract as 
much as possible. 

“Dear me, this is extremely awkward — 
extremely awkward, indeed. A most unae- 
countuMe (areumstanccl” muttered the old 
gentleman in a sort of reverie. "And how 
was your father wlien you left him? Well, I 
hope? Bless my soul, what is to ho done? 

. How it could have happened, 1 really cannot 
comprehend. ” 

Here the old gentleman rung the bell, and 
gave some instructions to the .servant, which 
I could not hoar. He then entered into con- 
versation with mo, hut in a manner so ah- 
Btraeted and omhamtssed, that I was convinced 
there was a screw loose somewhere. Shortly 
afterwards a lady and gentleman entered the 
room, who to my imtonislimeut turned out to 
be iny namesake and the lady with whom I 
had seen him the night before. 

‘'Julia, my dear, there has been some very 
awkward mistake here. I’m afraid you’ve 
ijnanded the wrong maul” 

“ I’ather!” exclaimed the lady in Hurprise. 

“Sir!” exclaimed my namesake in wrath. 

‘ “i’he devil !'’exc,laimecl I, feeling very much 
as if I wore shut up in a vapour-bath. 

‘‘Arc you,” eontimied Mr. Smith, turning 
to my namesake, “ not Mr. John Brown, eon 
of Mr. .John Brown, Dorset Square, Loudon?” 

“Not I ; — I am Mr. Jolm Brown, indeed, 
but my fatlior is Henry Brown, of Thistlecrop 
Sfanor, Bucks.” 

" And who was the letter from, you brought 
jjte?" 


. " Old Tom .Johnson, of Johnson, Thom!?on, 
Oihson, and Co., Lombard Street, who was 
kind enough, knowing I had no acqu!iintaiu;es 
in Edinburgh, to give me one to you.” 

"Confound my stupid old head! I see it 
all — I see it all. This all comes of my not 
lookmg at that letter. I was o.xpccting my 
friend Imre at the time, and took you for 

“ I am selfish enough to soy,” replied my 
double, "that I cannot regret the mistake, 
since , it has gained me this hand, ami I hope 
your fricmlsliip.” 

“But it is so odd that you should have 
come the very day wc wore expecting Mr. 
Brown here,”, .said old Smith, who evidently 
felt extremely at a lo-ss what to say. "A most 
remarkable coincidencel ’’ 

" Very remarkable indeed,” said I, fooling 
that it tt'aa iioccssary to relieve all parties from 
their embarrasameuf. by putting the best face 
on the matter possible. " Yery rc.niarkable, , 
indeed, considering wliat an uncomwou name 
ours is, that two of ns should have crossed cat'll 
other in this way. However, I am used to 
these little coidrcLemn. I have twice figured 
in the police reports as the perpetrator of 
shocking murders ; been found (Irowiiod in the 
Regent’s Canal some six times, with a love- 
sonnet, a tootli-piek, and fourponco-half'pomiy 
in my pocket; have eloped thrice with Chancery 
wards, and made various dosporato attempts 
upon her jMajc.sly’s person, yet here I mn 
iluiet .'iiul well-behaved a young man as ever 
bore the namo of ,Mr. Jolm Brown. . My 
uanicsako bore 1ms cost me n good deal of 
bother and aunoyauco one wayoranotherj and 
oh I unkinde-st cut of all, ho has boon before- 
hand with mo in .securing a charming wife. 
However, it is .all the chance of war, ami ho 
shall have a iiuittanco from mo in full, pro- 
vided he reimlmrses me fur this tailor’s bill, 
whicb I have had to settle for him," 

"My marriage suit, by all that’s ab.surd! 
And you paid this?” 

"Your marriage-.suit, wa,i it? Now ]ir,si- 
tively this is too bad. . It is adding insult to 
injury. Hot to be content with robbing me : 
of my intended, but absolutely to make me 
pay for the clotlies you wedded her in. Elesh 
and blood oould not boar it.” 

“Sines you have given up so much already, 
perhaps yon will surrender this point too, for 
my sake!” said Mrs. Brown. “I see vou 
will.” 

. ■ There was no resisting that smile, I .gave 
in, and that evening saw us all seated in a 
friendly circle, laughing heartily over my mis- ’ 
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.•idvflimira.'i, Dtuwu and I have been ffood 
friends over since. lie ia Ihe happiest of 
Henciliijts, and 1 — am still a baciielor. Will 
any benevoletil female take compassion on 
.roiiN Brown'; 


rUlNCB SAEAC'INESCA AND HIS SON.* 

IFrancift Marion Crawfoi’A son of ThomaB Cmw- 
foni, the Hoiilptor, aas born in 1854, and is one of .the 
must brilliant novelists of tlio American (Jo.smoiwlitan 
Solwol. Mr, Marion Crawford, thoiiBli an American 
eilizeii, was actually horn at the Bngui di Luoca in 'rus- 
cnny. Ho received his first odncntion at St. Panl’BScdiotd, 
Concord, New Hampshire: alter whicli he atmlied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the Polytcchniemu, UarlB- 
ruho, anil file Uuiveraiticii of Home and IlarTOitl. In 
1880 lie visited India, where he edited a daily iiapov, and 
studied local scenery and diaraoter for Iiia Hist novel, 
Jlfr. iMiKs, which aiipeared in 1882, and obtained iiu- 
niiidlate sncceiia. Mr. Marion Crawford hiia sinco pnb- 
lished Or. Olcndiiis; A ifoinaji Sinmr; A/i Americnn 
Milielim; Zoramter-, The Tale «/ a Lomltt Pm-faA; 
SameMmea\ P<ml Patoffi Mmsio's Cnieifise ; Poii Or- 
aim: Putro CfliUeH: The Upper Hath: Katluirtne 
UtuUnlale: A Mm of Yee'mlap: Corltone. Wo havo 
Messrs. Blanicwood's iiormission to print the following 
extraot from Samelnma.] 

The paliice of the Siiraeine.sfa is in .'in iuioieiit 
((iiaiter of Roma, fiir removed from the liro.rd 
white streets of mushroom dwelliiig-houacs and 
maeliine-luid mnciidain ; fur from the foreigners’ 
region, the varnish of the fashiomihle shops, 
the whirl of bvilliunt equipages, and the scream 
of the news-vender. The vast irregular linild- 
iugs are huilt around three courtyards, .and 
faee on all sides upon narrow streets. The 
first sixteen feet, np to the heavily ironed 
windows of the lower storey, consist of gre.at 
hloeks of stone, worn at the corners and scored 
along their length by the battering of ages, by 
the heavy carts that from time immemorial 
havo found the way too narrow .and have ground 
their iron axles against the massive masonry. 
Of the three enormous arehod gate.s that give 
aoees.s to the interior from diiierent sides, one 
is closed by an iron grating, another by huge 
doors studded with iron bolts, and the third 
alone is usually open as an enliraiice. A tali old 
porter, used to stand there in a long livery-coat 
and a coeked-hat ; on holidays ho appeiired in 
the traditional garb of the Parisian “Suisse”, 
magnificent in silk stockings and a heavily 
iaced coal, of dark green, leaning upon his tall 
mace— a constant object of wonder to the .small 
lioy.s of the (juarter. lie trimmed his white 
beard in imitation of his master’s— broad and 
square— and liis words were few and to the 



I No one was ever at home in the Palazzo 
Saraciuesca in those days ; there were no lailies 
in the house; it was a man’s esiahlislimont, 
.and there was something severely m;wculine 
in the air of the .gloomy courtyards .surrounded 
by dark archways, where not a single plant or 
hit of colour relieved the uneiont stone. The 
pavoincul, Wiis clean and well kepi, a now llag- 
stouc liere and there showing that some care 
was hestowed upon maiiitainiiig it in good 
repair - hut for any dccomtion there was to be 
found in the courts, tlie place might have been 
a fortress, as indeed it once was. The owners, 
father and son, lived in their ancestral home 
in a sort of solemn iniignifleence that savoured 
of feudal times. Giovanni was the only sou of, 
fivo-and-twenty years of wedlock. His mother 
had been older than his father, and hud now 
been dead some time. Siie liad been a stern 
dark woman, iiiid had lent no feminine touch 
of grace to the palace while .slie lived in it, 
her melaneliolic temper ratlier rejoioing in tlie 
scpulehnd gloom that hung over tlio, house. 
The .Saraciuesca had always lioen a manly nice, 
preferring strength to bciuity, and the reality 
of power to the amenities of comfort. 

Giovanni walked honie from the afternoon 
reception at the Embassy. His temper seemed 
to crave the bleak wet air of the cold streets, 
and ho did not hurry himself. He intended 
to ilinc at liome tliat cveuins, and he antici- 
pated some kind of dis,a,groomBnt witli his 
hither. The two men wore too much alike . 
not to be congeniid, but too combative by 
nature to earo for eternal peace. On the 
present occasion it was likely tiiat there would . 
lie a struggle, for Giovanni had made up his 
mind not to marry Jljidame jMayer, and his 
father was equally determined that ho should' 
marry her at once ; both were singularly strong 
man, singularly tenacious of their opinions. 

At precisely seven o’clock father and son 
entered from different doors the small sitting- 
room in whicli they generally mot, and they had 
no sooner entered than dinner was amiounoed. 
Two words might suffice for tlie description of 
old .Trince Saraoinesca — he was an elder edition 
of his son. Sixty years of life liad not bent his 
strong frame nor dimmod tbo lirillianey of his 
eyes, but his hair and heard were snowy white. 
He w.as broader in the slioulder and deeper in 
tlie chest than Giovanni, but of tlie samelmi.glit, 
and well-proportioned stilt, with little tendency 
to stoutness. He was to all appearance pre- 
cisely what his son would be at hia airc---j£ecn 
and vigorous, the stern lines of his face grown 
deeper, and his very dark eyes and complexion 
made more noticeable by the dazaling white- 
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ness of his hair and broad square bearil --the 
saiiio type iir a different stage of development. 

Tlie (lituier was served with a eertaiii old- 
fashioned nnagnificence whieh has grown rare 
in Ronio. There was old plate .and old china 
upon the table, old cut glas.s of the diamond 
pattern, and an old butler rvho moved noise- 
le.ssly about in the performance of the fiinction.s 
he had exercised in the same room for forty 
years, .and whicli his father had excrcieed there 
before him. Prince Saracineaca .and Don 
Giovanni ,sat on opposite sides, of the round 
talde, now and tlicu oselianging a few words. 

‘■I wa.s caiigljt in the vain this .afternoon,” 
remarked tlie Prince. 

“I hope you will not have a cold,” replied 
hia son, civilly, "Why do you walk in such 
weather?’' 

“ Ami you — wliy do you walk?" retorted hia 
father. " Are you le.«s likely to take cold than 
I am? I walk boeauae I have alway.s walked.” 

“Thatiaan e.xeellentrca.son. I walk because 
I do not keep a eavriage. ” 

“ Why do not you keep one if you wish to?” 
asked the Priiiee. 

" I will do as you wish. I will buy an oqnip- 
ago to-morrow, lest I should .again walk in the 
rain and catch cold. Where did you see mo on 
foot?” 

"In the (.)rso, half an hour ago. Why do 
you talk about my wishes in that absurd 
way?” 

. “Since you say it is absurd, I will not do 
ao,” .said Giovanni, quietly. 

“You are always otintradiotiug me,” said 
the Prince. “Some wine, Pasquale.” 

“ContKidicting yon?” repeated Giovanni. 
•' Nothing could bo further from my iuten- 

The bid Frinoo slowly sipped a glass of wine 
before ho answered. 

“Wky ilo not you set up an establishment 
for yoniself and livo like a gentleman?” he 
asked at length. “Y'bu are rich— why do you 
go about on -foot aneV dine in cafbs?” 

‘‘1)0 I ever dine .at a eutb when you are 
diningAlone?” , ^ 

: “ You have got used to living in restaurants 

in Paris, " retorted his father. “It is a had 
Kahit/ \Yiuit was the use of yonr mother 
leayiiig you a fortune, unless you will live in 
ft proper fashion?" 

; “I understand you very well,” answered 
Giovanni, his dark eyes; beginning to gleam. 
!‘ You know all thiit is a pretence. I am tbe. 
nioat hoine-staying man of your aequaintanee. 
It is a mere pretence. You are going to Uilk 
abouiihy mamage again,” 


“And has any one a more natural right to 
insist upon your marriage than I have?” asked 
the elder man, hotly. “ Leave the wine on 
the table, Pasquale — and the fniit — here. 
Give Don Giovanni his chccae. 1 will ring 
for the eoflbe — luave us,” The butler and tins 
footman left the room. “Has any one a inoro 
natural right, I ask?” repeated the Prince 
when they wore alone. 

“No one but myself, I should say, ” iinawored 
Giovanni, liitterly. 

“ Y'our.self — yourself iiulood ! What li.ave 
you to say about it? This is a family matter. 
Would you have Saracineac.a sold, to he distri- 
buted piecemeal among a herd of dogs of 
starving relations you never heard of, merely 
because you are such a vagabond, such a 
Hohemian, such a break-neck, eriizy good-for- 
nothing, tluat you will not take the trouble to 
accept one of all the women who niBh into 
youriirm.s?” 

“ Your idl'oetionatc manner of speaking of 
your velalivoH is only surpassed by your good 
taste in deseriliiiig the probabilities of my 
marriage,” remarked Giovuiiiii, scornfully. 

“And you say you never eoiitradiet mo !” 
exclaimed the Prince, angrily. 

“ If this is an insianee, I can safely say ao. 
Coinmonl is not eontnidietion," 

“Doyou mean to sayyou have not repeatedly 
rcfii.sod to marry ?" inquired old iSaracinosca. 

“ That would he untrue. I have rofiiaod, I 
do refuse, and 1 will refuse, just so Jong as it 
pleasc.smc,” 

“That is dciinito, at all events. You will 
go on refusing until yon have broken yonr silly 
neck in imitating ISngUsbmeu, and then — 
good night, Sar,acinesca 1 The lust of the 
family will have come to a noble end 1 ” 

■‘If the only use of my existenno is to 
become the father of heirs to your titles, I do 
not care to enjoy them myself. ’’ 

“Yon will not enjoy them till my dtiath, at 
nil events. Did you over reflect that 1 iniglit 
marry again?” 

“ If you please to do so, do not liosUate on 
my account. Madame Mayor will accopt you 
.as soon as mo. Marry l)y all rnoaiiB, and may 
yon have a numerous progeny ; and may they 
all marry in their turn, the day they are twenty. 

I wish yon joy." 

“ You are intolerable, Giovanni. I should 
think yon would have more respect for Donna 
Tullhi — " 

“Than to e.all her Madiame Mayor,” inter- 
rupted Giovanni. 

“ Than to suggest that she oares for nothing 
but a title and and a fortune — ” 
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“ You sliowod jBueh respect to her a moment 
ago, when you suggested that she was ready to 
rush into my arms.” 

“f ! 1 never said such a thing. I said that 

any wonnm— ” 

“Inoluding Madame Jlayer, of course,” in- 
terrupted Giovanni again. 

“Can you not let me apeakV” roared the 
i’rineo. (.iioviinni shrugged his shoulders a 
little, poured out a glass of wine, and helped 
himself to eheeao, but .said nothing. Seeing 
that hia son said nothing, old Saracinesca was 
silent too ; he was so angry that he had lost 
the thread of hi.s ideas. Perhaps Giovanni 
regretted the quarrelsome tone ho had taken, 
for he pro.sontl.y spoke to his father in a more 
conciliatory tone. 

“ Let ua bo ju.st,” he said, “I will listen 
to you, and I shall he glad if you wilMi.sten to 
me. In the first place, when 1 think of mai’- 
riage I represent something to myself by the 

“ I hope so,” growled the old man. 

“I look upon marriage as an important .step 
in a man’s life. I am not so old as to make 
my marriage an immediate necessity, nor so 
young as to be aide wliolly to disregard it. I 
do not desire to he hurried ; for when I make 
up my mind, 1 intend to make a choice which, 
if it does not ensure happiness, will at least 
ensure peace. 1 dp not wish to iharry Madame 
Mayor. She is young, handsome, rich — ” 

“ Very,” ejaculated the Prince, 

“ Very, I also am young and rich, if not 
handsome.” 

“ Certainly not liandsome,” .said his father, 
who was nursing Ins wrath, and meanwhile 
spoke cialmly. “You are the image of me.” 

“I am proud of the likeness, ” said Giovanni, 
gravely. “ But to return to Madame Mayer. 
She is a widow — ” 

“ Is that her fault?” inquired his father 
irrelevantly, his auger rising again. 

“ 1 trust not,” .“aid tUovaniii, with a smile. 
“ I trust she did not murder old Mayer. 
NovcrtholGH.s she is a widow. That is a strong 
ohjection. Have any of my ancestors married 

“ You .show your ignorance at every turn,” 
said the old I’riuco, with a scornful laugh. 
“ Ijeone Saracinesca married tlie widow of the 
Bkietor of Tdmburger-Stinkenstein in 1581.” 

“It is probably tlic German blood in our 
vein.s which gives you your taste for argument,” 
remarked ( tiovaiini. ‘ ‘ Because three hundred 
years ago an ancestor married a widow, I am 
to marry one now. . Wait— do not be angry — 
there are other reasons why I do not care for 


Madame Mayor. She is too gay for me — too 
fond of the w'oi-ld.” 

'The Prince bmvit.into a loud ironical lii.ugli. 
Jfis w'hito hair and beard bristled ahoul, Ills 
dark face, and he showed all his teotli, strong 
and white still. 

“'Tliat i.s magnificent!” he cried; “it is 
superb, splendid, a piece of unpurchitsablo 
humour! Giovanni Saracinesca has fouird a 
woman who is too guy for him! lleiiveii be 
praised ! We know bis (.iisto at last. We will 
give him a nun, a iniraclc of all the virtues, a 
little girl out of a convent, vowed to a life of 
.sacrifice and self-renunciation. That will pi ease 
him — he w'ill he a model happy husband.” 

“I do not understand this extraordinary 
outburst,” answered Giovanni, with, cold seoru. 
“ Your mirth is amazing, but I fail to under- 
stand its source.” 

His father ceased laughing, and looked at 
him curiously, his heavy brows bending with 
the intenseness of his gaze. Giovanni returned 
the look, and it seemed as though those two 
strong angry men were fencing across the table 
with their fiery glances. 'The son was the first 
to speak. 

“Do you mean to imply that I am not the 
kind of man to be allowed to marry a young 
girl?” he asked, not taking his eyes from his 
lather. 

“Look you, hoy,” returned the Prince, “ I 
will have no more nonsense. I insist upon 
this m.atch, as 1 have told you before. It is 
the most suitable one that I («m find for you ; 
and instead of hoiiig grateful, yon turn upon 
mo and refuse to do your duty. Dojma 'i’lillia 
Is twenty-three ye.ars of age, She is brilliant, 
rich. There is nothing against her. She is a 
distant cousin — ” 

" One of the flock ofvultures you so tenderly 
referred to,” remarked Giovanni, 

“Silence!” cried old Saracinesca, striking 
his heavy hand upon the table ao tluit the 
glasses shook together. “I will bo hoanl; 
and what is more, I will be obeyed, Donna 
Tullia is a relation. 'The union of two suoli 
fortunes wdll he of immon.so advantage to your 
children. There is everything in favour of the 
match-nothing against it. You shall marry 
her a month from to-day. I will give you the 
title of Sant’ Ilario, with the estate outright 
into the bargain, and the palace in the Gorso 
to live in, if you do not care to livo hove.” 

“ And if I refuse?” asked Giovanni, clioking 
down his anger. 

“ If you refuse, you shall leave my house a 
month from to-day,” said the Prince, .savagely; 

“ Whereby I shall be fulfilling your previous 
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pomniaiitls, in gotting' up an establishment for 
myself and living like a gentleman,” returned 
Giovanni, witli a bitter laugh. “It ia. noth- 
ing to me — if you turn me out. I am rich, as 
you justly observed.” 

“ You will have the more leisure to lead the 
life you like be.st, ” r-erorted t)ie Prince; “to 
hang about in society, to go where you please, 
to iKtko love to — " the old ni;»n slopped a 
moment,. His son was wateliing bina lierecly, 
his hand douched upon the table, lus liiee as 
wdiite as death. 

“ To tvliom? ” he asked, with a temhle efibrt 
to be calm. 

“iJo you rbink I am .afraid of .you? .Do 
you think your father i.s leas strong or less 
itorce than you? To whom?” cried the angry 
old man, his wliole pent-up fury bursting out 
as: he ro.se suddenly to his feet. “To whom 
but to Corona d’Astrardente— -to whom else 
should you make love? — wasting your .youth 
and life upon a mad passion ! All Rome says 
it-^I will say it too ! " 

“You have said it indeed,” answered Gio- 
vanni, .in a very low voice. lie remained 
soatetl at the table, not moving a muscle, his 
face as tlio i'ace of the dead. “ You have said 
it, and in insulting that lady you Imvo said a 
thing not worthy for one of our blood to say. 
God help me to remcn)her that you are my 
father,” he artdoil, trembling suddenly. 

"Hold!” said the Prince, who, with all his 
ambition for his .son, and his hasty fcinpor, 
was an honest gentleman. “I never insulted 
her — she ia above suspieion. It is yon who 
are wasting your life in a hopeless passion for 
her. , Hea, I speak calmly—” 

“Wliat does 'all Rome say’l” asked Gio- 
vamif, interrupting him. He was still deadly 
pale, but his lumd was unclenehod, and as he 
spoke he rested his head upon it, looking down 
at the tablecloth. 

: “ liveryhody says that you .are in love with 

: the Asterdente, and that her husband is begin- 
ning to notice it.” 

“It is enough, sir,” said Oiov.'uini, in low 
tones. “ 1 will consider this marriage you 
propose. Give me unit! the spring "to de- 
cide.” > 

“That is a long time,” remarked the old 
Prince, resuming his seat and beginning to 
peel ail orange, its though nothing had hap- 
pened. Tie was I'lu- from being calm, but his 
son’s sudden cluango of manner had disarmed 
his anger. He was passionate and impetuoue, 

. thoughtless in his: language, and tyrannical in 
his determination; but he loved Giovanni 
dearly for all tliat. - , 


:. “I do not think it Ion, g,” said Giovanni, 
thonghtfully; “I give you my word that I 
will Serion.sly consider the marriage. If it is 
possible for me to marry Donna 'I'ullia, I will 
obey you, and I will give you my auswer.boforc 
Uaster-day. I cannot, do more.” 

“I Bineerely hope .you will take m.y advice, ” 
an-swered Saracmc,sca, now entirely pacified. 
“ If you cannot make up your mind to the 
1 niiitch, I maybe able to find something else. 

I There is Bianca Valdariio— she will liavc a 
1 quarter of the estate.” 

i “She is so very ugl.v, ' nhj’cctcd Giovanni, 
quietly. He wu** sGH much agitated, but he 
I answered liis father mechaiiiciilly. 

“That is true — tlio.v are all ugly, those 
A''aldarni. Beside,?, they are of Tuscan origin. 
tVhat do you say to the little Rocca girl ? She 
lias great c/«’c ; she was brought up in England. 
She is pretty enough.” 

“ 1 am afraid she would lie oxtravagiiiit. ” 

“ She could spend her own money then ; it 
I will he suflieiciil. ” 

“it ia lietter to he oii t,lie safe siiie,” said 
(riov.anni. Suddenly lie changed Ilia position, 
.and again looked at Ui.s father, “ 1 am sorry 
wc always quarrel about this question,” he 
said. “I do not really want to marry, hut I 
, wiali to oblige you, ami 1 will fry. Why do 
I wc ahva.YB come to word.-i over it?” 

I “ I am sure 1 do not know,” said the FTinee, 
with a pleasant smile. "I have .such a diaboli- 
cal temper, I suppose." 

“And I have iniiorited it," answered Don 
Giovanni, with a laugh that was meant to he 
eliccrt'ul. “Hut 1 quile wie your point of 
I view. I suppose I ought to , settle in life by 
this time.” 

“Seriously, I think so, my son. Hero is 
to your future happiness,” sniil the old gentle- 
man, tuucliiiig his glass with Ids lips, 

“And here is to our future peace,” returned 
Giovanni, also drinking. 

“We never really (piarrul, (.iiovamd, do 
wc?” said his father. Every trace of anger 
had’ vaniehed. His strong face lioamcd with 
an fiffcctionate smile that was like the aim 
after a thunder-storm. 

“Ho, indeed,” answered Ida son, cordially. 
“Wc cannot afford to quarrel; there arc only 
two of us left.” 

“That is what P always say,” aaseutod the 
Prince, beginning to eat the orange ho had 
earefhlly. peeled since he , had grown culm. 
“If two men like you and me, my lioy, can 
' thoroughly agree; there is nothing we cannot 
accomplish; whereas if we go against each 
other — ” 
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“.Tuatitia non fit, coeliim vero ruet,": sug- 
gested GioTanni, in parody of the proverb. 

“ I am a little rusty in my Latin, Giovan- 

niuo,” said the old gentleman. 

“Heaven is turned upside down, but justice 
is not done. ” 

“No; one is never just when one is angry. 
But storms clear the sky, as they Siiy up at 
Saracmoaca. ” 

“ By the bye, harm you hoard whether that 
' que.stion of the timber has been settled yet?” 
asked Giovanni. ' 

“Of course — I had forgotten. I will tell 
you all about it,” answered his father, cheer- 
fully, So they cliatted peacefully for another 
half-hour; and no one would have thought, in 
looking , at them, that such tierce passions 
had been roused, nor that one of them felt as 
though his death-warrant had been signed. 
When they separated, Giovanni went to his 
own rooms, and locked himself in. 

He had assumed an air of calmness which 
was not real before ho left his fattier. In. 
truth he was violently agitated. He wa,s as 
fiery as Ms father, but lus passions were of 
greater strength and of longer duration; for 
his mother had been a Spaniard, and some- 
thing of the melancholy of her country had 
entered into his soul, giving depth and 
durability to the hot Italian character be 
inherited from his father. Nor did the latter 
suspect the cause of; his sou’s .sudden change 
of tone in regard to the marriage. It was 
precisely the differenoe in temperament which 
made Giovanni incomprehensiblo to the old 

Giovanni had roalited for more than a year 
past that he loved Corona d’Astrardente. Con- 
trary to the custom of young men in his 
position, he determined from tlie firat that he 
would never let her know it; and herein lay 
the key to all his actions. He had, as he 
thought, made a point of behaving to her on all 
occasions as ho behaved to the other women he 
mot in the world, aud he believed that he had 
skilfully concealed his passion from the world 
and from the woman he loved. He had acted 
on all oeca.sioiis with a circumspection which 
was not natural to him, and for which he 
undeniably deserved great credit. It had 
been a year of eonslant .struggles, constant 
efforts at self-control, con.stant determination 
that, if poasiblo, ho would overcome his in- 
stinct. s, It was true that, when occiislon 
ofierod, he had permitted himself the pleasure 
of talking to Corona d’Astravdentc — talking, 
he well know, upon the most general subjects, 
but finding at each interview some new point 


I of sympathy. Never, he could honestly say, 
i had he approached in that time the subject of 
love, nor even the equally dangerous topic of 
I friendship, the discussion of which leads to so 
[ many ruinous oxperiments. He hart never 
by look or word sought to interest tlio dark 
Dnehessa in his doings nor in himself; he had 
i talked of hooks, of politic.^, of social iiuosHons, 
blit never of liiinself nor of licrsolf. He hart 
faithfully kept the promise he had made in his 
heart, that since he was so iinfortunato as to 
love the wife of another — a woman of such 
nobility that even in Romo no breath had 
boon breathed against her— he would keep his 
unfortunate passion to himself. Astrardente 
was old, almost decrepit, in spite of his 
magnificent wrtg; Corona was hut two-and- 
twenty years of age. If over her husband 
died, Giovanni would piusent liimself heibre 
the world as her suitor; mcanwliilo ho would 
do nothing to im'ure her soH’-vespect nor to 
disturb bev ponce — he hardly flattered himself 
he oould do that, for ho loved her truly — and 
above all, ho would do notliing to compromise 
the unsullied reputation she enjoyed. She 
might never love him ; but he was strong and 
patient, aud would do her the only honour 
it was in his power to do her, by waiting 
patiently. . 

But Giovanni had not considered tliat ho 
was tho most conspicuous man in society; 
that there were many who watched his move- 
ments, in hopes lie would oomo their way ; 
that when lie entered a room, many: had : 
noticed that, though ho never wont directly 
to Corona’s side, ho always looked first toward, s 
her, and never omitted' to Bpe.al: with her in 
tho course of an evening. Keen observers, 
the jays of society who hover about tho eagle’s, 
neat, had not failed to observe a look of 
aimoyance on Giovanni’s face wlien he did not 
•succeed in being alone by Corona’s side for at 
least a few minutes; and Del i’oriee, who was 
a sort of news-carrier in Romo, bad now and 
then hinted that Oiovanui was in love. Roople 
had rtipoated his hints, a.s he intendeil they 
.should, with the illuminating wit peculiar tio 
tale-lioarei's, and tho story had gone abroad 
accordingly. True, there was not a man in 
Rome bold cnongh to albnie to the matter in 
Giovanni’s presence, even if any one had seen 
any advantage in so doing; but .such things 
do not remain hidden. His own father hart 
told him in a fit of anger, and the blow had 
produced its effect. 

Giovanni sat down in a deep easy-ebair in 
his own room, and thought over the situation. 
His first impulse had been to be furiously 
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augry wit]i liis fiither; but the latter having 
c.'ipliiiiniil that ihcrc was notliing to 
be said against the Diielicssa, (iiovaniiL’s anger 
against the Prince bad turned against himself. 
It was Iiiltei’ to think tliat all Ills self-denial, 
all hi.s many and prolonged ettbrts to conceal 
his love, liad been of no avail. lie cunsefl his 
folly and imprudence, while wondering how it 
was possible that the stoiy should have got 
abroad. He did not waver in his determina- 
tion to hide Ilia inclinations, to de.stroy the 
iuipre.ssion he had so unwillingly produced. 
The first moans lie found in ids way .seemed 
the ticat. To marry Donna Tnllia at once, 
liefore tlie story of his aifection for the Duches.sa 
liad gathered force, would, iie tlioiight, efFcctn- 
■dlly shut the months of the gossips. Prom 
one point of view it w.as a noble thought, the 
determination to sacriflee himself wliolly and 
for ever, rather than permit his name to be 
niontioneU ever .so innoconlly in connection 
with the wom.an ho loved; to root ont utterly 
his love for her by seriously engaging ids faith 
to another and keeping that ongageincnt with 
all the strength- of fidelity ho knew himself to 
possess. He would save tlorona from iinnoy- 
anee, and her name from tlie scandnl-mongers; 
and if any one over dared to mention the 

(Hovanni rose to his feet and meclianicallv 
took a foneing-foil from tlie wall, as lie often 
did for praoties. If any one mentioned tjio 
Btory, he thouglit, he had the means to silence 
tliera, quickly and for over. His eyes flashed 
Hiuidenly at the idea of action— .any notion, 
even fighting, which might lie distantly eon- 
iiected with Corona. Tlion lie tosed down tlie 
rapier and throw himself into hi.s chair, and 
sat quite still, staring at the trophies of armour 
upon the wall oppo.site. 

He could not do it, To wrong one woman 
for the sake of shielding miotlier was not in his 
power People migiit laugh at him and call 
him Quixotic, forsooth, heeaiisc he would not 
do like every one else and make a man-iage of 
convonienco — of propriety. Propriety! wlien 
ids heart was , lircaking witliin liim ; when 
'every fibre of his strong frame quivered with 
the strain of passion ; when his aelung eyes 
saw only one face, and ids ears echoed the 
wo.i'd.s she had spoken that very afternoon ! 
Propriety indeed I Propriety was good eiioiigli 
fur cold-blooded dullards. Donna Tullia had 
(lone him no harm tliat he siiould marry her 
for propriety’s sake, and make her life miser- 
able for thirty, forty, fifty years. It would he 
propriety rather, for him to go away, to bury 
himself in the ends of the earth, until he could 


forgot Corona d’Astriu'donte, her splendid eyes, 
and her deep sweet voice. 

lie liad pledged ids fatlier ids word that lie 
would consider tlie niarriiigv, and lie wa.-, to 
give his answer before .Easter. That was a. 
long time yet. He would eoiiBidor it ; and if 
by Eastertide he liad forgotten Coroiiii, lie 
would — He laughed iiioml in his silent room, 
and tlie sound of his voice starlled him from 
his reverie, 

Forget? Did sucli men as lie forget? titlicr 
men did. What wore tlicy made of? They 
did not love such women, perhaps; that was 
the reason they forgot. Any one could forget 
poor Jlouua Tnllia, And yet liow was it pos- 
sililo to forget if one loved truly? 

Giovanni liad never believed himself in love 
before. .He had known one or two women 
who had attracted him strongly; but ho hud 
soon found out tliat lie had no real sympathy 
with tlieni, tliat though tlioy amnsod him they 
had no charm for liim — most of all. that he 
could not iniagino himself tied to any one of 
them for life withont conceiving’ tlw sitiiatkiu 
liorrililo in the oxtroino. To his independent 
nature the idea of sueli ties was repugnant : 
he knewliimself too courteous to lireak through 
tlie civilitic.s of life with a wife he did not love; 
but ho know also that in marrying a woman 
who was indillbrcnt to him, he would he en- 
gaging to play a part for life in the mo,st fearful 
of all plays-- tlio part of ii man who strives to 
bear liravely the galling of a <'haiu he is too 
honouralilo to break. 

It was four o'clock in iiie morning wiieu 
Giovanni wont to lied ; and evon tlien he slept 
little, for his dreams were disturbed. Once 
ho tliouglit he stood upon a green lawn with 
a sword in his hand, ami the blood upon its 
point, his opponent lying at his feet. Again, 
lie tliouglit he was alone in a vast lirawing- 
room, and a dark woman eame and spoke 
gently to him, saying, "Alarry her for iny 
sake”. , Ho awoke witli a groan. The church 
eloeks were stifiking oiglit, and the meet was 
at eleven, five miles lieyond the Porta Pia. 
Giovanni started up and rang for his servant. 


0 world, be nobler, for heivsake! 

It she but knew tbeo, what thou art, 

■Wliat wrongs are borne, what deeds are done 
In thee, beneath thy daily sun, 

Know’st tliou not that her tender heart. 

For pain and very shame, would break'l 
0 world, be nobler, for her sake ! 

—iMumim Mnyon, 
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fWaltor Pater (horn 4tih August, 1839; died 30tli July, 
1894) , an original orilio o£ art and literature, and a miter 
ot rare insight and subtlety, and eingular beauty and 
distinction of style. Mr. Pater was educated at the ICing’s 
Sohool, Canterbury; ontemi the University of Ojford at 
(Jlleen'e College in 1858; took hie B.A. degree (2nd olaas ir 
claesica) in 1882; and west’ ‘ ’ " " " * 

lecturer. Ho 
Jit:imUsaiu)e , ; 
hleas-. ■ ..' 
oil Stale-, PI 



in tho time nl Marcus Auroliua. Marius, bi 
Epiourean iihilosophy, ooinos to " 


both tlio Stoioaud tbo Epioiu'eaupbilnanphlce, andgmdu 
ally he disuovers that Ooruellus is a Clwlstiiin. Tho iias. 
sogu we have chosen deseribes tho house of Oeoilin, a 
Christian matron and Hie friend of Uornellna. This very 
heuutitul book may ha said to lie single of its kind: it is 
ciiually remarliablo for tho wealth and variety ot classical 
knowiedgo it contains; for its orquiaite niiprcciatiun of 
the delicate beauty of the Christian domestic life; and 
for tho delightful ploturos of natural scenery scattered 
about its pages.] 

It ivaa just where a cross-road from tho 
Latin Way fell into tho Appian, that Ooriiclius 
halted at a doorway in a long-, low wall — the 
boundary-wall of the court of a villa, it might 
seem — as if at liberty to enter, and rest there 
awhile. He hold the door open for his com- 
panion to enter also, if ho would ; wUli an 
expression, as ho lifted the latch, which seemed 
to ask Marins, apparently shrinking from a 
possible intrusion, "Would yon like to sec 
it V " — Was he willing to look upon that, the 
seeing of which might define — yes 1 define 
the critical turning-point in liis days ! 

The little doorway in this long, low wall, 
■so old that it seoined ahno.sh a p.^yt of tho 
rocky soil on which it was huilt, admitted 
them in fact into the outer courtyard or 
garden of a villa, disposed in one of those 
abrupt natural hollows which give its ciiarac- 
ter to the country in this place; so that the 
liouse itself and all its dependent buildings, 
the spaciousness of which surprised Marius as 
he entered, were wholly concealed from pas- 
sengers along the road. All around, in those 
well-ordered precincts, wore quiet signs of 
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wealth and a noble taste — a taste, indeed, 
chiefly evidenced in the soleotion and juxta- 
position of the material it had to deal with, 
consisting almost exclusively of the romain.s 
of older art, here arranged and harmonized, 
with eftects, hotli ns regard.s colour and form, 
so delicate, as to seem really derivative from 
a spirit fairer than any wliicli lay within tlio 
resources of the ancient world. It was tlie 
old way of true Menaissaiux — tho way of 
natni’e with her roses, the divine way with 
the body of man, and it may be with his 
very soul— conceiving tlio new organism, by 
no sudden and abrupt creation, but rather by 
the action of a new principle upon elements 
all of which had indeed lived and died many 
tinie.s. The fragments of older architecturcj 
the mosaics, the spiral columns, the precious 
corner-stones of immomoriul building, had 
put on, by such juxtaposition, a new and 
singnl.ar expressiveness, an air of grave thought 
and intellectual purpose, in itself, iBsthotically, 
vciy seductive. Lastly, horli and tree liad 
taken possogsion of it all, spreading their 
seed-bells and light bnnielies, just alive in 
tile trembling air, above tlio ancient garden, 
wall.s, against tlie wide spaces of sunset. And 
from the first they could hear singing, the 
singing partly of cliildren, it would seem, and 
of a new sort; so novel indeed in its eircel, 
Hint it carried the memory of Marius back to 
those old efl’orts of Flavian to conceive a new 
poesy. It was the expression not altogeilier 
of mirth, yet of a wonderful happiness— i he 
blithe expansion of a joyful soul, in people 
upon whom some all-subduing experience 
had wrought Jieroieally, and wJio still remem- 
bered, on this bland afternoon, the hour of a 
great doliverance. 

His old native susceptibility to tho spirit, 
tho sympathies of plaees—ahove all to any 
hieratic or religious expression they might 
have, was at its liveliest, as Marius, still 
pursued by that peculiar singing, and still 
amid tho evidences of a grave discretion 
all around him, entered the house itself. 
That intelligent Boriouaness about: life, tlie 
lack of which had always seemed to him to 
make those who w’ore without it of some 
strange; difteront species from himself, sum. 
ming up all the lessons of his experience, 
from those old days at Wliito-nighis, was con- 
centrated here, as if in designed eougruity 
with his favourite precepts of the power of 
physical vision, into an actual picture. If 
the true value of souls is in proportion to 
what they can admire, Marius was just then : 

acceptable soul, As ho passed through the 
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yavious chambers, great and small, one domin- 
ant thought increased upon him— the thought 
of chaste women and their children; of the. 
various affections of the family life amid its 
most natural oonditions, but developed, in 
devout imitation of soma sublime new type 
of it, into great controlling passions. There 
reigned throughout an order and purity, an 
orderly diaposition, as if by way of making 
ready for aonie gracious spousals. The place 
itself was like a bride adorned for her husband; 
and its singular eheerfalness, the abundant 
light everywhere, the sense of peaceful in- 
dustry, of which he received a deep impres- 
sion without precisely reckoning wherein it 
resided, as he moved on rapidly, were in 
forcible contrast just at first to the place to 
which ho was uu.tt coiiilueted by Cornelias; 
still with a sort of eager, liurried, half- troubled 
reluctance, and as if he forebore an explana- 
tion which might well ho looked for by his 
companion, 

An old flower-garden in the rear of the 
house, sot here and there with a venerable 
olive-tree — a picture in pensive shade and fiery 
blossom, as transparent, in that afternoon 
light, as the old miniature painter’s work on 
the walls of the chambers above — was bounded, 
towards the west, by a low, grassy hill. Anar- 
row opening out in its steep side, like a solid 
blackness there, admitted Marius and his 
gleaming companion into a hollow cavern or 
crypt, which was indeed but the family burial- 
plaoe of the Ceoilii (to whom tills re.sidenco 
belonged), brought thus, after an arrangement 
then becoming not unusual, into immediate 
connection with the abode of the living; in a 
hold assertion of the unity of family life, 
whieii the sanction of the Holy Family would, 
hereafter, more and more reinforce. Here 
was, in fact, the eontre of the peculiar reli- 
gious exprossiveiio.ss, the .sanctity, of the whole 
place. “ livery person makes tlio place that 
belong.s to him a reWjioun place at his own 
eleotion, by ihecarryimj of his dmd into it” 
— had been a persuasion of the old Roman I 
law, wliieh it was reserved for the early 
Christian Soeieties, like tliat whicli tlie [liety 
of a wealthy Roman matron had here esl,ab- 
liahed, to realize in all its consequences. Yet, 
cerlainly, it was unlike any cemetery Miiriu.s 
had ever yet seen : most obviously in this, 
that these people had returned to the older 
fashion of disposing of their dead by burial 
instead of burning. A family sepuiehre in 
the first instance, it was growing into a vast 
nenro'polis, a whole township of the dead, by 
means of some free expansion of the family in- 


terest beyond its amplest natural limits. The 
air of venerable beauty which characterized the 
house and its precincts above, was maintained 
here also. It was certainly witli a great outlay 
of labour that these long, seemingly endless, 
yet carefully designed galleries, wore so rapidly 
increasing, with their orderly layers of beds or 
berths, one above another, cut on both sides of 
the pathway, in the porous black tvfa through 
which all the moisture liltora downwardsi, leav- 
ing the parts above dry and wholesome. All 
alike were carefully closed, and with all the deli- 
cate costliness at command; some with simple 
tiles of baked clay, many with slabs of marble, 
enriched by fair inscriptions— marble, in some 
cases taken from an older pagan tomb — the 
inscription sometimes a palimpsest, the new 
epitaph being woven into the fading letters of 
an earlier one. 

As in a pagim cemetery, an abundance of 
utensils for the worship and commemoration 
of the dead was disposed around — incense, 
vessels of floating oil liglits, above all, gar- 
lands and flowers, relieved into all the stronger 
fieriness by the eoal-liko blackness of the soil 
itself in this place, a volcanic sandstone, the 
cinder of burnt-out fires. Would they ever 
kindle, take possession of, and tran.sfom the 
place again? Turning into an ashy paleness 
where, at regular intervals, a luminare, or 
air-hole, let in a hard l)eani of clear hut sun- 
less light from above, with tlioir heavy 
sleepeus, row upon row, leaving a pa.ssago -so 
narrow tliat only a single person could move 
along it at a time, cheek to cheek with them, 
the high walls seemed to sliut one in, into 
the great company of tlie dead. Only .just 
the long straight pathway remained before 
him; opening, Iiowever, hero and there, into 
a small chamber, around a broad, table-like 
coflin, or “altar” tomb (one or more) adorned 
more profusely tlian tlie others, sometimes as 
if in observance of an aniiiversary. Clearly, 
these people, eoueurring liero witli the special 
a,ympatlues of .Marias himself, had adopted 
this practice of burial from some peculiar 
feeling of hope they entertained concerning 
the body; a feeling which, in no irreverent 
curiosity, ho would fain have iindersl ood. Tlie 
eomplctei irreparable disappearance of tlie 
dead on the funeral pyre, so erushing to tlie 
spirits, as lie liad found it, laid long since 
given him a preference for this mode of settle- 
ment to the last sleep, as having soinetliing 
more homelike and hopeful about it, at least 
in outward seeming. IJiit wlience the strange 
eonfidenoa that these " liaiidfiilH of white 
dust ” would hereafter recompose thom-solves 


oiicc more into exulting Imman creatures? 
By what lieareuly alchemy, what iwiving 
(lew from above, which was certainly never i 
again to reach the dead violets I— Januarius, i 
Agapetus, Belicitas— Martyrs ! refresh, I pray 
yon, the soul of Cecil, of Cornelius! said an 
inscription (one of many such), scratched like 
a passing sigh, when the mortar was still 
fresh which had closed in the prison-door. 
All criticism of this bold hope, apparently as I 
sincere as it was audacions in its claim, being | 
act aside, liere, at least, carried further than i 
ever before, was tliat pious, systematic com- 
memoration of the dead, wliich in its ehival- 
rou.s refusal to forget and wholly leave the 
helpless, had always seemed to Marins the 
central type or symbol of all natural duty. | 
The stern soul of Jonathan Edwards, apply- I 
ing the faulty theology of John Calvin, i 
afforded him, we know, tlie vision of infants 
not a span long, ou the floor of hell. All 
visitors to the Catacombs must liave noticed, 
in n different tbeological connection, the 
numerous children’s graves — beds of infants, 
hut a span long indeed — little, lowly prisoners 
of hope, on these sacred, floors. It was with 
great curiosity, certainly, that Marius observed 
them i In some instances adorned with the 
favourite toys of their tiny occupants — toy- 
soldiors, little chau’iot-wheels, all the para- 
phornalia of a baby-house ; and when he saw 
afterwards the living ones, who sang and 
were busy above — sang their psalm, Lmdale 
Pucri Domimm very faces caught for 

him a sort of quaint unreality, from the 
memory of those others, the ehildron of the 
Catacombs, but a little way below. 

Hie eongesta jaoct qiiieris si turba piorum: 
Corpora sanctorum retinent venerancla .sepulora! 

Here and there, mingling with the record of 
merely natural cloeease, and sometimes even 
at these children’s graves, were the signs of 
violent death or martyrdom — the proof that 
some “had loved not tiieir lives unto the 
death” — in the little red phi.al of blood, the 
palm-brancli, the rod flowers for their heav- 
enly “birthday ”. It was in one sepulchre, 
in particular, distinguished in this way, and 
devoutly adorned for what, by a bold paradox, 
was thus treated as jtatalUia, a birthday, 
that the arrangements of the whole place 
visibly centered. And it was with a curious 
novelty of , feeling; of ' the dawning of a fresh 
order of experiences upon him, that, standing 
beside those: mournful relics, snatched in 
haste from the common place of '.execution 
not many yearn before, Marins, became, as by 


some gleam of foresight, aware of the whole 
possible force of evidence for a strange, new 
hope, defining a new and weighty motive of 
action in the world, in those tragic deaths 
for the “Christian superstition ”, of which he 
had heard something indeed; but which had 
seemed to him liithcrlo but one savagorv, 
one self-provoked savagery, the more in n, 
cruel and stupid world. 

And that poignant momory of suflbring 
seemed to draw him on towards a still more 
vivid and .pathetic image of siift’ering, in a 
distant hut not dim background. Yes! tlie 
interest, the expression of the entire place 
was filled with that, like the savour of some 
precious incense. Penetrating the whole 
atmosphere, touching ovorytiiing around with 
its peculiar sentiment, it seemed to make all 
this visible mortality, death itself, more 
beautiful than any fantastic dream of old 
mythology had ever hoped to make it ; and 
that in a simple sinoority of feeling about a 
supposed actual fact. The thought, tho word. 
Pax — Pax Team! — was put forth every- 
where, with images of hope, snatched some- 
times even from that jaded pagan world, 
which had really afforded men so little of it, 
from first to last — tho consoling images it had 
thrown off, of succour, of regeneration, of 
escape from death, Hercules wrestling with 
Death for possession of Alccstis, Orpheus 
taming tho wild beasts, the shepherd with his 
sheep, the shepherd carrying the sick lamh 
upon his shoulders. Only after all, these 
imageries formed but tho. slightest contribu- 
tion to the whole dominant effect of tranquil 
hope there — of a kind of heroic cheerfulness 
and grateful expansion of .heart; again, as 
with the aonso of some real deliverance, and 
wliich seemed actually to deepen, the longer 
one lingered through those .strange and fear- 
ful pa.sBagea. A figure partly pagan, yet tlie 
most frequently repeated of all those visible 
parables — tho figure of one just escaped, as if 
from the sea, still in strongthlosH, suiqjriscd 
joy, clinging to the very verge of the shore— , 
together' with the inscription beneath it, 
seemed beat to express the aentimont of the 
wholo. And it was just as he had puzzled out 
this inscription— 

,7 wetti down to the iottoni of the mountains; . 

The earth with her bars was about mefor ceer; 

Tel hast thou brought lep my life from, eormpiionl 
7tliak: hardly with a sense of surprise or 
change, Marius found himself emerging again, : 
like a later mystic traveller through similar 
dark places, “quieted by hope”,: into the 
daylight. 
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They were still within the precincts of the 
house, still in possession of that wonderful 
singing, though almost in the open country, 
with II great view of the Campaijim before 
them, and the hills beyond. Tlie orchard or 
meadow, though the western sky, in which 
the greater stars were visible, w’aa still afloat 
with splendour, seeming to repress by con- 
trast the colouring of all earthly things, yet 
with the sense of a great riohne.ss lingering in 
their shadows. Just then the voices of the 
singers, a '• voice of joy and health ”, concen- 
trated themselves with a solemn antistrophic 
movement, into an evening or “candle” 
hymn— the hprtm of the hindling of the lamp. 
It was like the evening itself, its hopes and 
fears, and the stars shining in the midst of it, 
made audible. 

Half above, half below the level mist, which 
seemed to divide light from darkness (the 
great wild flower.s of the meadow, just dis- 
tinguishable around her skirts, as she moved 
across the grass) came now the mistress of the 
place, the wealthy Homan matron, left early 
a widow by the confessor Ceoilius a few ye.iva 
before. Arrayed in long robes, with heavy, 
antique folds, and a veil or coif folded under 
chin, .'“gray within gray", she seemed to 
Marius to have, in her temperate beauty, 
something of the male and serious char- 
acter of the best Greek female statuary. 
Very foreign, however, to any Greek statuary 
was the expression of pathetic care, with 
which she carried the child in her arms, warm 
withiU' the folds of her mantle. Another little 
child, a year or two older, walked beside her, 
with the fingers of one hand bent beneath her 
girdle; They stayed for a moment to give an 
evening greeting to Cornelius, as they passed. 
And that visionary scone was the fitting close 
of the afternoon’s strange experiences. 

. A few minutes afterwards, as he was passing 
again upon the public road, it might have 
seemed a dream. The house of Cecilia 
grouped itself beside that ether curious house 
he had lately visited at Tnsculura. Yet what 
a contrast did the former present, in its sug- 
gestions of hopeful industry, of immaculate 
cleanness, of responsive affection ! — all deter- 
mined by the transporting discovery of a fact, 
or Bories of facts, in which the old puzzle of 
Ulo had found its key. In truth, one of his 
most constant and characteristic traits had 
ever been the longing for escape — for sudden, 
reliemng interchange, even upon the spaces 
. of life, along which he had lingered most 
pleasantly— for a lifting, from time to time, 
of the actual horizon. It was like the neces- 


sity the painter is under, to put, an open 
window or doorway in tho background of bis 
picture, which without that would be heavy or 
inanimate; or like the sick mans longing for 
northern coolness, and whi.spering willow- 
trees, amid the breathless and motioiilesa ever- 
green forests of the south. Just in this way 
had that visit happened to him, through so 
slight an aoeideut. Homo and Homan lifiij 
just then, had come to seem to him like a 
close wood of beautiful bronze-work, trans, 
formed, by some malign enchantment, out of 
the generations of living trees, yet with its 
roots in a deep, downtrodden soil of poignant 
human susceptibiliticis. In tho midst, of im 
suffocations, that old longing to escape had 
been satisfied by this vision of the church in 
Cecilia’s house, as never before. It was still, 
indeed, according to the unchangeable law of 
his character, to tho eye, to the visual faculty 
of mind, that those experiences appealed — 
the peaceful liglit and shade, the boys whoso 
very faces seemed to sing, the virginal beauty 
of the mother and her children. Only, in his 
case, all that constituted a very real, and con. 
trolling or exigent matter, added to life, with 
which, according to his old maxim, he must 
make terms. 

The thirst for every kind of " experience” 
prompted by a philosophy which said that 
nothing was intrinsically great or small, had 
over been at strife in him with a hieratic 
refinement, in wlilch the boy-priest survived; 
prompting the selection, the choice, of what 
was perfect of its kind; and a subsequent 
chivalrous adherence to that. That had led 
him along always in communion with ideals,, 
at least half-realized in his own conditions of 
being, or in the actual company about him, 
above all, in Cornelius. Surely, in this 
strange new society he had known for the 
first time to-day — in this holy family, like a 
fenced garden — was the fullilment of all the 
judgments and preferences of that half-known 
friend, which of late years had been ao often 
Ilia protection in the porplexities of ins life; 
Here was, it might be, if not the cure, the 
anodyne of Jiia great sorrows; of tiiat con- 
stitutional sorrowfulness, which might be by 
no means peculiar to liimself, but which had 
made his life at all events, indeed like a long 
“disease of tho spirit”. The very air of this 
place seemed to come out to meet him, as if 
full of mercy in its mere contact; like a 
soothing touch to an aching limb. And yet, 
on tho other hand, he was aware that it miglit 
awaken responsibilities— now, untried respon- 
sibilities — and demand something from liim 
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in return. : Might this new vision, like the 
miiligniiut beauty of that old pagiin Medusa, 
ho exclusive of all admiring gaze on anything 
save itself? At least, lui suspected that after 
it, Uo could never again he altogether as he 
had been before. 


THE CHAPEL. 

IProfoasor John Nichol, LL.D., only son of J. P. 
Jficho), Into profeaanr of astronomy, bom at Montrose, 
Portorsliire, 8tb Heptember, 1833, dic-a 12th October, 1894. 
Professor Niehfll was oaucated in the IJniverBity of Glas- 
I50W and at Balliol OoUesc, O.xford; took his B.A. deEree. 
at Oxford (Srst class in classics and philosophy, and 
Iionours in niiithoinatics) in 1869; his M.A. degree in 
1874. The degree of LL.D. was confeiTod ui»n him by 
the University of St. Andrews in 1S73. In 1861 ho wus 
appointed crown professor of English literature in the 
University of Glasgow. His princiiral works are Fraa- 
mnls of Critietam; A Htatiiri/ of American Literature', 
HojiniW la drauiiitie poem); A LlfeofjByrmtuada.Life 
of Carlyh in the English ofLeMers Series; The. Death 

eifThe>imtocles, nnd Other Foema. Of hisiffnimilw! one of 
his critics has said; ■' The beauties of the lyrics, which arc 
scattered with so lavish a hand tlirongbont this volniue, 
tesemblo the odea in a Greek piny, rather than the songs 
of our own dramatists". We talte (with permission of 
Messrs. James Maclohoso & Sons, publishers to the Uui- 
voraity of Glasgow) the following poem from tlie volume 
entitled The Death if Thcmistoclee, and Other Poems.] 

.Just after the sunset yesterday, 

■When the last of the crowd had passed away, 

I went to the little, church to pray. 

They had jostled me so, the rabble rout, 

That my radical zeal was half won) out, 

I wished them cleaner and less devout. 

My spiiit was clouded with diseontent, 

And the faith I had was nearly .spent, 

When I oarao, like a thief impienitont, 

Weary and foiled in the weary race, 

To bide myself from my own disgrace, 

And steal some comfort from the place. 
Notbing for naught, in the world, they .say, 
And little they get who have little to pay ; 

But the chapel was open all tho day. 

The choir wa.s as fi-ee a.s the aiste of a wood, 
And I found, when under its shade I stood, 

: Thirt tho air of the church wsis doing mo good. 
In tho silence, after tho city’s smoke, 

My spirit grew calmer. ,and thoughts awoke 
Prom sleep, that I fancied dead.— I spoke. 

“ Perchance they were not unwisely bold 
Who called this God'shouse— the men of old— 
Does tho Shepherd wait within the fold ? ” 

So, up. the choir, with footsteps fmnt, ■ . 

In the fading light of each shining saint 
I wondered if He would hoar my plaint. 

: There was something surely in kneeling whore 
A thousand hearts had left their care, . 
Thathelpod to contradict despair. 


‘No hope remains in tho world,” I cried, 
go far I iiave wandered, so much denied; 

Is there any way loft as yet untried? 

I love ; hut it only rn.akes death more drear. 
And. tputU. more distant ; 1 love iu fear, 

'Tis not with the love that sooth clear. 

I toil; hut the range of restless glance 
Still stretches afim ; an iiimles.s dance 
I see, and name it tho whirl of chance. 

They a, re blown together, like dust in the 

The feeble frame and the lordly mind — 

And only their aslie.s are left behind, 

My words are bitter, wh.at proof remains 
To mark thorn false ? Are a piisoner’s ohains 
Lighter because he forgets his pains? 

Athwart the vista of vanished time, 

Is a mooki)ig gleam of a ruined prime 
Arid discord that drowns tho morning ohimo. 
Idly wo long for tho inuooont days, 

Wlion life was woivship and prayer was praise. 
Now all is wrapt iu a blinding maze. 

Idly we boat at tho iron gates, 

If tho solo rosponso that our cry awaits 
Is tho heartless law of tho heodloss fates. 

The fires of our passion tiro spent in vain, 

The stars wont out long since in tho rain ; 

Can faith ouoo lost be found again? 

’Tis dark without it ; but how can wo, 

When the olond.mnrk thiokons, protend to see, 
Across tho darkness, an imago of Thee, 

Hear me ; for mine Is a soul in noad. 

On the cold damp ground, I si)ik and bleed. 
Hear me and show thou art G od indeed I 
At tho word, a torrent of inusio rollod 
Prom aroh to aroh, like n flood of gold, 
Fraught with tho burden of tlvouglits untold. 
Tho ohords, as struck by a seraph Viand, 
Seemed an answering thrill from the spiidt- 

“ Lot there ho light ; ” while near at hand, 

Tho crucifix shono o’er the altar stair. 

Till its beacon made mo at last aware 
Of the lamp that was burning faintly there. 

I fixed my gaze on tho stoadfust ray, , 

Till it seoniod as if earth and its troubles lay 
In the valley of re.stlessne3s far away, 

A dream-like procession of early years 
Swept through my spirit ; the fro.st that seal’s 
Oui‘ life, fell from me in soothing tears. 

Then throbbed out slowly the organ blast, 

.But still the unfading lustre oas.t 
A glimmer on labyrinths of my past. 

God makes each heart a oathodral dim. 

With its vaults where gloomy vapours swim. 
And its altar burning still for Him. , 


Aa it pealed in a aombre monotone. 

Like a deep voice singing a noble song, 

It bade me arise within the throng, 

Keep bright my lamp, my courage strong. 
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The aituation reqidres a few words of e.xplanation. An 
English gentleman, Rudolf Raasondyls, being very dis- 
tantly related to the royal family of Euritanla in Ger- 
many, and said to bear a striking personal lUtoness to its 
members, has the curiosity to visit the kingdom. He 
arrives on the eve of a coronation, and in tho midst of a 
ctiusplraoy to kidnap tho sovereign and place his hiilt- 
hrother, Black Michael, on the tlirono. Rudolf's like- 
ness to the king is made use of to save tho kingdom. 
While tha reid king to detained a prisoner in the Onatle of 
Zelida (hence the title, The Primmer of Zemla) Rudolf 
Rasaendyls to crowned In his stead, and rhtring three 
months of exciting and perilous adventure holds tho posi- 
tion against the conspirators. It becomes necessary for 
him to pay court to the Princess Hasie. who was be- 
trothed to the king before the oonspimoy, and a very 
delicate aituation arises out of this necessity. Oiir oxtraob 
begins after the king lias been rescued. Antoinette de 
Mauban is a friend of Black Miohael’s; and Johann is 
the keeper who has had charge of the bnprisoned king. 
Colonel Sapt and Fritz are devoted servants of the king, 
who have aided Rudolf loyally throughout the adven- 
ture, they alono knowing the secret that he was not the 
trite king, Rudolf’s term of vioarioue sovereignty ia 
now over, oud it only remains for him to receive the 
thanks of the real king and to take leave of the Princess 
Plavia. This parting puts their honour to a severe test; 
she has learnt to love Mm without knowing that he was 
not the king, and he has learnt only too easily to love her. 
But both are loyal; they give one another up; Plavia 
marries the real king; and Rudolf returns to England 
and the obscurity of private life. The narrator Is Ru- 
dolf Bassendyls. 

Be.sides The Prbouer of Zmia Mr. Hawkins has written 
A Man of Mark-, Father Stafford; Mr. Will's Witlote; 
Sport Royal; A Ohange of Air; Saif a Sero; The Dolly 
Dialogues; The Qod in the Car; The Xndiscretioa of the 
Duchess; Rupert ofSentmu,] 

It was night, and I iv.as in the cell wherein 
the Icing had lain in the Castle of Zenda. All 
was still ; the din .md clash of strife were gone. 
I liad spent the day hidden in the forest, from 
the time when Fritz hud led me off, leaving 
Sapt ’with the princes.s. Under cover of dusk, 
mufned up, I had been brought to tlie Castle 
and lodged where I now lay. Though tliree 
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moil had died there — two of them by my liand, 
— I was not troubled by ghosts. I had thrown 
myself on a pallet by the window, and wii.s 
looking out on the black water; Johann the 
keeper, still pale from his wound, hut not much 
hurt besides, had brought me siippcr. He told 
me that the king was doing well, tliat ho had 
seen the princess; tliat she and he, Sapt 
and Fritz, had been long togetlier. Marshal 
Strakenez was gone to Strelsaii ; lllack Michael 
lay in his collin, iind Antoinette de Mauban 
watched by him; had 1 not liourd, from the 
chapel, priests singing mass for him! 

Outside tlicre were strange rumours afloat. 
Some said that the prisoner of Zond.a was 
dead; some, that lie had vanished yotf alive; 
some, that he was a friend wlio had served 
the king well in some adventure in England; 
others, that he had discovered tho duke's 
plots, and had therefore been kidnapped by 
liim. One or two shrewd fellows shook tlieir 
heads and said only that they would siiy noth- 
ing, hut they had suspicions that more was to 
ho known than was known, if Colonel Sapt 
would toll all he knew. 

Thus Johann chattered till 1 sent him away 
.Slid lay there alone, thinking, not of the 
future, but — as a man is wont to do when 
stirring things liave happened to him — re- 
hearsing the events of the past weeks, and 
wondering how strangely they had fallen out. 
And above mOj in the stillness of tho night, I 
heard the standards flapping .against the jr 
poles, for Black Michael’s banner hung there 
half-mast high, and above it tho royal flag of 
Kuritania, floating for one night more over 
my head. Habit grows so quick, that only 
by an eftort did I rocolloet that it floated no 
longer for me. 

Presently Fritz von Tarlenhoim came into 
the room. I was standing then by tho win- 
dow; the glass wn.s opened, and I was idly 
fingering the cement which clung to the 
masonry where “Jacoli's Ladder” had lieeu. 
He (old me liiiofly that the king wanted me, 
and together we cro.9sed the drawbridge anil 
entered the room that had beenBlack Michael's. 

The king iras lying there in bed ; oiir doc- 
tor from Tarlcnheim was in attendance 011 
liim, and wliispered to me that my visit must 
be brief. The king held out his liand and 
shook mine. Fritz .and the doctor withdrew 
to the window. 

I took the king’s ring from my finger and 
placed it on his. 

“I have tried not to dishonour it, sire,” 
B.aid 1. 

“I can’t talk much to you,” he said, in a 


iveafc voice. “ I have had a great fight with 
Siipt and the marshal — for we have told the 
marshal everything. I wanted to take yon 
to Strelaau and keep you with me, and tell 
everyciio of what you had done; and you 
would Imve been my best and nearest friend, 
L'oiisin Rudolf, Hut they tell me I inviat notj 
and that the secret must be kept — if kept it 
can be.” 

"They are right, sire. Lot mo go. My 
work here is done. ” 

“Yes, it ,ia done, as no man but yon could 
have done it. When they see me again, I 
shall have my board on ; I shall — yes, faith, I 
shall be wasted with sickness. They will not 
wonder that the king looks changed in face. 
Cousin, I shall try to let them find him changed 
in nothing else. Ton have sliown me how to 
play the king.” 

. “Sire,” said I, “ I can take no praise from 
you. It is by the narrowest grace of God 
that I was not a worse traitor than your 
brother.” 

He turned inquiring eye.s on mo; but a 
sick man shrinks from puzzles, and he had no 
strength to question me. His glance fell on 
Flavia’s ring, whicli I wore. I thought he 
. would question me about it; but, after finger- 
ing it idly, he let his head fall on his pillow. 

“ I don't know when I shall sec you again," 
he said faintly, almost listlessly. 

“If 1 can ever serve you again, sire,” I 
answered. 

Hi.s e,yelid8 clo.sed, Fritz came with the 
doctor. I kissed the king’s hand, and let 
Fritz lead me away, 1 have never seen the 
king since. 

Outside, Fritz turned, not to the right, 
hack towards the drawbridge, hut to the left, 
and, without speaking, led me upstairs, 
through a handsome corridor in the cMtewu. 
“ Where are we going?” 1 asked, 
i Looking away from me, Fritz answered : 

V “She has sent for you. When it is over, 
come hack to the bridge. I’ll wait for you 
there, ” : . 

“ Afhiit iioc.s she want?” said I, breathing 
quickly. ; , 

: . He shook his head. 

“Does sho know everything?” 

“Yes, everything.” 

He opened a door, and gently pushing mo 
in, closed it behind mo. I found myself in a 
drawing-room, small and richly furnished. 
At first I thought that 1 was alone, for the 
light that came from a pair of shaded candles 
on the mantelpiece was very dim. But pre- 
sently ;I discerned a; woman’s figure staading 


by the window. I knew it was the princess, 
and I walked up to her, foil on one knee, and 
carried the hand that hung by her side to my 
lips. She neither moved nor spoke. I roae 
to my feet, and, piercing live gloom with my 
eager eyes, saw her pale face and the gleam of 
her hair, and before 1 knew, 1 spoke softly ; 

“Flavia!” 

She trembled a little, and looked round. 
Then she darted to mo, taking hold of me. 

“ Don’t stand, don’t stand 1 Ho, you 
mustn’t! You’re hurtl Sit down — hero, 
here!” 

She made me sit on a sofa, and put her 
hand on my forehead. 

“How hot your head is!” she said, sinking 
on her knees by me. Tlien she laid her head 
against me, and I heard her murmur: “My 
darling, how hot j’our head is 1 ” 

Somoliow love give,s even to a dull man the 
knowledge of hl.s lover’s heart. 1 had come 
to humble myself and pray pardon for my 
pre.sumption ; hut what I said now was : 

“ 1 love you with all my heart and soul !” 

For what troubled and sliamod her? Not 
her love for me, hut the fear that I had eoun- 
terfoited the lover as I had acted the king, 
and taken her kiase.s with ii smothered smile. 

“With all my life and heart!” said I, as 
she clung to mo. “Always, from the finst 
moment I .saw you in the Oatliedral 1 Tliero 
lias been but one woman in the world to me — 
iind there will bo no other. Hut God forgive 
me the wrong I’ve done you 1” 

“They made you do it!” she said -quickly ; 
.and she added, raising her head and looking 
in my eyes: “It might have made no differ- 
enee if I’d known it.. It was alway.s you, 
never the king! ’’and she raised herself and 
kissed me. 

“1 meant to tell you,” said 1. “1 was 

going to on the night of the ball in Btrelsau, 
when Supt interrupted me. A fter that, I 
eonldn’t: — I couldn’t risk losing you before — 
before — I must I My darling, for you I nearly 
left the king to die ! ” 

“I know, I know! What are we to, do 
now, Rudolf?” 

I put my arm round her and held her up 
while I. said: 

I am going away to-night.” 

“Ah, no, no!" she cried. "Not to-night I” 

“I. must go to-night, before more people 
liave seen me. And how would you have’ me 
stay, sweetheart, except — ?” 

■ ‘fif I could come with you !’* she whispered ; 
■ very.low. ■ 

“My God!" said L roughly," don’t talk 


about that I ’’ and I thrust her a ' little back 

“Why hot? 1 loye you.. Youhre as good 
a gentleman as the king I” 

Then I was false to all that I should liave 
held by. Jl'or I caught her in my arras and 
prayed her, in words that I will not write, to 
come with me, daring all Euritania to take 
her from me. And for a while she li.stened, 
with wondering, dasjiled eyes. But as her 
eyes looked on me, I grew ashamed, and my 
voice died away in hrokcn munnurs and stam- 
merings, and at last I was silent. 

She drew herself away from me and stood 
against the wall, while I sat on the edge of 
the .sofii, trembling in every limb, knowing 
what i had done— loathing it, obstimite not 
to undo it. So we rested a long time. 

“ I am mad !” I said sullenly. 

"I love your madness, dear, " she answered. 

Her face was away from me, but I caught 
the sparkle of a tear on her ehoek. I clutched 
the. sofa with my hand and held myself 
there. 

“ Is love the only thing?” she asked, in low, 
sweet tones that seemed to bring a calm even 
to my wrung heart. “If love were the only 
thing, I would follow you — in rags, if need 
be — ^to the world’s end; for you hold my 
heart in the hollow of your hand! But is 
love the only thing?" 

I made her no answer. It gives me shame 
now to think that I would not help her. 

She came near me and laid her liuud on 
my shoulder. I put my hand up and held 
hers. 

“ Iknow people write and talk as ifitwore. 

. Perhaps, for some, Bate lets it be. Ah, if I 
were one of them ( But if love had been the 
only thing, you would have let the king die 
in his cell.” 

I ki.s3ad her hand. 

“ Honour binds a wonmn too, Rudolf, My 
honour lies in being true to my country and 
my House. I don’t know why God has let 
me love you ; but I know that I must 

Still I said nothing ; and .she, pausing a 
while, then went on : 

" four ring will always be on my finger, 
your heart in my heart, the touch of your lips 
on mijie. But you must go, and I must stay. 
.Perhap.s I must do what it kills me to think 
of doing.” 

I knew what she meant, and a shiver ran 


said. “I think God shows his purposes to 
•such as. you. My part is lighter; for your 
ring shall be on my linger and your heart in. 
mine, and no touch save of your lips will ever 
be on mine. So, may God comfort you, my 
darling!" 

There struck on our oars the sound of sing- 
ing. The priests in the chapel wore singing 
masses for the souls of those who lay dead. 
They seemed to chant a requiem over our hurieil 
joy, to pray forgiveness for our love that would 
not die. The soft, sweet, pitiful inusic rose 
and fell as we stood opposite one another, her 

“ My queen and my beauty ! " said I. 

“My lover and true knight!” she 'said. 
“Perhaps, we shall never see one another 
again. Kiss me, my dear, and go 1’’ 

I kissed her as she bade me ; but at the 
last she clung to me, whispering nothing but 
my name, and that over and over again — and 
again — and again; and then I left her. 

B.apidly I walked down to the bridge. 
Sapt and Fritz were waiting for me. Ifiider 
their directions I ehaiiged my dress, and 
muffling my face, as 1 had done more than 
once before, I mounted with them at the door 
of the Castle, and we throe rode through the 
night and on to the breaking of day, and 
found ourselves at a little roadside station Just 
over the border of Euritania, The train was 
not quite due, and I walked witli them in a 
meadow by a little brook while W'e waited for 
it, They promised to send me all nows ; they 
overwhelmed mo with kindness — even old 
Sapt was touched to gentleness, while Fritz 
was half-unmanned. I listened in a kind of 
dream to all tlrey said. “Rudolf! Rudolf! 
Rudolf I” still rang in my ears — a burden of 
sorrow and of love. At last they saw that I 
could not heed them, and wo walked np and 
down in silence, till Fritz touched me on the 
arm, and I saw; a mile or more away, the 
I blue smoke of the train. Then I h eld out a 
hand to each of them. 

“VFe are all but lialf-mou this morning,” 
said I, smiling. “But we have been men, 
oh, Sapt and Fritz, old friends? We have run 
a good course between us.” 

“ We have defeated traitors and set the 
king firm on his throne,” said Siipt. 

Then Fritz von Tarlenheim suddenly, before 
I could discern hi.s purpose or stay him, un- 
covered his head and bent as he used to do, 
and kis.sed my hand; and, as 1 snatched it 
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Olil iSapt twisted liis mouth as he wrung 
my hand. . . 

“Tlift devil has his sluirc iu most things,” 
said he. 

The people at the station looked euriously 
at the tall nian with the muffled face, but we 
took no notice of their glances. I stood with 
iny two friends, and waited till the train eamo i 
lip to us. Then we shook hands again, saying i 
nothing; and hotli this time — and, indeed, 
from old Sapt it seemed strange — bared their 
heads, and so stood still till the train bore me 
away from their sight. So that it was thought 
Komc groa,t man travelled privately for his 
pleasure from the little station tliat morning; 
whereas, in truth, it w.as only 1, lludolf Itas- 
aeudyll, an lluglish gentleman, a cadet of a 
good lioiwo, but a man of no wealth nor posi- 
tion, nor of much rank. They would have 
been dis.appointed to know that Yet had 
they known all, they would have looked more 
curiously still. Jor, be 1 what I might now, I 
had been for three months a king ; which, if 
not a thing to be proud of, is at least an ex- 
perience to have undergone. Doubtless I 
should liave thought more of it, Iiad there not 
echoed through the air, from the towers of 
iJonda that we wore leaving far away, into 
my oars and into my heart the cry of a woman’s 
love— “Budolf! Rudolf! Rudolf!” 

Hark ! I hoar it now ! 


THE LAOCtiON. 

LnooUon 1 tliou great embodiment 
Of human life and human histoiT-! 

Tliou record of the past, thon prophecy 
Of the and future, thou majestio voice. 

Pealing along the ages from old time ! 

Thou wail of agonized humanity ! 

There lives no tlionght in marble like to thee ! 
Thou hast no kindred in the Vatican, 

But standest seimrnto among the dreams 
Of old mythologies— alone ! — alone ! 

The beautiful Apollo at thy side 
Is but a marble dream, and dreams are all 
The gods and goddesses and fauns and fates 
That populate these wondrous halls; hut thou, 
. Standing among them, liftest up thyself 
In. majesty of meaning, till they sink 
Par from the sight, no more rignifloant 
Than tho poor toys of children. For thou are 
A vpioa from out tho world’s experience; 
Bpealiing.of all the generations past 
To all the generations yet to come 


Of the long struggle, tho sublime despair. 

The wild and weary agony of man ! 

Ay, Adam and his offspring, in the toils 
Of the twin serpents ,Sin and Sull'ering, 

Thou dost imponsouate ; and as 1 gaze 
Upon the twining nionstors that, enfold 
In unrelaxing, niirelenting ooil.s, 

The awful energies, and plant their fang.s 
Deep in thy i|uivoring desh, whilo still thy miglit 
In fierce convulsion foils tho fateful wrenoh 
That would destroy thee, I am overwhelmed 
With a strange sympathy of kindred pain. 

And see through gathering tears the tragedy, 
Tho curse and conflict of a ruined race ! 

Those Rhodian sculptors wore gigantic men, 
Whose inspirations came from other source 
Than their religion, tliough they chose to speak 
Through its familiar language,— men who saw, 
And, seeing quite divinely, felt how weak 
To euro tho world’s groat woe wore all the powers 
Whose reign their ago acknowledged. So they 

Tho immortal three— and pondered long and wall 
What one great work should spoak tho truth for 

What one great work should rise and testify 
Tliat they had found tho topmost fact of life. 
Above tho reach of all philosophies 
And all religions— every sehomo of man 
'To plaeate or dethrone. Tiiat fant they found, 
And moulded into form, 'I’lio .silly priost 
Whoso doso'orathms of tho altar stirred 
The vengeance of Ids Uod, and summoned forth 
The wreathed gorgons of tho slimy deep . 

To orush him and Ida children, was tho word 
By which they spoke to their own ago and raoa, 
That listened and apjilauded, knowing not 
That high above tlio .small signifioanoo 
They apprehended, ro-se the grand intent 
That inoumod their doom and breathed a world's 
despair I 

Bo sure it was no fable that inspired 
So grand an nttenmoo. T'orehanco some lout 
Prom an old Hebrew record had conveyed 
A knowledge of tho genesis of man. 

PorohancB some fine eoneoption rose in them 
Of unity of nature and of race. 

Springing from one beginning. Nay, perchance 
Some vision flashed before their, thoughtful eyes 
Inspired by God, which showed the mighty man, 
Who, unbegotten, had begot a race 
Hint to his lot was linked through countless time 
By living ohaiiis, from which in vain it .strove 
To wrest its tortured limbs and leap amain 
To freedom and to rest ! It matters not ; 
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The double, word— the fable and the fact, 

The childish figment and the mighty truth,. 
Are blent in one. The first was for a day 
And dying Komo; the last for later time 
And nil mankind. J. G- HollaUD. 


WraSTANLEY. 

A BALhAD. 

tJeaii Ingelow ivns Iwrn in 1820, and died in 1807. 
In 1863 her iirat volume of iwcma apiiomed, and gave, 
ao much Bvldcncc of mature iioetie power tliat it won for 
her at once a foremast iilaeo amongst our living poets. 
Tlio Storii rtf Ziotiui. another volume of poems, mcreased 
and estalillshcd the reputation she had already made. In 
.■Vmerica her poems are said to he even more popular than 
in England. She has also written several intereetingnovels 
usStmliesfiifStorirs: ASister'iiBy-Houn; OfftkcSkdligs: 
Fulul to lie Free; linmh tie. Berimmr; lion John, and The 
Reputed CMitueliw]. The following quaint and pathetic 
liallad Is from the volume containing the Story of Doom 
(hongraans & Co., London).] 

Quoth the cedar to the reeds and ntshes, 

“ Water-yrtm, you know not what I do; 
Know not of my storms, iwr of i»y husJies, 
And— I know not you," 

Quoth the reeds and rushes, “Wind/ O waken/ 
Breathe, 0 wind, and set our answer free, 

For wc have no voice, of you forsaken, 

Forthe cedar-tree." 

Quoth the earth at midnight to the ocean, 

“ Wilderness of water, lost to vmo. 

Nought you are to me hut sounds of motion; 

I am nought to yo;i." 

Quoth the ocean, “Daten/ 0 fairest, clearest, 
Toiie/i me with thy golden .lingers bland; 

For I hare no smile till thou appearest 
For the lovely land." 

Quoth the hero dying, whelmed in glory, 

"■Many blame me, few have understood; 

Ah, my folk, to yoie I leave a story— 

Make its meaning good.” 

Quoth the folk, “Sing, poet/ teach us, prove us; 

Surely we shall learn the nuMniny then: 

Wound us with a pain divine, O move us, 

For this man, of men.” 


Winstanley’s deed, you kindly folk. 

With it I fill my lay, 

And a nobler man ne’er walk’d the world, 
Lot his name he what it may. 


The good ship Snowdrop tarried long, 

Up at the vane look’d he; 

“Belike,” he said, for the wind had dropp’d, 
“She lieth becalm’d at sea,” 

Tlie lovely ladies flock’d witliin, 

And still would each one say, 

“Good mercer, he the ships come up?” 

But still ho answered ’‘Nay.” 

Then stepp’d two mariners down the street. 
With looks of grief and fear ; 

“Now, if Winstauley be your name. 

We bring you evil cheer ! 

“Eor the good ship /Snowdrop struck— she struck 
On the rock— the Eddystone, 

And down she went with threeseora men, 

We two being left alone. 

“Down in the deep, with freight and crew. 
Past any help she lies. 

And never a hale has come to shore 
Of all thy merchandise.” 

“For cloth o’ gold and comely frieze,” 
Winstauley said, and sigh’d, 

“For velvet coif, or costly coat, 

They fathoms deep may bide. 

“O thou brave skiijpor, blithe end kind, 

O marinora bold and true, 

Sorry at heart, right sorry am I, 

A-thiuking of yours and you. 

“Many long diiys Winstanloy’s breast 
Shall feel a weight within. 

For a waft of wind he shall be ’fear’d 
And trading count hut sin. 

“ To him no more it shall he joy 
To pace the cheerful town, 

And see the lovely ladies gay 
Step on in velvet gown,” 

The Snmi’di’op sank at Lammas tide. 

All under the yeasty spray; 

On Christmas Eve the brig Content 
Was also east away. 

He little thought o’ New Year’s night. 

So jolly as he sat then. 

While drank the toast and praised the roast 
The round-faced aldermen, — 

While serving lads ran to and fro. 

Pouring the ruby wine. 

And jellies trembled on the hoard. 

And towering iiastios fine,— 


Wliilo loud liums ran up the roof 
Till the lamps did rock o’erhaad. 

And holly boughs from rafters hung . 
Dropp’d down their benles red, — 

He little thought on Plymouth Hoe, 

. . With every rising tide. 

How, the wave wash’d in his saUor lade, 

And laid them eide by aide. 

There stejip’d a, stranger to the hoards 
“Now, stranger, who bo ye?” 

He look’d to right, ho look’d to left, 

: : And “Best you merry,” quoth he; 

“Por you did not see the hrig go down. 

Or ever 11 storm had blown; 

Por you did not see the white wave iw 
At the I'ook— the Eddystoue. 

“She drave at the rook with sternaails set; 

Crash went the nmats in twain; 

She stagger’d hack with her mortal blow. 
Then leap’d at it again. 

“Tilers i'o.sB a great 017, bitter and .strong. 
The misty moon look’d out ! 

And the water swarmed with so.ameii’s heads. 
And thewi'oolc was strew’d about. 

“I saw her mainsail lash the sea ■ 

As 1 clung to the rock alone; 

Then she heeled over, and down .she went. 
And sank like any stone. 

“She was a fair ship, hut lilVs one! 

■Per nought could bide the shock.” 

“I- will take horse,” Winstanley said, 

./'And see this deadly rook.” 

‘♦For never again shall harque o’ mine 
, Sail ovoi’ the windy sea, 

, Unless, by the blessing of God, for this 
: r Be found a remedy.” 

: 'Winstauley rode to Plymouth town 
!•: AB inthe sIb^^ snow,' 

And he looked, around on shore and sound 
As ho stood on Plymouth Hoe. 

Till a pillai' of spray rose far away, . 

; ,5 . And shot up its stately head, 

; , Bear’d and fell over; and reai’d.agfun: ■ 

“ ’Tis the rock ! the rook !” he said. 

Straight to the mayor he took his way, 

“ Good Ma.ster Mayor,” quoth he, 

“lam a morocr of London town, ' 

And owner of vessel? three,— ' , 


“But for your rook of dark renown, 

I had five to track tlio main.” 

“yon are one of many,” tho old mayor said, 
“That on the rook complain. 

“An ill rook, mercer 1 your words ring right, 
■Well with my thoughts they chime, 

For my two sous to the world to eoiiio 
, It .sent before their time.” 

“Lend me a lighter, good Master .Mayor, 

And a score of shipwrights free, 
Forlthinktoraisealanterutower 
On this rock o’ destiny.” 

The old mayor laugh’d, hut sigti’d also; 

“All, youth,” quoth he, “is rasli; 

Sooner, young man, thou’lt root it out 
From the sea that doth it lash. 

“Who sails too near its jagged teeth, 

Ho shall have evil lot; 

For tho calmest Boaa that tumble ttiorc 
Froth like a boiling pot. 

“And tho heavier sons few look 011 nigh, 

But straight they liiy him dead; 

A seventy-guusliip, sir !— -they’U shoot ■ 
Higher than her mast-head. 

“O, beacons sighted in the dark, 

They aro right wcloomo things. 

And pitclipots flaming ou the shore 
Show fair as angel wings. 

“Hast gold in hand? then light the laud, 

It ’longs to theo and me; 

But let alono the deadly rock 
In God Almighty’s .sea.” 

Yet said ho, “Nay — I must away. 

On the raok to set my foot; 

My debts arc paid, my will I made, ' 

Or over I did thee greet. 

“If I must die, then let me die 
By the rook, and not elsRwherei 
It I may live, G lot mo live 
To mount my lighthouse stair.” 

Tho old mayor look’d him in the face. 

And answered: “Have thy way; 

Thy heart is stout, as if round about 
It was braced with an iron stay ; 

. "Have thy will, mercer ! olioose thy men; ■ 
!^t off from the storm-rifl shore; ' 

Ood with thee be, or I sliall see 
Thy face and theirs no more.” 
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B'eavily plungfid the teealang wave, 

And foam flew up the lea. 

Morning and even the drifted enow 
Foil into the dark gray sea. . 

'Winatanley chose him men and gearj 
Ho said, “My time I waste," 

For the seaa rnii seething up the shore, 

A nd the wrack Ariive on in haste. 

But twenty days he waited and more, 

Pacing the strand alone. 

Or ever ho set his manly foot 
On the rook— the Eddystone, 

Then he and the sea began their strife. 

And work’d with power and might ! 
Whatever the man rear’d up by day 
The sea broke down by night. 

He wrought at ebb with bar and beam, 

He sail’d to shore at flow; 

And at his side, by that same tide, 

Oinne bar and heara also. 

“Give in, give in,” the old mayor oried, 

■ “Or thou wilt rue the day.’’ 

■“■yottder he goe8,”,tho townsfolk sigh’d, 

. “ But the rook will have its way. 

‘ “For: atlhit looks that are so stout, 

. And his, speeohea bravo and fair, . 

He may wait on the wind, wait on tho wave, 
Hut ho’ll build no lighthouse there.” 

In fine weather and foul weather 
Tho rook his aj'ts did flout, 

Through the long days and the short days, 

TUI all that year ran out. 

With fmo weather and foul weather 
Another year oarno in : 

“ To take his wage,” the workmen said, 

“Wo almost count a sin.” 

Now March was gone, eamo Ai>ril in, 

And a sea-fog settled down. 

And forth sail’d he on a glassy sea. 

Ho sail’d from lUyniouth town. 

With men and stores he put to sea, 

/ As he was wont to do; 

They show’d in the fog like ghosts full faint— 
A ghostly craft and crow. 

And the sea-fog lay and wax’d alway, 

For a long eight days and more; 

“God help ear men,” quoth the women then; 
For they bide iong from shore." 


They paced the Hoe in doubt and dread: 
“Where may our mariners he?” 

But the hvooding fog lay soft as down 
Over the quiet sea. 

A Scottish schooner made the port, 

The thirteenth day at e’en ! 

“As I am a man,” the captain cried, 

“A strange sight I have seen: 

“And a stiungo .sound hoard, my mastors nil. 
At sea, in the fog, and the rain, 

Like shipwrights’ hammers tapping low. 

Then loud, then low again. 

“And a stately house one instant show’d, 
Through a rift, on the vessel’s lee; 

What manner of creatures may bo those 
That build upon the sea?” 

Then sigh’d the folk, “The Lord he praised!” 
And they flock’d to the shore amain; 

All over the Hoe that livelong night, 

Many stood out in tho rain. 

It ceased, and the red sun roar’d his head, 
And the rolling fog did flee; 

And, lo ! in the ofiiug faint and far : 
AVinstanley’s house at sea! ; 

In fair weather with mirth and oheer 
The stately tower uprose; 

In foul weather, with hunger and cold, 

Tliey were content to close; 

Till up the stair Winstanley went, 

To fire tho wick afar; 

And Plymouth iir the silent night 
Look’d out, and saw her star, , 

Winstanley set his foot ashore! 

Said he, “ My work is done; 

1 hold it strong to last as long 
As aught beneath the sun. 

“But if it fail, as fail it may. 

Borne down with rein and rout, 

Another than I shall rear it high. 

And brace. the girders stout. 

“A better than I ahull rear it high. 

For now tho way is plain, 

And tho’ I were dead,” Winatanley said, 

“The light would shine again, 

“Yet, were I fain still to remain, 

Watch in my tower to keep. 

And tend my light in the stormiest night 
That ever did move the deep; 
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“And if it stood, why then ’t were good, 
Amid their treinuloua stira, 

To count each stroke wlien the mad waves broke, 
For cheers of milliners, 

“But if it foil, then this were well. 

That I should with it fall; 

Since, for my part, I liavc built my heart 
In the courses of its waU. 

“Ay ! I were fain, long to remain, 

Watch in iny tower to keep. 

And tend my light in the stormiest night 
That ever did move the deep." 

With that AWnstenley went his way, 

And left the rock renowned, 

And summer and winter his pilot star 
Hung bright o’er Tlyinouth Sound. 

But it fell out, fell out at last, 

That he would put to sea. 

To scan onoe more his lighthouse tower 
On the rook o’ destiny. 

And the winds woke, and the stem broke, 
And wrecks came plunging in; 

Ifono in the town that night lay down 
Or sleep or rest to win. 

The great mad waves were rolling graves, 

And each flnng up its dead; 

The soothing flow was white below, 

And black the sky o’erhcod. 

And when the dawn, tlio dull, gray dawn,— 
Broke on the trombliug town, 

And men look’d soutli to the liavhour mouth, 
The lighthouse tower was down. 

Down in the deep where he doth sleep 
Who made it shine afar, 

And then in tha niglit that drown’d its light, 
Set, with his pilot star. 


Many fair tombs in the ijlarious glooms 
M Westminster they show; 

The brave and the great lie therein state; 
Winstaitley Uetli low. 


Winstanley’s lightliouae oj wood was erected in 1696- 
, MOO, and destroyed in 1703. Aiioaior Jlghthouee oj wood 
with a Bteno hase was erected by Mr. Bmlyewl. aiid still 
' another in 1767-69 by Mr. Smeaton. The present stmo- 
:, tare was desiarad by Sir d. K, Douglass, and built in 
187£WS. Its light is visible 17i miles. 


THE COUNTERPARTS. 

“ One of these men is genius to the other.” 

Messer Basillo, of Milan, who had fixed his 
residence in Pisa on his return from Paris, 
where he had pursued the study of physic, 
having accumulated, hy industry and extra- 
ordinary skill, a good fortune, married a young 
woman of Pisa, of very slender fortune, and 
fatherless and motherlea.s ; by her he had three 
SOILS and a daughter, wlio in due time was 
married in Pisa; the eldest sou was likewise 
married, the younger one was at school ; 1,hc 
middle one, whose name was Lazarus, although 
great siuns had been spout upon liis eduoation, 
made notliiiig of it; he was naturally idle and 
stupid, of a smu' .and melancholy disposition; 
a man of few words, and obstinate to such a 
' degree, that if once he had said no io iinything, 
nothing upon earth could jiiako him altar his 
mind. His father, finding iiim so extremely 
trouhiosoine, determined to gel rid of him, and 
sent him to a beautiful e.state he had lately 
lioiight at a. small distaneu from town. There 
he lived contented, more proud of the society 
of clowns and clodpolcs than the acquaintance 
of civilized people. 

While Lazarus ivas thus living (tnictly in 
Ids own way, there happened about ten years 
after a dreadKil mortality in Pisa; jieople were 
seized with a violent fever, they then fell inio 
a sleep suddenly, and died in tliat slate, The 
disease was eatc.hing; Jlasilio, as well as other 
physichins, exerted their utmost skill, as well 
for their own interost as the general good; but 
ill forttme would have it that he caught the 
infection and died. The contagion was such 
that not one imiividual of the family escaped 
death, except an old woman servant. Tlie 
V, aging disease having eeased at liist, Lazarm, 
was induced to return to Pisa, where lie in- 
herited the extensive estates and riches of his 
father. Many were tire efforts imide liy the 
1 different families to induee liim to marry tlioir 
t dauglitevs, notwitlistanding (hey were aware 
of his boorish di.sposition; but notliing would 
avail. He said he was resolved to wait four 
I years befoi'o he would marry; so that his oli- 
I stinate disposition being well known, they 
iMsased their impurtunities. Lazarus, intent 
upon pleasing himself alone, would not associate 
with any living soul. 

There was, however, one poor man named 
Gabriel, who lived in a small house opposite to 


him, witii his wife diimo Santa. This poor 
fellow was an excellent fisherman and bird- 
catcher, made nets, and what with that, 
and the assistance of hia wife, who spun, he 
made shift to keep his family, consisting of 
two cliiltiren, a boy of five and a girl of three 
years old. Now it happened that this Gabriel 
was a perfect likeness of Lazarus; both were 
red-haired, had the same length of beard, every 
feature, .size, gait, and voice so perfectly alike, 
that one would have sworn tliey were twins ; 
and laid they both been dressed alike, certainly 
no one but would have mi.staken the one for 
the other; the wife herself would have been 
deceived but for the clothes, those of Lazarus 
being fine cloth, and her Imssband’s of coarse 
wool of a dilferent colour. Lazarus, olxserving 
this extraordinary reseinblauec, could not help 
fancying that there must be .something in it, and 
began to familiarize hinrself with hi.s society, 
sent his wife presents of oatat)le.s, wines, &o., 
and often invited Gabriol to dinner or supper 
with him, and conversed with him. Gabriel, 
though poor and untaught, was shrewd and 
sagacious, and knew well how to get on the 
blind side of any one; he so humoured him, 
that at last Lazarus could not i-ost an instant 
without his company. 

One day, after dinner, they entered into 
conversation on the subject of fishing, and the 
different modes of catching fish, and .at last 
eame to the fishing by diving with small nets 
fastened to the nook .and arms; and Gabriel 
told him of the immense numbers of large fish 
which were caught in that manner, insomuch 
that Lazarus beoarae very anxious to know 
how one could fisli diving, .and begged of him 
to let liim see liow ho did it. Upon which 
Gabriel said he was very willing, and it being 
a hot summer’s day, they might oa.sily take 
the sport, if lie too were willing. Having ifeen 
from table, Gabriel niiirchcd out, fetched his 
nets, and away they went. They arrived on 
the borders of the Arno, in a shady place sur- 
rounded by elders; there he reque.sted Lazarus, 
to sit and look on. After stripping, and 
fa.steiiing the nets about him, he dived in the 
river, and being very expert at the sport, he 
soon rose again with eight or ten fish of tenable 
size in his nets. Laz,arus could not tliiiik how 
it was possible to catch so many fish under 
waiter; it .so astonished him, that ho deteianined 
to try it himself. The day was broiling hot, 
and he thought it would cool him. By the 
assistance of Gabriel he undressed, and the 
latter conducted him in at a pleasant part of 
the shore, where tlio water was scarcely knee- 
deep, There he left him with nets, giving 


him charge not to go fiirther than the stake 
which he pointed out to him. Lazarus, wlio 
had never before been in the water, was de- 
lighted at its coolness, and observing how often 
Gabriel rose np with nets full of fish, bethouglit 
himself, one must see under as well as above 
water, otherwise it would bo impossible to 
catch the fish iu the dark; therefore, in order 
to ascertain the point, without tiiinking of 
oonscqiicn(!o.s, he put his liend under water, and 
dashed forward beyond tlio stake, Down ho 
went like a piece of lead; not aware bo shoulil 
bold his bi-eath, iind knowing nothing of swim- 
ming, he struggled bard to raise himself above 
the surface. Ho was almost stifled with the 
water he liad swallowed, and was carried aw’ay 
by the current, so that he very shortly lost hia 
senses. Gabriel, who was very busy catching 
a great deal of fish in a very good place, did 
not care to leave it; therefore poor Lazaru.s, 
after rising half-dead two or three times, sunk 
at last never to rise again. Gabriel, after he 
had got as much fish as he thought would do 
for him, joyfully turned round to show Lazarus 
his sport; lie looked round and did not see him; 
he then sought him everywhere, but not finding 
him, be became quite alarmed, and terrified at 
the sight of the poor fellow’s clothes that wore 
laid on the bank. Ho dived, and sought the 
body, and found it at )a.st driven by the current 
on the beach ; at the sigiit he almost lostt his . 
senses; he stood motionless, not knowing what 
to do, for he feared, that in relating the truth 
people would think it was all a lie, and that 
he had drowned him himself, in order to got 
his money. 

.Driven thus almost to despair, a thought 
struck liim, and he determined to put it in 
instant execution. There svas no W'itness to 
the fact, for every one was a.sleei>, it being tlie 
heat of the day; he therefore took the fisli, and 
l>ut them safe in. a basket, and for that purpose 
took the dead body on ids .shoulders, heavy as 
it was, laid him on some grass, put his own 
breeches on the dead limlis, untied tlie nets 
from his oivn arms, and tied them tight to the 
arms of the corp,se. This done, lie took hold 
j of him, dived into the water, and tied him fast 
with the nets to the stake undci watei Ho 
I then came on .shore, slipped on Lazarus’ shirt, 
j and all his clothe.s, and oven liis fine ahoea, 
j and sat himself down on a bank, determining 
to try his luck tot in saving himself from his 
I perilous situation, and next to try whether lie 
might not, from hia extreme likeness to Lazarus, 
j make his fortune and live at case. Being a 
I bold and sagacious fellow, lie immediately 
I undertook the daring and dangerous experi- 
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“And if it stood, why then ’t ■ 

Amid tlieir trenmlons stirs. 

To count each stroke when the mad waves broke, 
For cheers of maiinurs, 

“But it it fell, thou this were well. 

That I should with it fall; 

Since, for niy part, I have built my heart 
In the courses of its wall. 

“Ay! I were fain, long to remain, 

Wiitoh in my tower to keep. 

And tend my light in the stonmeat night 
That ever did move tlio deep.” 

With that Winatanloy went hia way, 

And left the rock renowned, 

And summer and winter Ilia pilot star 
Hung bright o’er Plymouth Sound. 

But it foil out, foil out at last. 

That he would put to aea, 

To aoan once more hia lighthouse tower 
On the rook o’ destiny. 

And the winds woko, and the atom broke, 
And wrecks onmo plunging in; 

None in the town that night lay down 
Or sleep or rest to win. 

The great mad waves were rolling graves. 

And each flung up its dead; 

The aoethiug flow was wliito bolow. 

And black the sky o’erhcad. 

And when the dawn, the dull, gray dawn,— 
Broke on the trombling town. 

And men look’d south to the Imrhour mouth, 
The lighthouse tower was down. 

Down in the deop where lie doth sleep 
Who made it shine .afar. 

And then in the night that drown’d its light, 
Set, with his pilot star. 


Many fail' tovibs in tits glorious glooms 
At Westminster they slmio; 
Tlmlmmmid the great lie there in state: 
Winstanley lieth low. 


Winstanley’s lighthouse of wood was erected in 1696- 
IJOO, and deatroyod in 1703. Another Ughthonae of wood 
i with a stone base Was ereoted by Mr. Kiidyerd, and stilf 
•another in 1767-59 by Mr. Snioaton. The present stnic- 
turb was dosigtiGcl by Sir J. b). Douglass, and bidlt in 
1879-83. Its light: is visible 17i miles; . I 
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“ One of tbesa men is goniiiB to the otlimV' 

Messer Basillo, of Milan, who had fl.ved his 
reaidciiee in Pisa ou Ins return from Paris, 
where he had pursued the study of physic, 
having iiceniuulutcd, by industry ami e.viira- 
ordinary skill, a good fortune, married a young 
woman of Pisa, of very slender fortune, and 
fatherless and motherless ; by her he had. throe 
sons and a daughter, who in due time was 
married in Pisa; the eldest son wa.s likewi.se 
married, the younger ono was at . ehool ; the 
middle one, whose name was Lazarus, although 
great sums had been spent upon liis education, 
made nothing of it; he was natur.aUy idle ami 
stupid, of a sour and molaneholy disposition; 
a man of few words, and obstinate to such a 
degTCC, that if once he had said no to anything, 
nothing upon mirth eoidd make him alter his 
mind. His father, finding liim so o.vtremely 
troulilesomo, determined to get rid of liim, and 
sent liim to a lieiiuliful cslate he iiiiii lat.uly 
lioiiglit at a small dusliiiioe from town. Tliore 
lie lived coiil.ented, niore proud of tlie society 
of elowiis and clodpoles tliiiu the aeiiuaintance 
of civilized people. 

Wliile laizarus was tliiis living (piietly in 
his own way, tliere liappeiied aliout ten years 
after a dread I'nl mortality in T’isa; people were 
seized witli it violeiit fever, tliPy llieii fell iiife 
a sleep suddenly, iuid died in tliat state, 'riic 
disease Wiis cateliing; Basilio, as well lis other 
pliysiciiiiiB, exerted tlieir utiiiost skill, iis well 
for tlieir own intere-st as tlie genoral good ; but 
ill fortune would have it tliiit ho eauglit the 
infection and died. 'I’lio eontagioii was sncli 
tliab not one individual of tlie family e.scapcd 
death, except an old woman sonant. Tlie 
raging disease having eetised at lust, ljazarti.s 
wa.s iiidnecd to rclurii to Pisa, wliero lie in- 
herited tho extensive estates and riches of ills 
father. Many were tlie efforts made by tlie 
different families to induce him to marry tlieir 
daughters, notwithstanding tliey were aware 
of liis boorish disposition; but iiotliing would 
avail. He said lie was resolved to wait four 
yeans before he would many; so that his ob- 
stinate disposition being well known, they 
censed their importunit,ie.s, Ijazarii.s, iiileul 
upon pleasing liim.self alon e, would not iissocia te 
with any living soul. 

There was, however, ono poor man mimed 
Gabriel, who lived in a small house opposite to 


liini, with his wife dame Santa. This poor 
follow was an excellent fisherman and bird- 
catcher, made nets, &c. , and what with that, 
and the assistance of his wife, who spun, he 
made shift to keep hi.s family, consisting of 
two cliildren, a l)oy of five and a girl of tliree 
years old. Now it linppened that this Gabriel 
was a perfect likeness of Lazarus; both were 
red-haired, had the same length of beard, every 
feature, size, gait, and voice so perfectly alike, 
that one would have sworn they were twins; 
and had they both Ijeen dressed alike, certainly 
no one but would have mistaken the one for 
the other; the wife herself would have been 
deceived but for the clothes, those of Lazarus 
being line cloth, and her liushand’s of coarse 
Wool of a diffbront colour. Lazarus, observing 
this extraordinary resemblauco, could not help 
fancying that there must be .something in it, and 
began to familiarize himself with- his society, 
sent his wile presents ot eatal)los, wines, &c., 
and often invited Gabriel to dinner or supper 
with him, and eoiivei-sed with him. Gabriel, 
though poor and untaught, was shrewd and 
sagacious, and knew well how to get on the 
blind side of any one; he so humoui’fid him, 
that at last Lazarua could not rest an instant 
without his company. 

One day, after dinner, they entered into 
conversation on the subject of fishing, and the 
different modes of catching fish, and at last 
came to the fi.shing by diving with small nets 
fastened to the neck and arms; and Gabriel 
told him of the immense numbers of large fish 
which were caught in that manner, insomuch 
that Lazarus became very anxious to know 
how one could fish diving, and bogged of him 
to let him see how be did it. Upon which 
Gabriel said lie was very willing, and it being 
, a hot summer’s day, they might easily take 
the sport, if he too Wei’S willing. Having I'isen 
from table, Gabriel marched out, fetched , his 
netSy and away they went. They arrived on 
the horders of the Arno, in a shady place sur- 
rounded by elders; there he requested Laziu'us 
to sit and look on. After stripping, and 
fastening the nets about him, he dived in the 
river, and being very expert at the sport, he 
soon rose again with eight or ten fish of temble 
size in hi.s nets. Lazarus could not think liow 
it was possible to catch so many fish under 
water; it so icstonished him, that he determined 
to ti’y it himself. The day was broiling hot, 
and he thought it would cool him. By the 
assi.sl.auce of Giihriel he undressed, and the 
latter conducted him in at a pleasant part of 
the shore, where the water was scarcely knee- 
deop. There he left him with nets, giving 


him charge not to go farther than the stake 
which ho i>ointud out to him. Lazarus, wlio 
had never before been in the water, wan de- 
lighted at its coolness, and obsen-ing liow often 
Gabriel rose up with nets full offish, hothoiiglir, 
himself, one must see under as well as iitmve 
water, otherwise it would he imi)o,SHihlo to 
catcii the fish in the dark; therefore, in order 
to ascertain the point, without tliinking of 
consequences, ho put his head under water, and 
dushed forward beyond the stake. Down he 
went like a piece of lead; not aware lie should 
hold his breatli, and knowing nothing of swim- 
ming, he struggled hard to raise himself above 
the surface. He was almost stifled with the 
water he had swallowed, and was carried away 
by the current, so that he very shortly lost hi.s 
senses. Gabriel, who was very busy cutolnng 
a great deal of fish in a very good place, did 
not cure to leave it; therefore poor Lazarus, 
after rising half-dead two or throe times, sunk 
at last never to rise again. Gabriel, after he 
hud got as much fish as he thought would do 
for him, .joyfully turned round to show Lazarus 
his sport; he looked round and did not see him; 
he then sought him everywhere, but not finding 
him, he Ijecamo quite alarmed, and terrified at 
tile sight of the poor fellow's clothes that wore 
laid on the hank. He lUved, and sought the 
body, and found it at last driven by the current 
on tlic beach ; at the sight he almost lost his 
scrisc.s; he stood motiouiess, not knowing what 
to do, for he feared, that in relating the truth 
people would think it was all a lie, and that 
he hud drowned him himself, in order to get 
his money. 

Driven tlius almost to despair, a thought 
struck him, and he determined to put it in 
instant execution. There was no witness to 
the fact, for every one was asleep, it being the 
heat of tlie day ; he therefore took the fi.s!i, and 
put tliem safe in a basket, and for that iiurpose 
took the dead body on his shoulders, heavy as 
it was, laid him on some grass, put hi.s own 
breeches on the dead limbs, untied the nets 
from his own arms, .and tied them tight to the 
arms of the corpse. Tiiis done, he took hold 
of him, dived into the water, and tied him fast 
with the nets to the stake under water. He 
then came on shore, slipped on Lazarus’ sliirt, 
and all his clotlies, and even his flue shoes, 
and sat himself down on a bank, tlctcrmining 
to try his luck fimt in saving himself from Id.s 
perilous situation, and ue.xt to try whether ho 
might not, from hisextveme likeness to Lazarus, 
nialce his fortune and live at ease. Being’ a 
bold and sagacious fellow, he immediately 
undertook tho daring and dangerous oxpori- 
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meut, and began to cry out with all his might 
and main, “Ob: good people, help! help! run 
and help the poor fishorman who is drowning." 
lie roared out so, that at l.aat the miller, who 
lived not for off’, eame running with 1 Icnow 
not how many of his men. Gabriel .spoke with 
a gruff' voiee, the better to imitate that of 
Lazarus, and w'cepiugiy related that the lisher- 
iiian, after <living and eatehing a good deal of 
fish, had gone again, and that as he had been 
above an hour under water he was afraid he 
v/as drowned; they iniiun-ing what part of the 
river he had gone to, he showed them the .stake 
and place. The mitler, who could swim very 
well, rushed in towards the stake, and found 
the corp.se, but being nnable to exb-icate it 
from the stake, rose up again and cried out, 
“ Oil i yea, he is dead sure enough, but I cannot 
get him up by myself;” upon which twoothem 
stripped, and got the body out, whose arms 
and limbs were lacerated by the nets, which 
(us they thought) had entangled him, and 
eausad ids death. The nows being spread 
abroad, n priest oume, the corpse was put in a 
eoflin, and carried to a small ehurcli, that it 
might be owned by the family of Gabriel. 

The dreadful news had already reached Pisa, 
and the unfortunate wife, with her weeping 
children, oarnc to the ehnreh, and there be- 
holding her beloved husband, as she tliought, 
she hung over him, wept, 8obl)cd, tore her hair, 
and booamo almost frantic, insomuch that the 
by-standem were moved to tears. Gabriel, who 
was a mos lot i g 1 isl ii 1 n 1 f tliei ould 
scarce refrain from weeping, and seeing the 
extreme affliction of his tvifo, came forward, 

. keeping Lamms’ hat over his eyes, and his 
handkerchief to his face, as it were to wipe 
away his tear.*, and iipproachiug the widow, 
■tt'ho took him, as well as others, for Lazarus, 
lie .“aid, in the hearing of all the people, “'Good 
woman, do not give way to such sorrow, nor 
weep so, for I will not forsake you; as it wms 
to oblige me. . and afford me pleasure, that he 
went a fishing to-day .against his inclination, 

. methinks it is partly to me he owed his death, 
therefore I will ever he a friend to thee and 
mne; iiU expamea shall be paid, therefore 
return dionie and; be comforted,. for while I live 
thou shalt never want; and should I dio, 1 
will leave thee enough to make tliee as com- 
fertahle awany of thy equals.” .Thus he went 
on, weeping and., sobbing, as if . regretting the 
Ipss. of Gabriel,; and; really .agonized, by the 
.distress ofhis widow. He ■was inwardly praised 
by all present, who bcliovod iiim to ho Lazarus. 

The poor widow, after the funer-il was per- 
formed, retunied to Pisa, much comforted by 


the promises of Mm whom she considered as 
her neighbour l.azarus. Gabricd, wlio had 
been long acquivintod with the decoa.sed’a ways, 
manners, and mode of living, entered Lazarus’ 
house as if the master of it; without \ittermg 
a sylhdde ascended into a very hoautifiil i-oom 
that looked over a fine garden, pulled out of 
the (lead man's coat ho had on a hunch of keys, 
and opened sevend chests, .and iiiidiiu'; some 
smaller keys, he opened several desks, Imroans, 
money-chests, and found, independent of 
trunlis filled with cloth, linen, and jewels, 
which theold father the physician and brothers 
of the deceased had loft, nearly to the value of 
two thousand gold florins, and four hundred 
of silver. He was in raptures all the night, 
and began to think of the best means to conceal 
himself from the servants, and appear tm tJie 
real Lazanis. About the hour of supper he 
came out of his room, weeping; the aervants, 
who had heard the dreadful situation of the 
w'idow Santa, and that it was reported that 
their master had partly been, the cause of the 
accident, wore not much surprised at seeing 
liim thus afflicted, thinking it was on account 
of Oahriol. He called the servant, and desired 
liim to take a couple of loaves, two bottles of 
wine, and half his supper to the widow Santa, 
the which the poor widow scareely touched. 
When the servant returned, Gabriel ordered 
supper, but ate sparingly, tlio bettor to deceive 
tbc servants, as Lazarus was a very little eater; 
then left the room witlioiit saying a word, and 
shut himself up in his own room as the deceased 
used to do. The servants thought there was 
some nUoration in his couritunaiico and voice, 
but attrihvitod it to the 8(.>n'owful oveivt that 
had occurred. The widow, after ]iaviri,g tasted 
of tho supper, and considering the caro that 
had been taken of her, and the promises made 
by Lazarus, began to take comfort, juirted 
with her relations, who had come to condole 
with her, and retired to bod. Gaiiriol, full of 
thought, could not sleep a wink, and got up 
in the morning at Lazarus’ usual hour, and 
in all things imitated him. But being informed 
by the servants that , Santa was always in grief, 
weeping and dlsooniftrted, and being a fond 
[ husband, and loving her tenderly, he was 
miserablo upon hearing this, and determined 
to comfort lier. Thus resolved, one day after 
dinner he went to her, and found a cousin of 
hers with her. Having given her to under- 
stand he had. some private business with her, 
the cousin, knowing how much she was indebted . 
to Mm, and her expectations, loft the room, 
■and departed,: saying ho begged she would be: , 
advised by her worlhy ncighliour. 
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As soon as he was gone he shiil. the door, 
wont into liia room, and motioned her to follow; 
she, struak witli the singularity of the case, 
ami foiring for her honour, did not know what 
fiO do. whether she should or she should not 
follow; yet thinking of his kindness, and the 
hopes she had from his liberality, and taking 
her eldest son by the hand, she went into the 
room, where she found him lying on a little 
bed, on whioh her hu.s)>and used to lie when 
tired; upon ’which she .started and stopped, 
fialiriel, seeing her come with her son, smiled 
■«'ith pleasurable feelings at. the purity of his 
■a’ifo's conduct; one ivord that he uttered, which 
he Was in the habit of using, staggered the 
poor .Santa, so that she could not utter a syl- 
lable, Gabriel, pressing tho poor boy to his 
breast, said, “Thy mother weeps, unaw'are of 
thy happy fate, her own, and her husband's.” 
i’et not daring to trust hiniself before him, 
though hut a child, he took liim into the next 
i-oom, gave him money to play with, and left 
him there, lietiirning to h!.s wife, wlio liad 
oaught hia words, and partly recognized him, 
he donblodooked the door, and related to her 
every clrcumatanoe that had happened, and 
hotv he had managed everything; she, delighted 
and convinced, from the repetition of certain 
family soorets, knorvit to themselves alone, 
embraced him, giving him .as many kisses as 
she had bestowed teiir.s for his death, for both 
were loving .and tenderly attached. After 
reciprocal marks of each other's affection, Ga- 
briel B.aid to her that she must bo perfectly 
pilent. and pointed out to her how happy tlioir , 
life would hereafter prove; ho told hor of the 
, riches he had found, and what he intended to 
do, the tvhlch highly delighted hor. In going 
out, Santa prelended to cry on opening the 
street door, and said aloud, that she might be | 
heard by the neighbours, •• I recommend these 
poor fatheriev.s cliililren to you, .signor.” To 
which ho answered, “Bear not, good Mrs. 
Santa ;” and walked .away, full of Ihonghta on 
his future plans. I 

When evening came on, observing the same 
imiform conduct of his predecessor, he want to 
bed, but could not sleep for thinking. Jfo i 
sooner did the dawn appear than ho rose and 
wont to tho church of St. Gatheriue, where i 
a devout, and worthy pastor dwelt, and who 
was eonsidoved by all the Pisanians as a little 
saint. Pi'iar Angelico appe<armg, Gabriel told 
him he wanted to speak to him on particular 
business, and to have his advice upon a very 
important and singular case that had hai)penod 
to iiira. The kind friar, although he did not 
know him, led him into his room. Gabriel, 


who well knew the whole genealogy of Jjazarus, 
son of Basilio of Milan, related it fully to the 
friar, likervi.se the dreadful accident, adding, 
that he considered himself as a principal cause 
of it, making him believe it was ho who induced 
the unfortunate man t.o go a fishing against his 
will; he represented the mischief which resulted 
from it to the widow- and children of the de- 
ceased, and that he considered hiniself so much 
the cause of it, and felt such a weight on his con- 
science, that he had made lip his mind, though 
Santa was of low condition, and poor, to take 
her for his wife, if she and her friends approved 
of it, and to take the children of the poor fisher- 
man. under his caro as his own; bring them up 
with his own children, should he liave any, and 
leave them co-lioirs with them; thi,«, he said, 
ivould reconcile him t,o himself and his Maker, 
and he approved by men. Tlie holy man, see- 
ing tho worthy motives whioh actuated him, ap- 
proved of his intention, and recommended as 
little delay as po.s.siblo, since he would thereby 
meet with forgiveness. Gabriel, in order the 
more efteetually to secure Ids re.ady co-opera- 
I tion, throw down thirty pieces of money, say- 
ing that in the throe succeeding Momlaj's ho 
wished liigli mass to be sung for the soul of tho 
deceased. At this tempting" sight the friar, 

I although a very saint, leaped with joy, took 
the cash, and said, “My son, the masses sliall 
1)0 sung next Monday; there is nothing more 
to attend to now hut the mamage, a ceremony 
which I advise thee to hasten as much us thou 
caust; do not think of rieiies or noble birth; 
thou art, tliank Heaven, rich enough; and a.s 
to birth, we are all chiklron of one Father; 
true nobility consists in virtue and the fear of 
God, nor is the good woman deficieii't in eithet ; 
I know her well, and most of lier relations.” 
“Good father,” said Gabriel, “I am eome to 
yon for the very purpose, therefore, I pray you, 
put me (iiiiekly in the way to forward the bn.si- 
uess.” " When will you give her the ring?” 
said the holy man. “ This very day,” he im- 
Kwered, “if she he inclined." “Well,” .said 
the friar, “go thy ways, and leave all to me; 
go home, and stir not from thence — those 
liles.sed nuptials shall t.afco place.” Gabriel 
thanked him, received his blcRsiug, and went 
home. The holy father carefully put the cash 
in his desk, then wont to an uncle of Dame 
Santa, a shoemaker by trade, and a cousin of 
liere, a barber, and related to them what had 
happenefl; after whicli they went together to 
Dame Santa, and used every possiible argument 
to persuade her to consent to the match, the 
which she feigned groat difficulty in consenting 
to, , saying that it was merely for the advantage 
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of her children that she aubmitted to such a 
thing. I Tviil only add, that the very same 
morning, by the exertiona of tlie friar, they 
irere married a necond time; great rejoicinga 
took place, and Gabriel and his wife laughed 
heartily at the .simplieity of the good friar and 
the credulity of tlio relations and neiglibours. 
They happily lived in peace and plenty; pro- 
vided for and dismissed the old servants; wore 
blessed with two more children, from whom 
afterwards sprung some of the nio.st renowned 
men, both in anna and letters.^ 


HUMAN LIFK. 

I walk’d the fields at morning’s prime. 

The gjim was ripe for movviiig: 

The sky-lark sung his matin chime, 

And all was brightly glowing. 

“ And tlwa*” I cried, “the ardent boy, 

His pulse with rapture beating, 

Doanis life’s inlioritance his joy - 
The future proudly greeting.” 

1 wander’d foi-th at noon alas ! 

On earth’s maternal bosom 

The scythe had left the withering gims 
And stretoh’d the fading hlossnin. 

And thus, I thought with many a sigh, 

'ITie hopes wo fondly cherish. 

Like flowers which blossoin hut to die, 

, Seem only born to perish. 

Once more, at eve, abroad I stray’d, 
Through lonely hay-fields musing : 

Wliile every hreeze that round me play’d 
Eioh fragrance was difl’iising. 

The perfumed air, the hush of eve, 

To purer hopes appealing. 

O’er thoughts perchance too (miiio to grieve, 
Scatter’d the halm of healing. 

Por thus “the actions of the just,” 

Wien memory hath enshrined them, 

E’en from the dark and silent dust 
Their odour leave beliind them. 

llliKSAItll Bahton. 
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A liidy told my fortune by tlio cards in .a 
very interesting .and lively manner, and Imd 
talent enough to fix my attention in spite of 
good sense ; slie mentioned that the I’cilandcM 
are univer-sally addicted to the ortndoa of cards 
and dice, and arc almost all fataUntn, even in 
their more serious opinion.s, A gentleman of 
that nation, who was formerly in the Iiabit of 
visiting at her house, onee undertook to predict 
the fortune of one of her female relations by 
means of dice; he threw' them in a jiarticulM 
way, with many strange ceremonies, and tlien 
remarked, that, such and such occurrences 
would happen to her in such and such a time. 
He was e.xtreinely ridiculed, as what he had 
foretold came scarcely within the bounds of 
possibility, much less of jmhalnlity ; but the 
snbsoquout events faithfully verified his words. 
As there are some distinguished names both in 
England and Portugal mixed up in tlio above 
relation, I .am not at liberty to muutiou the par- 
tieiilaiu, but at all events I must say that the 
I’olander, if he was not actually an adept in 
the imnll aeioiieea, had at least a very keen and 
extended vision witli regard to poHsible politi- 
cal events; the fate of tlie lady depended much 
upon tlie aflairs connootod with the Portugueao 
and English govcrnnieuta; and it appears to 
me not improbable that this wiise »»»'» mind 
foreboded thochangea which liavoso lately taken 
place in the former, although they wore tlim 
at a great distanco. Among other suporatitioua 
to which the Polish nation is addicted, I may 
bo forgiven for rclatfng the following, as its 
elegance of fancy almost redeems its aliaurdity. 
Every individual is supposed to be born under 
some particular destiny or fote, which it is im- 
possible for him to avoid. The month of his 
nativity has a mysterious connection witli one 
of tho known precious stones, and when a poz^ 
son wishes to make tho object of hia affeetions 
an acceptable pro, sent, a I'ing in invariably 
given, composed of the jewel liy which tlie fal.c 
of that object is imagined to be detormiiied 
and describcil. For instance, a woman is born 
in January ; her ring mu.st tliorcfore be a 
jacinth or a garnet, for these stones belong to 
that peculiar month of the year, and oxpreas 
"constaney and fidelity.” I saw: a list of them 
. all, which the Polander gave to the lady in 
question, and she has allowed me to copy it, 
■viis. : 

"Januaty — .Tacinth or garnet,- — Oonstaney 
and fidelity in every engagement. 


V, BDUantry, and Ho- 



"February — Anietliyut. — This month and 
atone preserve mortals from strong passions, 
anti insure them peace of mind. 

‘‘Mtirch — Hloodstone. — Courage, and suc- 
cess in dangers and hazardons enterprises. 

Sapphire or diamond. — Kepent- 
ance and innocence. 

"May — Emerald. — Success in love. 

"Jam — Agate.— Long- life and health. 

‘‘July — Cornelian or ruby.— The forgotful- 
neaa or the cure of evils springing from tricnd- 
ahip or love. 

“ Awjiiiit — Sardonyx.. — Conjugal fidelity. 

“ Suptemher — Oliryaolite. — Preserves from 
or cures folly. 

‘ ' Octo/wj'— Aquamarine or opal. — Misfor- 
tune and hope. 

‘‘Novmnber — Topaz. — Fidelity in friend- 

‘‘FncenJmr — Turquoise or malachite. — The 
moist brilliant success and happmc.ss in every 
circumatanco of life; the turquoise has also 
the property of securing friendly regard; as 
the old saying, tliat ‘ he who posses.soa a tur- 
quoise will always be .sure of friends.’” 

Jnm Mrs. Baiue’s Zislion. 


THE SICK OrilLD. 

tJobn Stnitbera, born in East KUliriUs, Lanarlt- 
Slum, 18th .July, ITTO; dM iu Glasgow, .sotti .Inly, 
18t3. Tluv son of a country aliooninkcr, he began the 
work of life at aavon years of ago as a lierd-boy. After- 
wards bo learued his fatbar's trade, and worked at it 
for BOine time. But from chibihood onward lie took 
advaiitago of the few opportunities his oiroumatimcea 
provided for improving ins mind. In this sturdy on- 
doavoiir to educate lilmsnlf lio was .-issistcd by Ida ovm , 
mother and by the motlior of Joanna Baillio. In 180J i 
be published bis principal poorn. The Poor Man's Sab- 

aequoUtly employed by a Glasgow publishing firm, and 
edited v.ariou.s Idstorical and iiootical works, besides 
acting as corrector of proofs for the press. He wrote 
essays biograpldcal and social — which have not been 
liuldishod in a collectod form— and maintained his claim 
to bo identified as a poet by tho production of occasional 
versos, At the ago of seventy four he was obliged to 
re.siimo bis original craft, and earn a livelihood by 
shoeinaking. The efforts of a few private friends helped 

ropresentative of the best dims of the Scottish pea- 
santry, and as that of a poet who has left ns some valu- 
able inctures of national life.] 

I passed the cot but yesterday, 

,’Twaa neat and clean, its inmates .gay,. 

, All pleased and pleasing, void of guile, 

: Pursuing sport or healthful toil. 


To-day the skies are far more bright, 

Tho woods pour forth more wild delight, 
The air seems all one living hum, 

And every leaflet hreatlios perfume. 

Then why is ailcuce iu tho cot, 

Its wonted industry forgot. 

The fire uiitrimuied, the floor unred, 

The ohairs with olotlica and dishes spread, 
While, all in woeful (lishiibille, 

Across the floor the ohildron steal? 

Alas! these smotlicred groans! these siglus! 
Sick, sick tho little darling lies; 

The mother-, while its moan ascends, 

Pale, o’er the cradle, weeping, liciuls; 

And, all absorbed iu iij)eeolilos,s woe, 

Tiro father round it paces slow. 

Behind them close, with clnsiied hands. 

The kindly village matron stands, 
Betliiuking what she shall direct; 

For all night long, without ettect, 

Her patient care has been iqiijUod, 

And all her various simples tried, 

And glad were slie could that bo found 
Would bring the baby safely round. 

Meanwhile, the little inriooeut, 

To deeper moans gives ampler vent, 

Lifts up its meek hut burden’d eye. 

As if to say, “Let me but die, 

For me your cai-es, your toils give o’er, 

To die iu peace, I ask no more.” 

But who is there with aspect kind, 
Wliere faith, and hope, and love are joined, 
And pity sweet? The man of God, 

Who soothes, exhorts, iu mildest hioud, 
And to the pressure of tho case 
Applies the promises of grace — 

Then lifts his pleading voice and eye 
i 'fo Him eutUrou’d above tlio sky, 

Who compass’d once with jiaina and fear.s 
Utter’d strong cries, wept hitter tears— 
And hence the sympathetic glow 
He feels for all his people’s woe— 

For health restored, and length of days, 

To the sweet babe he humbly pray.s; 

But 'specially that he may prove 
An heir of faith, a child of love; 

That, when withdrawn from mortal eyes, 
May bloom immortal in the skies; - 
And for the downcast parent pair. 

Beneath this load of grief and care 
That grace divine may bear them up, 

And sweeten even this bitter cup, 

Which turns to gall their present hopes, 
With consolation’s cordial drops. 

He pauses — now the .struggle’s done, 

His span is closed— his race is run, 

No— yet he quivers— All ! that thrill ! 

That wistful look— Ah ! now how still. 



But yesterday the cot was gay, 

With smiling virtue’s seraph train! ■ 
There sorrow dwells with death to-day, 
When shall the cot be gay again? 


HBLLLW FhOWERS. 

BY THK AUTHOR OR “ EAST . LYNNE. ” 

(Mrs. Henry Wood, burn at Worcester in 1S20; died 
in 18ST. She oocnpied a liigh place aniongat the roost 
popular of recent novelists. Her firat work was XlUHCs- 
Imry which gained the prize of £1(10 olfered by 

the Sfottinh Temperance Ijeagno fur tiro best tala iUns- 
trntlveoftheevUaofdrmikeimess. Hast hpniro was her 
MKt work, and won enduring iropulnrity for tUo author. 
After it came, Jlfra. mUMrn'a TivuUes; The Shmlota 
o/MUi/clmt;. The Ohamin0; IMaiul Turke; hbUral 
ArMlt OumUl Oimj; Gem-ge Cmikrimry's Will; Usmy 
awe; Dem HMm; JHaeier nj Oreylanda; Tmurog 
Ablieg: Jehmiy and other stories. In ISfifi 

Mrs. Wood became the proprietor of tliu Aeiweij nuiga- 
zino, to wMeh alio contributed largely. It is from that 
rnngazino (June, 18(iS) we take the following iiathotio 
ekotoh— it would lie unfair to call it a tale, it is so piti- 
lessly true to the life led by many of the poor in the 
motivJioUa, 

Oh a certain day in the fiist week in April, 
1SS7, there stood a man a.gainat the wall that 
liminds the north-west corner of the llognnt’s 
Park. It was a bitter cold day, in spite of the 
■sna shining witli full force and warmtli ou 
that particular spot, for the cruel north-cast 
wind WHS keen and sliarp, cutting it.s way 
into delicate frimies. Tiie man looked like it : 
eountrymiiii, inasnmcii ns lie wore what country 
people call the smock-frock; he wiwatall, dark- 
haired man, ahont fortydive, iiowerfiilly made, 
but very thin, with a pale and patient face. 
Hosting on ilie ground by Ids side was a high 
round hamper — or, as lie called it, a kipc — 
coiitaiuiug roots of flowers in blossom, prim- 
roses chiefly, a few violets, and a green creep- 
ing plant or two. 

The man was not a countryman by habit 
now: lie had become acclimatized to London. 
He had been up by daylight tliat morning and 
on his way to the woods, miles distant, in search 
of bliose flowers. He dug up the roots carefully, 
neatly enveloped them in moss, obtained close 
by, tying it round with strips of long dried 
grass. It was nearly ten before the work was 
over and: the roots packed, blossoms Upwards, 
in the kipo, which was three parts filled with 
mould. Lifting it up, he toiled back to Lon- 
don with it ami took up his .standing on the 
broad pavement ggalnst this high wall — ^which 
seemed as likely a spot for oustomers as any 
other. The clock of St. John’s Church oppo- 


site to him was striking t welve ivhon ho put 
down his load. 

It wa.s a pretty sight enough, and artistically 
arranged: the blue violets in the centra, the 
delicate primiuses around them, the green 
creeping plaafa, drooping their hranelio.a 
gracefully, encircling all. Did the spring- 
flowers remind any of the passers-by of thdr 
spring?-— of the green laiie.s, tlie mossy dells 
which they had traversed in that gone-by time, 
and plucked these flower.s at will ? If so, they 
had apparently no leisure to Huger over tiui 
reminiscence, hut wont hurrying on. The man 
did not ask any one to buy : he left it to them. 

The hours wont on, At three o'clock h© 
had not .sold a .single root. He stood there 
silently; waiting, waiting; his wistful face less 
hopefiil than at first. He did not much expect 
gentlemen to purchase, but ho did tliink ladies 
would. They sw(!pt hj in numbers, well-dressed 
women in silk and velvet, and gay bounots 
gleaming in the sunny day: some were in car- 
riages, more on foot; but they passed /lini. 
Occasional glances were cast on tlie flowers; 
one lady leaned close to her caiTi.ago-wirHhnf 
and gazed ;it thorn until she wa.s beyond view; 
two or tliroc h;id stopped with a remark or 
(jucstiou; but they did not buy. 

-As the eloek struck throe the man took a 
piece of broad from his pocket and ate it, 
going over to the wtb-staud afterwards for a 
drink of water. Ho had e;iton another meal 
while lie w:ls getting up tho roots in the morn- 
ing, and wMlicd it down wdth water from a 
noighbonring rivulet. Bettor w:itor t.ljiit than . 
tilts. 

“Notinuch luck this :iftornoon, mate, eh?” 
remarked a cah-drivcr, who hud been sitting for 
some timo on the box of his four-wheeled cab. . 

■ ‘ No,” replied the man, going Imek to Wb 

Almost immediately the wide p:ith before 
him seemed crowded. Two parties, ae(piaint» 
ancfls :ippai’ently, iiud met from opposite ways. 
They began talking eagerly: of a ball tiiey 
wore to bo at that night; of a mis,sio!iia'y meet- 
ing to ho attended on the morrow; of varioua 
plans and projects. One lady, who had a little 
girl’s hand in hers, held out a beautiful bou- 
quet. 

“ I have been all the way into Baker Street 
to, get it,’’ she said, ‘ ‘ Is it not : lovely ? It , 
was only seveii-and-sixpenee. I felt inclined ; 
to take a cal) and bring it home, lest the hot 
.sun should injure it.” 

A good deal more talking, the : man behind 
standing unnoticed, and they partod to go on 
their several ways, But the little girl had 
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turned to the kipe of flowers and her feet were 
glued to the pavement. The flaxen hair flow- 
ing on her shoulders vras tied with blue ribbons, 
the colour of her eyes. 

“ Mamina, buy me a bouquet. ” 

'I’liQ lady, then arrested, turned round and. 
oast a glance on the flowers. “Honsenae,” 
she anawei'ed rather crossly. 

“Hut they are primro.se flowers, mamma; 
do buy me some.” 

“ Don't be tire.some, Mina; tho.se are roots, 
not flowers; come along; I have no time to 

fcjhe made quite a dazzling vision in the poor 
man'.s sight as she went away with the child; 
the silk gown of bright lavender, the white 
lining of the black velvet mantle, as the wind 
blow back its corners, and the morislrona gold 
net stulfod with yellowish hair that stood out 
from her head behind, and glittered in the sun. 
How fashionable it all was, and free from cave, 
and indicative of wealthy ease! hut you must 
n'jt blame the man if life did seem to him for 
the moment to be dealt out unequally. Soven- 
and-sixpenco for a bouquet, and a cab to carry 
it home in i 

He did not see a lady crossing the road until 
ahe stood before him. A quiet, gentle lady 
this, very much lacking in fashion, espeeially 
in the matter of back hair. 

^ “ Are they roots or floweivs?” ,she asked. 

“Hoots." His matural civility had gone 
out of him; a feeling of injustice was chafing 
both temper and spirit. 

“ Hoots are of no use to me.” she observed, 
thinking him very surly. “ Yon do not seem 
to have sold many.” 

“I have sold none. I had a walk of some i 
hours to get the roots: I’ve stood here in this 
blessed spot .since twelve o’clock; and there’s 
the kipe as I sot it down.” 

"Kipe! he is country- bred," thought the 
^ lady. As she was. j 

“ The ladies in their grand dresses have been 
going by a-foot and in their carriages, and not 
one of them lias ott'ered to lay out a penny on 
me. They’d go into a shop and give half-a- i 
crown for a pot o’ floweivs; tlicy’ll give their 
•seven -and-sixponce for their bouquets : but they i 
won’t help a poor man, tryingtogefc a living.” j 

He spoke almost fiercely, not looking at her, 
blit straight before him. This sort of thing is I 
. not pleasant, and the lady prepared to depart. 
Heeling in her pocket for some halfpence, she 
found a penny only, and would have given 
that to him, , 

“ No; I will not take it. If I can’t earn an 
honest penny, I’ll not take one in charity.” | 
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She walked on, glad to leave the man and 
his incivility. Besides, she had just before 
been beset by the rede girts that congregate in 
those as in other parts of Lomloii, impomiidng 
her to buy flowers. This man was difl'eront. 
She began to think — well, of many l.hings; 
and site went back to him with a sixpence in 
her hand; the face looked stern yet: but it was 
an honest face and very pale. 

“Will you take this?" she gently asked, 
holding out the si.Ypcncc. 

He shook his head. “No, no. I'll nob 
take money witlioiit giving goods in return, 
j ’Twould be as good as a fraud.’’ 

I “But they are roots; and 1 can’t carry 

I No ansu'Cr. 

I “How do you sell them?” 

I “ Threepence a-picco.” 

“Have you any children?” 
j “Y — ea.” The hesitation was caused by 

his innate trutlifulno.ss. He had but one 
I child, but his temper just now would not 
allow him to explain. 

I “ Then lot me buy two of tliese roots, and 
! you keep them and give the flowers to your 
j children when yon get liome.” 

I “No, ma’am. iYo.” 
j “ WoU, then, give me one of the primro.so- 

She w'as about to pluck the flowers from it, 
ns being then more convenient to carry, when 
he iuterpo.scd to stop it, his voice betraying 
strange feeling. 

“Oh, don’t do that! ’Twould he ahnost a 

It was evident that ho loved earth’s produc- 
tions. And then she remarked that it was 
done up so neatly and carefully in the dry 
mo8.s, tiiat no inconvenience could aviso from 
carrying it. Dropping the sixpence into his 
hand, she went away quickly, lest his honesty 
should break out again, and insist on return- 
ing threepence. 1‘erhaps it was only lack of 
change that caused liiiii not to do it. 

He waited on. Presently a woman in a rod 
shawl came liy, stopped at .sight of the prim- 
roses, sconned them critically, and spoke. 
“'What’s the price of ’em, master?” 

“ Threepence a root.” 

“ Threepence a root! What, for tliem messes 
o’ primroses?” 

“ I’ve been far enough to get ’em.” 

“Lot’s look at one.” 

He put one into her hand, and she turned, it 
about in all directions, as if fearing impnatiire. 
Apparently site satisfied herself. 

■ “If you’ll let me have six of these for a 
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Bliiliiiig, I'JI taka ’em. I’ve got httlf-a-doiieii 
window-pots at liome, waiting to t)C filled with 
some’ at or other.” 

lie did not think it well to refuse the offer, 
eonsidoriiig' how slow the day's sale had been. 
She held the six roots across her arm, resting 
against the red shawl. 

You’ll give mo one in?” she said, keeping 
the sliilling in her hand. She must have had 
a conacience, that woman! 

“No.” Helinquishing the shilling she de- 
parted with her puruhases. Two or three stray 
buyers eame up after that, eaeh one for a soli- 
tary root of cither primroses or violets. One 
gentleman, who got off an Atlas omnibus close 
by, appeared to regai-d bis standing there in 
the light of a personal grievance, and asked 
him in a sharp, implacable voice wliy ho didn’t 
go to work instead of skulking tliere with 
flowers, a great strong, lazy follow like liiin ! 
lie stamped on, not waiting for an answer; 
upon which another gentleman who liad heard 
the reproach came up and bought a root of vio- 
lets, paying for it with a threepenny piece. 
And BO, with one thing and another, the <lay 
wore on to twilight. 

He took up his hamper then and went away 
toword.s home, seeking to sell on his road, Bii t 
luck was not with him. 

Homo! It was situated in the heart of Jam- 
don, and had bc,st l)e indicated ns lying somc- 
whei'B between Oxford Street and tlie Strand, 
The locality was occasionally described as 
“awful” by tho.so who knew it: not in refer- 
ence to the people, but to tlic dwellings tlioy 
lived in. As a rule, thiovc.s and pickpockets 
(lid not inhabit there, only the poorest of the 
ialjouring poor, <juito the one half of wlioni 
were out of work six months in the year on an 
average. As the man went down a close street, 
where men congregated in rags, holding pipes 
in. their mouths, and women stood about with j 
hanging hair and shrill tongues, he turned 1 
into a miserable greengrocery shed. Thomas- I 
ter, weighing out twopenny worth of coal for a ] 
customer, looked round. 

“ Is it you, Sale? Had a good day on’t?” I 
" if 0, You’illet me leave the kipe here for 1 
the night. They’d wither in my place.” 

“ Leave it, and welcome,” | 

Putting tlio kipe into a comer, contriving to 
cover its remaining fl;ow(!rs so , that the coal 
dust should not altogether blacken them, 
■Richard Sale went on, down the street. Two 
shillings of the money he had taken must, be 
paid for rent; there was no grace; and it left 
him tenpence to spend. . : , ■ 

He went into a shop and bought that dain ty , 


with the poor, a “saveloy,” and a loaf of bread. 
He bought a pennyworth of milk, a large ([Uaii- 
tity considering his means; and lie lioiight a 
modicum of tea and sugar. ’I'liero was a sick 
child at home, always thirsty, ami tiiey had 
said at the dispensary that milk was good for 
Mm. And now, admire the enduring patience 
of this man. He had gone witliont food all 
day, except the two slices of lirciid, Icsl. iie 
might not have enough money left to malte a 
meal with his boy in the evening. .Long fast- 
ing does not seem so hard to them as it would 
to us, who live regularly; they have to fast so 
often. Bichard Sale’s later history is but that 
of many. He had been attracted to London 
1 from his country home by greater wag(ia earned 
there, and for some time did well. But mis- 
I fortune came to him in the shape of rheumatic 
fever; it lasted long enough to sell liini up, 
and liurn linn out with his wife and children, 
when lie was still too weak to work. Ho never 
recovered position — if tliat word may ho apidiod 
to a daily labourer. Tlio fingers of one hand 
wore considerably woakenod, tlie Joints stiff, 
and for four years he liad to get a living how 
lio could, at odd .jobs; at buying things to sell 
again; or, as ho had been doing to-day, walk- 
I ing out miles to get up roots, or cress, and 
soli; kcopiiig his liouesty always, and Self-deny- 
ing to tlic cud. 

You never saw or dreamed of sucli a place us 
the one ho finally turned into. Tt wa.s not lit 
for liuinan beings to dwell in. A pig-sty in- 
lialdtod by respoctiibie pigs would liavo been 
sweet in comparison. Tliciy called it liy dis- 
tinction a court. A (;onrt! On either side an 
alMy ten feet wide, (vliieli liad no tliorouglifaro, 
was a block of Imilding.s; old, overhanging, 
tumble-down dwellings. They had no outlet 
liehind on either aide, being hnilt against tlie 
backs of other lionae.s: and two women, hang- 
ing out their linen to dry on the cords stretched 
across from roof to roof, could loan from tlie 
windows and sliake hands with eaoli otiior. 
The fresh air of heaven, given us so freely by 
Hod, could not penetrate to tliesc misoralile 
houses. A whole colony of people lived in 
them, how many in a room — at least in some 
I of the rooms— it would be regarded as a libel 
to say. The stairs were scarcely safe, the 
floors were rotten; dirt and sickness prevailed. 
As to cloaniug the plaee.s — water was a great 
deal too scarce for that. 

i , Hichard Sale went nearl5’ to the bottom of 
1 this court, turned into a doorway on tho left, 
i .and thence into a room on tlie riglit. A small, 

I low. room. Standing in its midst he could 
have touched the side walls, and his head 
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narrowly escapecl brushing the ceiling. What 
colour the walls had originally been, nobody 
could tell; the window, lacing the courtyard, 
had mo.st of its piiiiee broken, and pasted over 
with nawspaper. (In the high mantle-piece, 
opposite tlie door, was a lighted candle atnok 
in a gingevbeer-bottle. The man looked at it 
as he went in, 

■ ‘ Halloa, Charley, got a light ? he e.vcliumed, 
in a kind tone. 

“ Bridget Kelly eaine in and lighted it, da," 
replied a weak young voice from the floor. 

“ I’ve been ill, da.” , 

He lay on a matta-ess against the wall oppo- 
•sitc the window, covered with a gray woollen 
Idaukct, a boy of nine years old. In frame he 
looked younger; in face considerably older, for 
it wore that preternatural e.'spression of intel- 
ligeuee sometimes seen in delicate children of 
auy station, often in the extreme poor. It 
was a fair, meek little faca; and something in 
the blue eyes, bright to-night, and in the tail- 
ing flaxen hair, momentarily reminded the 
man of the other child with the bine ribboim 
he had seen that day. This little boy was the 
only one of all his family left to Bichard fiale. 
He had been ailing some time, as if consumed 
liy inward fever, and got weaker and weaker. 

A ehair without a back; a low wooden stool 
on three legs; a board laid acro.ss a pan in tlie 
middle of the room, serving for a table, appeared 
to constitute the chief of the goods and chattels : 
but everything, including the floor, was scrupu- 
lously clean. Bale put down the things he had 
brought in, and stooped to kiss the child. 

“ Been ill, d’ye say, Charley? Worse?” 

The boy was sitting up now. He had on a 
warm comfortable shirt, made of some dark 
woollen stuff. The father stroked the hair 
from his brow with a gentle hand. 

“ Tell da wliiit the matter ho.s been.” 

At this juncture a W'oman came bursting in. 
A very untidy woman, in attire jiist suited to 
the place; the Bridget Kelly spoken of. She 
ivith her husband and children occupied one 
of the upper rooms, and would often look after 
the lonely boy when bis father was away'. 
Prom what she said now’, Sale made out that 
she had come in that afternoon and found 
Charley "off his head:” meaning that his 
mind had been Avandering. 

“May he it's tiie beginning o' faver,” she 
B.aid. “ His eyes was rvild, and his cheeks had 
the flush o’ the crimson rose. I think he must 
ha’ been in it some time, for he couldn’t re- 
niomber nothing of how the day had gone. 
After that he took a fainting fit, and 1 thought 
sure he iva8”-^Bho stopped a moment, and | 
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then substituted better word.s for the lioy’s hear* 
ing than those .she liad been about to say — 
“ worse, and it frighted mo. ” 

Sale made no reply, only looked down at his 
child. Tlie woman continued: 

“ I just ealiert niy big Bat, and sent him to 
ask the doctor to stop (low’ii liere. But wo 
haven’t seen the colour of him yet; and Pat, 
he’vc not come hack natlier. i’ll liu uftor 
W’allopiug of Iiim when lie do.” 

"What doctor did you send to?" asked 
Sale. 

" One that Jenny told us on. She come i’ the 
thick o’ the iiglit, and she said she'll stay w'i' 
him then. I. was busy a dabbing out my bits 
o’ tilings for the cliiider. ” 

Mrs, Kelly went army, and llieliard Sale 
knelt doivn then to bo nearer the child. Ho 
felt his hot brow; he felt his little liamis, they 
wore cold; and as ho looked attentively into 
the face turned up to him, a great aoliiiig took 
possession of his heart. He loved the hoy with 
a feiwent love, as it Avas in his nature to do. 
Contact with the rough usage of a rougii world 
had not scared his afl’ections as it does those of 
most men. The boy turned, as if in sudden 
remembrance, and brought up a floAver from 
somewhere between the bed and the Avail. It 
Avns one of those single hyacinths, or field blue* 
bells, common to the season. 

"See, da!” Da, a substituto for daddy, as 
may be .surmised, Iwd giwn into common use. 
The boy had never called hia father by any 
other name, “Jenny gave it me. See how 
nice it smells.'' 

"Ay. Are you hungry, Charley?” 

" I’m thirsty,” answered Charley. 

Sale rose. He took off his sitiock-froek, 
standing roA’caled in a coloured shirt, trousoi'Sj 
and bi’aces made of string; lifted the board off 
the earthenAvare pan, and brought up from 
thence some dry bits of Avood and a handful of 
coal: Avith theso he made a fire. I'rom a cup- 
board in the Avail he took a few useful articles, 
a cup or tAvo, plate or two, a teapot, and small 
tin kettle, Avhich he Avent into the courtyard 
to fill. But over and anon as he busied him- 
self, waiting for the water to boil, he cast a 
yearaing look on the boy’s face, who lay lan- 
guidly Avatching. This evening social meal, 
so patiently Avaited for through the day, through 
many a day, AA’as the one AA’hite interlude in his 
life of labour. 

" It’s ready noAv, Chariev. Will vou sit up 
to it?” 

Charley left the bed and took his plaoo on 
the three-legged stool close to the fire, and 
there seemed to be taken with a shivering fit; 
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Wale folded the gray blanket over liim;- eat him 
some hroiid ami the half of a saveloy, and gave 
it liim on a ijhite, Charley took a bite of each 
and apparently could not straUmv either. 

“ The tea’s coming, lad.” 

The tea did eotno: and ho drank it down at 
a draught, giving buck the clip and the eatables 
together. It was nothing very uimsual; his 
appetite had been capricious of late. '' I ean’t 
eat it. da.” 

“ Vl’'c’li try some aop, Charley. Here’s a 
drop of milk left,” 

(roing to the cupboard for something. Sale 
came upon an unexpected luxury. . Two cold 
potatoes on a plate and a bit of cooked herring. 

. ‘'Why, Charley, here’s your dinner!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Haven’t yon eat it?” 

" I forgot it, da.” 

Of course this implied that his appetite had 
failed, Sale did not like it: it was the first 
time the mid-day food left for him had been 
wholly untouched. Slicing a bit of bread 
into a small yellow basin. Sale poured some 
boiling water on it, covered it for a miiiute or 
two, then drained the water off, and put in 
some sugar, and the milk that remained. It 
may be remarked that Kichard Sale did things 
neatly and tidily, quite different from the habits 
of Ms apparent cla.9s,' as ho was different in 
speech and manner, Charley eat a spoonful 
of the sop, and gave the basin back again. : 
“I’m only thirsty, da,” | 

Ho was lying covered up again, and liad i 
fallen asleep in his own place next thewaU> 
for the mattress served for both of them, awl 
the father was washing up the cups, when a 
strange voice was heard above the tongues of 
the natives, who seemed to be always keeping 
up a perpetual traffic in the passage, and were 
by no, means choice in their language. Sale 
opened the door. 

“ Is there a sick boy here, named Charles 
: Sale?”' 

I t was the doctor, come at Inst. A young 
man, a Mr. Whatley, who h.ad just set up in a 
iieighhouriug street, and hoped to struggle 
into practice. Ho had a shock head of hair, 
and a loud voicej in which he was wont to ex- 
press decisive opinions; but he wanted neitlier 
for common sense nor innate kindliness. He 
came in, sniffing emphatically, saying in a 
word that he had been detained, and giving a 
keen look round the room. Sale began to ex- 
plain the features of the hoy’s illness, but the 
, doctor out it short by unceremoniously taking 
, ; i : the candle in his hand (leaving the bottle, whieh 
i Sale made a faint apology for, but the; candle- 
stick had come to pieces a night or two ago). 


and holding it close to the sleeping face. A 
wan white face, with a faint streak of pink 
across the cheeks, and the dry lips open. Ho 
touched the child gently, foaling his akin and 
his pulse. 

“Shall I wake him. air?” 

“Presently,” replied Mr. Whatley. Bo 
pat the candle back in the bottle, and stood 
against, the side.of the niautto-piece, hi.s elbow 
resting on a projecting lodge of it, in, silent 
disregard of the broken chair Sale ofibrod, 

“ Have you had advice for him before?” 

“ I’ve taken him to the dispensary. But — " 

“Mfell?” for the man had stoppod, 

“The gentlemen there told me they could 
not do much for him, air. Koihing, in feet. 
All he wanted was fre.sh air and exorcise, they 
said, and good living. " 

“And have you given him the fresh air and 
exercise?” Looking round the room, he did , 
not add, “and the living.” 

“ How conld I, sir? .Ho is not strong enough 
to go about with me, and he’s too big for me 
to carry. Now and thou I’ve put him to ait 
on the street-flags in the sun, but it don't aoem 
to answer. The street has got no good air in 
it, iuid in better streets the police would only 
hunt him away, and toll him to move on.” 

The young doctor gassed atoadfastly at the 
speaker. Tliat the man was Biiporior to his ' 
apparent class, and could answer intolligenco 
with intelligence, was unniistakablo. Sale just 
mentioned that he hud lost two children before, ' 

! also his wife ; this one, (Jluu’ley, had boon ail- 
' ing for about eight months now, nothing seemed 
to nourish him. The doctor li.stoned to . all, 
never answering. 

“What is it that’s the matter with him, 
sir?” 

“Well, I should say it was ]joison.” 

“ Poison!” echoed iliehard Sale. 

“ Poison,” repeated Air, Whatley. “Hois 
being poisoned as fast as he can bo, and the 
process is nearly over. Children die of it daily 
in Loudon; and men and woman too. You 
say you have lo.st two children already, and 
yourwifo; ffieydiedof poison: there oan’t ho 
a doubt of it. I don’t care w/iaf particular 
form the final end may take— low fever — 
typhus— cholera — consumption— the cause is 
poison, and it’s bred in these horrible tene- .: 
menta. If I had my way, I'd blow the whole 
of Such rookeries up sky -higli with gunpowder. ” 

’ . “My wife used to say the place waa poimn- 
ring, her,” observed Sale; “She was country- ' 
horn. What she seemed to, die of was dcoliae: 
hut she was always delicate.” 

“DecUnel ” wratlifully repeated M r. Whatley. 
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If I stoppsd in this hole of a room long, I 
should heave my heart out, " 

“There’s no drainage, sir, to the place; 
there's nothing that there ought to be; and 
the stench naturally strikes on them not acena- 
tomod to it. At times it’s hardly to be borne 
by us who live in it, ” 

“ I .should think not. How yon, an evi- 
dently Intelligent and decent man, can live in 
it, is to me a niy.stery. ” 

“ What else am I to do, sir? ” returned Sale, 
with the subdued accent he mostly spoke in. 
“ There's nothing better to be had at the price 
I can afiord to pay. I wi.sh there was. The 
greater part of us that live in these places don’t 
do it l>y choic'G, but because we can’t help onr- 
sclvos. Some don’t care; they’d pig on con- 
tentedly to their Iive.s’ end; but most of us 
would like to do better. There’s no. chance 
for us: there’s no docent dwellings to he had 
for the very poor." 

The doctor cottid not gainsay this if Sale 
insisted on it, though he had a combative tem- 
per. . Sale continued; 

" It’s growing worse every day, more diffi- 
cult to got a lodging. What witli so many of 
the old houses being pulled down for what 
they call improvements and for railways, and 
what with the increase of population, we shall 
'soon have no homes at all. ” 

“ I’d go out and encamp in the fields; I’d 
lay under the arches of the bridges; I’d walk 
the streets all night, rather than drug myself 
, to death in this tainted atmosphere!” cried the 
surgeon, speaking as if he were in a passion. 

“ Ko, sir, you wouldn’t. It’s easy enough 
to think this and that, but it's not easy to do 
; it. A room, let It he as bad as it will, as bad 
as tilts, is a home, and open fields and bridges 
are not. Sir, believe me, we can’t help our- 
selves; as long as there's no better places for 
ua, wo must put up with these.” 

“ It will kill some of you. It will sap 
away your health and strength; and your life 
after it.” 

"Yea, sir; I dare say.” 

Mr. Whatley wondered what sort of man 
ha had got hold of; the tone of voice was so 
quiet and resigned. Almost as if he took these 
grievances as a matter of course, against which 
he and the rest of the world were helpless. It 
was but a natural result of the state of things. 

. “You have been bettor off, have you not?” 
cried the suygeon. 

" Hot for this four or five years. I was a good 
workman once, earning my thirty-five shillings 
a week. I went in for respectability then, for 
improvement clubs, reading-rooms, and the 
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like: my father was a printer in the country, 
and we had good schooling and training; which 
gave me a taste for such things. But I got 
rheumatic fever above five years ago, and was 
laid up for many moiitlm. ” 

“ And then?” 

“It left my hands partly crippled, sir; in 
some weathers they're nearly useless still. I’ve 
had to do what I can since then; pick up odd jobs 
and live any way. Sometimes I get a job at 
Oovent Gmdeu Market; or hawk things about 
the streotB when I’ve money to buy them first. 
I don’t complain, sir, there'.? oome worse off 

“ Not in lodgings, I know,” retorted the sur- 
geon. "D’ye ever have a ease of murder here?” 

“ I’ve not Iieard of one, sir. There's plenty 
of fighting and quarreUing. You may hear it 
going on now." 

“A nice .scliool to rear children in! docent 
men and women they’ll grow up! If 1 lived 
in such a place, I should go in for drinking,” 
concluded the young man with candour, as ho 
took his arm from the ledge of the mantlo-piooe, 

“As most of them do. About the child, 
sir — is it fever that he has got ?” 

“ I tell you it’s poison. ” 

“ He was delirious to-day. ” 

“Yes; from weakness. I suppose you have 
fever in the houso?” 

“It’s never out of It, sir; one sort or an- 
otlior. Never, at any rate, out of the ioeality.” 

“ J n.st so. But this cluld’s has been nothin.g 
hut the chrenio inward fever induced by the 
tainted atmosphere. It has nearly left him; 

“Will he get well, sir?” 

Mr. Whatley knew that, far from getting 
well, the little life was at its olo.se. It was 
one of those cases where the end comes so 
gradually, without adequate apparent cause, as 
to be umiuspeeted by ordinary observers. Sale 
waited for the answer, his lips slightly parted. 

“Would you rather hear the truth?” a.sked 
the plain-speaking doctor. 

There was a minute’s silence. “ Well — yes. 

“I am sorry to liave to tell it you. You 
seem to value him — and that’s what can’t be 
said. I’ll wager, of all the fathers in this place. 
He will not get well.” 

j ‘ ‘ But — : what’s kil ling him ?” cried Sale, with 

a pause and a sort of breath-catching. 

“ I tell you: the foul air ho has breathed. 
It must and does affect children, and this one 
--as I can see at a glance— had not suffieient 
natural strength to throw off the poison.” 

“And he’ll not get well!” repeated the 
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father, wlio Hoeined to be unable to take in 
the fact. 

“.lemiy says an too. .She says Tin going 
to heaven.” . 

Tlio iiitemiption, <}uiot as it was, caino on 
them with a start, and they both turned sharply. 
The child was lying, with his cyo.s wide open, 
hi.s blue-boll in bis hand; perhaps hail been 
awake all along. Mr. Whatley bent down to 
tlie bed, and Sale held the candle. 

“Whois.renny,n)ylittlcfellow?” asked he, 
all hi.s roughness of manner gone, and toneli- 
ing the child as tenderly, spealdng as gently, 
as if he had been lying in a satin cradle. 

“She’s the Ibble- woman, sir,” answered the I 
boy, who had caught his father's correct diction. 
“She comes because I’m by myself all day, 
ami reads to me and tolls me pretty stories.” 

“ Stories, eh. About .Tack the Uiant- killer?” 

“Ku, sir. About heaven.” 

Mr. Whatley i-oae. lie took a small white I 
paper from his pocket, shot some powder from | 
it, into a tea-enp, and asked for frcsli water — if 1 
there wa.s such a thing. Sale brouglit some, i 
which the doctor smelt and made a face over; 
and he put it to the powder and gave it tive I 
child to drink. 

“ Ho won’t eat his food, sir,” observed Sale. 

“ I dare say not. He’s getting beyond it.” 

The hoy hold up the flower. “ When .Tonny 
gave mo this, she said there’d be prettier blue- 
bells in heaven.” 

“Ay, ay,” answered the young m.an, in a 
tone as though he were Io.st in some dream. 

" I'll look in again in the morning,” lie said 
to Sale, when the latter went out with him to 
the unsavoury alley. “T — ah!” cried he, 
wrathfully, as he sniffed tho air. 

Sale seomoil to want to say something. 

“rvonot got tho money to pay you now, 
sir. I’ll bring it to you, if you’ll please to 
trast me, the very first I get.” 

And the young mnn, who wa-s a quick reader 
of hia fellow-men, knew that it would be 
brought, though Sale starved himself to save 
it, “ All right,” he nodded, “it won’t be 
much. Look here, my man," lie stopped to 
say, willhig to administer a grain of comfort 
in his plain way, “ if it were my child, I should 
welcome the change. He’ll have a bettor home 
than this.” . 

Sale went in again; to the stifling atmo- 
sphere and the efirty walls, in the midst of 
which the child was dying so peacefully. The 
boy did not seem, inclined to sleep now; he 
lay in bod talking, a dull glazed light in the 
once fbverish eyes. Sale drew the three-legged 
stool close, and sat down upon it. The lad 


put his hand into his father’s, and the trifling 
action upset Sale’s equanimity, who had been 
battling in silence with ills shook of grief. 
Very much to his own discomfiture, ho burst 
into tears; and he liacl not done it when his 
wife died. 

“Don’t cry, da. Is it for nie?” 

“It seems hard, Charley," ho sobbed. “The 
three rest all taken, and now you; and mo to 
be left aioiio!” 

“YoiiTl come next, da. .leimy says so. 
It’s such a beautifn! land; music and flowers 
and sweet fresh air. Mother’s there, and Bessy 
and Jane; Josns took them liome to it because 
it was better than this, and he's coming for 
me. Jenny has told it me all.” 

Sale made no reply. He saw how it was — 
that others had discerned what he had not: the 
sure approach of death — and the good Bible- 
woman had been at her work preparing, sooth- 
ing, roeonciling oven this little child, But it 
did seem very luird to tho father, 

“ If 1 could have kept you all in a wliole- 
somo lodging, Charley, the illness mightn't 
have come on; on you or on thorn. Clod knows 
how I’ve strove to do my best. Things be 
against us poor, and that's a fact; tliese hor- 
rildo tmnblo-dowu kennels bo against us.” 

“ Never mine, da; it’ll be bettor in lieaven.” 

Ah yes I yes, it will lie lioUev in heaven. 
And may God sustain all these unaided ones 
with that sure and certain hope as they struggle 
on. The boy slept at length; but he startLsl 
continually : sometimos waking up and asking 
for water, sometimes rambling in speoeh. Sale 
.sat and watelied him through the night, ho and 
his heavy heart. 

You may be sure that tho dawn could not 
penetvato quickly into that close place, shut 
in from the open lig;lit and air. It was candle- 
light there, but getting, bright outside, when 
the boy started xip, a gray look on liis wan 
face, never before soeii there. 

“ What is it, Charley? Water?” 

Tho child looked about him as if bewildered; 
then ho caught up tlio blue-hell that lay still 
at hand, and held it out to his father. 

“Take it, da. I can see the others up 
there. They are hotter than this,” 

He lay down again, his little face to the wall, 
and was very still So, still that Sale hushed 
his own breath, lest ho should disturb him. 
The sounds of the day were commencing out- 
side,: two women had already pitched upon 
.gome point of dispute, and were shrieking at 
each other with shrill voices. By-and-by Sale 
I leaned over to look at the still face, and saw 
what had happened — ^that it was still for everl 
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He -went out later with hia basket of roots, | 
it is not for the poor to indulge grief in idle- 
ness; death or no death indoors, money must be 
earned. The world was as busy as though no 
little child, free from want no^v, had just been 
hud to rest; people jostled each other on the 
pavements; and the sun shone down, direct 
and hot, from the clear blue sky. As Richard 
Bale looked up, he wondered how long it might 
be before God removed him to the same bright 
world : and he took his stand meekly in a con- 
venient spot/ for the sale of the flowers. 


SIX SONNETS. 

[I. WilUam Dunbar, born 1160, died 1520. He 
wua a Scottish poet, but tbera is little known juj to the 
oveutii oi ilia life. Ho commemorated tlio marriage of 
Jamea IV. with Jlargaret Tudor in The Tlmile and 
liona: and received a yearly pension of £10, which was 
/iffcerwards iiicivaHed. 

n, Sir Philip Sidney, born in Ponshiiret. Kent, 
2nth November, 1564 ; died in Aimheim, 7tb October, 
loiiO. A Soldier, courtier, and poet, and eminent in 
the throe nbaraotenj He wa» the author of the /Ircadia, 
and the .Diyhice of Poenk. Tim nobility of bis natm-o 
is beat ilhieti-ated by the anecdote related by Lord 
Brooke. He was governor of B'Insbiug during the wai* 
between the Spauiiirds and the Hollanders. Wounded 
In one of the battleu, he was leaving the field faint and 
bleeding when ho was attracted by the oriea of a dying 
soldier who craved water. Sidney gave the man his 
own supply, saying, “Thy nsceasity is yet greater than 
mine.” 

IV. John Milton, bom in Broad Street, London, 
9th December, 160S ; died Sth November, 1674. 

(line lust WiiB first published in 1667, and the author, 
it is said, received £10 for his work. He became blind 
about the year 1054, Wliilst his poems are to bo found 
in alimjat every household, it is to be regretted tliat 
Mb pros-o works are solclom read. He imblisbed a 
IJUtoi if of England in 1670.3 


TO A LADYE. 

Sweit rois of vertow and pf goiitilness; 

Dolytaum lyJIie of evevio lustyues; 

RichcHt in bontie, and in bo^vtie cleir, 

And Bverie vertew that to hevin is deir, 

Except onlie that ye ar ineroyles ! 

Thaiv saw X ftouris that fresebe wer of hew ; 

Baythe quliite and rid most lustye wer to aeyiie; 
And halsum herbis upone atalkis grene ; 

Yet leif nor flour fynd could I nane of Rew. 

I doute that Merohe, with his caulde bh^is keyne^ 
Has alayno this gentill herbe, that I of mene ; 
Quliois pfttewus deithe dois to my hart sic pane, 
That I would vrak to plant Ms rate agane. • 

Wjluam Dumear. 


Why eh 


/which n 


Feam ie more paine than k the paine it tears, 
Disarming human minds of uativo niigbt: 
While each conceit an oiigly figure boars, 

Which wore not evil well view'd in reiiaon’s ligb 
Our only eyes, which dinmi'd with posHioiia bi;, 

Let tiiem be clear'd, and now begin to sea, 


Then let us 


sse of peacofull rainde, 

Shico thiB wo feele, great losso we cannot iiudo. 

Sib Philip SiONitv. 
III. 

DFiGENElUCY OF THE iVORLD. 

What Ixapless hap had 1 for to be born 
In these uuhapiiy Times and dying days 
Of this now doating World, wiien Good decays, 

Love’s quite extinct and Virtue's held a Boon.' I 
Wlieii such are only iiri;««l, by ^vtetched ways, 

Who with a golden fleece them can adorn; 

When avarice and lust are counted praise, 

A nd bravest minds live orpJiati-Uke forlorn I 
Why was not 1 bora in that golden age 
When gold was not yet known ? and tiiose black aids 
By which biiao worldlings vilely play thoir parts, 
With horrid acts sbiiiiing Earth’s stately stage? 

To have been then, O Heitvaii ; ’t had been ray bliss, 
But blesH mo now, and hake me sodii from this. 

Drummond (fI!awlkornden„ 


IV. 


TO SI 


Lawrence, of 
Now that the fields are dank, and wn,y6 are ml 

Help waste a sullen day, what, nmy be won 
TVom the hard season gaining? Time will rin 
On smoother, till Favonius re-inspiro 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The lily and rose, that neither sow’d nor spun 
Wliat neat repast eliail feast us, light and choi 


To heju- the lute well to 


1, or aidful vc 
fuBoau air? 
judge and sp 


WOULDLINESS. 

The world is too much with ua 1— lai 
Getting and spending, wo lay waste 


FAGT motion. 


800 , 

Tlioao doucls that will bo weoping at all hoars. 

Ami aro upgathored now like snnimor flowers. 

For this— for ovoi-y thing— we .aro out of tune 1 
The}’ wove us not i— O God, I’d ratlior be 
A I’agau, oradlod In ,a crcod outworn, 

So might I— standing on tliis picaaaiit lea— 

Have glimpses tlint would make me less ibrlorul 
Have sight of Proteus eomiiig from the aa-i, 

Or hear old Triton blow his many-wroathed horn. 

WoBUswoura. 

VI. 

ON' THE RRASSHOPPElt AND CMCICET, 
Tlio poetry of earth is novel- dead !— 

■ft'hen ail tho birds are fliint with the hot sun 

Prom hedge to hedge about tlio now-mowu mead; 
That is the Giasaliopper'e— lie tokos the lead 
In summer luxury— he haa never done 
With his dolighta ; for when tired out with fun 
Ho reats at ease beneath eoine pleasant weed. 

Tile poetry of enrtli in eouaing never 1— 

On a loua winter evening, when the fi-ost 

Haa Wrought a idlonco, from tho etovo there elirlUe 

The Orioket’s song, iii warmth incremiing over, 

Aiid eeoma to one, in drowainess half lost, 
lire Qraaahoppor's among aoino graasy Idlle. 

JOIIK ICEAT.'S. 


PACT AND FICTION. 

"HElllj BK TKUTHa.” 

“ Wbea the lieathon philosoiihcr iiatl ii mind 
to oat a grape, lie ivoiild open Jiih lijw ivlien lie 
put it intoliia inoutli, moaning, tliereliy, tlmt 
wore made lo eat, and Hpti to open.” 
are “Faei.e;” and as snoli are detailed 
by Monsieur Tonchatonc tiie olown, " a great 
lover of the aaiiie.” “Slicplierd,” quotli lio, 
“learn of me; To liavo is to liavc;” anotlier 
sage maxim, and iniieh acted upon in these 
enliglitaned times. Touehstone’s relish, liow- 
ever, for “matter of facf iahut theBubstrutuni 
of a vein of humour wldeh puts him a little 
out of the pule of your true and veritable mat- 
ter-ofsfaet people. They— God help them ! — 
don’t understand jokes. They ivould no more 
think of disguising a fact under a eovering of 
fimjthim anmiBophistioated Costar Pearmainor 
Tummas Apple-tree ivould of metamorphosing 
a piece of fat bacon into a .sandwich. They 
deal in simples, and love what’s what for its own 
•sake, a.s a patron of the “pure disinteiosted- 
neas " system does virtue. In their vocabulary 
“whai.evor is, is riglit.” "Qtticquid agmt 
'■ AomineSf noBtri ;eat fwrrago MeUi," might' :be 
their motto. They are of Sir Isaac Newton's 
opinion, who thought all poetry only “ingen- 


ious nonaonae," They ask, with the professor 
of the m,athematics who road Homer, “What 
does the Iliad prove?" They are the precise 
antipodes to the lady who doated on Plutareliit 
Lives until she unlueldly discovered, tliat, iii- 
1 stead of lieing rninani’es, tliey were ail tnii-. 
i Witli tlio Irisli bisho)), r,he,y tliiiik (,'idH>iio-’s 
. Travels a pack of improbable lies, and won’t 
believe a word of tliem! Homo of iiieir fav- 
ourite autlior-sare David Hume, Sir Natlianael 
Wraxall, Fopys, Sir Jobu Carr, liubb Dod- 
dington, Sir .lohn Jlandcville, and .iohu Wes- 
ley. While they osclioWi as downright faides, 
the Wavttrley Novds, The History of Jo kn 
Bull, Robinson. Crusoe, The Anmls of the 
Parish, Sinhad the Sailor, Adam Blair, and 
Humphrey CUnher. if they meet with a lioek 
tlmt is dull, “it is useful, for it contains mat- 
ter-of-faefc.” If they liappon to meet with one 
tliat is not dull, tlioy say tlie same thing. 
They never for a moment, a.s other worthies 
sometimes do, mistake their imagination for 
their memory; for wiiicii tlioro is porhaiis a 
sulBciont reason, “if phiiosopliy could liml it 
out.” In sliort, all imaginative literature tiiey 
call “%7it reading;" at the same time they 
are unaceountaldy sliy of calling tlioir own 
pocnliar favourites heavy, wliich is odd enough, 
considering tlmt they seem to c.stinmte useful- 
ness (upon wliich they lay miglity stress) a 
good deal liy weight, and prefer, as in duty 
bound, “ 11 pound of lead toapoundof featlicrs.” 
Tliey arc nui.st griivollod liy tlie m(itaph,vsic.s, 
of wliieh tlioy aro ratlior at a lo.s.s what to make. 
Tliey contrive, however, to avoid studying them 
as being soniotiiin,g “not tangildo.” To con- 
elnde — they write thoinsolvos under the style 
and title of “Lovers of Pact,” and are yclept 
“maUcr-of-fact people” by tho rest of Europe. 

Tlmt 

All’ limviia ha (ii«iiutod," 

is a truth whkli Burns has, after his own 
manner, long ago asHoi’ted, and whicli will not 
bo readily controverted. But still this i.s no 
more a reason, for loving them, than it is for a 
. henpecked husband to love his botter-lmlf, 
because lie dare not contradict her. “Fact.-, 
are indisputable things,” iiuotli Doctor Dryas- 
dust. Very true; but so much tho worse; for, 
in that case, tliere is an end of tlio coiiverna- 
tion, Rosalind knew better when slic rci-um- 
, mended “kissing” as “the eloanliest shift for 
.a lovOT lacking matter ; ” for if it be resisted, 
argues she; , “this breeds more matter I’-^a re- 
; . aultrthe very reverse of tlie doctor’s definition,- 
It is a strange thing, but in all ages divers 
potent, grave, and reverend signors seem to 
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!«ree got it into their heads that “a fact,” as 
they call it, has a sort of intrinsic value, as a 
fact, per «. They attach a mystical and 
peculiar value to it, as mortals (before the new 
birth of the political economists) used to do to 
gold, without reference to its uses, its origin, 
or its adjuncts. Adam Smith and Peter Mae- 
culloch have put the gold-doctrine to flight; ! 
but the other, its twin brother, remains there 
still, “;inl)ated and envenomed.” “Facts,” 
say they triumpliantly, “ave true; now Fiction 
is unti'ue.” V' ery well, doctor; and suppo.se it 
were tlie reverse. Suppose the “Fact” was 
untrue and the Fiction true — what then? This 
i.s a sort of query that .sometimes make.s a man’s 
head spin like a teetotum; and what an effect 
were this to beiiill a head that never spun any- 
tliin,'? but almanacks during life? “Tilly 
Vally I ” — The value of a Fact lies not in its being 
what it is, hut in the eft'cct it produce.s. A his- 
torical aeries is valuable, not because it is true, 
but l)ecause, being true, it, in eonsequenco, pro- 
duces certain effocts upon tlie human mind. 
(Jonld that same effect tie produced by a ficti- 
tious narrative, it would be just as good. Tlic 
same effect cannot be so produced, to be sure; 
and what does this prove? It proves tiiat 
truth is capable of producing certain etteets, of 
which fiction is incapable. This is all very 
well ; but it happens to be tnie also of fiction, 
ami to a much greater o.vtent. This is no 
joke; hut of it more iiy-and-by. 

If wo take a series of historical or other 
truths, its value seems to lie in this, that, 
being true, it forms, as it were, an extended 
experience. It serves as a rule of action for 
tliosc who read it. . To do this, the truth 
of tlie .series is no doubt absolutely ncccs- 
, sary. It is essential to the process. But it is 
.in the effect upon the mind that the value 
really resides ; and the truth of the record is 
only one aid, amo,ngat otiiers, to the production 
of that end, Tlie sagacious persoiiagc-s who 
are, for the moat part, ucenstomed to dogmatize 
upon this .subject, take it lu-oadly for granted 
tliat .Fiction i.s aometliiiig directly the opposite 
of Fact. Tiiey make tliem out at. once to bo 
as liglil and (!.'irkne.ss, virtue jiml vice, or heat 
and cold. , Tliis is sliort-siglited work. There 
are no iictions ali.soluto. None whieii do not in 
llieir essence partake of Fact. For all Fiction 
is, and mii.st be, more or less, built upon 
nature. Nor have the moat extiavagant any 
very distant re.semblance to it. We can only 
combine, It is beyond tlie power of man to 
invent anything which shall have no smack 
and admixture of reali ty tliroughoiit its whole. 
If it wore possible, it would be ineomprehen- 


I sible. The wildest inveiition.s are only piirtiid 
departures from the order of nature. But to 
nature they always look back, and must ulti- 
mately be referred. Tlioy are no more hide 
pendent of her, than a balloon is of the oartli, 
although it may mount for a while above it.s 
surface. The coimeefcioii between tliem may 
not bo so obvious, but it ia no loss certain. 

. . Fact, then, is the primary substratum — ^the 
primitive granite — upon wliicli all Fiction is 
formed. .And this being so. Fiction has always 
more or less of the advantago.s of truth, besides 
snperadded advantages peculiar to itself In 
its employraent wc liave tliis privilege. We 
can, at will, produce such a concatenation of 
supposed and yot natural events, ns may be 
requisite to bring aliout the effect, and toacli 
the lesson we wisli. Wc can always do poetical 
justice. We need never want an instructive 
catastrophe. Wo e.scape that want of result to 
which accidental series are so liable; nor do we 
bring it about, as sometimes it liappens in real 
life, through an unwortliy instrument. The 
: murderer who escapes at Newgate is piinished 
I upon the stage. Historical ruffians become 
lierocs ill an epic; and love, sometimes selfish 
I in its origin, is ever pure in its poetry. The 
eflect arising out of a good tragic or epic poem 
[ springs from tlio same principle as if it were 
I from history. The experience wo derive from 
it, though nominally artificial, is essentially, 
and to ail intents, real. .Fiction only enables 
us to render tlie oftcct more direct and complete 
than events might have done. We conduct 
tlie lightning wliere we want it; but it is not 
tlie less lightning. The “vantage-ground" 
gained by this faculty is nn(:iUD.stionably enor- 
mous. Wo can not only command the sequence 
of incident and the tides of passion, but we can 
exhibit them again and again, as often as we 
please. A century might liavo elapsed before 
the gradual progiuss of wickedness, and the 
torinciil.s of guilty ambition, were exliiliited as 
fully' and as much to the life, as tliey are in 
lilaebeth and Iticiiard. A million of Italian 
■ intrigues mi,glit have been coiicoetcd and 
enacted, before troacheiy and jealousy were so 
[ completely' anatomized as in Otliello. But this 
I is not all. In real life, be the series of events 
I what they will, tliey' are rarely tnanifesfed to 
I any in their eompleteiiess. Dark deeds and 
I intricacias of paHsion hare few witiieam; .and 
even these soldoin witness the entire detail. 
They are only seen in their integrity in news- 
paper narratives and j udioial reports; and then 
the passions of the aetora are buried and lost 
in the verbiage of an editor or tlie dry tech- 
nicality of ]eg<al inquiry. Now, in a tlieatre, 
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Macbeth murders and repents three times a 
week. Boxes, pit, and galleries are witnesses 
to the subtle poison of his ambition and the 
terrible slirinkings of lua remorse. The Lsasoif 
which in nature would have been imprinted 
but once, is stereotyped by the art of the poet, 
.and dill’uaed amidst thousands who else had 
never known either its import or its name. 

in the eirclo of the sciciicos the reign of 
Fact would, at the first blush, seem to he fully 
estafilisiied. Fiction there would either seem 
to be an open usurper, or at best a sort of 
I’erlcin Warbeck — a pretender who ean only' 
hope to suuceod by counterfeiting the appear- 
ance of another. They, however, who ae(|uiesce 
in this, see a short way into the question. 
The exact soionees, beautiful and invaluable 
as they are, seldom embrace the whole, oven of 
the subjects of which they profess to treat. 

Tliora aro more tlilnsa in henvon and oarHi, Horatio, 

Than are teamt of iu your— «i/nlo.iopAy. 

The Bimplost natural objeets have bearings 
which ealoulatiou docs not touch, and appear- 
ances and relations which definition fails to 
include. They must have a poor eoneoptiou of 
“ this goodly frame the earth,” — of “this brave 
overhanging firmament, this maje.stical roof, 
fretted with golden fire,” who think that those, 
ill all their infinitude of variety and beauty, 
ean be ranged in categories, and ticketed and 
lahellod in definitions. Can wo got an idea of 
the splendour and odour of the llower by looking 
oilt genus and species in Linnaius? Do we 
hear the roar of the watertall, or liehold tlie 
tint.sof tiie rainbow, in the theory of aeousties, 
the law of falling bodies, and the prismatic 
decomposition of the solar ray? Can we strain 
an idea of a storm at sea out of an annly.sis of 
salt-water and tliO theories of the tides and 
winds? Can we compass the sublimity of tbe 
heavenly vault by knowing every constellation, 
and every star of every magnitude, of every 
name, and of every character, Butin or Greek, 
upon the celestial globe? C.an geography or 
geology show us Mont Blanc in Ida ujuip- 
proaohable majesty, or Chainouni in her beauty ? 
It is in vain to ask these questions. Of tbe 
snbliiner qualities of objects, science (so called) 
j affords no ideas. It gives us substance and 
ineasuremcut, but for the aggregate intellectual 
effeet, we must resort to imaginative deaeription 
and' the painting of; the poet. He who never 1 
saw Dover Cliff.will find it in King Lear, and 
not in tiio Oomtij Ilistory or the Trmisaelwns 
of the (hological Society. To him who never 
belield a shipwreck, Falconer and Alexaiider 
Stevens arc belter lielps tlian the best calcula- 


tion of the strength of timber, as opposed to 
the weight of a column of water mul tiplied into 
its velocity. If we want a full perception of 
the power of tlic l)eautiful, I’roi'oasor Oauipor’s 
facial angle, and Sir .1 osliua’s waving lino, sink 
to nothing liefore Sliiilccspoare’.s iuiogcu or 
Cleopatra, or Kit Marlowe's description of 
Helen, in tbe play of Kauetus. All the topo- 
graphical quarta that ever were written alford 
no siieli prospects as the Lady of the. Lake or 
Thomson’s Seasons. Tiic true lover of flowers 
had rather read Lyeidas, or Ford i la’s descrip- 
tion of her garden, than hunt for “habitats” in 
berbahs or botanists’ guides; — and wliether 
Glencoe and Borrodalo be primary or secondury 
formations, their sublimity and grandeur re- 
main the same, in freedom and in contempt of 
systems and seieutilie arrangements. 

All tliis, however, is still not directly to the 
question. Tlio point is — has Fact or Fiction 
produced the most important change.s in 
society? Tliis is the real giM of the matter, 
and as this is ausworod, so must tlio dispute 
terminate, it soniids perhaps somowliat like 
a paradox, yet tbe reply must be given in 
favour of tlie latter. Ijot us look at it. Tlio 
exact sciences luive, witliout doubt, most 
clianged tlie outward and liodily frame and 
condition of society. But the groat mutations 
of tlie world have not their origin in tliese 
things. They spring from those causes, wluU- 
over Uicy may he, wliicli soften the nianner.s, 
modify tlie jiassions, and at once enlarge and 
purify the current of pniilic lliouglit. Tlie 
Spartan legislator wlio jmnishod tlio poet for 
adding another string to his lyre, wol! knew 
this, A luioplc are the most ijuickly afl’oeted 
tlirough tlieir iinaginativo literature. A few . 
ballads liave altered the cliaractor and destiny 
of a nation. Tlie Trouhadours were amongst 
tlve moat early and most siicoea.sful civilizers of 
liiirope. The ohsenro writers id' roiiianccs, 
fabliaux, and metrical legends wore tlie most 
potent changens of the face of society. Upon 
a barbarous and trcaclioroiis lirutality, tliey 
gradually ingrafted an overstraiiiod courtesy 
and the most romantic niaxiins of love and 
lionour. Romance, the motlior of oiiivalry, at 
length devoured her own offspring, Don 
Quixote and tlie Knight of the Burning Pestle 
put down the errant-knights and, the paladins; 
and what Arohbishop Turpin and the author 
of Amadis began, Gorvantea and Fletcher 
endedi Looking at the literature of Fiigland, 
it is certain that the plays of Shakapeare and 
his fellows have produced a greater effect upon 
the Rnglish mind tliau tlie Principiii of N owton. 
Had the laws of attraction never been demon- 
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strated, and the planetary system of . Ptolemy 
remained unoontroverted, the general intellect 
would have been , much as it is. These gi'eat 
truths come little into common use. They do 
not mix themselves with our daily concerns. 
We love, hate, hope, fear, and revenge, without 
once considering, or caring, whether the earth 
revolves ftom west to east, or from east to west. 
Whatever stimulates or purges our passions — 
■whatever gives a higher pulse to generosity, or 
a deeper blush to villany — whatever has enriched . 
pity with tears, or love -with sighs— whatever 
has e.yaited patriotism and laid baro ambition— 
that it is which fhrmcnts and works in the mind 
of a iration, until it has brought it to the relish 
of its own vintage, be it good or evil. Snch 
were tlie writings of Shakspeare and his great 
contemporaries, Spenser, Marlow, Fletcher, 
Chapnitm, Deokar, and “the immortal and 
forgotten Webster." In all ages, the imagina- 
tive writers, when they had scope, have ex- 
hibited the same powers of changing and 
moulding the hahits of a nation. The Puri- 
tanical authors of the Commonwealth turned 
England into a penitentiary; and the wits and 
poets of Charles IT., by way of revenge, next 
turned it into a lu-othel — until the poetical 
satires of Pope, and the moral wit of Addison, 
Steele, Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay, again 
helped to “purge it to a sound and pristine 
health. ” Look over the page of history where 
we will, : and the footsteps of the poet, the 
dramatist, and the essayist, may he traced as 
plainly as tho.se of the lawgiver and the philo- 
sopher. Amongst the light stores of the play- 
wright, tlie novelist, and the ballad-nuiker, must 
the historian and the antiipnary look for ma- 
terials, as well as amidst the graver annals of 
tlieir predecessors. He who wishes to ascertain 
Hannibal's route across the Alps, must read 
Silius Italicus as well as Polj'bius. He who 
wishes, to behold the true features of, the 
EebelUou of Forty-five, must read the JaeoUte 
Relics as W'ell as the Gnlloden Papers. The 
antiquary who would iilustrato the idiom, 
manners, and dress of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
must go to Sliakspeare, Lyly, and Heywood. 
Nay, even the politician who would construct 
a perfect commonwealth, must read. Plato, 
More, Sir John Harrington, Swift, and Lord 
Ersfcine, as well as Monte-squicu or Locke. 

There is yet another view to he taken of this 
question, .and that perhaps the most decisive. 
It is this— that Fiction has probably contri- 
buted in a double proportion to the sum of 
human delight. If then rational and innocent 
enjoyment he the end of life: — (and if it . he not, 
■what is?)— there is little more to be said. There 


are, to be sure, certain woi'thy and, upon the 
whole, well-meaning pcrsmis, who make a 
loud outcry about what they exclusively call 
“tltilUy." If, however, yon happen to ask 
them of what use is utility, excepting to ad- 
minister to the pleasure and comfort of man- 
kind, they (“bless their five wits”) are at a 
nonplus. They have confounded themselves 
and others with a not, ion that things necessary, 
or which cannot be done without, are tliere- 
fore more useful than things wliich cun. Tliis 
they take to be an axiom. It happens only to 
he a mistake. It arises out of a confused pei-- 
ception of the real scope and meaning of the 
term Usefulness. Tliey forget that their sort 
of usefulness is ueg.ativo and collateral, not 
po.sitive and intrinsic. It is only a consequence 
of the imperfection and infirmity of human 
nature, which requires certain tilings to enable 
it to enjoy certain other things. Tins, however, 
only is a negative merit, being the filling up a 
defect, and not the addition of a positive .good. 
Necessaries are bettor tlian superfluities, quoad 
the infirmity of our nature — but not in the ab- 
stract. To supply, or rather avoid a defect, is 
a negation, as far as enjoyment is coucornod. 
To olitain a positive pleasure is “ the very 
enleleehia and soul” of our being. Were this 
not so, wo miglit as tvell a.ssert that the child’s 
A, B, 0, are better than all the learning to the 
acquisition of which they are necessary— that 
the foundation is hotter than the house, water 
than wine, oaten c.ake than ambrosia, a jakes 
than a siminier-house. That the sum of intel- 
lectual pleasure afforded by Fiction is beyond 
that obtained from other sources, is tolerably . 
plain. It is ovidont in this, that imaginative 
compositions willhearalmosl infinite rejietition, 
wliil.st other descriptions of writing hardly en- 
dure ropo.ating at all. Wo make ourselves 
acquainted with a series of facts, and liaving 
done so, are coutonteil, excepting in. as far- as 
we may make them the means of arriving at 
other facts. The only passion to lie .gratified is 
curiosity, and that can only he once gratified. 
We take a pui-siiit, and having got as far as wo 
can, thedolight is for the most part at an end. 
Not BO with works of the imagination. They 
address themselves, in turn, to every feeling 
and passion of our nature ; and as long as we re- 
tain those feelings, so long are wo enchained by 
them. There are few minds by which they oan- 
uot more or less be felt and appreciated, and, 
once felt, they never fail us. Poetry may be 
said to be the only tiling of this world wh ioli is at 
once universal and immortal. Time ohacures 
every other monument of human tliought. 
History becomes obsolete, doubtful, and for- 
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gutten. Sciionces are changed. . But poetry, 
never l ading, never dies. The events of Homer’s 
life are in irrecoverable oblivion. His very 
birthplace is unlcnowii; and of his heroes and 
his wars, not a truce reraains to prove that 
sucli have ever been. Yet he and they live, 
breathe, and act as teldy in his poetry at 
this hour as they did two thousand yesirs ago. 
The hearts that have leaped at the tale of his i 
Aoliilles, would march ten thousand such 
armies; and the tears that have dropped over j 
the parting of hi.s Hector and Andromache, i 
might almost make up another Scamander. 
Well may ve exclaim with it living Imrd;— | 

aiioPoeta"-—. 

They whose courtesies come without being 
sought, who mingle themselves like friends 
amid our everyday pursuits, and sweeten them 
wo scai'cely know how — Who enhance pros- 
pei-ity and alleviate adversity ; who people | 
solitude and charm away occupation — Who, 
like flowers, can equally adorn the humblost | 
cottage or the proudest palaec — Who can do- ] 
light without the aid of solfishnoBs, and soothe 
without the opiate of vanity — Bloase when 
ainl)ition has ceased to eliurm, and cnridi wlieu 
fortune has refused to smile. 

If we ghineo over the everyday litei-atui'c of 
the time, it is amusing to observe how the im- 
aginative and metaphysieal have gone on pre- 
dominating. Turji to a popular treatise or an 
essay in a popular periodical, and ton to one it 
conlaius reflections on tlio snodilicalions of 
character, imiuiries into tlie eliangos of lire 
human mind, or an analy.sis of some one or 
other habit, mood, or passion. The taugihle 
has given way to the ahstract. Dry details of 
Hruklical monuments, .and openings of barrows 
and cronileeha: ([ucrics as to whether fairy 
rings arc caused l)y lightrung or mushroom.^; 
hiatario,H of old churches and inarket-erosses, 
annals of water-spouts and land-floods; heights 
of mountains and depths of lakes; meteors, 
flro-balls, and falling stars; lunar rainbows; 
tews Butune; eiopements ; deaths, births, and 
mavriages--havo all yielded to eomposilions in 
whicli tho fooling.? such objects produce form 
as large a portion of the subject as the things 
themselves; and what has been felt and thought 
is treated of as fully as what has been, seen 
rand done. This is the progress of the mind. 

: Facts are only the precursors of abstractions; 
and thus may it proceed until, in the fulness 
of time, our very children may prefer setting 
afloat a metaphysical paradox^ to. blowing an 
air-bubble. 


.[tnotitia Elizabeth Landon, liorn iu liluilBm, Lon- 
don. Util August, 1802; died iiL Capa Cutist Ciistlo, 
Afriaii, 15th Ootohor, 1S;)S. At au oarly ago she gnvo 
oyidence of horlitorary abilithw. ShoBuya: “l ommot 
remomber tho tiino when oomiioaiticm, in Bmuo bIuijm 
or othor, wna not a habit. 1 uboiI to iuvorit lung sturieH, 
tvhioli I was only too glad if I could get my motliar to 
hear. Theso soon took a niotricul form ; ami 1 need to 
walk about tho grounda, and Ho awako half tho uight, 
rooitiiig my veima aloud." Hor fathor’a noighbonr was 
Mr. William Jord.au, tho editor of thu i-derarn Uraelie. 
To him sovoral of hor eompositions were submitted, aiid 
ho could scarooly boliovo that they woro tho pvodnctionB 
of tho girl ho luul seen ju tho noxt gavdon, bowling a 
hoop with one hand, whilst the othor iuild a hook. Ho 
pnbliahetl a imralier of hor poems iu the GaztUti, uudor 
tho signature L. E, H., and thoy immediately attracted 
attontion to tho now- poet. Mm .f.aiidon tlioii produood 
her iivot vohmio, We JmpmvlMncc, wliioU W’as in ovury 
respect succcssfai. We Trimhailintr followed, and bur 
fame spread rapidly over tho world. Pamlly diilicultlea 
ranilored tho oxoroiao of hoi' pen a hocosslty, aud.aho 
worked with nntiring induntry in pioso and verso for tho 
lUmr>j (iaa tic and tho animal a. Hor poems are niarkod, 
by amolauoholy, which at tinius bBcnmon morbid ; yet 
in social iiitoi'conreio she digplayed tlio livolieat di»l»sl- 
tiou, bho publishod threo jlovols ! PranciMCa tlrorarn; ' 
Unmnmmul IlmlUm and Hm CliiinhiU. Him married 
Mr. George JI'toaM, then governor of Capo CouBt Gatitlo; 
on tho 7th Jimo, issis, and live nunitlis attorwiu'ds died 
from tho offoota of an ovordoso of pvUBsiu aeld. 1 

I look’ll upon his brow, --no sign 
Of guilt or fear WHS tliero, 

Ho stood a,s prowl by that (louth-Bbrino 
As oveu o’or despair 
Ho had a power; in his eye 
Tbero was a quonchltisa Oiiorgy, 

A .‘ipirit that conld dare 
Tho deadliest form that death, could take, 
And dare it for tho diiririg’n anko. 

Ho stood, tho fetters on bis hauik 
Ho raisod thorn haughtily; 

And had that grasp boon on the buuii.1. 

It could not wave on high , 

With freer pride tiuin it waved now; 

Aitnind he looked with chang()]c.s.s brow 
On many a torluro nigh; 

Tlio raok, tho clmin, tho axe,, tho wheel. 

And, worst of all, his own rod steel. 

Isaw him once bpfore; ho rode 
.Upon a coal-black steed, 

, And tens of thousands throng’d the road. 
And hade their warrior speed, 

HU helm, his breastplate, were of gold, ^ 

, . And graved with many dint, that told 
Of many a soldier’s deed; 

, . The Bun shone on his Sparkling mail, 

And danced hU snow-phime on the gale. 
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But now he stood chained and alone, 

. The headBnian by his side, ... 
The plume, the helm, the ohaj-ger gone; 

The sword, which had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near: 

And yet no sign or sound of fear 
Came from that lip of pride; 

And never king or conqueror’s brow 
Wore higber look than did hia now. 

He bent beneath the headsman’s stroke 
With an uncover’d eye; 

A wild shout from the numbei-s broke . 

Who throng’d to see him die. 

It was a people’s loud aodaim, 

The voice of angor and of shame, 

A nation’s funertil ory, 

Rome’s wail above her only son, 

Her ijiitriot and her latest one. 


THE GRATES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

Tliey grew in beauty, side by side, 

They fill’d one house with glee— 

Their graves are sever’d far and wide, 

■ By mount, and stream, and sea! 

The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow, 
fcihe Jiiid ouoh folded flower in .sight — 
Where are those dreamers now? 

One midst the fi wests of the West, 

By a dark stream is laid ; 

The Indian knows his iilace of rest, 

Far in the oediu- shade. 


The sea, the blue lone sea, b.ath one, 

He lies where ijoarls lie deep; 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where .southern vine.s are dress’d 
Above the noble sliiiii, 

Ho wrapt his colours round his bre-ast, 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one— o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fann’d, 

.She faded ’midst Italian flowers, 

The last of tliat bright band. 

And parted thus, ffey rest who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree, 

WTiose voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around one parent knee ! 


They that with smiles lit up tlio hall, 
And eheer’d with song tho liearth-^ 
jVhis for love, if thou wert all, 

And nought beyoiul, on earth I 


I THE SCREEN, OR “NOT AT HOME.” 

I rAmclia Opie, hm-n in Noi-wich, lith Novoiribev, 
1700; died in that city, 2d December, 185K, Sbo was 
the daughter of James Alderaon, M.D., and became the 
wife of Jolm Opie, the iiahiter, whoso genius elevated 
him from the position of a iioor carpontor's son in 
CoriiwaU, to that of professor of painting to the Royal 
Academy. Mrs. Opio wrote several novels, soon after 
. her miu'i'iago, of wliioh the most notable are Futlief and 
I JDanffhtes', Adelaiile Mouibray, and Siuipte Taks, 8ho 
t also contributed prose and verso to viufous magazines 
and annuals. She became a member of ttie Society of 
Friends in 1826, and became distlngnisiieii by her 
philanthropic laboure for tho welfare of tbe poor.| 

The widow of Governor Atheling returned 
from tile East Indies, old, rich, and childless ; 
and as she had none but very distant rohitioms, 
her affections naturally turned towards the 
earliest friends of her youth ; one of whom she 
found still living, .and residing in a large 
country town. < 

She therefore hired a house and grounds 
I adjaecnt, in a village very near to this lady’s 
I abode, and became not only her frequent but , 
welcome guest. This old friend wa.s a widow 
; ill narrow cireninstaneeti, with four daughter.? 

' .slenderly provided for; and she justly eonciudet! 
that, if she and her family eould endear them- 
selves to their opulent guest, they should in all 
pi-obaliility inherit some of her property. In 
the meanwhile, as she never visited them with- 
out liriiiging with her, in gloat ahuiidanee, 
whatever was wanted for the table, and might 
therefore be said to contribute to their rnain- 
tenaneo, without secining to intend to do so, 

[ tliey took incesarnt pains to eonolliato her more 
' ami more every day, by llatteries whicli slie 
did not see through, and attentions whioli .she 
deeply felt. Still, the Livingstones were not 
in spirit united to their amiable guest. The 
sorrows of her heart had led liur, by slow 
degrees, to seek refuge in a reiigiou.s course of 
life ; and, spite of lier pronciiess to solf-decep- 
I tion, .slie could not conceal I'rnm liorself tliat, 

I on this most imporbint sulijcct, tlio Living- 
stones had never thought seriously, and were 
as yet entirely women of the world. But stiii 
i her heart longed to love something ; and as her 
starved affoctions craved some daily food, she 
suffered hei-sclf to love this iilausible, amu.sing, 



Jigrceiiltle, -'iiid aeomiiigiy affectionate tamily ; 
aiici she every day lived' in liope that, by her 
preoepta iiiul example, she shouhl ultimately 
tear them from that “world they loved too 
well," Sweet and jn-eoious to their ovm souls 
lire the illuaions of the good; and the dcecived 
Hast Indian was happy, because she did not 
understand the true nature of the Livingstonoa. | 

On the coulraiy, so fascinated was she by 
what .she fancied they were, or might become, 
that sire took very little notice of a shame- 
faced, awkward, retiring, silent girl, the only 
eiiiid of the dearest friend that lier childhood 
and her youth had known, — and who had been j 
purposely introduced to her only as Fanny I 
llarnwoll. For the jjivirigfltoiies were too sel- i 
iisli, and too prudent, to let their rich friend 
know that tliis poor girl was the orphan of 
Fanny Beaumont. Withholding, tiioreforc, 
the moat important part of the triitli, they only 
informed iier that Fanny Barnwell was an 
orphan, wlio was glad to live amongst her 
friends, that she might make her small ineomo 
suflleient for her wants ; but they took earc 
not to add that she was mistaken in suiiposing 
that Fanny Beaumont, whoso long silence and 
subsequent death she had bitterly deplored, 
had died chiMle.ss; but that she liad married 
a second husband, by whom slio laid tlie poor 
orphan in question, and had lived many years 
in sorrow and ohseui-ity, the result of this ini- | 
prudent niarriage;— rosolving, however, in order 
to avoid accidents, that Fanny’s visit should 
not ho of long duration. In the iiieunwliilc 
tliey eonflclod in the security afforded tliom by 
wliat may bo called their “passive lie of in- 
terest.” But, in order to make “ ussuranee 
doubly snve,’’ they Iiad also reeonrsc to the 
“active lie of intere.st;’’ and, in order to ' 
fright, an Ftmny from ever daring to inform 
their visitor that she was the child of Fanny i 
Beaumont, they aasuvoii licr tliat that lady ' 
was so enraged against her poor inotlier, for i 
having nuuTied lier uuwortliy father, that no 
one dared to mention lier name to her; as it 
never failed to draw from lier the most violent i 
abuse of her once dearest friend. “ And yon 
know, Fonny," they took caro to add, "that 
you could not hear to hear yoiirpoormothcr 
abused.”-— “So; that I could not, indeed,” 
was the weeping girl’s answer; and the lAving- 
stones felt safb and satisfied. However, it 
still might not be amiss to make the old lady 
dislike Fanny, if they conld; and they con- 
trived to render the poor girl’s virtue the 
means of doing her.: injury. . . 

Funny’s motlier could not bequeath much 
money to her child; but she had endeavoured 


to enrich her with principle.^ and piety. Above 
all, she had impressed her with the strictest 
regard for truth;— and tlio Livingstonos art- 
fully contrived to make her integrity tlio moans 
of displeasing thoir Bast Indian friend. 

This good old lady’s chief failing was believ- 
ing implicitly whatever was said in her com- 
mendation: not that she loved flattery, but 
that slie liked to holievc she had conciliated 
goofl-will; and that, being sincere herselt, .she 
never thought of distrusting the sincerity of 

Nor wa.s she at all vain of her once fine 
person, and finer face, or improperly fond of 
dress. Still, from an almost pitiable degree 
otlionlunmiie, she allowed the Livingstones to 
dress her as they liked; and, as they chose to 
make her wear fashionable and young-looking 
attire, in which they declared tliafc she looked 
“so handsome! and so well!” she believed 
they were the best juilges of what was proper 
for her, and always rojdiod, “Well, dear friends, 
it is entirely a matter of indifference to me ; 
so dross mo as you please ; ” wlulo the Inviug- 
stones, not hclioving tiiat it was a matter of 
indifference, used to laugli, as soon as she was 
gone, at lier obvious credulity. 

But tills uiigoiioroiis and trciieheroiw conduct 
oxcitoil such strong indigiiatioii in tlie usually . 
geiitlo hbimiy, that she could noli help express- 
ing her sentiments conceniing it ; and by that 
means made thorn the more eager to betray her 
into offending thoir unsiispieioiis friend. They 
tlioroforo asked .Fann,y, in lier presence, . one 
day, wlietlior tiieir dear guest did not dress 
most heemnmi/lji ? 

The poor girl made sundry slicepisli and 
awkward iioutortion,s, now looking down, and 
then looking up;— umdde to lie, yet afraid to 
tell the truth. — "Wiiy do you not reply, 
Fanny?” said the artful questioner, “Is she 
not well ilressody” — “Not in toj/ opinion,” 
faltered out tlio distre-ssed girl. "And pray, 
Miss Barnwell,” said the old indy, “what part, 
of my dress do you disapprove?” After a 
pause, Fanny took courage to reply, “Ail of it, 
madam.” — "Why? do you think it too young 
forme?” — “I do.” “A pilain-spoken young 
person that!” she observed in a tone of pique! 

I — while the Livingstoues exclaimed, “Imperti- 
nent! ridiculous!” and Fanny was glad to leave 
the room, feeling excessive pain at having Iieen 
forced to wound the feelings of one whom she 
wished to be permitted to love, because she 
had once been her inothBr’.s dearest IViend. 
After this scene, the Liviugstones, pai'tly from 
the love of mischief, and partly from the love 
of fun, used to put similar questions to Famry , 
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;in the old lady’s prcseriee, tjll, at last, displeased 
aud indignant at her bluntiiess and illrbreeding, 
she scarcely noticed or spoke to her. In the 
meanwhile Cecilia Livingstone became an ob- 
ject of increasing interest to her; for she had 
a lover to whom she was greatly attached, but 
who would not be in a situation to marry for 
many years. 

'I’his yoniig man was f'req^uently at the honse, 
and was as polite and attentive to the old lady, 
when she was pre.sQnt, as the rest of the family; 
hut, like them, he was ever ready to indulge 
in a laugh at her credulou.s simplicity, aud 
especially at her continually expressing her 
belief, as well as her hopes, that they were all 
beginning to think less of the present world, 
and more of the next ; and as Lawrie, as well 
as the Living.stonos, possessed no inconsiderable 
power of mimicry, they exercised them wdth 
great effect on the manner and tones of her 
whom they called the ovar-dressed saint, unre- 
strained, alas ! by the consciousness that she 
was their present, and would, as they expected, 
be thw future bouefaotims. 

That coufldiug and unsuspecting being was 
meanwhile considering that, though her health 
was injured by a long residence in a warm 
climate, she might still live many yeaw; and 
that, as Cecilia might not therefore possess the 
fortune which she had bei|ueathed to her till 
“youth and genial years wore flown,” it would 
be better to give it to her during her lifetime. 
“I will do so," she said to herself (tears rush- 
ing into her eyes as she thought of the luippi- 
ne.ss which she was going to impart.), "and 
tlien the young people can marry directly !” 

She took this resolution one day w'hen the 
Livingstones believed that she had left her 
home on a visit. Consequently, having no 
expectation of seeing her for some time, they 
had taken advantage of her long vainly-ex- 
pected absence to make some engagements 
which they knew she would have excessively 
disapproved. But though, as yet, they knew 
It not, the old lady had been forced to put off 
her visit; a circumstance wliich slie did not 
at all regret, as it enabled her to go sooner on 
her. benevolent errand. 

The engagement of the Livingstones for that 
day was a rehearsal of a private pl.ay at their 
house, which they were afterwards, and during 
their saintly friend’s absence, to perform at 
the house of a friend; and a large room called 
the library, in which there was a wide commo- 
dious screen, was selected as the scene of action. 

Fanny Barnwell, who disliked private and 
other theatricals as much as their old friend 
herself, was to have no part in the performance; 


but, as they were disappointed of theii’ prompter 
that evening, she was, though with great 
difficulty, persuaded to perform the office, for 
that night onlg. 

It was to he a dress rehearsal ; and tlie par- 
ties were in the midst of adorning themselves, 
when, to their great consternation, they saw 
their 8uppo.sed distant friend coming up the 
street, and evidently iutending tliem a visit. 
What was to he done? 'I’o admit her was im- 
possible. They therefore called up a new ser- 
vant, who only came to them tlie day before, 
and who did not know the worldly consequence 
of their unwelcome guest ; and Cecilia said to 
her, “Yon see that old lady yonder; when she 
knocks, be sure you say that me are not at 
home,; and you had better add, that we shall 
not be homo till bed-time;” thus adding the 
lie of coNVENiESOB to Other deceptions. Ac- 
cordingly, when she knocked at the door, the 
girl spoke as she was desired to do, or rather 
she improved upon it; for she said tliat lier 
ladies liad been out all day, and would not 
return till tivo o’clock in tlio inoniing.”-^ 
“Indeed I that is unfortunate;” said their 
disappointed visitor, stopping to deliberate 
whether she slioiild not le.ave a note of agree- 
able surprise for Ccoilia; but the girl, who 
held the door in her hand, seemed so impatient 
to get rid of her, that she resolved not to write, 
and then turned away. 

The girl was really in ha.ste to return to the 
kitchen; for she was gossiping with an old 
fellow'-servant. She therefore uegleuted to go 
back to her anxious employers; liiit Cecilia 
ran down the back-stairs, to interrogate her, 
exclaiming, "Well; what did she say? I hope 
she did not suspect that wo were at Iwme.” 
“No, to be sure not, miss; — how should she? 
—for I said even more than you told me to 
say,” I'cpeating her additions; being eager to 
prove her claim to the confidence of her new 
miati'Bsa. “But are you sure that s!ie is really 
gone from the door?” — “To he sure, miss.”— 
“Still, I wish you could go and see; because 
we liave not seen bei- pass the window, though 
we heard the door shut.” — “Dear me, miss, 
how' should you? for I looked out after her, 
and I saw her go down the street under the 
windows, and turn , . . yes,— I am sure 
that I saw her turn into a shop.” But the 
truth was, that the girl, little aware of the 
importance of this unwelcome lady, and con- 
cluding she could not be a friend, but merely 
I some troublesome nobody, allowed her coutemiit 
and her anger at being detained so long, by 
throwing to the street-door with sueh violence, 

I that it did not really close; and the old lady, 


who hml ordered her fearriage to come for her 
at. a cerfcftin hoar, and was determined, on 
fieeond thoughts, to sit down and wait for it, 
was aide, nnheai'd, to push open the door, and 
to enter the library nnperreived; — for the girl 
lied to those who bade her lie, when she said 
that she saw' her walh away. i 

In that room Mi's. Athcling found <a sofa; j 
and though she wondered at seeing a largo j 
screen opened hefore it; she seated herself on i 
it, and, being fatigued wdth her w'alk, soon i 
fell asleep. But her slumber was broken very I 
unpleasantly; for she heard,;as she awoke, the 
following dialogue, on the entrance of Cecilia 
and her lover, accompanied by h’anny. “Well 
-T-I am so glad we got rid of Mrs. Atlieling so 
easily ! '' cried Cc<iilia. ‘ ‘ That now girl seems 
apt. .Some servants deny one so as to show 
one is at homo." — “1 should like them the 
bettor for it,” said Fanny. “I hate to see i 
any one ready at telling a folschood." — “Poor 
little conseientions dear I” said the lover, 
inhnickLug her, “one would Uiink the dressed- 
up saint has made you us niethodisticai as her- i 
self.” I'What, I suppose, Mks Fanny, you i 
would have had us let the old ipiiz in,” — “To i 
be sure 1 would ; and I wonder you eonhl he I 
denied to so kind a friend. Poor dear Mrs. 
Athcling! how' hurt she would he, if she know 
you w'ereat home !” — “Poor dear, imloed ! Bo 
not be so aif'eel.od, Fauny. How should you 
care for Mi’s, Athcling, when you know that 
she dislikes yonl ” — ‘‘Bidikeamel Oh yes; I 
foar she does!’’ — “ I am sure she does,” replied 
I'eciiia; “for yon are downright rude to her. 
Bid you not say, only the day heforo yesterday, 
when she said, ‘ There, Miss BariwoU, I hope 
I have at last gotten a ca]) which you like.’ — 
‘I^o; I am sorry to say you have not?’” — “To 
be auve I did: — 1 eonhl not tell a falsehood, 
oven to please Mrs, Atheling, though elm was 
my own dear mothers dearest friend. Your 

motlmrk friend, Panny! I never heard t/mt 
hofora;” said the lover, "Did you not know 
that, ,\lfiod!” said Cecilia; eagerly adding, 
"but Mrs. Athelhiij docs not know it;” giving 
iiim a iiU'iining look, as if to .say, “and do not 
you tell Would she did know iti” 

said Panny mournfully, “for though 1. dare 
not tell her so, lest, she should abuse my poor 
mother, ns you say she would, Cecilia, because 
she was so angry at her marriage with my 
mkgnided father, still J think she would look 
kindly on lior once dear friend’s orphan child, 
and like wm, in spite of my honesty.” — “No, 
no. silly girl- honesty is usually its own. re- 
ward. Alfred, what do you think? Our old 
friend, who is not very penetrating, said one 


day to her, ‘I Suppose you think my caps too 
young for me;’ and that true young person 
replied, 'Yes, madam, I do.’”— “And would 
do so a.gain, C’ecilia; — and it was far more 
friendly and kind to say so than flatter her on 
her dress, as you do, and then laugh at her 
when her hack is turned. 1 hate to hear any 
one mimicked and laughed at; and more 
especially my mainma’s old friend, “ Thoro, 
there, child ! your sentirnoutality makos me 
sick. But come: let us begin, ’'—“Yes," cried 
Alfred, "lot us rehearse a little, before the 
rest of the party come. I should like to hear 
Ml’S, Atheling’s exclamations, if she know, 
what we were doing. She would say thus 
. . . Hero he gave a most accurate repre- 
sentation of the poor old lady’s voice and 
manner, and her fancied abuse of private 
theatricals,'wbileCeciliaori6d, "Bravol bravol” 
and Fanny, “Shame! shame I” till the other 
liivingstonos, and the rest of the company, 
who now entoi’cd, drowned her cry in their 
loud applauses and louder laughter. 

The old lady, whom surpriso, angor, and 
wounded scasihility had hithorto kept 
and still in her involuntary hiding-place, now 
rose up, 'and, mounting on the sofa, looked 
over t.lm top of the screen, full of reproachful 
moaning, on the conscious oli'ctoders! 

What 0 moment, to them, of overwholmr 
ing surprise and consternation ! The oheeks, 
flushed with malicious triumph and satirical 
iflcusni'o, became covered with the doopor blush 
of deteetod treachery, or pale with fear of its 
conseqnouccs:— and tho eyes, so lately beam- 
ing with imgcueroiiH satisfaction, were now 
cast with jwiinfnl sliame upon the ground, 
unftblo to meet the . justly indignant glance 
of her whose kmdiie3.s they had repaid with 
such palpable and huso ingratitudol “An ad- 
mirable. likouo.ss indeed, Bawrie,” saiil their 
undeceived dupe, hreaking her perturbed 
silence, and coming down from lier elevation; 
"hut it will cost you more than you ttrc at 
present aware of. — But who art tliou?!’ she 
added, addressing Fanny (who though it might 
have been a moment of triumph to her, (bit 
and looked as. if she had been a sharer in the 
guilt), “Who art thou, my honourable, kind 
girl? And who was your mother?”---" Your 
Fanny Beaumont,” replied the quiok-/e«Kn!’/’ 
orphan; .bursting into tears. ''Fanny Beau- 
mont’s child! and it was concealed from mel 
said she, folding the weeping girl: to her heart, : 
“But it was all of a piece;--~al! treachery and 
insincerity, from the beginning -to the end. 
However, l am undeceived beforelt is too late, 'I ■ 
She then diaolosed to the detected family her 
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geMl’ous motive for the uitfixpected visit; and 
declared her thanki'ulneaa for what had takea 
place, as far as she was herself coacerned;; 
though »ho could not but deplore, as a .Chris- 
tian, the discovered turpitude of those: whom 
she had fondly loved. 

; “I have now,’’ she continued, ."to make 
amends to one whom I have hitherto not 
treated kindly ; but ! have at length been 
:ehaliled to discover an undeserved friend, 
oinidat undeserved foes, ... My dear child/' 
added she, piirting, !Pamiy’,s dark ringlets, and 
giving tearfully in' her face, "I must have 
boon Ah'nd, as. well sus blinded, not to sao your 
likeness to your dear motlier. — Will you live 
with me, Panny, and be \into me as a 
BAUGHiaB?”— “Oh, most gladly!" was the 
: eager and agitated reply. — "You artful crea- 
ture!” exolaimed Cecilia, pale with rage and 
mortilication, “you knew very well she was 
behind, the screen. I know that slie could 
■«oi: know It/' replied the old lady; "and you, i 
Miss Livingstone, assert what you do not your- 
self believe. But conio, Fanny, lot us go and 
meet my carriage; for, no doubt, your presence 
bero is now as unwelcome as mine," But 
Fanny lingered, as if roluotaiit to depart. She 
could not bear to leave the Livingstonea in 
anger. They had been kind to her ; and she 
would fain have parted with them affectionately; 
liut. they ' ail ' preserved a sullen, indignant 
: silence, apd seornfuUy repelled her advuuce.s. 
-^"You see that you must not tarry hoi-e, my 
good girl,” observed the old lady, .smiling; 
"so let, us depart.” The, y did so; leaving the 
Livingstonos and the lover , not deploring their 
fault, hut lamenting their detection; — lament- 
ing also the hour when they added the lies of 
coNVUNtENeB to tlicir other deceptions, and 
had thereby enabled their unsuspecting dupe 
to detect those falsehoods, tlio result of their 
avaricious fears, which mav be justly entitled 
. the LIES OB m'BBEST. 


THE SBVBN- SISTERS. 

Seven daughters had Lord Avohibald 
All ohildreu of oue mother: 

I could not say in one short day 
What love they bore each other. 

A garland of seven lilies wrought ! 
Seven sisters that together dwell ; 

But he.-^bold Icnight as ever fought — 
Their father— took of them no thought. 
He loved the wars so weU. . ; 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mourufuUy, : 
The solitude of Binuorie, : 


Fresh blows the wind, a weatern wind, 
Aud from the shores of Erin, 

Across the wave a rover brave 
To Binnorle is steering : 

Bight onward to the Scottish strand 
Tho gallant ship is borne ; 

Tho w:irrior.s leap upon tho land, 

And Iiark ! tho leader of the baml 
Hath blown his bugle horn. 

Sing, mournfully, oh! inoumfiilly, 

'The .solitiidc of Jliuiiorie, 

Beside a grotto of tlieir own. 

With boughs alwve thcui closing, 

The Seven arc laid, aud in the shiule 
They lie like fawns reposing. 

But now, upstarting with affright 
At uni.se of man .and .steed. 

Away they fly to left, to right - 
Of your fair houseliold, Father Knight, 
Methinks you take small hoed ! 

Sing, mourufully, oh! tucurnfully. 

The solitude of Binuorio. 


Away the seven fair Campbells fly. 

And, over bill and hollow, 

■With meiineo proud, and insult lend, 

Tlie Irish rovers follow. 

Cried they, " Your father loves to roams 
Enough for him to And 
The empty house when he cou:e,s homo; 
For us your yellow s-inglots comb, 

For us be fair and kind I ” 

Sing, tnnurnfully. oh .' inoui nfully. 

Tile solitude of Biimoile. 

Some close behind, some side by side. 

Like clouds in stovruy weather, 

Tliey run, aud eiy, “Nay let ns die, 

And let us die together.” 

A lake was near, tho shore was steep, 
Thoro never foot had been ; 

They ran, and with a desperate leap 
Together plunged into tho deep, 

Sing, niourufully, oh! mournfully, 

'The solitude of Binuorio. ' 

The stream that flows out of the lake. 

As througli the glen it rambles, 

Repeats ii moan o’er moss and stone, 

For those seven lovely Oampbells. 

Seven little islands, green and bare. 

Have risen from out tho deep; 

The fishoresay, those .sistons fair 
By fairies are all buried tliere, 

And there together sleep. 

Slug, mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnoric. 

WoRDawoBim 


THE MOTHER’S^ HEART. 

I Hon Mjs. Caroline E. S. Norton, bom 1808, died 
1877, the hn-and aanghtorof BInhftrd Briualoy Sheridan. 
Her fli-st literary cffortB were prodiicod in 1829, and 
after that peiiod she dietiugnisUed herself in poetry 
an.l fletina. Aiiuu»g her latest worke were The Lady of 
la Gauttje, a poem; and Old Sir Dotiglai, a novel.] 

■When fu«t thou earnest, geutlo, ahy, and fond, 

oldeat-bor!!, iirst hope, and dearest, treaem-e. 

My heart roeeived theo with a joy beyond ^ 

All that it yot hud felt, of eartlily ideasure; 

Nor thought that ti-ny love again might be 
So jlcep and strong aa that I felt for thee. 

Faithful and fond, with sense beyond thy years, 

And natural piety that leonM to heaven; 

■Wrung by a Imxsh word suddenly to tottrSi 
Yot jmtient of rebuke when justly gi ven : 

ObetUoiit— easy to bo reconciled : 

And iucokly ohoorfnl,— such wort thou, my oliUdl 
Not willing to be left ; still by my side 
Haunting my walks, while summer day was dying: 
Nor leaving in thy turn : but ploused to glide 
Tlwough the dark room where 1 was sadly lying, 

Or by the couch of pain, a sitter raealc. 

Watch the dim eye, and kiss the feverish cheek. 

Oil ! boy, of such as thou art oftonest made 
Earth's fingilo idols ; like n toiidui- lluwer 
No strength in all tiiy fbeshness,— i>rone to fade,— . 

And bonding weakly to the thundor-showor : 

Still round the loved, thy lieiirt found fm'(;o to bind, 
And clung, nice woodbine shaken in the wind I 

Then thot;, my merry love bold in the glee, 

Xliuler the bough, or by the iirolighb djwicing, 

Witli thy awcflt fcouipcr, and thy spirit free, 

Bidftt come, ns restlesR tw a l.)ird’» wing glancing, 

Full of a wild and irrepressible mirth, 

Like a young simbeam to the gladden’d cartliJ 
Thine ivas the shout 1 the song ! the burst of joy | 

Which sweet from childhood’s rosy lip rcHtnmdoth ; 
Thiiio was the eager ajurit nought could cloy, 

.And tlui gliul heart from which all grief j-elxmiidetli ; 
And many a mirthful jest and mock rejjly, 

Lurk’d in the laughter of thy dark bine eye 1 
And thine was many an art to win and bless, 

The cold and stern to joy and fondness warming; 

The coiixing smile the freauent soft caress 
The ejiriiost tearful prayer all wrath disaiming! 

: Again my heart a new aifection found ; 

Rut thought that love ivith thee had n^acii’d its bound. 
At length rnon cameat; thou, tho last and least; 

NioU-named *' theemiwror,” by thy laughing brothers, 
Because a haughty spirit Bwall’d thy breast, 

And thou didst seek to mlo and sway the others; 
Mingling with eveiy playful infant wile 
A mindo mejeaty that made us smile;-- 


Aiid oh ! most like a regal child wert thou ( , 

All eye of resolute and Hnceeasful Hchoming; 

Fair alHnilders—curliiig lii>— and danntlesH brow— 
Fit for the world'a strife, not poet’s droaining; 
And proud the lifting of thy stately head, 

And the Ann hearing of thy couf»!it>UB tread. 

Different fi-oin both I Yet each succeeding olaiiUa 
I, tliat ail otiior love liiul beuii foiawoiiriiig, 
Forthwith admitted, eipua and the same ; 

Nor injured oithon by tliis love’s comparing: 

Nor stole a finetiou for the nowtu- oai,— 

But ill the mot-hei''s heart fmuul room for all! 


MV BARES IN THE WOOD. 

I know a story, fairer, dimmer, saildcr, 

Than any stoiy painted in yuur Ijooks. 

You are so glad? It will not make you gladdei-; 

Yet listen, with your pretty restless looks. 

“Is it a fairy story'i” Weil, half fairy— 

.At loiisc it dates far back as hurion do, 

And seems to mo as beautiful and airy ; 

Yot half, perhaps tlio fairy half, Is trim, 

'IVo very dainty poitplo, rosy white, 

Sweeter than all things else exuopt eaeli other! 

Older yot youngor—gouo from human wight! 

And I, who loved thorn, and shall love tlusni ever, 

.\iul think with yoaruing tears liow eiuili light hand 
Crept toward bright bloom and borries—I sluvll never 
Know how I lost them. Do you undevstamU 
Poor slightly golden hoads t I think T niiHscd them 
First in some dromny, piteous, doubtful way ; 

But when and whore with lingering lips I kissed theiHj 
My gradual imrfcing, I can never say. 

Sometimes I fancy that they may have porlshod 
I Iiiahadowy quiet of wet roolcH and moss. 

I Near paths whose vory pebbles I have oUevished, 

For their small wikou, since my most biiitor Itisa. 

I fancy, too, that they were softly covered 
By mbina, out of apple llowftia they know, 

AVhoao naming wings in far home sunahine hovered, 
Before tho timid world had di'api)ed the dew. 

Their names were— what yours are. At this you wonder, 
Tlioir pictures are— ymu’ own, as you have seen ; 

And my bird-buried darlings, liiddon under 
Ijost loavos—why, it is your dead solves I mean! 


■1 Mrs. Piatt was bom at Lexington, U.8 , in 1836. 

^ She is a contributor to the principal American maga- 
' rines; and ww joint author, with her husband, of The 
\ Niatsat Washmgton and other Poems, 1804. 
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[Theodore Edward Hook, horn in London, SSd Sep- 
tember. 1T88 ; died at Fulham. 24th August, 1811. He 
was the author of sixteen novels and numerous other 
works. Maxicell, Jaxh Bmij, and OUbert Oiinieji—tha 
latter is autohiographical— are considered his host 
novels. It was as a wit and a practical joker that lie 
made the greatest reputation, and in this character he 
won the patronage of the Prince Regent, who secured ■ 
for him in 1812 the appointment of accountant-gen- 
eral, and irea-suror at the Mauritius. Hook had no 
knowledge of aoooimts, and in 1819 he was obliged to 
roturn to England, as a dofioiouoy of about £12,000 was 
iliacovered in the treasury, and tlio government ulaimed 
repayment from the treasurer. A ftieud hoped that he 
had not been obliged to come homo on account of ill 
health : Hook regretted , to say “they think there is 
something wrong in the chest.” Ho was quite unable 
to rofinid the money ; but the prosecution was not 
pressed until after he had wade himself obnoxious to 
thelViiigiiarty by his artioles in the JotoRidl, of which 
lie was the editor, and in 1824 ho was imprisoned for 
the debt. He rviis discharged in 1825, and oontiuned a 
hrilUaut hut sad career as the reigning wit of sooiely. 
The Inst dinnor-pnrty ho attended was in July, 1841, 
when ha looked at himself in a mirror loid said, “ Ayo, 

I see, I look as I am— done up, in purse, in mind, and 
in body, too, at last.” His powers os an improvisatoro 
are reported to have been marvellous.*] 

These midnight hags. 

By force of potent spoils, of bloody characters 
.\ud coujitratlons, horrible to hear, 

.Call fiends and npeotres fmm the yawning deep. 
And set the ministers of hell to work. 

London may appear an unbefitting scene for 
a story so romantic as that wliicli I have bore 
set down : but, strange and wild as is the tale 
I liave to fell, it is true; and tborofore the 
scene of action siiall not be cJianged; nor will 
1 alter nor vary from the ti-uth, save that the 
names of the por.soiiages in my domestic drama 
shall be fictitious. To say that I am super- 
stitious would be, in the minds of many wise 
personage.s, to write my.self down an ass ; but 
to say that I do not believe CluU which follows, 
as I am sure it was believed by him who re- 
lated it. to me, would be to discredit the testi- 
mony of a Mend a. honoiii able and brave a,9 


* In Mb reooiitly published Book of Meiiwrieg, Mr. 
S. G. Hall toils the following pathetic anecdote. Ata 
party during Hook's latter years, of which he had been 
the mainspring of mirth thronghonl the night, he was 
Heated at the piano snst.'iiniug the fun to the laat. A 
Borvant opened the abutters and the .morning light 
shone upon the wit and a fair-haired hoy who was stand- 
ing beside him. Hook paused, laid his hand oh the 
hoy’s head, .and in ti'eninlons tones improvised a verso, 
of which these were the cunohuling linos :~ 

“ For you is the dawn of the morning, 

For 7fte is the solemn good-night." 


ever trod the earth. He has been snatched 
from the worlil, of which he was a briglit orna- 
ment, and has left more than his sweet suft'er- 
ing widow and hisorphan children affectionately 
tu deplore his loss. It is, I find, riglit and judi- 
cious most carefully and publicly to disavow a 
belief in supernatiiral visitings; but it will Ijo 
long before 1 become either so wise or so bold iis 
to make any such unqualified declaration, lam 
not weak euongli to imagine myself surroimded 
by spirits and phantoms, or jostling through a 
crowd of spectres as I walk the streets; neither 
do I give credence to all tlie idle tales of 
ancient dames, or frightened children, toiich- 
I big such matters: but when I breathe the air, 
and see tlic grass grow under my feet, .1 cannot 
but feel that Ife who gives ino power to inhale 
the one, or stand erect uiion the other, 1ms 
also the power to use, for special purpose.s, such 
means and agency as he in his wisdom may 
see fit; and which, in point of fact, are not 
more iueompreheusiblo to us, than the very 
simplest effects which we every day witness, 
arising from unknown causes. Philoaophers 
may pore, and, in the might of their littlone.ss, 
and the enidition of their ignoranee, develop 
.and disclose, argue and discuss: but when tlio 
sage, who sneers at the po.ssibiUty of ghosts, 
will explain to mo the doctrine of attraction and 
gravitation, or tell ino why the wind blows,: 
wliy the tides ebb and flow, or why the light 
shines — effects perceptible liy all men— then 
will I :Mhnit the justice of his incredulity — 
then will I join the ranks of the incredulous, 
However, a truce with «?/ views and reflections: 
proceed wc to tlie mu'rative. 

In the vicinity of Bedford Square lived a 
respectalilc and honest man, wlioae name the 
reader will be jilcased to consider Harding, 
Ho had married early; his wife was an exem- 
plary woman; and his son and daughter wore 
grown into that companionable age at which 
children repay, with their society and nccom- 
plishmcnts, the tender cares which parents 
bestow upon their oiFspring in their early in- 
fancy. Mr. Harding held a rosponsible and 
respectable situation under government, in an 
office in Somenset House. His income was 
adequate to all bis wants and wishes ; his family 
was a family of love; and perhaps, taking 
into consideration the limited desires of wlmt 
may be fairly called middling life, no man was 
ever more contented or better satisfied witli his 
lot than he. Maria Hai'ding, his daughter, was 
a modest, unassuming, and interesting girl, full 
of feeling and gentleness. Hhe was timid and 
retiring; hut tlie modesty wldeli east down lier 
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fins black eyes, could not veil the. intellect- 
which beamed in them. Her health was by 
no means strong; iiiid the paleness of her ehcek 
— ^^too frequently, alas! lighted by the hectic 
flush of her indigenous complaint — ^gavo a deep 
interest to her countenance. . She was watched 
and reared by her tender mother, with all the 
care and attention which a being so <lelicato 
and so ill-suited to the perils and troubles of 
this world, dcimandod. George, her brother, 
was a bold and intelligent lad, full of rude 
health and fearless independence. His char- 
acter was frequently the Kubject of his father’s 
contemplation, and ho saw in his disposition, 
his mind, hia pursuits and lu'openaitiea, the 
promise of future success in aetiyo life. With 
these children, possessing as they did the most 
enviable cliaraoteriaticBof their respcctivesexes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harding, with thankfulness to 
Providence, iickuowlodgod their happiness and 
their perfect satisfaction wllli the portion as- 
signed to them in this transitory world. 

Maria was about nineteen, and bad, as was 
' natural, attefttod the regaixls and thence grad- 
ually cluilued the aifoetious of a distant relative, 
whose ample fortune, added to his personal and 
mental good quaUtie.s, rondoretl him a most 
aecoirtable suitor to her parents, which Maria'.s 
heart silently acknowledged lie would have 
been to her, had he boon poor and penniless. 
The father of this intended hu-sbiind of Maria 
was a man of importance, posse.s.sing much 
personal interest, through which (.leorge, tho 
brother of his iutouded daughter-in-law, was 
to ho placed in that diplomatic seminary in 
Downing Street whouee, in due time, he was 
to rise through all the grades of ofliee (which, 
with his peculiar talents, liis friends, and 
especially his mother, wore eonvineed he would 
so ably ilil), and at last turn out an ambassador, 
as mighty and mysterious as my Ijord Belmont, 
of wliom probably my readers may know — 
nothing. Tile parents, however, of young 
Dangdala and of Maria Harding were agreed 
that there was no necessity for hastening the 
alliance between their families, Bccing that the 
united age.s of the couple did not exceed thirty- 
nine years ; and .seeing, moreover, that tlie 
elder Mr. Langdalo, for private reasons of his 
.own, , wished his son to attain the ago of twenty- 
one before lie nuuTied ; and seeing, moreover 
still, that Mrs. Langdiilc, w'ho was little more 
than six-and-thirty yeai-s of age herself, had 
reasons, which she also ' meant to bo private, ’ 
for seeking lo delay, as much as possible, a 
opreraony, the result of which, in all proba- 
bility, would confer upon lior, somewhat too 
-early. :iu life - to be.agreeable to a lady of her 


habits and propensities, the formidable title of 
grandmamma. 

How curious it is, wlien one tako.s up a little 
f«t. of society (as a geologist crumbles and twists 
a bit of earth in Ids hand to ascertain its cliar- 
acter and quality), to look into tlie motive.s 
and manfeuvrings of all the persona connected 
with it; the various workings, the indefatigable 
labours which all their little miuds arc under- 
going to bring about divons ami sundry little 
points, perfectly unconnected with tho groat 
end in view; but W'hieh, for private and hidden 
objects, each of them is toiling to carry. 
Nobody but those who really understood Mrs. 
Langdale understood why she so readily ac- 
quiesced in the desire of lior husband to post- 
pone the marriage for another twelvemonth. 
A stranger ivould have seen only tho dutiful 
wife .according with the sensible husband; but 
I knew her, and knew that there must be more 
than met the eye or tho oar in that sympathy 
j oft(:elingbetw'Ccnherand .Mv. Langdale, which 
was not upon onlinary occasions so evidently 
' displayed. .Like tho ivatorman, who piiiis one 
way and looks another, Mrs. Langdale aided 
the entreaties and seconded tho eoininands of 
her loving spouse, toneliiiig tho seasonable 
delay of which I am speaking; and it was 
I agreed, that immediately after the coming of 
age of Frederick Langdale, ami not before, lie 
was to lead to tho hymeneal altar the delicate 
and timid Maria Harding. The affair got 
whispered about; George’s fortune in life wan 
highly extolled — Maria’s oxeossivo luippine.ss 
proi>hesied by everybody of their accpiuint- 
auce; and already bad .sundry younger ladies, 
daughters and nieces of those wlio diseussed 
these matters in divan after dinnor, liognn to 
j look upon poor .Miss Harding with envy and 
maliiaoiisucss, and wonder what Mr. Frederick 
Lan.ffdale eonhl see in her; aim rvas proclaimed 
to be insipid, iuauimated, shy, basliiul, and 
awkwajfd; nay, some went-so for a,s to discover 
she was absolutely arvry. Still, however, Fred- 
erick -and Maria went loving on ; and their 
hearts grew a.s one ;. so- truly, so fondly were 
they attached to each o ther, George, who w.as 
somewhat of a plague to the pair of lovers, was 
luckily at Oxford, reading away till his head 
ached, to qualify himself for a degree ami the 
distant duties of the office whence he was to 
cull hunches of diplomatic laurels, ami whence 
j were to issue rank and title, and- ribandsAiid , 
crosses innumerable. 

Things were in this prosperous state, the 
hark of life rolling gaily; aloirg before the 
I breezBi when Mr. Harding was one day: pro-. - 
1 eeeding from his residence to his office in 


Somerset Place, and in passing along Cliarlotte 
Street, Bloomsbury, was accosted by one of 
those female gipsies who are found begging in 
the streets of the metropolis, and especially in 
the particular part of the town in question. 
“Pray, remember poor Martha the Gipsy, ” 
said the woman; “give me a halfpenny for 
cliarity, sir.’’ Mr. Harding was a sabscriber 
to the Mendicant Society, an institution which 
proposes to clieck beggary by the novel mode 
of giving nothing to the poor: moreover, he 
was a magistrate — moreover, he had no change; 
and he desired the woman to go abont her 
business. All availed him nothing; she still 
followed liim and reiterated the piteous cry, 
“Pray, remember poor Martha the Gipsy.” 
At length, irritated by tiio pei-aeverance of the 
woman— for even subordinates in government 
hate to bo solicited importuniitcly — Mr. Hard- 
ing, contrary to tlie usual cnatomai'y usages 
of modern society, turned hastily round and 
V fulminated an oath against the supplicating 
vagrant. “Curse!” said Martha; “have I 
lived to this? Hark ye, man — poor, weak, 
haughty man I Mark me, look at me I” He 
did look at her; and beheld a countenance on 
fire with rage. A pair of oyea, blacker than 
jet and brighter than diamonds, glared like 
stars upon him; her black hair, dislievelled, 
hung over her olive cheeks; and a row of teeth, 
.whiter than tiie driven show, displayed them- 
selves from between a pair of coral liiia, in a 
dreadful smile, a ghastly sneer of contempt, 
which mingled in her passion. Harding was 
rivetted to the spot; and what between the 
powerful faseination of her superhuman coun- 
tenance and the dread of a disturbance, he 
paused to listen to her. “Mark me, sir,” 
.said Martha; "you and I shall meet again! 
Thrice shall you .see me before you die. My 
visitings will be dreadful; but the third will 
bo the last!” 

There was a solemnity in this appeal which 
•struck to his heart, coming as it did only from 
a vagrant Outcast. Passengers were approach- 
ing; and. wishing, he knew not why, to soothe 
the ire of the angry, woman, he meclmnically 
drew from his pocket some silver, which ho 
tcmlered to lior, “'I’here, my good woman, 
there,” said he, stretching forth his hand. 
“Good woman !” retorted the hag. “Money 
now? 1 — I that have been cursed? ’tis ail too 
late, ]irmid gentleman — the deed is done, the 
curse be now on you,” Haying which, she 
tossed her ragged red cloak across her shoulder 
■ and huiTied from his sight, across the'.street, by 
the side of the chapel into the recess of St. Giles’. 
Harding felt a most extraordinai'y sensation; 


he fell grieved that he had spoken so liar.slily 
to the poor creature, and returned ids shilling, s 
to hi.? pocket with regret. Of course, fear of 
the fulfilment of her predictions did not mingle 
with any of his feelings on the occasion, ami 
he proceeded to ids office in Somerset House, 
and performed all the official duties of reading 
the opposition newspapers, disoussing the load- 
ing politics of tlio day with the lioad of auotlicr 
department, and of signing liis name three 
times before four o’clock. Martha the Gipsy, 
however, altlioiigb lie liad ;)oo7t-^)oo/t«Mier out 
of his memory, would ever and anon flash 
across his mind; her figure was indeiibl)' 
stamped upon his recollection, and tliough, of 
course, as I. before said, a man of his flrinne.ss 
and intellect could care iiotliing, one way or 
another, for the malediction.? of an ignorant, 
illiterate Ireing like a gipsy, still his feelings 
— whence arising I know not— prompted Irim 
to call a hackney-coacli and proceed m voitura 
to his Iiouso, rather than run the risk of en- 
countering the metropolitan sibyl, under wfliose 
forcilile denunciation iie was actuaily iabouriug. 

There is a period in each day of the lives of 
married people at which, I am. given to tin- 
dor.stand, a more than ordinary unreserved 
communication of facts and feelings takes 
place; wlien all the world is .shut out, and the 
two beings, who aro in truth but only one, 
commune together, ircoly and fully, upon tlio 
occurrences of the past dny. At this period, . 
the else ..sacred soerets of 'the dr^l^fing-ro■Qhl ■ 
coterie, and the tellable jokes of the after-dinner 
convivialists, are mutuMly interchanged by the , 
fond pair, wlio, by the baiiiarous customs of 
imciviliited Britain, liavc been separated during 
part of tile preceding evening. Tlien it is that 
the hiLsIiand infornrs his anxious consort how ? 
he has forwarded his worldly views witli such 
a man — how he has carried his point in such a 
I quarter — what he thinks of the talents of one, 
of the character of another; while tlie com- 
municative wife gives her view of the same 
subjects, founded upon wliat slie lias gatliered 
from the individuals composing the female 
cahiuet, and explains why she thinks he must 
liave licon deceived upon tliis point, or misled 
upon that. And thus in recounting, in arguing, 
in discussing, and descanting, the blended in- 
terests of the happy pair are strengthened, 
their best hopes nourished, and perhaps even- 
tnally realized. 

A few friends at dinner and some refreshers 
in the evening had prevented Harding from 
saying a word to liis beloved ; Eliza about the 
gipsy; and perliaps till the “witching time,” 
which I have attempted to define, he would 
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iiol have incEtioned the oceun-cni;o, oveli hail 
tlioy been alrme. Mo.st eertainly he did not 
think the loaa of the horrible vision ; and 
when the eompimy had dispersed and the 
uffBCtiouiito couple had retired to r&st, he stated 
the eirouinetaiice exactly a.s it had occurred, 
and received from his fair lady just such an 
answer as a prudout, intelligent, and diaereet 
woman of sense would give to such a eomniiini- 
calion. Elie vindicated his original determin- 
ation not to he imposed upon — wondered at 
his subsequont willingness to give to such an 
undeserving object, wliilc he had three or four 
soup-tickets in his pocket— was somewhat sur- 
prised tliat he had not consigned the bold In- 
truder to the haiuls of the beadle — and, ridieul- 
ing the impression which the hag’s appeavanee 
seemed to Viave made upon her husband’s mind, 
narrated a tour performed by herself with 
some friends to Norwood when she vvas a girl, | 
and whon one of those very women had told her 1 
fortune, not one word of which over came true 
— and, in a discussion of some length, animad- 
verting strongly upon the weakness and im- 
piety of putting faith in the sayings of such 
creatures, she fell fast asleep. Not so Hard- 
ing; ho was restless and worried, and felt that 
ho would give the world to be able to reeali 
the curse which ho had rashly uttered against 
the poor woman. Helpless as she was and in 
distress, why did his passion conquer his judg- 
ment'? Why did he add to the bitterness of 
refusal the sting of nmledictien? However, 
is was useless to regret (Aat which was past — 
and, wearied and mortified with his refleetions, 
he at length followed his hotter-half into that 
profound slumber which tlie length and snlijcet | 
of his liaraiigue had so comfortably insured 
her. Tim morning came and Iirightly beamed , 
tlie sun — that is, as brightly as it can beam 1 
in Loudon. The oflico hour arrived; and Mr. 
Harding proceeded, ■«£>< by Charlotte Street, to 
Homorset Ilonse, such was his dread of seeing 
the ominous woman. It is quite impossible to 
describe the effect ijroduecd upon him by the 
apprehension of encountering her; if he heard 
a female voice behind liira in the street, he 
trembled, and feared to look round lost he 
should behold Martha. In turning a corner 
he proceeded carefully and cautiously, lest he 
should come upon her unexpectedly; in short, 
wherever he went, whatever he did, his actions, 
his moveraontSj his very words, were controlled 
and constrained by the horror of beholding her 
again. The words she had uttered rang in- 
ceasantly in his ears; nay, an oh possession , had 
they taken of him, that he had written them 
down anti sealed the document which contained 


them. “Thrice shall you see me before yon tlie ! 
My viaitinga will be dreadful; but the third 
will be the last I” “Calais” was not imprinted 
more deeply on our queen’s heart than the.se 
words upon that of Harding; but he was 
ashamed of the strength of liis feelings, and 
placed the paper wherein he had reeurdod them 
at the very bottom of his desk. 

Meanwhile Eretloviek Langdalo was unre- 
mitting in his attentions to Maria; Init, as is 
too often the ca,se, the bright sunshine of their 
loves was clouded. Her health, always delicate, 
now appeared still more so, and at times her 
anxious parents felt a solicitude upon her ac- 
count, new to them; for symptoms of consump- 
tion had shown themselves, which the faculty, 
although they spoke of tliem lightly to the 
fond mother and to the gentle patient, treated 
with such care and caution, as gave alarm to 
those who could see the progress of the fatal 
disease, which was unnoticed liy Maria herself, 
who anticipated parties, and pleasures, and 
gaieties in the coming spring, whiell the doctors 
thought it but too probable she might never 
enjoy'. That Mr. Langdala’s pmetUio, or Mrs. 
Langdalo’s excessive desire Cor apparent juvon- 
ility, should have iiKlneod tlie posipouement 
of Maria’s marriage, was indeed a melanoholy 
circumstance. The agitation, the surprise, 
the hope deterred, which •weighed upon the 
sweet girl's mind, and that doubting dread of 
something uno.xpeeted, which lovers always 
feel, bore down her spirits and injured her 
health; whereas, had the .marriage been eele- 
lirated, the relief she would iiave oxporioneod 
from all her appi-ohonsions, added to the tour 
of Priuieo and Italy, which the happy oouplo 
were to take immediately after their union, 
would have ro-stored her to health, wlillo it in- 
sured lier happiness. This, however, was not 
to be. 

It was now some three months since poor 
Mr. Harding’s rencontre with Martha; and 
habit, ami time, and constant avocation, had 
conspired to free his mind from tlie dread she 
at first inspired. Again he smiled and joked, 
again ho enjoyed society, and again dared to 
take the nearest road to Somerset House; nay, 
he had so far recovered from the unaecountalile 
terror ho had originally felt, that he wont to 
his desk, and, selecting the paper wherein he 
had set down the awful denunciation of the 
hag, deliberately tore it into bits and witnessed 
its destruction in the fire with something like 
real satiafaetion, and a determination never 
more to think upon so silly m aJfair. 

Frederick Langdale was, as usual, with his . 
betrothed, and Mrs. Harding enjoying the 
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egotism of tlie lovers (for, as I said before, 
loverstliink their eoiiverflation the mo-st charm- 
ing in the world, because they talk of nothing 
blit themseivea), when his curricle was driven 
up to the door to convey him to Tattersall’a, 
where his father had conimisBioned him to look 
at a horse, or horfies, which lie intended to 
purchase; and Frederick was, of all things in 
the world, the best possible judge of a horse. 
To this sweeping dictum Mr. Harding, how- 
ever, tvaa not willing to assent; and therefore, 
in order to have the full advantage of two 
heads, which, as the proverb says, are better 
than one, tho worthy father-in-law elect pro- 
posed aceompnnying the youth to the auc- 
tioneer's at Hyde Park Corner, it being one of 
those few privileged days when the lahonrers in 
our pulilic oflicos make holiday. The proposal 
was hailed with delight by the young man, 
who, in order to show duo deference to his 
elder friend, gave the reins to Mr. Harding, 
and, bowing their adieu to the ladies at the 
window, away they went, tho splendid cattle 
of Mr. Langdale prancing and curvetting, lire 
flaming from their eyes, and smoke breathing 
from their nostrils. The elder gentleman soon 
found that the lionses wore somewhat lieyond 
his strength, even putting his skill wholly out of 
the (piestion; and, in turuinginto Russel Street, 
propo.sed giving the reins to Frederick. By 
same misunderstanding of words, in the alarm 
which Harding felt, Frederick did not take tlic 
reins which he (perfectly coutonnded) tendered 
to him. They slipped over the dashing iron 
between tho horses, wlio, thus freed from re- 
■straint, reared wildly in the air, and, plunging 
forward, dashed the vehicle against a post and 
precipitated Fredoriek and Harding on the 
ourb-stone: tlie off-hor.se kicked despenitely, 
as the carriage became en tangled and impeded, 
and struck Frederick a desperate blow on the 
liead, Harding, wliose riglit arm and eollar- 
lione were broken, raised him.self on bi.s left 
band and saw Frederick weltering in blood, 
apparently lifeless, before liim. Tiie infuriated 
animals .again plunged fonvard rvith tho shat- 
tered remnant of the ciirriage, and as this 
object was removed from hie sight, the ivretched 
father-in-Iaiv behold, looking upon the scene 
with a fixed and an unmoved countenance — 
Martha the Gii’sv. 

It was doubtful whether the appearance of 
this horrible vision, coupled as it was with the 
verification of Iier prophecy, had not a more 
dreadful effect upon Mi-. Harding than the 
a-.id reality before him. He trembled, sickened, 
fainted, and fell senseless on the ground. 
Assistance was promptly procured, and. the. 


wounded sufferers were carefuliy removed to 
their respective dwel]ing.s. Frederick L,ang- 
dale’s sufferings -were much greater than those 
of ills companion, and, in addiiion to severe 
fractures of two of Ms limbs, tbe wound upon 
tlic head presented a most terrible iippearancc, 
and excited the greatest aharin in bis medical 
attendants. Mr. Harding, who.se tcmporiil.e 
course of life was greatly acivantageous to liis 
ease, had sufl'ered comparatively little; a simple 
fracture of the arm and dislocation of the 
collar-bone (wliieb was the extent of liis mis- 
fortune) were, by skilful treatment and im- 
plicit obedience to profe.s.sioiial commands, soon 
pronounced in a state of improvenient ; but a 
wound had licon inflicted which no clod, or 
could heal. 'I'lie conviction tliat the woman 
whoso anger lie had incun-ed had, if not the 
power of producing evil, at Iea,st a prophetic 
spirit, and that he had twice again to see her 
holore tlie lulhiment of lior prophecy, struck 
deep into his mind: and althongli ho felt him- 
self more at case when he had communicated 
to Mr.s. Harding the fact of having seen the 
gipsy at the moment of tho accident, it was 
impossible for him to rally iVom the shook 
whiidi ins nerves had received. It was in vain 
lie tried to sliake off tlie perpetual apprehension 
of again beholding her. 

Frederick Langdale remained for some time 
in a very precarious state. All visitors were 
exchided from his room, and a wretched space 
of two mouths passed, during which his affec- 
tionate Maria liad never been allowed to .see 
him, nor to write to, nor to hear from him; 
while her constitution was gradually giving 
way to the constant operation of solicitude and 
sorrow. Mr. Harding nieiuiwliilo recovered 
rapidly, but bis spirits did not keep pace with 
his mending lioalth: the dread he felt of quit- 
ting his house, the tremor excited in his breast 
by a knocking at the door, or the approach 
of a footstep, leist the intruder should be tlie 
basilisk Martha, wore not to be doseribed; 
and the .appearance of liis ])0or Maria did not 
tend to dissipate the gloom which hung over 
his mind. 

When Frederick at lengtli was suflioiently 
recovered to receive visitors, Maria was not 
Builieiently well to visit liim : site wa.s too 
rapidly sinking into an early grave, and even 
the physician himself appeared desirous of pre- 
paring her parents for the worst, while she, 
full of the symptomatic praspeetiveness of tlie 
disease, talked auticipatingly of future happi- 
ness when Frederick would be sufficiently re- 
established to visit lier. At length, liowevor, 
the doctors suggested: a eliange of air— a sug- 



gcation instantly attended to, l)iit, alas 1 too 
late; tlie weakneas of the poor girl was such, 
that upon a trial of her strength it was found 
inexpedient to attempt her removal. In this 
teiTihle state, separated from him whose all 
she was, did the exemplary patient linger, and 
life seemed flickering in her flushing cheek, 
and iter eye was sunken, and lier parohed lip 
quivered with pain. It was at length agreed 
that, on the following day, Frederick Langdalo 
might be permitted to visit lier: — hia varied 
fractures were reduced and the wound on the 
Jjeud hud assumed a favourable appearance. 
The carriage was ordered to convey him to the 
Hardings at one, and the physician advised, 
by all means, that Maria should be apprised of 
and prepared for the meeting, the day previous 
to its taking place. Those who are parents, 
and those alone, will be able to understand 
the tender .solicitude, the wary caution, with 
whicli both liof father and motlier proceeded in 
a disolo,sure so important, as tlio medical man 
thought, to her rooorory — careful that the 
coming joy siiould bo imparted gradually to 
their sii/foriiig child, and that all the miscliiers 
ro.sulting fi'om an abrupt announcement should 
he.avoided. . I 

They sat down by her — spoke of Frederick 
-*-Maria joined in the conversation — roised 
Imnself ill her bod — by degivies hope was excited 
that she niiglit soon again see him — tliis lioiic 
was gnulually improved into certainty — tlie 
. period at which it might occur spoken of — that 
period again progressively dimiuislicd : tlie 
anxious girl ciiuglit the whole tmth^shc knew 
it — she was oon.scioiis that slie should lioliold 
him oa the morrow — slic hurst into u flood of 
tear.i and sunk down upon lier pillow. At tliat 
moment tho bright sun, which was shining in 
all its splendour, lieained into tho room, and fell 
Strongly upon her flushing countenance. “ Ihw 
the blind down, my love,’’ said Mrs. Harding 
to her husliand. Harding rose and proceeded 
to tho window', A shriek of horror hurst from 
him — "Slie is tdierc!” exclaimed he. "Who?” 
cried his astonished wife. ‘ ‘ She — she~t,ho 
liorrid slie 1 ” M rs. Harding ran to the w'indow 
uud beheld on the opposite side of the street, 
with her 6ye.s fixed attentively on the house — 
vMAB'rH.v I'HE- Gissy, 

"l.)raw down the blind, my love, and come 
away; pray come away,” said Kva. Harding. 
Harding drew dow'n the blind. "What evil, is 
at hand 1” sobbed tho agonized man, A loud 
scream from Mrs. Harding, . who had returned 
1 to the bedside) was the horrid' answer to his- 
painful question. Maria was dead ! Twice of 
the thrice had he seen this dreadful fiend in 


human shape; each visitation was (as she liad 
foretold) to surpass the preceding one in its 
importance of liorrov. What could, surpass 
this? Before tlie afflicted parents lay tlieir 
inuocent child, stretched in the .still sluep of 
death — neitlior of them lieliovod it true — it 
seemed like a horrid dreum. Harding WiW 
bewildered, and l■.urncd from tlio corpso of liis 
beloved to the window he liad j ust left. M urtha 
was gone — and he iioard iuir singing a wild 
and joyous air at the otlier end of tlie .street. 
The servants were summoned — medical aid 
was called in — but it was all too late ! and the 
wretched parents were doomed to mourn their 
loved, their lost Maria. Cloorgo, her fond and 
affectionate brotlior, who was at Oxford, hast- 
ened from all the academic honours which were 
waiting liiin, to follow to her grave ids beloved 
.sister. 

The elFect upon Froilerick Langdalo was 
most dreadful; it was siipposod that lie would 
never recover from a shock so great, and, at 
tlio moment, so unoxpoeted; for iiltlioiigh the 
delicacy of her con.stitution was a perpetual 
.source of imoasinoss and solicitude, still the 
hmnodiate symptoms had taken rather a favour- 
aide turn during the last few days of her life, 
and liad roiuvi.goratod the hope wliich those 
who so dearly loved her entertained of her cveit- 
tunl recovery, (Of this distressed youu.g man I 
never, indeed, heard anything till about throe 
years after, when I saw it aniumiuied in the 
papers that ho w'as married tti theonly tlaughfer 
of a rich west-country baronet, which, if I 
wanted to work out a proverb here, would 
afford me a most admirable opportunity of 
doing so.) 

Tlio death of poor Maria, and the dread w’hich 
her father entertained of the third, visitation 
of Martha, made the most oomploto change in 
tho afliuiu of the family. By tho c.xertioa of 
powerful interest, ho obtained an appointment 
for hia son. to act as his deputy in tho ofllee which 
j.he held; and, having achieved thi.s desired 
object, resolved on luaving iSn.gland for a time, 
and quitting a ueighiiourhood whore lie, must 
bo perpetually exposed to tho danger which lie 
W'as now perteotiy convinced was insoparaide 
from his next interview with tho weivd-W'oniau. 
George, of course, thus clieckod in his classical , 
pursuits, left Oxford, and at the early ago of 
nineteen commeneed active oflicial life; not 
.certainly in.tho particular department which 
his mother had selected for Ids iMmt ; and it 
was somewhat ohservaide that the Langdales, 

1 after the death of Maria, had not only abstained; 

I from frequent intercourse with the Hardings: 

[ during their stay in Hngland, but that the 
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mighty professions of the purse-proud citizen 
dwindled by degrees into an absolute forgctful- 
nosB of any proiai.se, even conditional, to exert, 
an Interest for their son. Seeing this, jttr. 
Kardiug felt that he should act prudentially, 
by eiitleavouriag to place his son where, in the 
course of time, he might perhaps attain to that 
nitniition from whoso honourable revenue ho j 
could live like a gentleman, and “settle com- 
fortably.” 

All the arraiigemoiitH which the kind father 
had propo.sed being .made, the mourning couple 
proceeded on a lengthened tour of the Conti- 
nent; land it was evident that his spirits 
mended rapidly when he felt oonseious that 
his liability to encounter Martha was de- 
creased, The sorrow of mourning was soothed 1 
and .Bofiened in thci common course of nature; 
and the (juiet, domesticated couple aat them- j 
selve.s down at iaiURimne, "the world forget- i 
ting, by the world forgot,” except by their i 
excellent and exemplary son, whoso good quali- i 
ties, it seemed, had captivated a remarkably 
pretty girl, a neighbour of his, whose mother 
appeared to bo equally charmed with the good- 
ness of his income. There appeared, strange 
to say, in this affair, no diiUculties to be sur- 
mounted, no obstacles to be overcome: and the 
consent of the Hardings, requested in a letter, 
which also begged them to be present at the 
ceremony if they were willing it should take 
place, was presently obtained by George; ami, 
i at tlio close of the second year which had 
passed since their departure, the parents and 
son wem again united in that house, the very 
sight of wliich recalled to their recollection 
their poor unhappy daughter and iier melan- 
choly fatGi and which was still associated most 
painl'ully In the mind of Mr. Harding with 
the hated gipsy. I’he charm, liowover, liad no 
doubt been broken. In the two past years 
Martha was doubtle.ss either dead or gone from 
the iioighbourhood. They were a wandering 
tribe: and thus Mrs. Hurdiiig checked the 
rising apprehensions and rencw’ed uneasiness 
of her husband; and .so well did she succeed, 
that, when the wedding-day came, and the 
bolls rang, and the favoui-s fluttered in the 
air, his counteminco was lighted with smiles, 
and he kissed the glowing cheek of his now 
daughter-in-law with warmth and something 
like happiness, 

T!u! wedding took place at that season of 
the year when friends and fam)I)e.s meet jovi- 
ally and harmoniously, when all little bicker- 
iilg.s are forgotten, and when, by a general 
fooling, founded upon religion, and perpetu- 
ated by the memory gf the blessing granted to 1 


the world by the Almighty, a universal am- 
ne.sty is proclaimed; wlieii the cheerful fire 
and the teeming board announce that Christ- 
mas is come, and mix'th and gratulation are 
the order of the daj'. It unfortunately hap- 
pened, however, that to the account of Miss 
Wilkinson’s marriage with George Harding I 
am not permitted, in truth, to add that they 
left town in a travelling carriage and four to 
spend the honeymoon. Three or four days 
permitted absence from his otfico alone were 
devoted to the celebration of the nuptials; and 
it wa.s agreed that the whole party, together 
with the younger branche.s of the Wilkinsons, 
their cousins and second couain.s, &c., should 
meet on Twelfth-night to celebrate, in a j iive- 
iiilo party, the i-etum of the bride and bride- 
groom to their Jiome, When that night came 
it was delightful to see the happy faces of the 
smiling youngsters: it was n pleasure to be- 
hold pleased — a participation in which, 

since the highest amongst us, and the most . 
acconiplislied priiiccinEurope, annually evinces 
the gratification he feels in such sights, I am 
1 by no means disposed to disclaim; and meiry 
I was the jest, and gaily did the evening pass; - 
and Mr. Harding, surrounded by Ids youthful 
guests, smiled, and for a season forgot his 
care; yet, as lie glanced round the room, he 
could not suppress a .sigh when he reeoUeoted ' 
that, in tlial very room, his darling Maria had 
entertained her little parties on the anniver- 
sary of the same day in former years. Supper 
was announced early, and the gay ^ throng-, 
hounded down stairs to the parlour, where an 
.abiindaiice of the luxuries of middling life 
crowded the hoaid. In the centre appealed 
the great object of the feast — a huge twelftll: 
cake; and gilded kings and queens stood 
lingering over eirclo.s of si;a.i'let .sweetmeats,. .: 
and hearts of sugar lay enshrined with wailike 
trophies of the same material. Many and 
deep wore the wounds the mighty cake re- 
ceived, and every guest : watched with a deep.: 
anxiety the coming portion relatively to the 
glittering splendour vvith which its frewted 
surface was adorned. Character-cards, illus- 
trated With pithy mottoes and quaint sayings, 
were distributed; and, by one of those little 
frauds which such sociotios tolerate, Mr. Hard- 
ing was announced as king, and the now bride 
as queen; and there was such charming jok- 
ing, and such harmless merriment abounding, 
that he looked to his wife with an expression 
i of content, which she had often, but vainly, 
sought to find upon his countenance .since tlie 
j death of hia dear Maria, 

1 Supper concluded, tlie clock struck twelve. 
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and the elders looked as if it were time for the 
young ones to depart. One half-hour’s grace 
was be,!rf!:e{l for by the “king,” and granted; 
and Mrs. George Hiirding, on this night, was 
to sing tliem a song iilioiif. “poor old maidens” 
— an iincient <iiiaintiieris, which, by custoni 
and usage, ever since slic was ti little cliild, 
she had annually performed upon this anni- 
versary; and, accordingly, the promise being 
claimed, silence was obtained, and she, with 
all that show of tucker-heaving diilidcnce which 
is so becoming in a very pretty downy-choeked 
girl, prepared to commence, when a noise, re- 
sembling that producible by the falling of an 
eight-and-forty pound shot, echoed through 
the house. It appeared to descend from the 
very top of the building, down each flight of 
ivtiiirs, rapidly and violently. It passed tlio 
door of the room in which they were sitting, 
and rolled its impotuoua course downwards to 
the basement. As it seemed to leave Uic 
parlour the door was forced open, a.s if by a 
gust of wind, and stood ajar. All the cliil- 
drevi were in a moment on thoir foot huddled 
close to their respective mothem m groups. 
Mrs. Harding rose and rang the bell to in- 
quiro the moaning of the uproar. Her daugh- 
ter-in-law, pale 1U3 ashes, looked at George; 
but there was ono of the party who moved not, 
who stirred not; it was thu elder Harding, 
whoso eyes flr.st fixed steadfastly on tho half- 
opoiiod door, followed tho conr.se of the wall of 
the apartment to tho lircplaco — there they 
rested. When the servants came they said 
they had heard tho noise, hut thought it pro- 
ceeded from above. Harding looked at bis 
wife: and tlien, tiiming to the servant, ob- 
served carelessly that it must have been some 
noi.se in tiio .street; and, ilosiring him to with- | 
draw, entreated the bride to pursue her song. 
She did; Irat tho children had been too much 
alarmod to enjoy it, and the, noise had in its 
character sometliing so .strange and so un- 
earthly, that, even the ciders of the party, 
although bound not to admit anything like 
apprehension before their offspring, felt glad 
when they found themselves at home. 

When the guests wore gone, and George’s 
wife lighted her, candle to retire to rest, her 
father-in-law kissed her affectionately, and 
prayed God to bless her. He then took a kind 
leave of his son, and putting np a fervent 
prayer for ids, happiness, pressed him to his 
lieai't, and hade liim adieu with an earnestness, 
which, under the ooramonplaco circumBlance 
of a temporary separation, was inexplicable to 
the young man. When he reached his bed- 
room ho spoke to his wife, and entreated her 


to . prepare her mind for some groat calamity. 
“What it is to be,” said Harding, “whore the 
blow is to fall, I know not; but it is impend- 
ing over ns this night!” “My life!” c.v- 
claimed Mrs. Harding, “wh.at fancy is this?” 
“Elizaj love!" answered her husband, in a 
tone of nnspoakablo agony, “ 1 have soon iier 
for the third and last time!” “Who?” 
“Martha the Girav.” “ Impossihlo I ” said 
Mrs. Harding, “you have not loft the house 
to-day I" “True, iny beloved,” replied the 
hushiuid; “hut I have .seen her. When that 
tremendous noise was hoard at supper, as the 
door was snpcrnaturally opened, 1 s.aw her. 
She fixed thosie dreadful eyes of hers upon me; 
she proceeded to the fireplace, and stood in 
tho midst of tho children, and there she re- 
mained till the servant came in.” “Jly 
dearest husband,” said Mrs. Harding, “this is 
hut a disorder of the iuuiginaliou.” “Bo 
what it may,” s;iid ho, “ 1 have aeon her, 
human or siijiorhumau — natural or supoj’jia- 
tural — there she was, I shall not strive to 
argue upon a point wlmro i am likely to moot 
with little credit; ail I. ask is, pray fervently, 
have faith, and wo will hope tho ovil, whatever 
it is, may bo averted.” 

Ho kissed Iiis wife's cheek timdorly, and, 
after a fitful feverish hour or two, fell into a 
slumlicr. Ernm tliat slumhor never woke he 
more. Ho was found <lead in his bed in tlio 
morning, “ Whether the force of imagination, 
cou])led with the unox]ieuted noise, produced 
such an alarm us to roll him of life, I know 
not,” said my communicant, “Irat ho was 
dead.” 

Tliis story was told mo by my friend Ellis 
in w;dking from the c,i(,y to Harley Street lute 
in the evening; and when we eamo to thin part 
of tho history wo were; in Bodfoi'd SL|uare, at 
the dark and dreary corner of it, where Garo- 
line Street joins it. “ And thoro,” said JSIlis, 
pointing downwards, “is tlie street wliero it 
all occurred.” “Gome, come,” said I, “you 
toll the story well, irat I impposo you do not 
expect it to he reoeiveii as gospel.” “Faith,” 
said ho, “ 1 know so much of it, that I was 
one of the party, and hoard tlie noise.” “ But 
you did not sec tlie spRiitre?" (:rie<l I. “ No,” 
said Ellis, “I certainly did not.” “No,” 
answered. I, “nor anybody else, I'll be sworn.” 
A quick footstep was just then heard behind 
us; I turned half round to let tho person piw, . 
and saw a woman enveloped in a red cloak, 
whose sparkling black eyes, shone upon by the 
dim Instj-e of a lamp above her head, dazzled 
■me. '. I was startled “ Bray, Temember. old 
Martha the Gtpbv,” said the hag. 
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It was like a thunder-stroke— iuBtantly 
Slipped uiy hand into my pocket, and hastily 
gave her tlicrcfroin a five -shilling piece. 
“Thanks, my boiuiy one,” said the woman; 
and sotting up a shoui. of contemptuous 
laughter, she hounded down Caroline Street, 
into Kiwscl Street, singing, or rather yelling, i 
a joyous song, jiniis did not speak during j 
thi.s scene; he pressed my arm tightly, and we 
quickened our pace. Wo said nothing to each 
other till Tve turned into Bedford Street, and 
the liglits and passengers of Tottenham Court 
iloai] reassured us. “ What do you think, of 
that ?" .said Kills to me. “ SisjsiNCi is be- 
MKViNR," was my reply. I have never passed 
that dark corner of Bedford Square in the | 
evening since. 
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Thomas Heywood, died 164S. Although, as he 
himsolf tells us, ho had “ either aa entire hand, or at 
the least a main Anger in two hundred and twenty 
jihiys,” soiiiiMly anything is known of his life. His 
most notable production was, A W'mrm Killed with 
Kiiidnm, which lias been highly commended by Schlegel 
and other oritica.] 

I sought thee round about, O thou my God, 

In thine abode. 

I said unto the .Earth “Spoake, art thou He?” 

.She answer'd me, , 

“ I am not."— I emiuirod otiorentnres all, 
in generall, 

Contain'd therein they witli one voice proolaime. 
That none amongst them ohaiienged such a name. 


I aslct tlie seas, and nil the deeps below, 

Aly God to know, 

1 ask t the reptiles, and whatever is 
In the abyaao ; 

Even from the slirimpo to tlio leviathan 
Enquiryran; 

But in tliose deserts whioh no line can sound 
The God I souglit lor was not to be found. 


rttoidmom 

1 from the towering eagle to the wren. 

Demanded then, 

If any feather'd fowle 'mongst thorn wore such? 

But they all, much 

Offended with my ([uestion, in full quire. 

Answer'd—" To finde thy God thou must loot higher." 


l aakt the heavens, sun, moon, and stars, but tl 
Said "lYe obey 

The God thou seok'st. " I .askt, what eye or eara 


Could see or hcaro; 

What in tlm w-orld I might doscry or know 



I askt the world's great universal masse, 


If that God was? 

Which with a mighty .and strong voice roply'd, 
.As Btupify'd,' 

Uylumon’higli 

Was liishion'd Arst of uothhig, tima instated, 

And sway'd by liim, by whom I was oreated." 

A semtiny wititiu myself I, than, 

Even thus liogan :— 

" O man, what art thou?"— IVliat more could I 
Tlian dust and clay? 

Praile, mortal, fading, a meere pufl'e, a Iffast, 
Tliat cannot last ; 

Form'd from that earth to whioh I must retmno. 

I askt myself, what this great God might bs 
That fashion'd mo? 

i answer'd— The nll-potoiit, solely immense, 
Surpassing sense ; 

Unspeakable, inscnttnblc, etemall, 

Lord overall; 

The only terrible, strong, just, and true, 

Who hath no end, and no beginning knew. 

He is tliu well of life, for ho doth give 
To ail that live, 

Botli breath and being: he ia the Creator, 

Both of the water, 

Earth, aire, and fire. Of all thingH that aubaifst 
Ho hath the list; 

Of <all tho heavenly host, or what earth olaiinus, 

Ho keopa the serolc, and cjillR thorn by . then' nai 

And now, my God, by thine illmuiiiiug grauo, 
Tliy glorious face, 

(So far forth .as it may discover’d be), 

MetUinks I aoo : 

And though inviaibhi and infinite, 

To human sight 

Thou, ill thy mercy, justice, truth, appeareat ; 

O make us aiit to sooke, and quicko to fiiide, 
Thou God, most kiiulo ! 

Give ns love, hope, and faith in thee to trust, 
Thou God most Just ! 

Remit all our olTeiices, we oiitreiit; 

Most Good, moht Great ! 

Grant that our willing, though unwortiiy quest 

May, .through thy grace, admit us 'luongat tho b 
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MAKA.NIELI.O. THE EISIIERMAN OF 
KAPLES.i 

Tomaso Ariello, or, as lie is more generally 
Killed, Jliisaniello, ivas the son of a Cshennan 
of Aimtlli, where lie was lioni about the year 
1628. He followed the oeenpatioii of his father, 
was i-lad in tlie irteane.d attire, went ahoiii bare- 
foot, and gained a scanty livelihood by angling 
for tish, and haivking them about for .sale. 
Who could liave imagined that in tliis poor 
ah,iei:t iislier-hoy tiie populace were to iind the 
heing de,stined to leaf! tlieisi on to one of the 
most e.'itniordinary revolution-s recorded in 
history? Fet so it was. No nioimreh over 
had the glory of rising m suddenly to ho lofty 
a pitch of power as the barefooted Jlasauicllo. 
Naples, tlie motropoUs of many fertile pro- 
viiwes, the (|Heon of many noble cities, the 
resort of princes, of cavaliers, and of heroes. 
Naples, inhabited by inoretlian 600,000 souls, 
abounding in all kinds of resources, glorying 
in its strength. This proud city saw itself 
forced, in one .“liort day, to yield to one of its 
meanest sons .?uch ohedienes as in all its his- 
tory it had never before .shoini to the mighticat 
of its liege sovereigns. In a few hours the 
fisher lad was at the head of 130,000 men ; in a 
few lioni-h there was no will in Naples hut his; 
and in a few hours it was freed from all sorbs 
of taxes, and restored to all its ancient privi- 
leges, Tlie fishing wand was exchanged for 
the tmiicheon of command, the sea- boy's 
jacket for cloth of silver and gold, lie made 
the town be entrenched; he placed sentinels 
to guard it against danger from without; and 
he e.stahli.slicd a system of police wiiliiu, which 
awed tins worst banditti in the world into fear. 
sVrmics passed in review before liiin; even 
fleets owned his sway. 

During the vieeroyship of the Dnko of 
Arvos the Neapolitans were much opprC'.“ed 
liy heavy taxes on the nece.ssitie.s of life. At 
length, in 1847, the viceroy mortgaged to 
cortain merchants the duty im fruit, at once 


druclim. Thia onoo iiopiitar i»rioilim) was one of the 
early pioneers of cheap litcratero, and it ran a very 
successful career ftom IfOTOiflher, 1S22. tiil 1S4W. it 
was first editeil iy Jlr. Thomas Byorly, tho Koiibcu of 
the f'ercy Anadata (the fertii Amedotes, by Sholto and 
Renlmn Percy. 2(J:vii1h.) At his death it wn.s placed in 
, tlm hands of a, Mr. Ray for six months ; thou it was on- 
trusted to Mr, John 'fimbs, who carried it on untit 
1840. Uiirm his retiiomatit the editorship passmi «mc- 
eeaaively into the lianils of Hr.; D. M. Aird, Mr. 

. .ftMpey, snd Mr. J. B. St, John. 


I tlie luxury and staple of life to the tenijierato 
I Neupolit;ni.s. 

I ilasaniello satv with grief his countrymen 
i obliged to sell their lieiis, ami even abandon 
I tlieir ofi’spring, in order to pay the odious im- 
1 post. At length his sense of tlie public misery 
was worked up to the utmost liy au ontnige on 
his own family. His wife wa,s carrying a small 
(piantity of contraband flour liome for her 
ehildroii when she was seized and dragged to 
prison; nor was it until lie was oliliged to sell 
In’s furniture, and puy 100 ducats, that lie 
could olitaiii lier relea.se. He now resolved to 
rescue lii.s country from slavery; iie haraiiguod 
the fruit-dealers In the market-place, urging 
them not to buy a single ba.sket of tiie growers 
until tlie duty was taken dfl’. He then assein- 
hloil a unmiicr of boy.s, who w'cnt wailing 
through the streets, and calling out for redrosi. 
When remonstrated with by some of his noigh- 
bours, and jested with by otliers, he replied, 
“Yoii may laugh at mo now; but yon sliall 
soon see what the fool Masaniello can do ; let 
me alone, and give me my way, and if I do 
not .set yon free from all your taxes, and from 
the slavery that now grinds you to death, may 
I ho cursed and called a villain for ever!” 

In the meanthne Masaiiiello’a army of boys 
aniountcd to 5000, all active and docile youtlts, 
from the age of .sixteen to that of nineteen. 
He armed each with a slender cane, and bade 
tliem meet him in the market-place next morn- 
ing, .‘Sunday, .Inly 7, 1647— a day when a sort 
of moi-k tight and storming of a wooden tower 
u.-od to take place lietweeii the Neapolitan 
youths in the respective characters of Turks 
and Clu'istiaiis, It was during tlie confusion 
oeca.sioned by this custom that Masailiello ran 
in among the children and the mob and cried 

In vain did tlie magistrates attempt to 
quell the mob. Masanioliu armed liis troops 
with tlie plunder of the tower, uud liarangued 

“Rejoice,’' said he, “my dear companions 
and countrymen, give God tliaiik.s, and the 
most graciou-s Virgin of Carmine, that the 
hour of our . redemption, and tlie time of our 
deliverance, draweth iiigli. This poor .fisher- 
man, barefooted as lie is, shall, like anotlier 
Mose.s, who. delivered the faraelitea from the ? 
cruel rod of PliaraOli, the Egyptian king, free 
you from all gabels and impo.sitions that were 
ever laid on yon. It was a fisherman— ^-l mean, 
St. Peter — who redeemed the city of Rome 
from the slavery of. the devil to the libori y of 
Cliri.st: and the whole world followed that 
deliverance, and obtained their freedom from 
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tlxe same 'bondage. STow another fisherman, 
one Masauiello— I am tiie man — shall release 
the city of Naples, and with it a nrhole king- 
doin, from the cruel yoke of tolls and gabels. 
Shake oiF, , therefore, from this moment the 
yoke. Be free, if you have but courage, from 
those intolerable oppressions under which you 
have hitherto groaned. To bring this glorious 
end about, I do not care for my.self, if I am 
^ torn to pieco.s, and, dragg'ed about the city of 
Naples, throngli all the kennels and gutters 
that belong to it; lot all the blood in this body . 
, flow cheerfully out of the.se veins; let this head 
fly from these Hhouldor.s at tlie touch of the 
fatal steel, and be perched up over this market- 
place, on a pole to be gazed at, yet Bliall I die 
contented and glorious; it wil] be triumph and 
honour auflicient for me ' to think that my 
■ blood and life were .sacTjfioed in .so worthy a 
cause, and that I became the saviour of my 
country." 

Musaniollo ceased to speak, and the shouts 
of the multitnde attested the spirit that his 
words liad excited. The firing of the toll-house, 
with all the aoeount-books that wore kept there, 
and many commodities that belonged to the 
fimnoi's of the euatoms, was a 8i.gnal for a 
^general conflagration of all that was rare, 
'precious, and curious throughout Naples. The 
houses of the nobility were ransacked; their 
fine furniture and valuable pictures, tbeir 
libraries, wardrobes, jewel.s, and- plate, wore all 
brought forth into the streets, .and thrown into 
, : immense, fires, which wore fed every moment 
by additions of the mo.st costly fuel that luxury 
could supply. Tl»e house of a man Wlio had 
originally carried bread up and down the streets 
of Naples, lint becoming a favourite of the 
viceroy'.s had been enabled to .acquire immense 
wealth by dealing in the fimcls, was sought 
, out by the mob with peculiar eagerness. They 
assembled round his gates with lighted torches 
in tlieir )iarid.s, forced an entrance, and, strip- 
pipg the rooms a.s they went along, throw the 
fuimiture, books, papers, and everything that 
they could lay their hands on, out of the win- 
<Iow.s. Twenty -tliree large trunk.s were thus 
; luirlod into the streets, and being forced open 
by the violence of the fall, displayed the richest 
: tissues and embroideries in gold and silver to 
tlie eye.s of the belioUlers, who notwithstanding 
immediately consigned them to the flames, 
along with a cabinet full of oriental pearls; 
exclaiming; as they had done before, that they 
were wrung from the heart’s blood of the people, 
and should perish in flame.s, as the extortioners 
themselves ought to do, 

I’he viceroy became alariiiod, and solicited 


an interview; Masaniello, in the meantime, 
organized his forces, which asaunied nil the 
apixearance of a rveU-diseiplincd aritiy, auioimt- 
ing to 114,000 men. Wliile a negotiation was 
going on with the viceroy, an attempt was 
made to assassinate Masaniello by some of tlio 
viceroy’s troops, who discharged a shower of 
mmsket-buliets at him, one of which singed the 
in-east of his shirt. 

Becoming distrustful by this act of treachery, 
i Masaniello issued several suinptnai-y laws, 
making every person leave oil' nuaring cloak.s 
or long garments, unde)- wliich daggers could 
be concealed. He demanded a treaty from the 
I viceroy, to secure their liberties, which was 
granted. 

The treaty was accordingly .solemnly road in 
the cathedral church, amidst coiihtle.ss mul- 
titudes of people, and Ma.saniello aftorwarda 
ivent to, pay his respects to the viceroy at hi,s 
uxccllciicy’s particular request. He would have 
gone in his martiicr’s dres.s, as usual, but at 
the persuasion of the archbishop he consented 
I to lay it aside, and appeared on horseback, 

I attired in a white habit, splendidly embroidered, 
a magnificent plume of foatliera waved from 
his liat, and in ]ii» hand he carried a drawn 
.sword; thus accoutred he rode in front of tlie 
I archbishop’s carriage. His brotiioi-, also richly 
'habited, rode on his right hand; one of his 
collo.agHes, Arpiya, tribune of the commons, 
on the left; and the other, Julio Genevino, last; 
followed by a hmidi-cd and sixty companies of 
horse and foot, consisting in all of about fifty 
I thousand men. All cye.s were fixed on Masan- 
icllo us he passed, all hearts .sprang towards 
liim, all voices joined in pronouncing him 
“the saviour of his country. ’’ The way before 
him was strewed hy grateful hands with palm 
and olive branches, the balconies were hung 
with the riche.st silks to do liira honour as he 
: passed, and the ladies threw from them the 
I choice.st flowcra and garlands, accompanying 
'their hoinnge with the. most respectful and 
admiring obeisancos. The air was filled with 
the sweetest music, and Naples, which, for 
three days before .was .a, scene of the most 
appalling anarcliy and tumult, now piesonted 
nothing but images of peace and joy. 

A day was fi.xed for ratityiiig the treaty in 
irablic; Imt that day saw a wonderful ohange 
in Masaniello; his iuceasantfatigue and anxiety, 
his want of rest, and neglect of food, were too 
much for a frame merely mortal, and his 
vigorous mind became afifccted. The viceroy 
took advantage of tliiBeiroumstaiice, proclaimed 
h is anUiority at an end, and pi-omi sed a reward 
of ten thousand ducats to any one who .should 
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cause )i3m to be dtytroyeJ, Naples was never | 
ileflcient in nssiissina even without so large a 

His disonhax'd reason displayed itself, in I 
Beveral acts of wanton cruelty, with which, i 
till then, his power, absolute as it was, had j 
never been sullied; he wandered ahont the! 
streets in rags, without anything on his head, 1 
and with only one stocking on: in this humili- I 
aiiiig .state ho went to the viceroy, and com- I 
plained of hnnger: a collation was ordered for j 
him, but he declined waiting for it, and order- 1 
ing hia gondola, tvent on the water, probably .■ 
to seek relief from his feverish sensations. , 
I'nilirtnnatcly thirat preyed upon him, and in ' 
the course of a few lioiir.s he drank tw'elve 
bottles of fuiclu-yrntB Christi; an excess which, 
to one of his teniporato habits and long priva- j 
Won, .was enougli in itself to bring on iusiinity; 
and which increased his disorder to so alarming : 
a degree, tliat the next day he rode furiously | 
np and down tiie .streets, wounding every one : 
he met witli hia drawn sword, summoning the \ 
noble.s to Ms.? ids naked feet, striking and in- 1 
suiting his eolleaguns, and committing every . 
outrage and inconsistoucy. 

Masaniflllo attended church on the festi- 
val of “our Lady of Carmine,” July 16; here 
he told the urchbisliop that he was ready to 
resign his office and authority to the viceroy; 
the aroUbishop promised him everything ho 
desired, and with fatherly kindne>seoiumaiuled 
one of the monks to take him to the dormitory, 
and prevail upon him to refresh himself with 
a little sleep. Cnfortunatoly his eminence 
left the church as soon as he saw hia order- 
executed; and scarcely was he gom; when the I 
assassins rushed in, ealUng out, “Long live ! 
the King of Spain, and death to tho.se who | 
obey Masaniello!” Few as the conspirator.? j 
were, the cowardly people made no attempt to 
oppo.se them; but, on the contrary, fell hack i 
for them to pas.s, and they went accordingly | 
•straight to the convent, .searching everywhere ! 
for Masaniello. He, unhappy man, hearing: 
hiinsolf loudly called, andthinkiughispresenee ; 
was required on some public matter, started ! 
from the piillet on which lie had thrown him- 
self, and ran out to meet his murderers, crying, 

“ Is it mo you arc looking for, my people? be- 
hold I am here; ” hut all the answer he received 
was the contents of four muskets at once, from 
the hands of his four detestable assassins : he 
instantly fell, and expired, with the reproach- 
ful exclamation “Ah, ungrateful traitors!” 
bursting from hia dying lips. His murderers 
then cut off liis head, and, fixing it on the top 
of a pike, carried it to the viceroy, after which 


it wa.s thrown into one ditch, and his body 
into another, with nmiierous indignities be- 
■stowed upon it, whilst ten ilion.saiid of his late 
followei-.s .stood stupidly by, without making a 
•single effort to redeem it from disgrace. 

Thus fell ^lasaniello, after a reign of nine 
days, from the 7th to the 16th of July. It 
was a reign marked with some excesse.s, and 
witli some traits of personal folly; yet as long 
a.s it is not an everyday event for a fisher-boy 
to become a king, the story of 11 asaiiiello of 
Naples inu.st be regarded with equal wonder 
and admiration, as exhibiting an astonishing 
instance of the genius to command existing in 
one of the humblest .situations of life, and as- 
•serting its ascendency ivitli a rapidity of enter- 
prise to which there is no parallel in history. 


ON KEVISITING THE fiCENES OP 
MY INFANCY. 

rJolin Leyden, M.D., bom in Penliolm, rtoxburisli, 
3tU Soutombor, 1775; died ill the islimd of O avii. astli 
August, 1811. He was distinguished us an oriental 
scholar and a poet, Ho was a friend of Scott, and 
assisted in collt'otiug materials for the Bordtr 
His intense absti-actlou wlioiiover ha had a book in liia 
haml is said to have suggested the oliaraoter of " Dom- 
inie S.amsoii." He was the author and editor of num- 
erous imiiortaut works. His death ocouried sliortiy 
after liD appoiiitiuout to the judgeship of tho Twenty- 



My native .stream, my native vale, 

And you, green me.ads of Toviotdide, 

That after abaeuoe long I view ! 

Your bleake-st aoenes that ris(! uronnd, 
Assume the tints of fairy ground, 

And iufanoy revive anew. 

When first each joy that childhood yields 
I left, and saw my native fields 
At distunco fading dark and blue, 

As if iny feet bad gone astray 
In some lone desert’s pathless way, 

I turn’d, my distant home to view. 

Now tired of Folly’s fluttering breed, 

And scones where oft the heart must bleed, 
iniero every joy is mi.x’<l witli pain; 
Hack to this lonely green retreat, 

Which infancy has rendered sweet, 

I guide my wandering .steps again. 

And now, when rosy sunbeams lie 
In thin streaks o’er the eastern skv. 
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Beside my native stream I rove : 

■When the gray sea of fading light 
Ebbs gradual down the western height, 

I softly toco my native grove. 

■When forth at morn the heifers go, 

And fill the fields wit)i plaintive low, 
Ke-eohoed by their young confined; 

■When sunbeams wake the slumbering breeze 
And light the dew-dropa on the trees, 

Beside the stream I lie reclined, 

And view the water-spiders glide 
Along tile smooth and level tide, 

Wliicli, pvintleas, yielda not as they pass; 
AVhile still tbiiir slender frisky feet 
Scarce seen with tiny step to meet 
The surface blue and olear as glass. 

I love tlio rivulet’s stilly chime 
That marks tho ceasoloss lapse of time, 

Aud aoeins iu Fancy’s ear to say— 

“ A few short suns, suid tlioii no more 
Shalt Unger on thy parent shore. 

But like the foam-streak pass away!” 

Dear fields, in vivid green array’d ! 

AVlieu every tint iit hi-st shall fade 
In death’s fnnei'oal, oheei-lesa hue. 

As sinks the latest fainting beam 
Of light that on mine eye.s shidl gleam, 

StiU shall I turn your seenes to view. 


MRS. iIHLLOB’S DIAJtONDS. 

[Ooorge AngUBtus Sala, tcmi in Izimlon, 1827. Ilia 
father was a Portniinoso eentleman. and his mother an 
omiiicnt vociiliat. For some time ho Btndiod »rt with the 

auocessfid ventures in literature, he afterwards dovotod 
himself entirely to tliiit profosaion, liwl the celebrity which 
ho raiiidly achieved Juntiilod the alteration of his plans. 
Tho vivacity and marvellons fertility of liisgenitiB maintain 
his wide-spread popularity. He has displayed his power 

oaoli eharaeter has won new laurels. Ho was the founder 
and first editor of Tmplr Bar, and he contrihnted lurgely 
to the CmhiU Mamainr and All the Year Sound. Hia 
principal worim are: A Jonruetf due, North— beintt ftoteu oj 
d Jimdeiice In Rnmia in the Summer of im-, Twice Hminel 
the OlocI;. or the, Ifonrs of the Day awl mght in Lmdon, 
im',The.Bud<lht(ilimPeerafw,litiO-,.Hnmrlhrr7idhhTimrs, 
I860; Djiteh Pictm-ea, 1861 •, Captain Unudmim, 1863 : Mir 
rnaru in America, in the Midel of War. 186B; f/iidfr the 
Sim, JSmm written in Hoi Cmmtric.c, 1878 : J’aris Hercetf 
Apttia, isra-, America Revisited, 1882; A Journcit dm 
A„ ,.A, 1886. Mr. Sala was Im.^ eonneeted with the Hmtu 
Te.legraph, to which as a Bpeeiel correspondent he eoirtri- 
butcil letters from various foreign coimtries. He died at 
Hrightim. flee. 8. 1865. Tho following lively sketch of 
London life was puhlinhod in Hetffroeia.] 

Murder, they say, will out, .Surbiton P. 
Mollor, Bag,, had never murdered anybody, 
and had not the slightest intention to become 


an afi.aasain; but, lest you should imagine that 
some dark and terrible mystery environed las 
being, I may .%s well tell you briefly and frankly 
who as well as what he was. He w:is just a 
shrewd pushing young man of the nineteenth 
century (seventh dec.ade), who bad niadu his 
way, and meant t,o go a great deal farther if 
lie could. Perliap.s his Olu'iati.an name w:is 
Samuel, with or without the Surbiton following 
or preceding. His father's name hud been 
certainly Mellor— -.at least he was under tliai 
designation declaroil a iiankrupt, under tliat 
designation and as a coal inereharit, in tlie year 
'1838. He never paid any dividend, never got 
his certificate, and taking to drinking, died. 
Exit Mcllor senior. His widow .sl.rugalod 
through a dubious existence in a lodging-house 
iu .Salisbury .Street, .Strand; ami when she quit- 
ted this vale of toar.s, poor soul, she had nothing 
to leave her eluldvou — a boy and a girl, aged 
respectively twenty-two and eighteen— save the 
fag-end of a lease. and a thin reinuiiiitof remark- 
able ramshacklo furniture. The boy Surbiton 
had been for some time earning a meagre living 
in the counting-houses of divers city firnis. 
The girl — 1 think her mime was Rosa — "went 
out” as an assi.spmt in a linen-dr.aper's shop in 
Regent .Street; then .she wont to keep tlio books 
at an liotol in Liverpool; then «he married a 
red-faced gentleman wlio traveilad iu hemp, 
liog-s’ bristles, or sponges, or over-pointed pen- 
cils, or something in that lino; and then she 
aud her hu.sliand oinigrated to Australia, and 
drifted down tho great stream of ohlivion. 
Such breukings-up of I'amilies among the 
smaller middle-classes are common enough. 
The hrolhcr was as fond of his sister as need 
be: but be could not be always tracing her 
footstejis. He had his way to m:iko iu the 
world, and she had bers; and he had efiuitably 
divided with licr tlie juoductof tlie rain.HliacUle 
furniture and the fag-cud of tlio iea.se in fialis- 
Imry Street. He formed newi;omiccti(ins, aud 
got on, ami prospered. If sister Rosy li;id come 
liack to Iiim likewise prosperous, lie would of 
course have been delighted to soe her. If she 
bad returned sick and poor, he would li:rve 
done his duty by her, no doubt; but Rriay bad 
written once or twice, at long interv;ila, aud 
he had been ton busy to answer by return of 
1 |)o.st; and.so, by degrees, the bond of lilood faded 
I away to the very palest of pink shadows. Now 
I and again Surbiloii would think of the old 
I days when he and his sister used to go to Mias 
I Taltworth’s morning aeminnry in Maidun Lane, 

I and when they used to play in tho back parlour 
1 of the dingy house in Salisbury Street, the shrill 
I scolding of their mother (who had a temper) 
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)irc:i.kiiif!: in IVom time to time on their sports; 
lint tiie.^e reeiilleatioiis grew diimiier anil Ic.sa ., 
ii\'iiu(-ni every year. Tlio World is M very wide, 
atidlheelnha.sof ‘•liiiiJine.a3”are.«o vrjryal).sorl)- i 
mg. Kosy at the Antipodc.H perlnipsh.adlikowi.se 
!u;r Imsiiie.as to iiiinil. We eauiiot always he 
tiunkiijg of old tiiiie.s; and teiiaeity of memory 
may he very often one of the results of idleness. 

Siirhiten Jfellor coutiniicd to gain ground 
in the liiee of life; hut he was tar advavieed 
toivard.s tliirty ere letters iiddre.-.scd to him 
lifCMu to tie iiddri'"cd .Siirhiton l‘. Alcllor, Ksip 
llewa.'idl kimis of thing.s enmniereial; elcrk 
to a wliolcKale druggist, siimplor to a tea-dealer, 
triLvelior to a tiilKieeo-maiinhietnrer, hnok- 
kvoiier to a fa-liimiiilile Wiwl-end tailor. He 


and both were honestly earned. He had a 
thousand a year as manager of the braiieh bank, 
but that was only a portion of his income. He 
speculated widely iind profitably. He had the 
revenue of a gentleman, and he lived like one, 
continuing to pay as keen attention to business 
as he did to plea.sure. At the eommeftcement 
of Ills career he was — notwithstanding a 
magnificent h.mdwriting and ability to pro- 
nounce his it's corvccUy— profovunUy ilUtesiite; 
but, like many other young men of the nine- 
teenth eentiirj’ (seventh decade), he had educated 
himself to a very fair inteilectuiil .status. He 
had taught himself French and German out of 
Ollendorff; had always utilized his aunnal 
holidays in continental trips: had made earofiil 


had done law- writiu.g: he had tried his hand 1 epitomes of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Jlrll; 
at .sehool-tcaiiiing: lie had made the round of ! and (Ihojnbera' ICdumtianal Course and the 
the provinces delivering locture.s in “ventila- I Penny Cyclopedia had done the ro.st. He read 


tiiun" of the features of a newly-formed Lif 
surance Company, Ili.s ihist important ri 
the world was his apltointmont a.s seereta. 


I the morning and evening newspapers very eare- 
I fully, and could hold his own iu any soeiety. 

I He went to the theatre, very frequently, and 


tire Company for Mauufaetiiriiig Lavender- I could talk about Shakspeare and about bur- 


water from Iri.sh Bog-peat. That led t< 


lesques. Ho had taken surreptitious lesson.s 


nection with the .foots Testimonial Committee from an in'tructres.s who tairght adults to dance 
(.foots wa.s a eotnmercial pliilanthr«|)i.st- wiio in twelve le.saons: and a three-guinea course at 
was testimonialized to the extent of ten thou- a Bronipton ridiug-school had enabled him to 
sand pounds as a reward for having made a bestride a livery-stable haek in Eotten Row 
fortune of half a million by ••amalgamating” without tumbling off. He had even been seen 
impecunious companies). Bubsequentlj he drivingamail phaetonin Piecadillyvery credit- 
lieeamc secretary to the Society for the Sup- j ably. Wherever he had learned the eharioteer'ss 
pression of .Snuff-toking; and was one of the ; aecomphshment I must eonfe.ss that I do not 
mo.st active promoters of the Anti- Pale Ale j know; Vmt technics have their intuitions, and 


Ijeague. The road to snece.ss was now open: 
for the ehuirnmu of the League haiipened to 
1)0 Harpic Wyndford, Esq., who was .said to he 
the son either of the Alarqnis of j\Iahigrowthie’.s 
bailiff or of his butler. When 11. Wyudford. 
Esq., promoted the .Eoliaa and Hyperborean 
Joint-stock Bank, and was appointed paid 
secretary thereof, what was more natural than 


j know; Imt technics have their intuitions, and 
j there are some men who do excellently well 
I that which they have never been taught to do. 

I . ITp to the age of thirty Surbiton P, Mellor 
I had remained a gay young bachelor, occupying, 

I since his prosperity had become a auhstuntiul 
I fact, an elegant .suite of chambers in Parliaajent 
I .Street, Westminster. In process of time it 
j occurred to him that his position demanded 


that, he should prefer to a confidential po.st | that ho should take a house, that the house in 
therein a young man whose shining c.apaeity ; question should be elegantly and expensively 
for husiriein he had fortunately discerned f I furnished, and that a wife would be a ver\ 
From ;i cashier in the chief otlicc Surbiton P. excellent .adjunct to the inansiou .'ind to the 
Alcllor speedily hecainc manager of the Prim- aniculikmfni in ((uestion. The houso was siion 
rose-hill brnrieh. There, the murder is all out found, and a handsome sum paid for a long; 

now, Jlr. .Mellor laid simply “got on" in the lease, with the ftculty of purchasing the free- 

world. Ho may not liave been uahamed of his hold when convenient. Nor wa.s there mucli 
'"• •'*■ ’’is early Rtruggle.s; hut where was difficulty in securing a wife as elegant and as 
lis alluding to them? No one expensive as the furniture of her defined home, 

a; what had he to answer? If a There is a curious section of soeietyih Eonddn 

odeii leg, or a great sear on his which seems to bear a close affinity to first-class 
aisitive people may conceive that, upholstery, first-ulas-s millinery and dresa-ixiaks 
gilt to inquire how he came by. ing, fii-st- class china, glass, and tahle-Iiiien, 
lut Surbiton Mellor was neither and dtners ii la Busse, sent in from the pastry- 
[leiiBioner nor Le Balafrfi. His cook’s. In this society are to he found nutobdrs 
is own, his money -was his own; of young ladies— comely, healthy, virtuouB, 
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aaoomplisiied, well- dressed, well -groomed — 

■ whom you have only to pick out, choose, and 
agree with the inanufauturer as to the terms of 
purchase, mid the article will he sent home with 
the promptitude and despatch expected in the 
delivery of a new brougham or a grand piano- 
foi-te. There ia the demand, and there is the 
supply to meet it. Tlie article is superfine, 
and fitted witli the newest improvements. No- 
thing i.s lacking— a big church-.sorvice, a haud- 
.some troua.sean, bride's-maids, brothel's, .sistera, 
a fatiier and: mother in law, and a distant 
relative in India, from whom the article ha.s 
e.xpectations. M'ith any appreciable amount 
of ready moncythe article bride is perhaps not 
always provided: but vast namliers of the 
Surbiton Mellor.sof the nineteenth eontiiry are 
perfectly well contented with the money they 
have themaclve.s made or are making, and will 
endure the ponnilo.s,snes.s of their spouses if 
they are pretty. The inaiuiger of the Triinrose- 
hill hriinuh bank, boin,g' bidden to a dinner, to 
1)0 fallowed by a earpot-dauce, at Mr. Harpie 
IVyndford’.s residence, Wimbledon Common, did 
there aud then fix his eye.s and affections upon 
Miss . Maude Fenton, youngest (and seventh) 
daughter of Captain Fenton, half- pay R.N. 
The young people being jjroperly introduced, 
it became transpiirently obvious to everybody 
in the partieiilar circle of society in whieh they 
moved, that Surbiton Jlcllor intended to pro- 
pose to Miss Fenton so .soon as ever be could 
in common decency pop tlie question. Tl»e 
girl Was as fully aware of this as her mother 
and her feminine eronies were. Tlie wedding 
breakfast and the wedding outfit mi.ght, with 
.scarcely any deviation from propriety, have 
been ordered within a fortnight after tliat din- 
ner and carpet- tlanee at Wimbledon. Through 
a proper respect forces convenances, the cmirt- 
ship was sproail over two or tlixee months; bnt 
during that period Surbiton Mellor wa.s very 
philosophically occuiiied in furnishing aud 
decorating his new house in Occidental Grove, 
and in looking after the building of his new 

■ brougham; wliile Mi.ss, on her part, yon may 
be .sure, did not lose her time. Yoting ladies 
who have been well brought up have an im- 

: mousity of things to do before they are mamed. 
There arc old lotter.s to burn, old scores to be 
settled, old “fooli-sh nonsenses” to be stifled — 
for ever. Le roi est mort; vine le rot! Ah, 
William the Conqueror; ah, Rudolph of Hap.s- 
hurg, yon think yourselves the founders of 
your lino; but there wore kings of hearts before 
you, and' the wedding breakfast often contains 
some eurious baked meats , which were served 
' at the funeral of yom- predecessor. 


The love-making was of the most conven- 
tional description. Kverything was done tliut 
should have been done; but nothing more, if 
Surbiton had anytlung to say. he wrote to his 
intended, and he wrote affectionately; but he 
was too busy a man to waste time in talking 
about heartiB and darts, or the sun, moon, ami 
.stars, or in indulging in vehcnieut deciamations 
concerning the fervour of a passion which' he 
knew full well would ere long be legitimately 
.gratified, liitfier absence or obstacles, jealousy 
or donbtj are essential a.s fuel in feeding that 
furnace in which real billet-doux are , cooked; 
love’s frcshe.st lioJiey iimst he liakon witli the 
hitter wsix of the comb to give a rest to the 
.sweetness; Cupid’s morning i'oll.s must he 
munched in .secret to he toothsome: and the 
ink witli which anionuis epistles are made 
•should bo diluted with stolen waters. Thus 
the finest love-letters o.xtant in the world are 
those written liy Hfiloise to Abelard, and by 
Mirabeau to Sojihie — lotteis ivhieh, by per-ous 
ill good society and who respected thoinselves, 
would never have been written at all. 

It was a mariatje de ramm, if yon will, this 
union between the piusporous bank manager 

1 t! c 1 1 tt\ 1 et i lie 1 If p ly captain’s 
daughter. For my part, I am content to 
maintaiii tliat it was a marriage of the nine- 
teen tli century (seventh decade), and not of a. 
tlircc-vnlnmo novel. Perhaps out of ten wed- 
dings whieli take place at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, not more than one has had the sliglitest 
tinge of romance in its preliminary courtship: 
and perhaps nine out of tlie alliances turn out 
well, and the tenth — the roinantie one — turns 
up some d.ay in Lord Penzance’s doloroiisi court. 
For .sound, o:irnc.st, and iuteiiso matrimonial 
h:itred, coniinond me, as a rule, to the parties 
in a love-match. Nor be so foolish as to 
assume that reason and calmness — and a little 
pro.sincsa maybe — are qualities at all iiicom. 
patible with conjugal love— the well-ordered 
respectahlo love whieh .siifliee.s to can.se a young 
mail and woman to pass thirty or forty years 
of married life without open ucandal and with- 

fainily,' and to ,go down at liwt to the gi-avc 
esteemed by all their rolativea and friends. 
Surbiton McIlor nurtured naturally saugiiine 
hopes that such would be his matrimonial 
course. Thore,wa.s no skeleton in his closet; 
ho was no Uarnes Nevveome; he had never 
compromised himself; he owed no more debts 
of love than he did debts of money; he was 
prepared to bo very fond of his wife, and bad 
already made up his mind that his eldest sou 
should bo christened .Surbiton. So in due 
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e'iur.“i‘ of time— the fiirui.shiug and decoration 
of the house sit Bayswatev heiiig Hati-shictorily 
eonipleted — Surbiton 1’. Modlur led Maude 
Matilda Wilholmina Fenton to thciiltar of St. 
Jsunc.H’B. Piccadilly, or St. George’s, Hsinover 
Square, I forget which; and the Rev. nsijazet 
Bergamor.te, M. A. , a.s.si.sted by the Rev. Artimr 
Gwynpliiinc, B.D. , joined them together in 
th(j hoiul.s of lifdy matrimony; and tliere were 
no cauls; anil the young ronjiVe spent their 
honeymoon in tlie Engsidinc, and found the 
bsith.s of St. Maurice full of the riio.sl delightful 
company. 

There Wits no inadne.s.s in the Mellor- Fenton 
fdliance— no love miulness, at Iea.sl. Surhiton 
wifi never trouldeil with the .slightest itpjiroach 
to jcalou.-.}' as reg.irdcd Ids wife. Ho knew 
very welt that, being in society and handsome 
and showy, .she must have admirers. 1 Ic would 
ii,s soon have thought of forbidding them to 
admire her as of covering up his liaudaome 
funiititre. or locking up his wino-cidlar. lie 
was an attentive liiistiand, hut not an uxorious 
one. Ho was eminently reasonable, always in 
the way when wanted, never inopportunely 
present. I believe that the iiian was realty 
and sincerely attached to his wife; that he had 
early discovered her one weak point, and that 
iter weakness was not of a nature to e.xcito any 
Othollo-Iilce suspicions on his part. 

Murder will out, I liave already had the 
honour to observe in these pages. ]jOt me make 
a clean breast of it as regards Mrs. .Surbiton 
Alellor's foible. The poor woman was de.spcr- 
utely extravagant; her proiligality in dre.ss was 
well-nigh inconceivable. When I liiiit that she 
thought nothing of giving 2.i guineas a pair 
for her stays, my lady readers will iinderstuiiil 
the scale of her siimiituary lavisimpss. Her 
expenditure in every oilier respect was on a 
cominonaurate scale. An extravagant person 
mustalw:iy.s be poorer than .a workhouse iianper 
At the beginuiug of the tifth year of lier wedded 
life Mrs. Kiirhiton Mellor was dc.sperately in 
debt, and was as dc.sperately dunned on every 

Was her liusband aware of her wejikne.ss, her 
folly, her madness? We shall see. 

It is difficult, for any person, man or woman, 
to go to tlio deuce financially, ivitliout some 
active and obliging AIephi.stophelcs to show 
the w.ay, raako it smooth for you, open the 
gates, clear the tolls and hridge.s, and do other 
friendly acts for yon, until you .are safclj’ 
lauded in the place whence Dante returned, 
hut whore Uurydice remained. Mrs. .Surbiton 
■Mellor's MephiBtophelc.s was a certain Madame 
Schumakers, a prodigious fat Dutchwoman 


from Amsterdam, and who looked well-nigh 
as solid and .suhstsmtial as the .Stadt Hui.s of 
the Batavian capital. .She was the mo.st mj's- 
terious of women, carrying jewelry of great 
value in a dirty market- basket, point-lace in 
her umbrella, and undertaking all kinds of 
cloudy tasks— from providing hilse plaits and 
rouge for ladies of quality to smuggling cigars 
ami scbieilani under her lalnolino on board the 
IloUevdam Btcamccs, She lived any where and, 
as it seemed, cveiTwhere — now- to be heard of 
at Brighton; now lurking about B;ith or Chel- 
tenham; now prowling about tlie corridors of 
the Grand IlOtcI, Paris; now sending in occult 
messages to ladies stopping at the Gnatres 
Saison.s at llomhourg, or attending the yetits 
levers of dnche.s.ses in Belgravia Square. I 
have met M;idame Schumakers myself in Ihe 
verandah of the (.,'ontiuontal Hotel, Saratoga, 
II.S., where she told me she was ‘‘fixing” 
ladie.s’ hair at a dollar per coiffure; and she 
lent me tliree sovereigns once to go down to 
the Derby, on condition that I left four pounds 
ten for Iier on tlie eusning Saturday at the bar 
of the Shoulder of Mutton, Lower Noveott 
Street, Lambeth Marsli. 

Poor Maude Matilda Wilhelmina had given 
herself up, body and soul, to this abdominous 
hug, this Witcii of Eudor qui avail pria du 
ventre. She was altogether in the Schumakers’ 
hands, who, besides providing her with iiumm- 
erable articles of finery, lent her money to pay 
.something on account to the fasliionable trades- 
[leoplo when tliey became disagreeably pressing 
for liie settlement of their little accounts. Of 
eonrsc the articles were supplied at e.xtravagant 
prices, and the loans advanced at exorbitant, 
rates of interest. Tlie woman was alway.s at 
Mrs. Mellor's elbow; she bad always something 
to .sell or .something to lend; until (as commonly 
happmis when you iiave dealings with Mejihis- 
topheles) .slie .suddenly announced one fine 
morning, at the very height of the season of 
186 — , that she would not advance another 
.sixpence or another poeket-handkerohief to her 
customer; and that unless she was forthwith 
paid the sum of one hundred pounds in cash, 
on account of her long outstanding claims, the 
amount of whicli, she declared, exceeded five 
hundred pounds, she would forthwith repair to 
the office of the branch of the AJoliaii and 
Hyperborean .Toint- stock Bank, and inform 
Surbiton P. Mdlor how matters stood; ‘‘an’ 
den,” said Madame Hcliumakers, in conclusion, 
“derc will po der duyvel’s dondeMhine ! " 

This threat happened to have been uttered 
on precisely the same morning which had 
■brought Mrs. Mellor by post a number of polite 
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lint most pressing inquiries from, among other 
.West-end tradesmen, Messrs. Tulle and Tab- 
ijinet of Regent Street, Messrs. Goer, Gauffer, 

: and Gigot of Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
find Madame Coraline of the Burlington Arcade 
—as to whether Mrs. Surbiton 1.’. Mollor would 
at once forward them cheques for the amounts 
as per margin, or wliethev they should instruet 
their solicitors to make application to Mr. 
Surbiton P. Mellor, The poor woman rvas in 
de.spair. She had spent her la.st quarter’s pin- 
money to the last farthing weeks before. Only 
five day.s previously her husband had presented 
her with a cheque for fifty pounds, “for the 
missionaries,'' a.s he joco.sely said. Alas! she 
had paid flve-and-forty pounds at once to the 
cannibals, and they were still hungering for 
her flesh and her blood. 

“ IIow am 1 to liml a liundred pounds?” .she 
cried desperately. "I could as easily find a 
hundred milliouH. I can’t give you a hundred 
pence: and if you speak to niy husband 1 .shall 
be utterly and entirely ruinei” 

“ Bah 1 ’ ’ replied the Dutchwoman ; ‘ ‘ fat vor 
yon druhhle yourself so modi, mein tear I It 
is easy onov. Do moneys is comeattcrful. 
You af your tiamonds, ” 

“My diamonds!” 

“Yes, suroly. Da peautiful tiamonds Mr. 
Mellor (de gind sheiitlomaus!) he pay you only 
last year, au’ gif you on your hoffday when 
yon vash dwenty-doo.” 

“But Mr. Mellor likes me to wear those 
diamonds He was looking at them ni my 
jewel-case only this morning, and admiring 
them; and I am to wear them this vciy niglit 
at the Prohdi plajcs.” | 

“Bah, I say agen. Fat a tear liddle stoopid 
lof of a laty you are! Dare is tiamonds and 
tiamonds. Bring me de hrilty liddle dings, 
and I vill ged deni match by vonr o’glock dls 
fory avternoon,: and I vill lent you vivdy bounds 
more,: and geep them in bledge, and lent you 
de odens vidi is baste, and your liov.spond he 
not know nefor one tain ding aboud de drick 
ve blay. Ah, ah! Hal” And Madame Sehii- 
makors took snuff like an ogress— if ogre-sse-s 
ever took .snuff, which I hclieve, they did. 

What was the wretched Maude Matilda 
Wilhelmina to do? What but bow dmvn be- 
fore the demon and obey her? This interview, 

I may observe, took place about noon in the 
upper room of a house in Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, where Madame Scliumakor.s, 
trading under the name of Van Troinp, De 
Ruytor, and Co., announced herself, with her 
partner and tlie eomiiany, to be dealers in 
articles of vertn. Her victim took a four- 


wheeler. This time -she did not haggle with 
the cabman; for she had purposely left her 
house on foot, and hastened liack to Gallipoli 
Villa. She rushed up-stair-s to her bedroom, 
keeping the cab at the door'; and ah hour 
afterwards Madame Sehumakers, alias Van 
Tronip, aims De Ituytcr, alias Co., was in 
possession of Mus. Mellou’s Diamonds. 

Now these diamonds, the birtli-day present 
of Surbiton P. Mellor, Esq. , and which had 
cost at Messrs. Hancoek's no les.s a sum than 
seven hundred .and fifty pounds, consisted of a 
necklace, two bracelets, a locket, a spray for 
the hair, and a pair of ear-rings, all in liril- 
liants of the purest witter. They were to bo, 
held in pledge liy Madame Schunuiker.s li.ir the 
sum of four liuudred pounds, which she alleged 
to be due to her, and wore to lie rc.storu(l to 
Mrs. Mellor on the payment of four hniidrad 
and fifty pounds; the balance being advanced 
to that demented woman in cash, and Madame 
Sehuinakers vmry gonoi’ously oiiargiiig nothing 
at all for interest. Meanwhile Mrs. Mellor 
took borne a morocco-casc, containing a suite 
of diamonds, w'hich certainly appeared to be 
the exact counterpart of her real gems; and in 
this suite .she attended, as previously arranged, 
the performance of the- French plays ■with her 
attached husliand, and was infinitely admired 
for the splendour of her parare. 
j A few evenings afterwards — ^thoy were to 
I dine at homo and alone — Mr. Mellor was, 

I contrary to his established habits, fully three- 
I qiiarfers of an hour late. When he did come, 
it was in a state of great disorder, and with a 
pale and di.sturlied eouiiteimuce. For a long 
time he remained silent, and the dinner was 
sent down imtasled. Then he hastily swal- 
lowed a glass of sherry; and after pacing the 
room for some time, thus addressed himself to 
speech; 

“ Mall” — this was her petit nom — “ I have 
some terrible news to tell you.” 

,She turned pale, and felt ready to swoon; 
she thought for a moment that the bank liad 
broken. It was not that, however, but, so fur 
as her husband was eoiieerned, even :i worse 
calamity. He explained that he hud recently 
embarked in very hti'/avdous speculations, and 
that those spceulatioiia had proved uniiieky. 
He was, he said, on the very verge and brink 
of ruin. He had embezzled a largo amount of 
the funds of the bank, and an investig.atinn— 
which might take place at any moment — ivonid 
inevitably lc:«l to his arrest on a eriminal 
charge. He hud raised money, he .said, on all 
his available property. There was a bill of 
sale on the fine furniture in Gallipoli Villa, 
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tlie R'iisc of tlio lioiiso iv!i3 iniii'tgagc<l; liut he i 
HtiU laoked four lumdreil poundij to couiiilcto 
the defieietioy in liiss jitccinute. 

' 'Four himiifcrl jioimds," heoouoludeil. would 
save liie, or at. loasl give me rime to turn my- 
self i-oujid. 'I'lierc are f lio»e diiiniondK of yiiursi, 
Mali. ] giivo Kfivoii Imiidred .md tifty pounds 
for them, and surely they ought to he good for 
tour hundred. .\! all. my own deartrue wife, you 
must lot me lurvo thoso diamonds, and we nm.st 
paivii them. It griBve.s me to the heart to do 
so, for you looked superh in them ka-st night.” 

She idii.slied, turned pale, .stammered,. ociiii- 
Yooiittd, asked what the world would .say, and. 
whet, her there were no other means oif tiding 
over the dlliicully. She was told tlmt there 
were none; and as for the world, lior Intshand 
cried out pas.si<Miatoly that it might say wlmt 
it liked, and ao hang. .She offered him all her 
other trinkets; ho told her tVcsdainfiifly that, 

, altogctiior, they would not fetch a huinlred 
pounds, and that he must hare the diamonds. 
She said faintly that aim could not let him 
iuive them. He stared at her fur some moments 
in hkink amazement; and then, pas.sing from 
entreaty to (.-oinmaud, in.si.'ted on having the 
Jewels forthwith; adding that, if she did not 
instantly obey him, he would take them from 
,.lior by force. Sick with terror and appi-ehcu- 
•siou of discovery, the wretched woman wont u)!- 
8tair,s and returning, brought the morocco-ease, 
and laid ittrcmhlingly on the dining-room fahle. 
He opened the and sarcastically admired 
the sheen and sparkle of the gem.s. Then he 
told her that early the ne.\t morning they must 
he taken, to the pawnbrokers: but that she 
should go wi th him, and assure herself that lie 
had been telling the truth. She remembered 
the falsity of the stones, and the marrow in i 
her spine turned cold. ■ 

sifter a niglit spent in infinite and sleepless 
wretchedness, the cheerless morning e.inie; and 
Mr. and Jfrs, McIIor drove in their elegant . 
brougham down, to Beaufort Buildings, Strand, i 
at the comer of ivhieh, at the time of which I 
speak, was the well-known pawnhrokUig estab- I 
lislimout of Mr. Amos .Scantlclierry. They j 
entereil tiie “private otTn-e,” in which loans of ' 
too much importanec to he discussed in the I 
vulgar ho-ves whore the poor pawned their 
clothes were negotiated, and the diamonds 
wei-e submitted to Jtr. Amos .Scimtlehcrry, 
wiic) was i-epnted to lie one of the best judges 
of precious .stoiie.s in Europe. That gentleman 
examined Mrs. Jlcllov’s “diamondsi" minntely, 
weighed and tested them, and did not hesitate 
for the moment in advancing on them the sum 
requited — four hundred pounds sterling. He 


paid over the amount at once in crisp bank- 
notes, and a bond for tlic loan, a1i a rate of 
interest iigreed upon, was nmilc out. . 'i'his 
document Mr. Mellor handed to his wife, tell- 
ing her sardoniciilly, that she might very soon 
redeem her finery if .she would only practise a 
little economy for a time. He seemed to have 
become a very different personage from the 
Surbiton P. Mellor of the day before ye.sterday, 
and. of the four happy years of their married 
life. At tlm pawnbroker's door he handed Imr 
into her brougham, and .saying that he had an 
engagement in the city, left her. 

She went home half- distracted, in the 
course of a few hours she was certain ilic 
spurioits nature of the gems nuist he dis- 
eovered, and her husband would he prosecuted 
for fraud. IVliat was .she to do? Why had 
she not told liim the trutli in. the first instance? 
He would not have killed her, had she confesse;! 
that her real diamonds were in tins custody of 
Madame Hi-hmnakcrs. But tlicn tho.so em-* 
hezzled funds helouging to the bank, and the 
awful peril he was in? It wa.s loo late, and 
something must be done. She sat for hours 
revolving in her mind scheme after scheme, 
but none seemed practicable. At length, with 
.shame and horror ami ghastly loathing, she hit 
upon one which appeared feasible. She could 
borrow eight hundred pounds; somebody had 
told her so over and over again. Wliy had she 
not gone to him when tlie hag .Sehuinakera 
pre-sed her? Because she was afraid and 
ashamed. But the worst was come now, and 
she must brave it. 

Somebody lived in very grand style in the 
Albany — and in very grand stylo too — and 
was highly curled, oiled, ringed, chained, 
pinned, and locketed. Somebody’s name was 
Mo.s8by-— Mr. Algernon Mo.ssby; and some- 
body else — by whom may he meant everybody 
or anybody — declared that the name of Alger- 
non Afos-shy wa.s only an eleg.mt paraphrase of 
the less aristocratic appellation of Abraham 
AIose.s. Mr. Alossby was a frequent visitor at 
Gallipoli Yilla; Mr, AIOii.sby had hQr.so.s and 
can-iages and a yacht; Mr. ilo.ssby ivas a guy 
man, a fa.shionaldo man; and Mr. M,os.shy 
admired Airs, Surbiton P. Alellor. to distrac- 
tion, and had frequently insimiated that not 
only was his heart laid at her feet, but that hi.s 
purse was at her coinnmnd. 

She had been a good and true wife to her 
husband, and liad never given the oily,, im- 
pudent, much bejewelled .Tew any undue ; 
encouragement. She was determined to .give 
him none now, dire a.s was lier extremity. 
She went nevertheless to his. chambers, in the 
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Albany witliin an liour after leaving Mr. Scan- 
tleberry’.-^ eatablisLinent; and she fell on her 
kneos before Mr. Algernon Mossby, and be- 
sought him to save her from otter ruin and de- 
struction. Jlr. Mo.ssby behaved with thorough 
gallantry. He admitted that eight hundred 
pounds was a very large sum, but he thought, 
ho aaid, that he could at once oblige her with 
a cheque for the amount. For all security he 
merely required her note of hand, payable on 
demand fur the Hum of eight hundred pounds 
and; for “ value received.” 

“ That is enough, my dear Mrs. Mellor,” 
aaid Mr. Algemou Mosaby, as he handed her 
the olieque and locked up the promisaoiy note 
in his cash-box. “ 1 ^YiU make luy demand 
ail in good time. That little scrap of writing 
is quite .sufficient to ruin ynnr reputation if 
produced: and I have no donht,that eve I pro- 
duce it wo shall have arrived at a very .satisfac- 
tory uiider.itauding. Allow me to conduct you 
to the door: the staircase is mthcr dark.” 

Half-distraught she hastened to Mr. Seantle- 
berry's, stopping on her way at the bank to 
get the cheque cashed. She had still the fifty 
pounds which the Dutchwoman had advanced 
to her on the previous day; and with the oiglit 
hundred lent to liev by Mr. Algernon Mossby, 
.she felt that one great peril was at least .siir- 
niuiinted. Mr. Scantlebony .scemetl .somewhat 
surprised to see her; but on her producing the 
loan-bond and the requisite money, handed 
' her over tlie diamonds. She luuTied then to 
M adame SeVuimakers in Foley Street, who was 
delighted to see her; the more so, slie .said, as 
she was .starting for Botterdam that very even- 
ing, To her Mrs. Mellor handed the sum of 
four lumilrod and fifty pounds, and received 
her jeivel-casD and her own diamoiwls. Now 
she iblt relieved. She would Imsten hack to 
Mr. Hoantleherry's, re-pawn her iliamond.s, and 
then give Mosaby buck half his money. Ho 
would sutely wait for the vest. It was four in 
the afternoon ere she reached Be.anfort Bnild- 
iugs. and in a few half-incoherent words ex- 
plained that, through unforeseen events, she 
wa-s conipolled to renew the transaction of the 
previou.s day. The pawnbroker bowed, observed 
that such things frcqviently happened in tlio 
way of l)iiBiiiess, and proceeded to examine the 
jewels — merely; he observed, as a m.atter of 
form. Mrs, Mellor felt perfectly .at ease as he 
weighed and te.sted them; in this, at least, 
there was no fraud, she thought. 

Suddenly the pawnbroker fixed upon her 
a searching glance. 

" Tlioso are not the stone.s you brought me 
yesterday; madam,” he said. ‘ 


“At all events,” Mrs, Mellor (altered oat, 
“they are my own jewels, and fully worth the 
.sum I ask upon them.” 

“I only know,” replied Mr. Seanticbeny, 
very slnwlj' and deliherately, and handing her 
back her “diamonds,” “that tlie stones you 
brought me yesterday were genuine, and of 
gi'oat value— and that tiio.so are rAtsu.” 

“False!” 

“False, madam; you may take tliem to any 
lapidary — to any judge of precious stones in 
London, and he will tell you that they are not 
worth ten pounds. There has been some very 
ugly mistake here.” And with u low bow Mr. 
SciintlebeiTV retired into his hack office. 

She found Ucr.sclf, she knew not how, in the 
street. She was now utterly, entirely ruined. 
She had no di;mioiuI.s at all, either in pledge 
I or in her owu possession; and the accursed Mr. 

I Algernon iVIossby of the Alb/iiiy Iield lior note 
I of Jiand for eight liiuidred pounds “for value 
j received.” She w'ould go home, she thought, 
i and kill herself. 

I "No, my darling,” said Surbiton P. Mellor 
. that nigiit, when she had thrown herself at his 
feet, and with inihsionato tears and outcries 
coufessed all; “you are wot ruined; no harm 
has eoine to you at all, or to me either, for the 
nmtter of that. I have merely been reading 
you a little lesson, to cure you of your one 
fault — extravagance. The diamonds I gave 
you on your birthday rvero fahso. I knew that, 
sooner or later, they would come into ilia pos- 
session of that l)>iteh beldame Sc,Iinmakor.s; I 
found the hag out, and took lier into my pay; 

I intrusted to her the real diamonds, W'lucli she 
gave yon as imitation ones. They were the 
real .stones we pawned, and tlio sham ones 
which you afterwards vainly endeavoured to 
pledge. As to Mr. Algernon Mossby, ho is 
my very good friend and agent to command. 
Hero is your note of hand; and it may relieve 
your mind to know, that I was concealed in 
the next room throughout your interview witli 
that obliging gentleman in the Albany. He 
will come no more to this house, and he lias 
five hundred good reasons for holding liis 
tongue. Now, then, come and give me a kiss, 
and to-morrow morning I’ll give you your real 
diamonds and your sham ones too. Only, 
under any' eircumstaiices, don’t take either tlie 
genuine or the spurious ones to Foley Street; 
to Beaufort Buildings, or to the Albany.” 

The cum was efflcacions and complete. Mrs. 
Surbiton P. Mellor has since made considerable 
additions to her jewel-case; hut she has ceased 
to raise money either on the hypothecatiou 
I of her personal effects or on notes of hand. 
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HOMl': AT LAST. 

cunie and sit 
si<Ii! me in the bay 
viiidew— viiby-lit 
le last gleams ef the day. 
in crimsnu tlu’ougli and through, 
le h-Attleiuents of vai«wv, 
hove tiiein, in the blue, 
liglits bis tiny tapei-. 
ihe rook flics weatwiird, darling, 

liisky elmida tlie starling 
ig to the willow hod. 
i the lakes ot ini.st, that lio 
leey in tile fields below, 

lid rest at lengtli liavo eorue, 
day’s long toil is past; 
ih heart i.s whisporiug ‘‘Home— 
tlast!” 

n your great giny eyes 
6 the long-represt 
ihoae earnest look denies 
■night each heart’s at rest, 
long years ,ago you parted— 

uul strong and hopeful-hearted — 
would not long bo gone.” 
long years have lingered hy ; 
and strength, and hope leave fled, 
leath an Indian sky 
1 liinh and whitens head ; 
faith has never faltered, 

I! nohlo hoai’t lias spared; 
lY, be ia sadly altered— 
rites mo. Be prepared ! 
lews— good news! He says— 
Hurried note and short— 

1 ship, ere many days, 
anchored safe in port. 

I !— soon, dear, will he come— 

5W days will (ly so fast; 

I’s aomirig, Mary Home— 
tlast. 


ids !— yet strangely fit! 
ael leagues away, 
abin, ruby-lit 
l.ist gleams of the day, 
id still the loved one lies; 
ear of joy or soitow 
iseal those heavy eyes — ■ 
ill one to no to-raorow. 


That no earthly tongue mu 
And a sweet smile seems ti 
Seems to hover on the lip, 
As the shadows come and i 
With the motion of the sh 
Ile.st and peace at lengtli h 
Best and peace liow deep a 
Weary wanderer —truly H 
Uoiiie at bust. 


.STANZAS, 

Tlicre is a tuiigiio in every 1 
A voice in every rill! 

A voice that .speaUeth every 
111 flood and fire, through et 
A tongue that's never stil 

'Tis the Oioat Spirit, wide i 
Tlivough everything we ss 
Th.at with our spirits comm 
Of tilings mysterious— Life 
Time and Eternity, 

I see Him in the blazing su; 

And in the tliunder-douc 
I hear Him in the mighty r. 
That rusheth through the fi 
Wlien winds are piping Ic 

1 see Him, hoar Him, every 
In all things— darkiies.s, 1 
Silence, and sound ; but, nu 
When slumber's duslcy curt 
At the dead hour of nigh! 

1 feel Him in the silent dev 
By grateful earth hotraye 
I feel Him in the gentle she 
The soft south wind, the hr 
The sunshine, and the slu 

And yet (ungrateful that I 
I’ve turned in sullen moo 
Brom all these things when 
When the great whole was i 
That they wore “very go 

My sadness on the loveliest 
Fell like unwholesome de 
The darkness tliat oiicompai 
The gloom I felt so palpabl; 
Mine own dark spirit thn 
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Yet He was patient— slow to wrath, 

Tliough every day provoked 
By selfish, pining disuoiitent, 

Acoeptance cold or negligent. 

And promises revoked. 

And still the same rich feast was spread 
For ray insensate heart, — 

Not always so — I woke again, 

To join Creation’s rajiturous str.ain, 

“ O Lord, how good Thou art ! ” 

The clond-s drew up, the shadows fled. 

The glorioits sun broke out, 

And love, and hoiie, and gratitude 
DiapeU’d that miserable mood 
Of darkness and of doubt. 

Cahouse Bowers Soctiiey. 


THE nUSTIG WREATH. I 

liVTary RussbU Mitford, bom .it Alvesfoni, Hanii)- I 
aliiro, 18th Deoamtav, 1786; (Hod at SivaUn'vfleld, near 
lieiidfng, 10th .Jamuiry, 1855. The extravugiMajo of her 
father, Dr. Mitford, dieaiiiatod a conslderahle fortune 
svhioh lier mother had tKtsaeased, and also mado awav 
with £20,000 wliich Miss Mitford, at the age often, had 
obtained as a prize in a lottery. It was the pecmiiary 
diihoultiea of her family which enggested to her tlie 
idea of antliorship as a profession, and in 1808 she began 
her literary (Career with a volume of Jfi.wrh«aetnw Feasr, 

tiro (imrlerl!/. In the smiwsodiiig year aho made 'a more 
ambitions vontiivo, and issued Chriatina, or the Muiil 
nf the Hitulh Sms, a narrative poem fonnded on tho 
rojnautio imiidents which followed tho mutiny of the 
Ilm&vty. Her genius and persevering energy aohioved 
the groiitest ttuoceas in poetry, drama, and fiotion. Of 
iier plays the most notable are, Julian, a, Tragaly, first 
porfornied in id'iO with Macready in tho part of hero; 
Tim .Poscari, a Tnigedi/, IS'.’C ; llienii, 1S2S ; and Charier 
llu! First, But of all her works tho most widely appre- 
ciated in Our Village : SI, ■etches o/ Sural Chant ehr mid 
Semauj. Tlie first of these sketches .appeared in the 
fiuifp’sJfnpnziw, 1819; tiiey were snlweqnentlycolleotcd, 
and with tho additions made to them from year to year 
formed five voluuios — the first liavhig boon published 
in 1824, tho last in 1852. In the Nocke, Cliristopher 
North speaks of Miss Mitford .as “that charming 
painter of rural life ; ’’ and the Shepherd says, “ Oh, air, 
but that leddy has a fine and bauld liand, eitiior at a 
sketcli or fiiiislied picture.” Her IkcoUectiona of « 
iiterar!/ life (1862) form a work full of useful menio- 
raiidaaboutbooks, places, and people. Bentley and Son 
have recently published in three volumes a Ufe of Miss I 
Mitford, "told by herself in letters to her friends.” It 
in edited by the llov. A, fi. L'Estrango, .md has an 
introductory memoir by the late Rev. William Harness, 

I had tnkeu refuge in a h.irve, si, -field belong- 
ing to ray good neighbour, Fanner Croawell; 
a beautiful child lay on the ground, at some 


little distance, whilst a young girl, resting 
from the labour of reaping, was twisting a rustic 
wreath— enamelled corri-tlowers, brilliant pop- 
pies, snow-white lily-bines, and light fragile 
harebells, mingled with tnfta of tlie riche.st 
wheat-ears — around its hat, 

I There was .something in the tender youth- 
fulness of these two innocent creatures, in the 
pretty, though somewhat fantastic, occupation 
of the girl, the fre.sh wild flowers, the ripe aud 
swelling com, that harmonized with the season 
and the hour, and conjured up moiuorics of 
“ Dis and Proserpine," and of .all that is 
gorgeou.s and graceful in old mythology — of 
the lovely Eavinia of our own poet, and of 
that finest pa.stoi’al in the world, the far lovelier 
Ruth. But these 1'aiicifnl associations soon 
vanished boforo the real sympathy excited by 
the actors of the scone, both of whom were 
known to me, and bolli ob,jeots of a sincere 
and lively intere.st. 

The young girl, Dora Creswoll, was the 
orphan niece of one of the wealthiest yeomen 
in our jiart of the work), the only child of his 
only brother; and, having lost both her parents 
whilst still an infant, had been reared by her 
widowed uncle as fondly and carefully as his 
own son Walter. He said that he loved her 
quite as well, perhap.s he loved her better; 
for, although it were impossible for a father 
not to be proud of the hold, handsome youth, 
who at eighteen had a man’s strength and a 
man’s stature, was the hc,st ringer, the best 
cricketer, and the best shot in the county, yet 
the fair Dora, who, nearly ten years younger, 
was at once hia handmaid, his housekeeper, 
his plaything, .and his companion, was evi- 
dently the very apple of his eye. Our good 
farmer vaunted her accompii.shment.s, a.s men 
of his class are wont to boast of a high-bred 
liorse or a favourite grayhound. , She uouhl 
make a shirt and a pudding, darn stooldngs, 
rear poultry, keep iiccounts, and read the news- 
paper: was a.s famous for gooseberry wine as 
Mrs. Primro.se, aud could compound a .sylluhub 
with any dairy-woman in the county. There 
was not such a handy little creature anywhere; 
so thoughtful and trusty about the hou.se, and 
yet, out of doors, as gay as a lark, aud as wild 
iis the wind — nobody was like hia Dora. Ho 
said and .so thought Farmer Oroswoll ; and, 
before Dora was ten years old, he had ro.solved 
that, in due time, she should marry his son 
I Walter, and had informed both parties of his 
I iutontiou. 

[ Now, Parmer CreRweH’s intentions were well 
known to he os unchangeable as the laws of 
I the Aledes and Persians. He was a fair spoci- 
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men •if'nu I’ll,";!!-.!! vcumaii, a tall, si|Uai-t!-biiiU, 
museular iiiiin, .-t'liit and autive, with a reso- 
lute eomiteiiauee, a keen eye, and an intelli- 
gent Miiile: kit temiier was boisterous and 
iraseible, generous and kind to those whom he 
lo\ed, imt ([uielv to take olleiire, and slow to 
nardoii, c.vi.eitiiig and exaeting iinplieit obe- 
dienee from all about him. With all Dora's 
gouii gifts, the sweet and yielding nature of 
the gentle and siil)niissiv-e little girl was un- 
doubtedly the ehief cause of her uncle's par- 
tiality. Alwve all, he was obstinate in the 
very liiglust degree, had never been known to 
yield it l»oint or c!ian,go a resolution ; and the 
fault Wits the more inveterate because he called 
it firmness, and aceotmted it a virtue. For 
tlm rest, ho nils a jjerson of excolleiil in-inciple 
and perfect iutosrity ; elear-headed, prudent, 
and siigacions ; fond of agrienltural experi- 
ments, and purstiiiig them cautiously and siie- 
ees,sfully; a good farmer, and a good man. 

His sou, Walter, who was, in person, a 
handsome likeness of his father, resembled 
him also in many jioint-s of ehameter; was 
eiltially obstinate, and f;ir more fiery, hot, and 
bold. He loved his pretty eousin much as he 
would have loveil a favourite si.ster, and might, 
very po.ssibly, if lot alone, have liceomo at- 
fciehed to her as his father wished; but to be 
dictated to, to be tdiained down to a distant 
engagement ; to hold himself hound to a mere 
child — the very idea wa-- tilisurd — and re- 
straining, with diftieiilty, an abrupt denial, 
he walked down into the village, preilisposod, 
Out of sheer contradiction, to fall in love with 
the first young woman who should come in his 
Way— .and he did fall in love accordingly. 

Mary Hay, the object of his ill-fnted passion, 

: wiw the daughter of the respectable mktresa 
of a small endowed school at the other side of 
the piiri.sh, She was a delicate, iutoroating 
orcatiire, with a slight drooping figure, and a 
fnir, downcast face like a .snow-drop, forming 
such a contrast with, her gay and gallant 
wooer, as Love, in his vagaries, is often pleased 
to bring together. Tile courtship was secret 
and tedious, and prolonged from montlrs to 
years ; for Mary shrank from the painful con- 
test rvhich she knew that an avowal of their 
attachment would occasion. At length her 
nrother died, and, deprived of a home and 
maintenance, she reluctantly consented to a 
private marriage. An immediate discovery 
ensued, and was followed hy all the evils, and 
more than all, that her worst fears- hod anti- 
cipated; Her huBhand was turned finia- the 
bouse of his father, and, in less than three 
months, his death, by an intlammatory fever. 


I left her a desolate and penniless widow, tin- 
1 owned and niias-sisted Ijy the .-iteni )i:ii'oui, on 
i fl'hose unrelenting temper neither the tleath ot 
! his son nor the birth of his grandson seemed 
I to make ihesUghte.st impression. But for the 
general sympathy excited by the deplorable 
■situation, and blameless deportment, of the 
widowed bride, she and her infant iiiii-l liave 
taken refuge in the workhouse. The whole 
neighbourhood was zealous to relieve and to 
serve them ; hut tlieirmost liberal beuefactre.ss, 
their most devoted friend, was poor Dora, 
Considering her uncle's partiality to herself as 
the primary cause of all this misery, she felt 
like a guilty <Tcatnre ; and i-a-iing oil' at oiu-e 
her luitivc timidity and habitual sHl)rui.saioTL. 
.she had repeatedly braved his anger by the 
most earnest supplications for mercy and for 
pardon ; and wlicu this proved unavailing, she 
tried to mitigate their distresses hy all the 
assi.stance that her small means would admit. 
Every shilling of her pocket-money she ex- 
pended on her dear cousins : worked for them, 
(logged for them, and transferred to tlicni every 
present that was made to herself, from the 
■silk frock to a penny tartlet. Everything that 
was her own she gave, hut iiotliiiig of her 
imelc's ; for, though sorely tempted to transfer 
some of the plenty around her to those whose 
claim seemed so just, and whose need vvas so 
nrgout, Dora felt that she was trusted, and 
that she must prove herself trustworthy. 

Such wa-s the posture of aflairs at the tinie 
of my encounter with Dora and little Walter 
in the harvest field; the rest will bo best told 
in the course of our dialogue; — 

“ And .so, madam, I ennnot bear to see my 
dear eousin Mary so .sick and so melancholy ; 
and the dear, dear child, that a king might be 
proud of — only look at him!” exeluinied Dora, 
interrupting herself, as tlio beautiful child, 
silting on the ground, in all the placid dignity 
of infanoy, looked up at me, and smiled in my 
face. “Only look at him I” continued she. 
“and think of that dear boy and his dear 
inotber living on. ehnrity, and tliey my nnelc’.s 
lawful lieirs, whilst 1, tiuit have no right 
whatsoever, no claim, none at all, I that, oom- 
pared to them, am but a far-ofl' kinswoman, 
the mere creature of his bounty, should revel 
in comfort and in plenty, and they starving! 
I cannot hear it, and I will not. And then 
the wrong that he is doing himself; he that is 
really so good and kind, to be called a hard- 
hearted tyrant by the wliole counti-y aide. 
And he is unhappy himself, too ; 1. know that 
he 18 . So tired as ho comes home, he will 
walk about his room half the nightj and often, 


at mcal-tlmea, he will drop his knife and fork, 
:iud riijrli so lieavUy. Ho may turn mo out of 
doors, MS Jio tlireatened ; or, what is worse,, call 
mo ungrateful or undutiful, but he shall see 
thia boy.” 

“ Tic never has seen him, then? anil that is 
why you are tricking him out so prettily?” 

••Yes, ma’am. iMiml what I told you, 
Walter : luid hold up your hat, and say what 
I bid you,” 

“Gan-papa’a towers!'' stammered the pretty 
l)oy, in ids sweet cliiidisli voice, the first word.s 
that I had ever lieard him speak. 

Gritnd-papa's llowers!” said his zealous 
preceptress. 

“Oau-papa’s ftnver, a!” echoed the boy. 

‘'.Shall : you take the child to the house, 
Dora?” asked I. 

“No, ma'am; t look for my uncle here every 
minute, and I his is the lie.st place to ask a 
favour in, for the very sight of the great crop 
puts him in good humour; not so much on 
account of the profits, but because the land 
never bore haif so mueli before, and it’s all 
owing to bis management in dressing and drill- 
ing. I came reaping hero to-day on purpose 
to please him; for though he Bay.s he doe.s not 
wi-sh me to work in the fields, I know he likes 
it ; and here he shall see little Walter. Do 
you think he can, resist him, ma’am?” con- 
tinued Dora, leaning over her infant cousin 
with the grace and fondness of a young Ma- 
donna; “do you think lie can rasist him, poor 
cliild, so helplcs.s, nn haimlcss ; hi.s own blood 
too, and HO like his father? No Iieart could 
be hard enough to hold out, and I am sure 
that his will not. Only,” — ^pursued Dora, re- 
in p.sing into lier girlish tone and attitude, as 
a cold fear cros.sed lier enthusiastic hope— 
“only r in half afraid that Walter will cry. 
It’s strange, when one wants anything to he- 
liave particttUvrly well, how sure it is to lie 
naughty ; iny pefa especially. I remomber 
when my I,ady Countess came on pmiiose to 
see our white peacock that we got in a present 
from India, the olistinate bird ran away behind 
a bean-stack, and would not spread his train, 
to show the dead white spots on his glossy 
white feathers, all we could do. Her ladyship 
was (|iiite angry. And my red and yellow 
Marvel of I'eru, wliieh used to blow at four in 
the afternoon as regular as the clock struck, 
was not open at five the other day' when dear 
Mi.s.s Julia came to paint it, tliough the sun 
was shining as bright as it does now. If 
Walter should scre.im and cry, for my nncic 
does Boraetiine.s look so .stern — and then it’s 
Saturday, and lie lias such a hewdi If the 


child should be frightened! .Bo sure, Walter, 
that you don’t cry!” said Dora in great alarm. 

“Gan-papa’s fowere!” replied the smiling 
boy, holding up his hat; and his young pvt)- 
teetress was comforted. 

At this moment the farmer was heard 
whistling to his dog in a neighhouring flohl ; 
and, fearful that my presence might injure 
the cause, I departed, my thoughts full of the 
noble little girl and tier geiioroiis purpose. 

1 Iiad promiiioil to call the next afternoon 
to learn her success ; and passing the harve.st- 
field in riiy way, found a group assembled 
therc wliieli instantly di,ssipatod my anxiety. 
Un the very spot where we had parted, I saw 
the good farmer liimsolf, in his Sunday-elotiies, 
to.ssing little Walter in the air; the child 
laughing and screaming with delight, and his 
grandfather apparently quite as much delighted 
as himself ; a pale, slender young woman, in 
deep mourning, stood looking at their gambols 
with an air of intense thankfulness.; and Dora; 
the cause and the sharer of all this happiness, 
was loitering liehind, playing with the flowers 
in Walter’s hat, which she was holding in her 
liand. Catching my eye, the sweet girl came 
to me imstantly. 

“ I see how it is, my dear Dora, and I give 
you joy, from the bottom of my heart. 

“ Little Walter behaved well, thou?” 

“Oh, he behaved like an ongell” 

“Did he say Qan-papa’s fewer.-!?” 

“ Nobody spoke a word. The moment the 
child took off Ilia liat and looked up, the truth 
seemed to flash on my uncle and to melt his 
lieart at once; the boy is so like his father. 
He knew him instantly, and caught him up in 
hi.s arm.s and hugged him, just as he is hug- 
ging him now.” 

“And the beard, Dora?” 

“ Why, that seemed to take the child’s fancy : 
he put up his little hands and stroked it ; and 
laughed in his grandfather’s face, and flung 
ills clinbhy arms round Ida neck, and held out 
his sweet mouth to be kissed; — and. oh! how 
my uncle did kiss him! I thought he vvonld 
never have done; and then he sat down on a 
wheat-sheaf and cried ; and I cried too. Tory 
strange, that one should cry for liappiness!” 
added Dora, as .some large drop, 9 fell on the 
rustic wi-eath which she was adjusting round 
Walter’s hat; “ vei'y strange,” repeated she, 
looking up, svith a bright smile, and brushing 
away the tears from her rosy cheeks, with a 
bunch of corn-fiowors— “ very strange that 1 
shonid cry when I am the happiest creature 
alive ; for Mary and Walter are to live with us ; 
and my dear uncle, instead of being angry 
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no, aays that ho loves me botter tha 
How vei'v strange it i-s," said Dora, i 
ITS poured down faster and Eiister, “thi 


Hail forced liLm from a li 

And iilied the lievcratfo 1 
Tlial fired Ida Highland I 
And Jiughaiid sent her in 
1i\Tio taught those sires o 


WVDMIKO. 


: iMlloohs rolling from tho nionntaiii bay, , 
Iona aopulohral oairn niion tho moor, 

1 distant isles that hear tha hmd Corbieohtan • 


I whirlpool of the WeBtern Hebrides. 
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SCFIOOL FRIENDSHIP. 

Colonui luid Mrti. Nightingale re.side in 
Alhemarle Street, The eolonel’a movements 
may be said to form the two sides of an obtuse- 
ingled triangle: that is to say, he rides . into 
Hyde Park before dinner, and to the Opera- 
house inthe Ilaymarket after it. Mrs. Night- 
ingale reads the English poets: she possesses 
them all neatly bound, placed upon a species 
of literary dumb-waiter. When tired of Sir 
Walter Scott, she has only to give her satin- 
wood machine a jerk, and Cain a Mysterg 
tumbles into her lap. About two-and-thirty 
yeans ago, .lack Nightingale (as he was then 
called) quitted Westminster School. Hi.s moat 
inti mate crony at that establishment wasOeorge 
Withers, a fair rouad-faeed hoy with flaxen 
hair. Ohi ffonoral Nightingale, .Jack’s father, 
used to call liim “ the sweet little chernb," 
partly with reference to the ehubby-eheeked 
oi'ntitnante of old tomh-stonea, and partly to 
Dibdin'.s oelel)rated ballad, which introduces 
that hodile-sa personage at the close of every 
stanza. The cherub would often aceomijany 
young Nightingale to dine with the fiencral, 
in Hertford Street, May Pair. Upon these 
occasions, the latter would take upon him to 
cross-examme hia visitant in Latin. The 
general seldom advanced into the Roman ter- 
ritories beyond "Mars, Bacchus, Apollo,’’ but 
ho continued, neverthele8.s, to make Ueoige 
Witiiei’s sit very uneasy upon his chair, lie 
that as it may, tlie friendship of tlie two Imys 
was most e.vemplary; I am as fond of new 
quotations as the author of Saint Ronaiis Well, 
and shall therefore satisfy myself with assert- 
ing that 

"In iiifiinoy thoir hopes anil feara 
Wevo to each other known.” 

Time makes terrible havoc witii school 
friendships. Jack Nightingale quitted West- 
minster, and hoeaine a member of liie father’s 
profession; George Withers entered Uie church, 
and liecamo curate of Scoroshy, in Yorkshire. 
Per the lirst six months nothing could bo more 
jou.stant than tlieir coiTespondcnce. Many a 
one shilling and ninepcnce of theirs did my lords 
the .loint Postmiiater pocket: after Hiat period 
tlie attachment liiing fire, like the New Post- 
office itself in St. M artin’s lo Grand. Some- 
tliing of importance was continually occiiiTing 
to abbreviate their epistles : .lack Nightiugale 
had to try on a new liussar cap, and George 
Withers had to bury an old woman. — “ So no 


more at present from, ” &c. &c. The case is by 
no means a singular one. Giblion, when living 
at Lausanne, was always hammering out an 
excuse for not writing to his friend Lord 
Sheffield. The fault, in these cases, seems to 
consist in attempting to apologize; why not 
boldly leave off writing' at once, and imitate 
the man with a toothaelie, who, after being 
pestered with seven civil inquiries from a friend, 
couched iu the accustomed phrase, “ How do 
you find yourself now?" at length answered, 
" When there is any alteration I will let you 

The revolntionavy Preneii war now broke 
out, and Cornet Nighting'ale joined his regi- 
ment in Flanders. Two letters, “ like angel 
visits” (anothernew quotation), weredospatelicd 
by him to his (•.lorical Orestes, from before 
Valenciennes. In one of these the following 
phrase occurred, “Our troops have sat down 
before the town.” — George Withers in his 
reply obsemd, “ I am very glad to hear it, 
for the poor fellows must liave been sadly 
-tired.” Our military I’yladcft took this ana 
joke, hut I confidently believe that it was 
written in sober seriousness. George Withers 
had heard talk of camp-stools, and concluded 
that the Duke of York had provided his weary 
troops with a due a.ssortment of them. Upon 
tlie firing of tliese two epistolary shots, both 
l>attcries were silenced. 

After a lapse of ujiwards of thirty years, one 
fine Saturday afternoon, in the last variable 
month of Mareli, wlien Colonel Nightingale had 
availed iiimself of a gleam of sunshine to take 
his canter in the park, his lady, busied at Iier 
rotatory I»ook-stund, heard a hard double rap- 
at tlie .sfreet door. The two heavy eoncuasions 
made lior think it wius either a twopenny po.st- 
nnin or a twopenny creditor. In either ease 
tlio aifiiir excited hut little emotion. .lolin, 
however, iu a few second.s entered tlie ihawiiig- 
room, and informed hia mistresB that a fat 
man wished particularly to see Colonel Niglit- 
ingale or his lady. “Show liim up,” said 
Mrs. Nightingale, “ hut leave the door ajar, 
and remain within call.” Tlie door was re- 
opened, and in walked the Rev. George Witliers. 
Ho begged pardon for intriidiiig; but, lieing 
[ summoned up to town to attend a trial (here 
lie produced tlie subpiima), he could nut for 
I the life of him avoidealling upon iris old friend 
’ and scliool-follow, wiioni ho had not seen for 
thirty years .and npwiird.s : ho had liad a va,st 
deal of trouble iu findinp; liim out; at tlie 
1 Horse Guards lie was referred to the United 
Service Club : be had turned, by mistake, into 
a large glass shop, in what used, thirty years 
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3{to, to lift cal left Gi)(.-k»)i\)r Street, but the name 
-svari now changeil to Pull Mall Mast, trhy be 
couUl not (IcvIko: the man at the eoimtcrtvas 
very civil, that he must say for him, but ciralrl 
give him no information: the two sentinels 
fronting (iarlton Palace had contented them- 
scivcs wilh sliakiiiK their lieads: 1ml at length, 
,M r. .Samms the hooksoller, at the corner of St. 
James’s Street, hud cast Ida eye over a little 
thick red book, called Boyle’s Cotfl't (fidde, and 
had directed idrn to the iivoiiei' place. Mrs. 
IMightingale received Air. Withers, notwith- 
standing the decided maiimk ton of his a.spect, 
with groat politeness. She intimated that she 
had offcii heal'd tlic colonel speak of his friend 
VVitIier.s. and itow deliglitcil lie .slionld he to 
meet w'ltU him again; tin: colonel was riding 
in Ifyde Park: but she hoped anil trusted that 
Mr. Withers would name an early day for par- 
taking of a family dinner in .Vlliemarlc .Street, 
Mr. Withers looked a little duller than usual 
at this Him die adjournment, and said that he 
mn,--t go hack to Score.shy on the morrow. Airs. 
Nightingale hereupon hoped that Mr. IVithers 
would so far oblige them as to partake of their 
humble fare to-day. The reverend gentlemen 
itcqnieseed with alacrity; and after many bows, 
and backing agaimst a frail mahogany table, 
surmounted witli a chess-board, whereby . 
knights and pawns were precipitated to the 
ground, took his departure to the New Hum- , 
mums. — “I have invited a friend to ditto witli 
you to-day,” .sail! Jlr.j. Nightingale, asiierspoiise 
with splashed boots entercil the room. The 
brow of Colonel Nightingale lowered — '■ Aly 
dear, how could yon be so dreadfully incoii- j 
siderate: are you aware that it i.s opera night?” ' 
“True,” rejoined the lady, ‘‘bnt the gentle- i 
man is obliged to quit town to-morrow. ” ' ‘ He i 
must be a very extraordinary gentleman if he I 
induces me to postpone Oataluni.” “1 think, | 
notwithalanding, that that consequence will j 
follow, when you learn who it is.” "And I 
diray, wlio is it?” “M’^hat do you think of! 
George AVithers. ” " What, my old crony at j 

Wc.stmiustor?’ ‘"Ye.s, he.” “Aly dear; 
Augusta, you have acted with your accn.stomed 
good sense. George Withcre! I shall bo de- l 
lighted to see him I Wliy, it is nearly twenty i 
years .since wo last .saw each other.” "h'or 
nearly twenty, read upwards of thirty,” thought 
Airs. Nightingale, but she was too good a wife 
to give the erratum utterance. 

Precisely at half-past .six the same sort of 
heavy double-rap at the door denoted that 
George Withers had arrived. The school- 
fellows advanced with delight to accost eaeli 
other, but in the act of shaking hands mutually 


gave a start of astoni.shmcnt. Good heaven! 
said Nightingale to hhnscVf, is it possible that 
this can be AVithers? and, Good heavens! said 
Withers to himself, is it possible that this can 
be Nightingale? — a sympathy of ejaculation 
which could only proceed from frienilship of 
such a long standing. Dinner w-as immediatciy 
announced, and Airs, Nightingale was destined 
to be amused by an eager recital of thcii- 
inutual "hairbreadth ’scapes" at tlicir ancient 
seminary. “ Do you remeuiljer Sam Talbot 
— ‘ ‘ To be sure I do. AVhat is bocome of him '{ ’ 
— “He married a planter's daughter, and: 
settleij^ in Tobago.”—-" M’liere’s Lawrence?” 
— Which of them, Charlo.s or Eobert?” — 
“ Eobert I meant.” — " .Heisabarrack-ma.ster 
at Colchester.”^" And what’s become of 
Charles Enderby, who broke his leaping'-pole, 
and fell into Drayton's ditch in Totliill Miolds?" 
-—"Oh, ho has purchased lialf a million of 
swampy . acre.s in the back settlements of 
America!” — “Indeed! well ho always had a 
tarn that Way. Do you roniember his battle 
with Prank ikirsoiis? lie certainly would have 
■scaliiod him if he had 'not worn a wig.” Dis- 
course like this is highly entertaining to the 
parties interested; but they are apt, in the 
iuirry of colloquy, to keep all the ontertaiu- 
meiit to thom.solve.s. Airs. Nightingale, inde- 
pondoutly of her dislike to these exclusive 
rciuiuiiiecnces, found serious internal fault with 
the Eeverend Ocorgm Withers’ style of eating. 
The food iinquestionahly reached his mouth, 
hut somehow it never got there as it should 
have done. His four-pronged silver fork lay 
idle upon the table-cloth, whllo his knife was 
doing all the duty which polite custom has 
thrown upon it.s silver associate, passed to and 
fro from his mouth to his jdate with fearful 
hnpetuo.sity. " I have one chance yet/’ sighed 
the lady to herself; “he will cat his own 
tongue out in a minute — I plainly perceive 
that nothing else can cheek his garrulity. ’’ Still 
the conversation ran in the same channel. 
“Do you remember this?” and "Do you reniom- 
her that?” u.shered in every speech, ' At length 
the Eeverend Air. Withers asked the friend of 
his heart, whether he romemberod how he 
served the Italian image-men? Nightingale 
had forgotten it. "Oh, then 1 must recall 
it to your memory,” said tlie divine. "There 
was a party of us, madam (turning to the lady 
of the mansion), at onr window, when in came 
a man into Dean’s yard with a set of plaster 
images upon a board, balanced upon his head. 
These Italians are certainly admirable artists. 
Such correct grouping of figures, such har- 
mony! Let me see, there were Socrates, 
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Mendoza, ifceker. Lord Howe, Milton, a gilt 
lion. Count CaglioBtro, Whitfield, and, a green 
parrot, all clieek-by-joivl together. I'lie man 
— oh, you must remember it, Jack — ivalked 
under the window, crying, ‘ Image, image, 
who’ll buy my iarage ?’ rvhen you — O, yon 
must rocollaet — threw a basin of water upon 
hi« board. Away lloated Whitfield and the 
green parrot: Mendoza gave Milton a knoek- 
dovnt blmv': tlie gilt lion fell tooth and nail 
upon Count Gagliostro: and hTetdcer could not 
find ways and means to keep his place — 
Lord Howe was the only ollieer rvho kept 
tlie deeli." “Yes, yes, now 1 do remeinl)ei' 
it,” exclaimed Colonel Nightingale, laugliing 
heartily. It would have been hotter if he had 
remained serious. The opening of his fauces 
Bet -Mr. Withers’ tongue afloat upon a very 
lieklisli topic. '‘Whv. Jack, cxchnineilthc i-e- 
lentlcssi'lcrgyman, ' ‘you have got a now tooth. ” 
The colonel reddened; hut the ccelesiastic 
proceeded. “Well, thaf.s droll enough: .vou 
certainly h/.d }nst a tooth : I think it was your 
left eye-tooth.” — “ Do you retain your wise 
ones?” Inquired the cau.stie colonel. “ Yes, both 
of them,” replied the matter-of-fact divulger 
of secrets. “ You must romemher the lo.s.s of 
yours; it was on tile left side ; Frank Anderson 
knocked it out with a cricket-hall. ” There are 
certain secrets wliich men keep even from tiieir 
wives. For “twice ton tedious years” ttic 
coioue! had been hugging himself in the cer- 
tainty that the affair in question was confined 
to Chevalier Ruspini and himself. “ \Yill you 
take a glass of champaign, sir?” .said the 
master of the mansion, 'i'he movement was 
mo.st dexterou.s. The Rev. Mr Withers had 
made a “god of his belly” too long to allow 
th.e thou, gilts of any teeth, save his own, to 
cross his Bacelianalian devotions. 

IVhou the summons of “Cofiee is ready” 
had induced the two .school friends to rejoin 
Mrs. Nightingale in the drawing-room, all 
former ineideuts had been pretty well ex- 
hausted, and they now proceeded to discuss 
“ things a.s they are.” But in tliis species of 
duet titey by no mcaii.s chimed harmoni- 
ously together. \V ithers thought Scoresby and 
its concerns were the concerns of all mankind; 
and Nightingale eould not imagine that any- 
body upon earth Inid anything to think of 
save Rossini and liis prim.a donna of a wife, 
Lindley’s violoncello, Garcia in Agormte, and 
Gat-alani iii fl Fanatko per la Musim. “ I 
have news to tell yon,’' said the country parson 
to the frequenter of the Italian opera, “which 
I am sure you will be glad to hear.”— “ In- 
deed, wliat is it?” — “My black .sow has pro- 


duced me seven of as pretty pigs as ever you 
•saw in your life. Then I’ve another thing to 
tell you : 1 enlarged my pig-sty seven feet 
fourinche.s: fourineUea? I rcallytliink itwas 
five : yes, it certainly was five. Thi.s cauaeil tlie 
building to project a little, and but a little, upon 
the footpath that leads the back way, up toivn 
from the Red Lion to Mrs. jMarshall’s meadow, 
Well, now, what, do you think Tom Austin 
did? He told llieliard ilolloway that I had 
been guilty of a tre.spiiss; wiicreupon Holloway, 
by advice of .Skinner Iti,s attorney, pulled <lowu 
four plarik.s of the new part of the pig-.sty e, and 
let the whole litter out into the villagel Little 
Johnny Meiirs caught one of them — it was the 
black and white one — ami .Smithers, olio baker, 
contrived to get hold of five more : but 1 have 
never sot eye.s upon the .seventh from that day 
to this! The poor black sow took on sadly. 
Hick Holloway ought to be iiRhanicd of himself. 
He is a fellow of very loose haliits, and never 
sets out his tithe.s as he should do. But what 
can you expect from a Presbyterian “ Tlii.s 
bald unjointeil cliat” made Colonel Nighting.ale 
fidget up and down like the right elbow of Mn 
Lindlcy pending the agony of his violoncello 
iiccompauinieiit to the ‘‘Batti Batti”ofthe 
now forgotten Moziut. The colonel had 
hitherto with marvellous patience, from com- 
plaisance to his gnest, forehorne to mount his 
own hobby : finding, however, that the latter 
was in no hurry to dismount, he resolved, coute. 
qui coidti, to vault into his own proper saddle. 
The following dialogue forthwith ensued. 1 
copy it verbatim, as a model of school friend- 
ship standing firm, in its eoiiiraunity of tastes, 
amid the wreck of tliirty years and upwards. 

I “ I am, I own, extremely partial to lto.ssini’s 
Rkoktnlo c Sjorahle.: Garcia in Agorante ex- 
cels him.solf: the crltie.s object to hi.B excess of 
ornament ; but I own this has always ap- 
peared to mo to he his chief merit.” — When 
the black .sow Utters again, I shall keep a. sharp 
look-out upon Master Holloway ; and if he pnlL 
down any more plank.s from my pig-sty I 
mean to put him into tlie , Spiritual Gourt.’’ — 
“ {Jatalaui’.s spiritual concerts are not particu- 
larly well attended, and 1 am not sorry for it: 
Bochsa has started Ms oratorios with all the 
talent in town, and tlicrefore ougiit to he en- 
couraged. By-the-hy, Madame 'Vestris is a 
woman of most versatile talent. Her mock 
I Hoh. dowHiBi is admirable : imttliat I afiprove 
1 of -any mockery of the Italian Opera; prufane- 
ness cannot be too steadiljr discoui-aged. But 
I it is not a little surprising, tliut a woman wlio 
can act that .sprightly comic extravaganza 
I should be able to depict the jealous and indig- 




THE PALL OP THE LEAF. 

There is no vice that causes more calamities 
ill human life, than the intemperate passion 
for Kiuniiig. Hmv many noble and ingenuous 
persons it hath redncoti from ivealtU unto 
poverty; nay. from lioriesty to di.shononr, and 
by still descending steps into the gulf of per- 
dition. And yet how prevalent it is in all 
capital cities, where many of the chiefest mer- 
<‘haiits, and courtiei'.s especially, are mere pitiful 
slaves of fortune, toiling like so many abject 
turnspits in her ignoble ivliccl. Such a man is 
worse ofi’ than a poor borrower, for all he lia.s is 
at the momentary call of imperative chance; or 
rather he i.s more wretched than a very beggar, 
being mocked with an appearance of wealth, 
but aft deceitful as if it turned, like the moneys 
in the old Arabian story, into decaying leaves. 

In our parent city of Rome, to aggravate lier 
modern di.sgraces, this pestilent vice lias lately 
fi.vecl her abode, and has intlicted many deep 
wounds on the fiirao and fortunes of her proudest 
fainilie.s. A number of noble youths have been | 
Slicked into the ruinous vortex, some of them 
being degraded at last into humble retainers 
upon rich men, but the most part perishing by 
an unnatural catastrophe; and if the same fate 
did not hofall the young Maripiia do Malaspini, 
it w'as only by favour of a circumstance which 
is not likely to happen a .second time for any 
garnoatoFi 

This gentleman came into a handsome re- 
venue at the death of his pavonto, whereupon, 
to dissipate his regrets, he travelled abroad, 
and his gi'aeet’ul mamiers procured him a dis- 
tinguished reeoption at several courts. After 
two yeara .spent in this manner, he returned to 
Eonie, where he had a magnificent palace on 
tile banks of tlie Tiber, and which he further 
enriched with some valuable paintings and 
sculptures from abroad. His taste in those 
works was niiuih admired; and his friends 
remarked with still greater satisfaction, that 
he was untainted by the courtly vices which 
lie must liave witnessed in lus travels. It 
only remained to complete their wishes, that 
lie sliould form a niatrimonial allmnce that 
should be worthy of himself, and he seemed 
likely to fulfil this hope in attaching himself to 
the beautiful Countess of llaraviglia. She was 
lier-ftclf I ho heiress of an aneioiit and honour- 
able house: so that the match was regarded 
with satisfaction by the relations on both sides, 
ami especially as the young pair were most 
tenderly in love with each other. 


For certain reasons, however, the nuptials 
were deferred for a time, thus afrording leisure 
for the crafty machinations of the devil, iv'ho 
delights, above all things, to cross a virtuous 
and happy marriage. Accordingly, he did not 
fail to make use of tlii.s juiliciou.s oiiiiortnnity, 
but cliose for liis iiistriiiiiciit tlie lady's own 
brother, a very proliigate and a giime.ster, who 
soon fastened, like an evil genius, on the un- 
lucky Malaspini. 

it was a dismal shock to the lady when slie 
learned the nature of this connection, which 
Malaspini Iiim.self discovered to her, liy in- 
cautiously dropping a die liom hi.s pocket in 
her presence. Slie immediately eiuleavourcil, 
with all her induouee, to reclaim him from the 
dreadful passion for play, which had now crept 
over him like a moral cancer, and already dis- 
puted the sovereignty of love; neither was it 
without some dreadful struggles of .remorse on 
his own part, and some uselctss viotorie.s, that 
lie at last gave himself up to such desperate 
habits, but the power of his Mepliistophilcs 
prevailed, and the visits of Malaspini to the 
lady of his aftbetioms became still less frequent; 

! he repairing instead to those nightly resorts 
where the greater portion of his esliite.s was 
already forfeited. 

At length, when the lady had not seen him 
for sonic days, and in the very last week before 
that which had been appointed for her mar- 
riage, she received a desperate Iclfer from 
Maiiispini, declaring that he was a ruined 
man, in fortune and hope; and that, at the 
co.st of his life even, he must renounce her 
hand for ever. Ho added, that if his pride 
would let him even propo.so himself, a beggar 
as he was, for her acccptanc:,, he .should yet 
despair too much of her pardon to make such 
an oft’er; whereas, if he could have read in the 
heart of the unhappy lady, he would have seen 
that she still preferred the hoggar Malaspini 
to the richest uohlemau in the Popeilom. With 
abundance of tcais and sighs periifiiiig hi.s 
letter, her first impulse was to as.sure him of 
that loving truth ; and to offer herself with lior 
estates toliiin, in coinpensatioii of the s]iite-of 
fortune; but the wreteshed Malaspini had witli- 
drawn himself no one knew whitdicr, and she 
was eonstrained to content herself with griev- 
ing over his misfortunes, and purehasing suoli 
parts of his property as wei'O exposed to gale by 
his pliinderoi-s. And now it became apparent 
what a villanous jiart Ills betrayer had taken; 
for, having thus stripped the unfortunate gen- 
tleman, he now aimed to rob him of ids life 
also, that his treacheries might remain un- 
discovered. To this, end he feigned a most; 


velioniBiit indignation at Jlalaspim’s neglect 
and liiul faitli, as he termed ity timirds his 
sister; ijrotesting that it was an insult to be 
only ■\v;islied out with lii.s blood, and with these 
(‘xpressions he sought to kill him at any ad- 
rantage. And no doubt he tvould have become 
;i nmrilerer, as well as a dishonest gamester, if 
Malasjiiiii’s Bliame and anguish had not drawn 
ilim out of the Wity; for he had hired a mean 
lodging ill the suburbs, from wliich he never 
issued but at dusk, and then only to wander in 
the most unfrequented places. 

It mm now in the wane of autumn, when 
some of the days an; tine, and gorgeously deco- 
rated at uioi'ii and eve by the rieli sunu cmhroiil- 
erie.s; but otlier.s are dewy and dull, with eold 
nipping' winds, inspiring comfortless fancies 
and tlioughts of melauclioly in every bosom. 
In such a dreary hour Jlala»piiii h.apponed to 
walk abroad, and avoiding his own squandered 
estates, which it was not easy to do by reason 
of tlteir extont, lie wuudered into a by-place 
in the neighhourhood, The place was very 
lonely and desolate, and without any near habi- 
tation; it.s main feature espeeinlly being a large 
tree, now stripped liareof its venial honours, 
excepting one diy yellow leaf, which was shak- 
ing on a topmost tiough to the cold evening 
wind, and threalening at every moment to fall 
to the damp, dewy earth. lioforo tliis dreary 
object Malaapini stopped sometime in contem- 
plation, eonimenting to himself on the desolate 
tree, and drawing many apt comparisons be- 
tween its nakedness and his own beggarly 
conditiom 

“Alas! poor bankrupt,” says he, “thou ha>t 
been plucked too, like me: but yet not so 
basely. Thou hast but showered thy green 
!oave.s on the grateful earth, which in another 
season will repay thee with sap and sustenance; 
but those whom I liave fattened will not so 
rmich as lend again to my living. Thon wilt 
thus regain all thy green .summer wealth, which 
;I: shall never do; :Hid besides, thon ai-t still 
better off than I am. with that one golden ]e:if 
to cheer thee. wheve:w I have been stripped 

With these and many more siniil.'ir fancies 
he continued to aggrieve himself, till at last, 
being more .sad than n.smd, his thoughts tended 
unto death, and he re-'Olved, still watching that 
yellow leaf, to take its flight lus the signal for 
iris own dcparttire. 

“Chance,” said ho, “hath heen my temporal 
ruin, and so let it now- detenuhio for me, in 
my last cast hcfwecu life and death, which is 
now all that its malice hatli left me.” 

Thus in his extremity ho still risked some- 


what upon fortune; and very shortly: the leaf 
being torn, away by a sudden blast, it made 
two.or three flutteriugs to and fro, and at last 
settled on the earth, at about a hundred paces 
from the tree. Maiaspini interpreted this as 
an omen that he ought to die; and following 
the leaf till it alighted, he fell to work on the 
same spot with his .sword, intending to scoop 
himself a sort of rnde hollow for a grove. He 
found a strange gloomy pleasure iu this fiuici- 
fnl design, that made him labour very earne.stly ; 
and the soil beside.s being Ioo.se and sa,ndy> he 
had soon cleared aw,!}' :jbout a foot below the , 
.surface. The earth then became suddenly 
more obstinate, and trying it here and there 
witli his sword, it .struck against some very 
hard substance ; whereupon, digging a little 
further dawn, ho di,scovered a considerable 
treasure. 

There were coins of various , nations, hut all: 
goldcu, iu this petty mine; and in such quan- 
tity as made Maiaspini doubt, for a moment, - 
if it were not the mere mintage of his fancy. 
Assuring himself, however, that it was no 
dream, he gave many thanks to God for thiB. 
timely providence: notwithstanding, he hesi- 
tated for a moment to deliberate whether it' ^ 
was honest to avail himself of the mnney; but ' 
believing, as was most probable, that it ■was ■ 
the plunder of some banditti, he was reconciled' , 
to the appropriation of it to liis own neces,si- 

Loading himself, therefore, with as much 
gold as he could conveniently can'y, he hasten- 
ed with it to his humble quarters; and. by 
making two or three more trip.s in the course 
of the night he made himself ma.ster of thov 
whole treasure. It was su-flicient, on being 
reckoned, to maintain him in comfoi't for the 
rest of his life; but not being able to enjoy it 
in the scene of his humiliations, he resolved toi : 
reside abroad; and embarking in an: I'higlish. 
ve.«sel at Naples, he was earned over saf(il.v to 
London. 

It is held a deep: disgrace amongst our 
Italian nobility for a gentleman to meddle 
with either trade or commerce; and yet, as we: . 
behold, .they will condescend to retail their 
own produce, and wine especially,— yea, marry, 
and with an empty, barrel, like; any Tintner’s. 
sign, hung out at their stately palaces. M.alRS-: . 
pini perhaps disdained from the first: tlie.s,e : 
'illiberal prejudices;, or: else he was taught, to 
renounce them by the example of the: London:: . 
merchants, whom he saw in that great mart of :: 
the, world, engrossing the unlvorsai 8eas, :and, ;; 
enjoying the power and importance of princes, 
merely from the fruits of their trafflq, , 'At any 
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rate, he embarked K’liatmoney he possessed in J 
various taercaiiUla adventures, which ended so 
prolitabljv that in three years he had regained 
almost as large a fortune as he had formerly 
inherited. He then speedily returned to his 
native country, and redeeming his paternal 
estates, ho was soon in a worthy condition to 
present himself to his beloved countess, who 
was sti.II ainglOj and cheri.slied him with all a 
woinauK devotedness in her constant affection, 
't'hey were, therefore, before long united, to 
the contentment of all Itome; her wicked re- 
lation having been slain some time before, in 
a brawl with hw as.sociate.%. : 

As for the fortunate windfall whicli had so 
befriended him, Mahispini founded with it a 
noble hospital for orphans; and for this reason, 
that it belonged loimevly to some fatherleis 
eliildren, from whom it had been withheld by 
their unnatural guardian. This wicked man 
it was who had buried the money in the sand: 
but when he found that his treasure was stolen, 
ho. went and hanged himself on the very tree 
that had caused its disoorerv. 


FIDELITY. 

t v.; ' • FROM IHE SPANISH. 

-Ono eve .of beauty, when the .sun . 

Was on the streams of Gnadidtiulvor, 
gold (jouverting, one by one, 

. The ripploB of the mighty river; 

Beside. me on the hank was seated 
A Seville girl with auhurn hair, 

And eyes tliat might the world have cheated, 
A wild, bright, wicked, diamond pah I 

She .stooped, and wrote upon the sand, 

Just a.s the loving snu was going, 

With such a soft, small. Shining hand, 

I could have sworn ’twas silver flowing. 

Her wovds were three, and not one more 
What could Diana’s motto bo? 

The Syren wrote upon the shore — 

‘'Death, not inconstancy !” 

And then her two large languid eyes 
; So turned on Tniue, that, devil ta.ke roe, 

I set the air on fire witii sighs, 

And was the fool she chose to make me. . 

> Saint Francis would have been deceived 
With such nu eye and such a hand: 

But one week more, and I believed ' 

As much the woman ns the sand, 


[Andrew.Marvell, 'born at Kiiigston-uimi-Hull. lotli 
Novemljcr. 1020; died lOUi August. KWS. Ue was u. 
politician and a poet, tlie friotul of Milton, and the 
steady opponent of tlie court party in p.'irlinmont. Ho 
was elentod one uf the meiuiieni for Hull iu KiliO. ami 
continued to represent Uiat city in parliamout till his 
death. Oh.aries II. is reixirted to have attouipted to 
hriho him and failed, altlioiigh Illarrell's ciruumstaucos 
were comparatively jwov. Mo temptation could mova 
him faim the prinuiptw he hold, and his imso works. 
Btitlrical and politioal, exereised much influence on the 
gorernineut of the <Iay. His miscellaneous poems, with 
portrait and memoir, were publiahed in 1681, and there 
have l>ccu various cUtione issued since..! 

Why should man’s high ttspiriiig iniuil 
Bni'ii in him, with so proud a brcutli ; 

■When all his haughty views cun find 
In this world, yields to death ; 

The fair, the bnave, tho vain, the wise. 

The rich, the poor, and great, and small, 

Are each but worms’ anatomies, 

To strew hie quiet hall. 

Power may make many earthly gods, 

I Where gold, and bribery’s guilt, prevails j 
1 But death’s unwelootne honest odds 
i Kicks o’er tho unequal scales : 
j The flatter'd groat may olamnuTs raise 

Of power, — and flioir own weakness iiide, 

But death shall find unlooked-for ways ' 

To end tho farce of pride. — 

An .arrow, hurtel’d oro so high 
From e’en 11 giant’s sinewy strength, 

111 time’s iiiitraced eternity, 

Goes but a pigmy length— 

Nay, whining from tho tortured string, 

With all its pomp of hurried flight, 

’Tis, by tlie skylark’s little wing, 

Outmeasnred, in its lieiglit. 

.lust so, man’s boasted stveiigtii and power 
Sliall fade, lieforo death’s liglitest stroke ; 

L.aid lower than the meanest flower— 

■Wliose pride o’eiiopt the oak. 

[ And he, who like a blighting blast, 

Dispeopled worlds, with war’s alarms, 

I Sliall 1)0 him.solf destroyed at last. 

By poor, despised wornus. 

Tyrants iu vain their powers seouro. 

And awe slaves’ miirrmu-s with a frown ; 

But unawed death at last is sure 
To sap the Babels down — 

A stone thrown upwaid to tho sky, 

"Will quickly meet the ground agon : 

So nieii-gods, of eartli’s vanityj 
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And power, luid ijomp, their all resign— 
Elood-purchivsed thrones, anil hanquet lialla, 
Fate waits to sack ambition’s shrine 
As hare as prison waUa, 

AMieve the lioor antt'ering wretch bows down 
To laws n lawless power hath past;— 

And pride, and power, .and king, and clown, 
.Shall be death’s slaves at last. 

Time, the prime minister of death, 

There’s nought can bribe his linnest will; 

He stops the riclieat tyraut'a breath. 

And hays his miaohief still : 

E.aoh wicked sohorne for power, all stops, 

With graudeiir’s false and mock disphay. 

As eve’s Hhadea, from high mountain tops, 
Fade with the rest away. 

Death levels all things in his march. 

Nought can rosisit his mighty strength; 

The palace proud,— triuniplnd arch, 

.Shall nieto their shadows’ length : 

The rioh, the poor, one common bod 
Hindi find, in the unhonoured gr.ive, 
liniere weeds shall crown alike the head 
Of tyrant and of slave. 
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In 186 — there were at Paris, ii.s well as 
in the clepartmeuts, n hundred lotteries for 
charitable purpose.^. 

Monsieur and Madame Simple, retired her- 
balists, enjoyed, on a third floor in the Hue 
Chalot, about three thousand francs a year, of 
which they scarcely spent two-thirds. They 
aro.se at nine, breakfasted, wont to the Jardin 
des Plantes to look at the bears, the monkeys, 
and the two elephants; returned to dinner at 
ave, played a game at piquet, and went to bed 
when the drums beat the retreat.' IIow was it 
possible for them to spend more? 

On Sundays they passed the day at Bello- 
Tille, where they had hired a siiuarc patch of 
garden, in tlie middle of which ro.se a sort of 
cabin, ehristenecl with the title of “country 
house. ” Their friends , and messmates emi- 
Ristod of a pug-dog niimed Pyr.imc, who was 
Jladiune's spoiled child; a eat'eallerl Minette, 
espeeially petted by Monsieur; and a family 
of liirtle-dove.s, a source to both of the mo.st 
delightful rocollcelions, particularly when the 
cock entertained the lieu with his intermin- 
able series of salulalions. In short, their life 
to tiiem was a sueeo.s.sio'n of cloudless days, 
varied every year with One dr two important 


events, such as the happy hatching of a pair 
of 'little turtles, or the imprudent propensity 
which Minette manifested to hunt after noctur- 
nal adventures in early spring. The Simple.^, 
therefore, were as happy as it was possible for 
people to he, when Madame took it into her 
head to lay out the joint, savings of her iuishand 
and herself in the purchase of a ticket in each 
lottery. Madame Simple, who was now and 
then tickled by dreams of luxury and grandeur, 
was not sorry to sow the seed of emotions in 
the somewhat too unifoi'm furrow of her ex- 
istence. 

Madame Simple’s hopes were not disappoint- 
ed. Her husband announced to her thirty- 
three times that they had won the principal 
prize in each lottery, thereby affording her 
thirty-three different emotion, s, which varied 
according to the importance of the sum, from 
tiemhling to i'.onvnlsion, from exclam.ition to 
fainting. The result of the whole was, that 
the good works of Mori.sieur and Madame 
Simple brought them in the trifie of one 
million two hundred .and fifty thousand ffanos. 

II. 

The clock struck nine. M. Simple sat up 
in his bed and rubbed his eyes. 

“ IVake up, Goody!” 

“ I ,atn not asleep,” replied Madame Simple 
with importance; “ I am reflecting.” 

“Let u.s make liaste and dress. We shall 
be too late to see the monkeys let ont.” . 

“You well deserve the name which you 
have given me, Monsieur Simple I When 
people have sixty thousand francs a year, they 
do not amuse theinselves with such nonsense 
as monkeys. Wc will go shopping this morn- 
ing along the Boulevarcl.s, as far as the 
Madelaino. I must have a thousand francs’ 
worth of lace.” 

“ To open a shop with, Goody dear?” 

“To trim a satin mantelet, Monsieur 
Simple. ” 

“ That will indeed be a fine mantelet tiiem”' 

“I, mean we Bhould have plenty of other 
smart things loo. Do you fancy we are to live 
any longer in this stupid, luiunlrum way, in a 
sort of public barrack, whore twenty lodgers 
elbow each other on the staircase i” 

“ Nobody has ever elbowed me." 

" But that might happen. In short, I iiave 
long and maturely meditated upon our new 
po.sition, a.s well as on the changes which it, 
ought to cause in our existence. My plans 
are arranged.” 

“ But, Goody — ” 

“ I must remark, once for all, Monsieur, 
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that there is nothing so vulgar as lor married 
people to call each other Goody, Totsy, duek, 

“ By Jove! I do it out of aHeetion.” 

'^But when people have sixty thousand 
fnuK's a year, they show their aifectioti in a 
niorc genteel form of words. ” 

“ Very likely, my honey : but habits to 
whiell one has been acenstomed for thirty 
years are not shaken off in half an hour. ” 

Certainly, you will not do it in a imrry, if 
you are as long about it as you are in dressing.” 

“I am ready now, darling duek.” 

“Make haste and get your breakfast, I 
■H'unt to be off” 

Madame Simple was an extremely expedi- 
tious person. Her plan was no sooner con- 
ceived than executed; and the liappy couple 
were soon iiistaliod, as if hy encliantmont, in 
a grand hotel in the Chait/ssee d’Aut'm. Four 
servant.s. in Hplendid liveries, loitered about 
tlie door: a eaUcke and a coupe stood, in the 
eoach-liouse ; and four magnifieent horse.s 
pawed the floor of the stable. M. Simple 
regarded all these fine tilings with an air of 
complete astonishment. He wandered from 
room to room, walked on tlie tips of. his toe.s, 
as if he had been in a .sick man’s ehamhor. 
.He wiped off witli his sleeve any dust of snufT 
which he might happen to let fall upon the 
furniture; and his wife had the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in making him understand that 
lie need not take off his hat wlien lie .spoke to . 
his servants. i 

HI. I 

jr. .Simple wished to get up. Following tlic 
instructions lii.s wife had given him, lie pulled 
a bell-rope which hung at his bed’s head. At 
tlie end of five minuto.s ha repeated the opera- 
tion. Afier iinotiicr five minutes, as nobody 
came, ho pulled at the rope for the third time. 
At last Jacque, the vaht-dR-chmihre, showed 
liimself, puffing as if lie had put himself out 
of breath by coming in such an extraordinary 
imrry; so that M. Simple, instead of nuking 
any remarks about his iiogligoncc, iiiteriially 
pitied the fate of poor sei-vants, who are com- 
pelled to throw them.selvcs into a perspiration 
to satisi'y the impatient demands of their nias- 

.laeque took a good quarter of an hour to 
colleet and arrange the requisites for M. Sim- 
ple’s toilet. He employed a second in shaving 
him and brushing ins Iiair, a third in pulling 
on his boots, a fourth in tying his cravat, and 
a fiftli hi assisting him ivith his waistcoat and 
coat. M. Simple liad the pleasure of spending 


an hour and a half in an operation which for- 
merly took him only twenty iniuutes to com- 
plete. Hut, in recompense for tliat, iiis piin- 
. taloons girded him so tiglitly that lie could 
scarcely breathe ; his cravat made him feel 
as if Jie were in the pillury ; anil lii.s corns, 
impri.soned in tight - tilfhig boots, gave liim 
horrible plain. Nevertheless, on perceiving, 
nnexiieetedly, liis own image retlccted in a 
mirror, he had the self-eominand to subdue all 
outward indication of tlie tortures he suffered, 
and toinakeliiiii.sclfa rc.spectful bow, believing 
tlie figure to he some stranger of distinction 
who had come to vi.sit him. 

IV. 

Dinner-time arrived, arid M. Simple sat 
down to the table. 

“Dear, dear! what can thi-s be. ducky?” he, 
said, as he tasted some soup which was per- 
fectly unknown to Iiim in regard to colour, 
taste, and smell. 

“It is cray-fisli soup, delicately seasoned.” 

“Delicately poisoned, you mean, my darling. 
Now that we ai'O rich, there is no reason why 
we should not have a hotch-potch every day, 
with a chicken in it too, as good Henry IV. 
used to say.” 

“You deserve to have been horn in those 
primitive times! A hotch-potch! The idea 
of requiring a cook, who has .served in Milord 
Pliimpuddiiig’s Idtehen, to make a hotcli- 
poteh!” 

“Ah I Our cook has — ” 

“ People who have a cook who lias cooked 
for Milord Plumpuddivig ought not to dine 
like everyday folks.” 

“What a pity! I should have been very 
well satisfied with a liotch-poteh. ” 

At the second course M. Simple opened his 
eyes in astonishment, and lot liis hands fall 
nijoii his lapiin complete de.spair. 

“ Take something, my dear ; help yourseif 
to something!” said Madame Simple. 

“Quite inipo.s3ihle. Goody! J iiave iint room 
for a niorsoi more. I have already iloiio 
Jiouoiir to two di8he.s.” 

“Our ordinary private little diimer.s will 
! consist of six. We cannot have les.s now tliat 

“Of course; six he the number, my love, 
since our position requires it ; but you will 
allow me to observe that there is no oonipulsiou 
to oat of every one of them.” 

“That is to say, you would cause Milord 
Plumpiiddiiig’s cook the vexation of supposixig 
that his ragouts had failed, and that you are 
dissatisfied with liis oxeitioris!” 
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" Do ymr think U V'oiiW liuvc- thut olUict l 
apoa MiiotA l’luni|)iiddings Book?” .. 

" Oiiiy put youwelf in liis place. ” 

"Tliiit is iili I reipiiro,” thought M. Simple. | 
f am sure he doe.s not feel obliged to taste of 
every mess he makes." 

During the night Af. Simple was exceedingly I 
imwell. " Whatever my rvife ma.v .say,” he I 
muttered to liim.self, " hotch-potch would not | 
have di.siigrecd with mo in lids way." i 


“ Dear! ilid you nb.scrve how certain pei'son.s 
smiled yesterday when they heard our name 
mentioned?” 

' " I confess I paid no attention to tiiein.” 

“Even our very '•ervauts, whenever they liavc 
to pronoimee it, find it diflicult to keep a serioius 
countenance.” 

"Our servants are — ridiculous servants 
then.” 

"No, ’tis our name that is ridiculous!” 

"My father’s name!” 

" Yonr father had not sixty thousand francs 
a year,” 

“ Ho was .an honest gardener, glad enough 
to get si.x da.vis' Journey-work every week, at 
the handsome rate of tlirce frane.s a day.” 

"To be sure; to bo sure! People don’t talk 
of tho.se thing.' except when they arc alone, 
and that as little as po,asihle, for fear of <'on- 
tmtiag the habit of doing- »o. I siiid nt the 
time that it tvas a matter of neceasity for us to 
change onr name.” 

"ilenounce my fatlier’.s name!" cried M. 
Simple, crimson with indignation. 

" Pray, who asks yon to tenouuee it'? Con- 
tinno Simple as long as you like; only be so 
in more fashionable style. Do you fancy, for 
instance, that it -ivould bo any affront to yonr 
father’s memory to have us annoiinecd, -when 
we enter a drawing-room, as Monsieur and 
M.adiwue Simpleneour?” 

"1 should have no objection, my darling 
duuk ; but you have pitched uimn quite a 
grand alteration. If yon had had the modesty 
to propose Simplenhoiirg, I might have said 
something to it!” 

"Oh, no! That sounds Gomanitied. I 
am a Preuchwomaii. Franco for ever! I stick 
to Simpleneour !" 

"And ito Simplenbonrg!” 

The discussion was long, and ended in a 
compromise. It was agreed that henceforth 
;Mon.sieur and Madame Simple should bear the 
name of Monsieur and Madame de Simplen- 
ville. 


"By Jove!’’, said M. de Simplsuville to 
himself one day', "as my -(vife i,s gone out 
alone this morning, I have a groat mind to 
devote a couple of hours to my friend Coiui- 
ardin. The dear fellow may very likely think 
that I scorn his acquaintance now that I am 
beconiea millionaire. 1 will pay him a visit, 
to show him he is mistaken; and will go in 
my oarriago, to flatter his vanity. I romember 
[that, when I was an herbalist, I wa.s very 
proud of seeing a carriage stop at my door. 
Jaeqno!” 

I " Moasieur." 

i " Tell Jean 1 want the cfiiTiagc.” 

“ Impossible, Monsieur. Madame lias taken 
j the ealeche, and it is Joan who drives her." 

1 “Then tell Pierre to let me have the tionpg 
, in half an hour.” 

I “Monsieur forgets that Saidee was in luir- 
nes.s yesterday and caught cold, and that the 
veterinary surgeon forbid her going out for a 
week.” 

"Oh! then I will make my call on foot.” 

1 But, while proecoding- on hia way, M, de 
Rimplenvillc diseovored that certain habits arc 
contracted with maivellous facility ; and that, 
in iJOint of fact, to do without a carriage is 
much easier .for the man who hn.s no such con- 
veyance in the world, than for him -who believes 
he lias tw'o at his service. Wliile M. de Sim- 
plcuvillo was amusing himself with this dia- 
con.solato reflection, a shower of mud from the 
wlicels of a passing cakehe bespattered him 
from head to foot, 

"Stupid as.s!” he shouted, with upraised 
cane, to give the insolent driver a good drub' 
biug. But lie refrained from .'triking. He 
recognized .lean upon tlie box; and to spoil a 
livery that had been paid for out: of his dwu 
pocket, — M, de Simplenville was incapable of 
such an action! 

"At lea, St, Totey,” he said to Madame "do 
Simplenville, who put her head out of tlie 
carriage -window, — "at least, open the door 
and give me a lift home. ” 

"■ Extremely sorry, my dear, to bo obliged 
to refuse." 

" But if I walk through the streets in this 
state, I shall soon have the rabble ahonting 
after me.” 

" But you do not mean, I suppose; to seat , 
yourself inside a caliche lined witii whil;e satin, 
in such a condition as that! Go, my dear, and 
' dry yourself in the .sunshine.” 
j Jean touched hi,s howos -with bis whip, and 
1 the carriage was off at fuU speed; . M, de Ste 
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pleiiTjlle oontrired to get taken up in a hack-, 
ney cabriolefcj which was not .so niceabowt its 
lining, Duviiig liis ride he hail plenty of time 
to reflect on the jfleasure of having a carriage 

Vil. 

Dinner was over. il. de Simplcnvillc was 
delighted to be once more alone with his wife, 
as in old times, which had seldom been the 
ease .since he came to Ms fortune; .so he said to 
her, rubbing hi.s hands, “Suppose we have a 
game of piquet, darling dear.” 

“You are era/.y, my dear; this is opera- 
night!” 

“Again?” . 

"Aflien people hire a quarter of a box by 
the your, and pay a couple of tliousand francs 
for it, they do not .stop at liome to play 
piquet.” 

“This, for imstiince, is one chapter of our 
budget which I should have great irleasure in 
striking out with my pen,” 

“A pretty idea!” 

" Certainly; heeau.so I don't like inusie. ” 

" And am I particularly fond of it. Mon- 
sieur?” 

• “Well, what then?” 

“ But 1 pretend to he fond of it. It is one 
of the exigencie.s of our position.” 

M. do Siniplenviile resigned himself to his 
fate. During the first act he drummed with 
his tingors upon hia knees, and read the pro- 
gramme backwards. At the second act his 
head fell gently on his bwast. At the third 
ho snored like a drummer after a long day’s 
march. 

“Wake up, dear!” e.xelaimed his wife, tap- 
ping him on the back. “This is tlie second 
time tliat the condnetor has looked at us and 
frowned.” 

“Tierce to the king!” answ'ered M. do 
Slmplenville, without opening his eyes. The 
uniiappy man was on. joying in imagination the 
pleasure which he was forhidden to taste in 
reality. 

vni. 

One day Madame de .Siinplenville said to 
her hnshand, “ ilv dear, you will accompany 
me this morning.” 

“ To go and .seo the monkeys?” And M. 
do . Siiaplonville’s countenance brightened at 
tlio very thouglit. The lady regarded him 
with a haughty look, which said as plain as 
possible, “ Poor dear man! He has sold too 
many simples not to continue simple for the 
Sest of his days! " 


“No, dear!’! sbo aimwerod. “No, 'tis not 
the monkeys that wo are to see. 1 am going 
to introdueo you to-day into a world where 
you ought to liava figured long ago. ” 

“ I don’t, know what wmrld you arc talking 
about; but it is all one to me, if it is an amus- 
ing one.” 

“It is not a question of amusement. Mon- 
sieur, but of philanthropy. ” 

“The name does not sound very ontortain- 
ing!” 

“ No more is tlie thing. It is not for the 
sake of selfish anmsomont that we are made 
the depositaries of a large fortune, but to 
render ourselves useful to mankind at large. 
Now, I do not know whether it has ever struck 
yon that you are utterly good for nothing in a 
philanthropic sense, and of no earthly service 
to any Jiving creature. ” 

“I confess that this fact had completely 
I escaped my ohservation.” 

I “ Well, people whose authority in such siib- 
I jects is incontestable have already made the 
I discovery for you. And they liiui only to 
' indicate the circumstance to me to make mo 
I resolve immediately that your nullity and iu- 
sigiilficanco should forthwith coase.” 

“ My nullity and insignifio.ancel ” 

“Here is your diploma !is a member of the- 
society for tiio mutual safeguard of the respec- 
tive rights of man and animals. This morning 
the installations take place. Wo will be present 
on that occasion.” : 

M. de Eimplcuville went as he was bid. The 
meeting was a protracted one. The president 
spoke two hoars and a half, giving the history 
of all sorts of societie.s, past, qu'esont, and ■ 
future, without .saying a single word about 
thatwhicli had c.auaed them to aH,somWe. At 
last the discu.s.slun began; and the speaker.'! 
went into the heart of the question. Then 
eainc a rolling fire of propositions, cousidera“ 
lions, observations, recriminations, exhorta- 
tions, and explanations. 

Amongst other pliilohestial arrangements, 
the meeting voted the following: — 

“1, Man having tho m(;onte.stahlc right to 
hunt the rabbit, and the rabbit the no less 
iucontc.stal)lo right to live, a prize-medal shall 
1 be awarded to the sportsman who, in the course 
of a season, shall have tired the greatest number 
i of shots and killed the .smalle.st number of 
rabbits. 

“2. Since one of the chief duties of the 
raerabers of this society consists in propagating, 
by their mvn proper example, the principles 
which they profess touching the re-speot clue to 
animals, they pledge themselves individually 
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to aontence themselves to fines, graduated ac- 
coiding to iliL' gravity of t,ho canse, — so much 
for forgetting to feed their dog at tlic regular 
hour: so iniieh for treading on pussy’s toes, 
and double the sum if it happens to be her tail, 

&(!. &<S. &C. 

“3. Seeing that, without jiigs, a state of 
nonentity is the ultimate condition and fate of 
all bacon, ham, hlack-piidding, and sausages; 
.seeing the important part which these various 
eatahh's play in liiiman aliniontalion, — this 
society, dusimus of reconciling the interests of 
pork-imtcher.-i with the rights of a not less 
interesting animal, hereby offers a prize of 
three hundred francs to tlie author of the best 
treatise on tlie art of killing pig’s without mak- 
ing them squeal, " 

“ Wiiat is your opinion, my dear, of these 
respect, -ihle gontlomeii whose eloquence you 
have ,just been Iktening to?” was Madame do 
Simplenville’s question to her husband a,s soon 
as the meeting was dissolved. 

“My opinion, Goody, is, that tlie monkeys 
are a great deal more amusing.” 

IX. 

Kotwithstanding 31. de Simplenville’.s ir- 
reverent opinions, he was obliged to piuetise 
all the duties, and participate in all the privi- 
icge.s, of the aforesaid Philohestial Society. 
,Uid since Goody, who had been seized with 
the crotchet that lior husband should remain a 
nobody .no longer, was not a woman to take 
half-moa.sures, before long there was not a 
benevolent, industrinl, or learned society to 
which he did not belong in some shape or other. 
In this way M. do Simplenvillo soon found 
himself at once president of the Society of 
Utilitarian Botanists, instituted for the ameli- 
oration of the conditions of the colossal cab- 
bage, the monster beet-root, and the pliciiome- 
nal can-ot: secretary to a joint-stock company 
which had secured the patent of an invention 
whose basis consisted in doubling the super- 
fleiai area of land by raising artificial mounts 
•ill over its , surface; reporter to a society for 
the propagation of sound literature, the object 
of wbicb was Hie exelnsivc publication and 
distribution of the works of its members, — all 
writers of equal ability and industry ; and, 
lastly, questor to a tomperanec society, founded 
for the suppression of druukeimes8,~the test i 
required to he admitted a member consisting i 
in. swallowing four, bottles of wine and an equal i 
nnraher of glasses of absmthc, without inani- ' 
fefitiiig the slightest unsteadiness of body or 

But alt the while that Madame de Simplen- 


ville was in ecstasies at .seeing her hiLsband 
hold so high a position — if not in society, at 
least in societies, — the poor man himself fell 
into a deplorable state. What with pre.sidiiig 
over the meetings, the summing up of the, 

[ reports, the keeping of the registers, and the 
cIassiflc.ation of documents, his time was filled 
! to such a degree that ho had not a moment to 
collect his thoughts. He was reduced to the 
state of an automaton, Nevertheless, an ob- 
sei-ver might have remarked that he occa- 
sionally ground his teeth, and looked desper- 
ately fierce, when he heard people say, “ What 
a lucky fellow is M, de Simplenville! What a 
capital tiling it is to l.iave a large furliuie!” 
At such times he invanahly muttered to him- 
self, “What the deuce was I thinking about 
when I put into those horrid lotteries?” 

X. 

One day M. de Simplenville said to Madame, 
“I am harassed, — worn out, — morally ns ivell 
as physically; and I fool that I want to he 
sent out to grass, exactly like an old broken- 
1 down cab-horse. Ah, if 1 could only go into 
the country!” 

“Good heavens! I ought to have thought 
of that," exclaimed Madame de Simplenville. 
Tlio idea never oiiterod my head; and it is 
Easter week already, — the fashionable time 
for ruralizing! But it is impossible to bear 
everything in mind.” 

She soon made the discovery and the acqui- 
sition of a country-scat on the banks of the 
Marne, flanked by four pepper-box turrets, 
and known a.s the Chateau de hv Jobardibre, 
which gave her the right of hencofortb styling 
herself «.Madaiuo do Simplonville de la Jobar- 
dihre. A gleam of joy illumined M. do Sim- 
plenville’s woebegone countenance. 

“I shall get a little rest .‘it last," he said, 
stretching himself in. delight on the cii!5hion.s 
of tho oaniago -(vhich bore him to his new 
domain. 

But, alas! he must have been made of very 
primitive materials if he fancod that people 
with sixty thousand franca a year go into the 
counti-y to breathe the morning air, to loll on 
the grass , in the noontide shade, to live at 
their ease, and go to bed early, — in one word, 
to rest themselves. As to Madame do Sim- 
plenville de la Johardibre, she was richly on-: 
dowed with every instinct of gentility, and 
understood the principles of country life quite 
as ■well as she did the routine of life in town. 
Her. husband, as usual; was obliged to con- 
form. ■ No sooner had they reached their 
chateau than, there was a round of calls to 
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make: on all the neighbours. to entreat them 
to come and augment by their pri^ence the 
pleasure they anticipated from their counti-y 
residence. Nor must rve omit, to mention that 
similar invitations had been given to all tlieir 
Paris acquaintances. In a very short time 
tlic Chateau dc la .lobanliiire became the 
general rendezvou.s for girls looking out for 
husbaiidSj yonng men sharp-set after well- 
]iortioncd damseis, the male and female rela- 
tions of each; with multitudinous crowds of 
paraaite.s, who, with a very .small income of 
their own, manage to taste at other people’s 
bouses iill the eniovmeiifs wliicli ^yealtlI etiu 
furnish. 

Now, in the midst of sneh a ral)l)lo as this, 
let u.s just see what was tlie kind of repose 
permitted to poor il. de riimpleiiville de la 
.loliarilil're. In the morning ho had to gather 
and iirrange bouquets for all the dowagers and 
old maids. When out for a walk the aforesaid 
ladies bogged him to take charge of their hats 
and shawls, converting iiim into a, species of 
walking elothe.s - press. Every day he had 
rogulariy to travel four or five leagues to 
inform a luisband tliat he tvould have to do 
without his wife for a week, to beg a mother’s 
Iiermisaion to rob her of her daughter, to act 
the .sheriff’s officer, and apprehend and iiring , 
back, living or dead, the fashionable man of 
the neighbourhood, witliout who.se presence 
every lisliing-party would end without a bite, 
every picnie would be .spoiled by a .shower, 
every dinner would turn out as dull and silent 
as a funeral entertainment. It may, perliups, 
very naturally he inquired what the .servants 
were doing at the Chateau de la Jobardiilre. 
But their uumher, though far too,^reat in 
town, was utterly insiifiicient in the country. 
They liad to wait upon twenty, thirty, and ! 
forty people at once. Every service wliich 
they wore unable to perform fell to the lot of 
: M, de Simpleiiville de la .lobardihrc. He, | 
consequently, was the head-servant of his own . 
establishment, and by fiir the hardest w'orked 
of any. Chance, did 8omo.time.s leave him a I 
few moments of liberty, which he was obliged ; 
to devote to keeping guard in the laark, the 
garden, or the orchard, in order to put a little 
restraint on ids numerou.s visitors, who treated 
llower-boils, borders, iiiid ripening friiiLs witlr | 
no more pity than a swarm of locusts. I 

“What could I he thinking of, gracious i 
goodness! when I put into tliose horrid lot- | 
teriea!” was the uneeasing exclamation uttered 
from morning till night l)y M. de Simplcnvillo 
de la Jobardifere. 

(.)no day — one fatal day — it rained. The 


company were assembled in the drawing-room, 
and were devising the means of liattJing with 
the weariness which bad weatlier brings in 
country quarters. Some one propo.sed private 
theatricals. A shout of delight welcomed the 
motion. The very next day they went to 
work. To il. dc Simpleiiville de la Jobardiere 
was assigned the task of erecting the theatre, 
planning the decorations, arranging the .scats 
ami the mode of lighting. He liad parts (o 
copy in ronmi-hand text, to save the eye.dglit 
of the various actors. He wa.s elio.scn referee 
and umpire in the endless disputes wJiieh 
Thalia is sure to inmdre in little theatres us 
well as in great ones. And he.sides that, he 
had to .study a long, stupid part, wliich it wa.s 
unanimously decided he alone was capable of 

It was too mueh ! Eor soivui time past the 
measure' bad boon full : nothing now could 
hinder the ve.ssel from overflowing. 

Ill the middle of a dark night, during which 
he saw (laneiiig before his eyes a medley of 
I bomniets, hats, shawls, boue.he.s, side-seenos, and 
! lamps, all performing a sort of witch-Iiko jig, 

! M. de iSiniplenville dc la .Tobardihre suddenly 
I jumped out of bed, stole outof tlie eliateun with 
I nothing on Imt his sliirt and his cotton niglit- 
eap, crossed the park, made straight for the open 
eonntiT, with ids arms folded, bis head resting 
upon his iire.ast, walking on with that solemn 
pace which budding tragedians delight to imi- 
tate. After devoting a considerahle time to ' 
this gj'mnastic but unliealtliy exercise, he 
reached the foot of a lofty mountain. Then 
he elimhed from rock to rock, con.stantly 
maintaining the same pace imd attitude. Ar- 
rived at the summit, ho found himself on the 
edge of a precipice whose depth it was imiios- 
sibie to fatliom. He halted .a moment, gl.mced 
a look of bitter scorn at the world behind 1dm, 
and, with one loud, resounding yell, cast him- 
self headlong into the abyss! 

XI. 

At eight o’clock next, morning the Bunsliine 
was playing on the white curtains of her bed, 
when Madame Simple sat up and looked about 

“Old ducky darling!” said she impatiently. 

Monsieur Simple stretchod out first one ami 
and then the other. 

“IVake up, my pet! mako haste and vvako, 
else we shall he too late to see the monkeys 
let out.” 

M. Simple rubbed his eye.s, looked first at 
I his wife, then at the bed, and then all around 
the chamber. Everything was in its usual 
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state; — the pair of turtles cooing- in their euge, - 
I’yrame gruuting nt hi^ miatre.i.'' feet, and 
Mfnctte MtrotBlied t-arelcssly on the hearth. 
He then prwuninced the voluptuous “Ah!” 
which a niiin utters when he feels his bosom 
relieved of a hc.-tvy load. M. Simple discovered 
with joy that lie had been the victim of a 
frightful nightmare! 

•‘Oh, yes, Goody!" lie said, pausing in the 
operation of iviishing lii.s face: “let n.s go and 
see the monkeys; and to-night we will play 
our game of phinel. Hapiiiiiess lie.s in peaee 
; and cniiteutnient, and not in the plagues and 
worries of wealth, Preserve me from such 
another dream! ” 


[Henry Neele. Ijorii in boiiitoii, eotli .Tanuary, 
1708 (lied 7tli February, 1828. lie was :iu attorney by 
profession, but bis entire Bymp;itlue.'i weie given to 
iiteratare. Uutinf; Ida brief career he prodncoil varione 
poems, tains, and skotoliea, (uid wrote nil interesting 
work entitled tliu Jimiittim of IIis>lmii. Unhnpiiily his 
reason became affaoted, and iu a (it of insiuiity he de- 
stroyed his own Ufo. A complete edition of his works 
waapubUsliod in 1S39.] 

"Old man, old iniui, tliy locks are gray, 

And the winter winds blow cold ; 

Why wander abroad on tliy weary way. 

And leave thy home's warm fold?" 

“The winter winds blow cold, 'tis true, 

And I am old to roam; 

But I may wander tlio wide world tlirongh, 

. Ere I ah, all find my home." 

"And where do thy oiiildreii loiter so lung? 

. Have they left thee, thna old and forlom. 

To wander wild heather and hills among, 

While they iimiffftom the lusty horn?” 

•• My ohildron have' long since stuik to rest, 


Toth 

I have aeon til 


i which 1 1 


m turf phiced over cadi 
ved name on tlie stone.' 


" Tlien haste to the friends of thy youth, old man, 

,1 Whoiovedtheoindaysofyoco; 

'I'lioy w ill warm thy Old blood with the ibaming can, 
And sorrow aimll ohiil it no moi-e." 

,, '‘ To the friends of my youth in far distant iiarta, 

: : Over, moor, over mount I have sped; 

. But the kind I found in tlieir graves, and the hearts 
Of the living were cold as the dead." , ■ 

; The old man’s cheek as he spake grew pale ; ' 
White.tba evening sun o’er the ■western vale ■ 


Rose ruddy and wan 
Hut never .again did tlu 
From tile sod wiiidi 
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Pive-anil-t,went,y years ago I was just five- 
nnd-twenty yeiti'.s of ago, I was tliiia noitlici' 
young nor old. • in addition, I ivas neitUev 
handsome nor ugly, neither rich nor poor, 
neither active nor indolent, neither a Socrate.s 
nor a siuipleton. More ordinary men tlian I 
had been married for love, poorer men had got 
credit and rolled on their carriage-wheels till 
it was out, and greater fools had been cabinet 
eouneillors. Yet .all this did not sati.sfy me. 
■Years liad swept along, and I wa-; e,\-aetiy the 
sanio iu point of publicity at iive-and -twenty 
that I had been at fifteisn. Let no man say 
that the passion for being something or other 
in the world's eye is- an improbable thing. 
Show me that man, and I will show him my 
Lord A. driving a mail-coach, the Earl of B. 
betting at a boxing-iiuiteh, the Marquis of C. 
the rival of hi.s own grooms, and the Duke of 
D. a director of the opera. My antagonist has 
only to look and be convinced; for wliat could 
throw those patricians into the very jaws of 
pnblie jest hut the passion for puldieity? I 
pondered long upon this, and my re.solution to 
do something was at length fi.vod. But the 
grand diflicnlty remained, ^what was the thing 
to be done? wliat was the ffra?icl cheinbi d'hon- 
iteitr — the longc-st stride to the temple of fame, 
tlie royal road to nnikiug a figure in one'.s 
generation? The step was too momontous to : 
he rashly taken, and I took time enougli, for 1 
took a year. On my six-and-twentieth, birth- 
day I discovered that I was as wise and as 
public as on my birth-day before, and a year 
older besides! While 1 was in this state, of 
fluetnation my honoured uncle arrived in town 
and called upon me. Let me introduce this 
moat excellent and mo.st mutilated man. He 
had commenced his career in tlie American 
war— a bold, bravo, blooming ensign. What ■ 
he was now I shall not describe; but bo had 
taken the earliest opportunity of glory, and at 
Bunker’s Hill had lost an eye. Ho was uo- 
. thing the worse as a mark for an American rifle; ; 
and at Brandywine he had the honour of seeing 
La Fayette run away before him, and paid . 
only a right leg as. his tribute to the victory-! 

■ ‘Ffom the Jioi-eiel^iit-nof, IS’IT- 
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My uncle followed on the road to glory, gaining 
a new leaf of laurel and losing an additional 
fragment of liimBolf in every new battle, till 
with Buigoyno lie loft hia nose in 'the swamps of 
.Saratoga, wheiiec, having had the good fortune 
to make his escape, he distinguished him.self at 
tile siege of York Town, under C'ornwalliB, and 
left only an arm in the ditch of the rampart. 
He had returned a major, and after lying on 
Ills hack for two years in the militai'y hospital, 
was set at liberty to walk tlic world on a pair 
of criitclioK, and be called colonel. 1 explained 
m,y difficulty to this venerable remnant of sol- 
diership. “ Bifficuity!” cried he, starting up 
on his residuary leg, ‘ ‘ I see none whatever. 
You are young, healthy, and have the use of 
all your limbs— the very thing for the anuy 
I glanced invohm.arily at his own eontribn- 
tions to tile held Ho perceived it, and re- 
torted, “ffir, 1 know the dilfferencc between 
us as well as if I sore the iield-.surgcoii. J 
•should never have advised you to march if you 
had not limbs enough for tlie purpose ; but 
you have your oomplenvjiit. ” ‘ ' And therefore 

can afford to losrc them, my good uncle,” .said 
I. Nephew,” was. the reply, “sneering is 
no argument, except among civilians. But if 

him tiw tlie army. Have you no e.state? why, 
the regiment is your freehold : have you no 
education? why, the colour of your coat will 
Htand you in place of it with three fourth.s of 
the men and all the women; have yon no 
brains? why, their absence will never be missed 
at tlie me.ss; and as for the field, not half a 
ilozon hi an army ever exiilbit any preton.sion.s 
of the kind." This was too flattering a pros- 
pect to be overlooked. .1 took the advice; in 
a week was gazetted into a marching regiment, 
and in another week was on board hi.s Maje.sty’.s 
transport No. 10 with a, wing of tiie gallant 
thirty — - — regiment, tacking out of Ports- 
nioutli on our way to trihraltar. Military 
men have it that there are -threo bad passages 
— the slow, the (piiek, and the neither tpiick 
nor slow; pronouncing the two former detest- 
able, the latter ! the storm making a 

man sick of the .sea; the calm making him 
sick of him, self— a much worse thing; and the 
alternation of calm and .storm bringing both 
sicknesses into one. My tir.Ht pms-sage was 
di.stiugnished by being of the third order. I 
found my fellow- subalteins a knot of good- 
humoured beings— the boys with the habite of 
men, the men with the tricks of boys— all 
fully impressed with the honour of the epau- 
lolte, and thinking the man who wore two 
in.stcad of one the most favoured of all things 


' under the sun. We at length came in sight of 
the famous Rock. It loomed magnificently 
from the sea; and every glass was to the eye 
as the lines and batteries, that looked like 
teeth in its.old white head, rose grimly out of 
the waters. The veterans of the corps were in 
high delight, and enumerated w'ith the vigour 
of grateful recollection the clicapncsa of the 
winc,s, the snugness of the quarters, and the 
general laudible and illaudible ijloasantries of 
the place. The younger listened w'ith the 
respect due to experience, and, for that even- 
ing, an old red-nosed lieutenant, of whom no 
man had ever thought but as a lieutenant 
before, became the centre of a circle-r-a lie bhio- 
stockirig suiTounded with ohaequioits listeuei’s, 
iiy vh'tuc of hi.s pre-eminent kiunvloilge of 
every wine-house in the garrison. Siieli is the 
advantage of .situation! Nine-tenths of man- 
kind, till they are phiecil on the spot of dis- 
play, what are they but red-nosed lieutenants? 

At Gibraltar, like Tliiebault in Predorie’s 
paradi.se at Potsdam, we conjugated from 
morning till night the verb, “</e iit'emmk, lu 
t’ennu'm, il s'ennuie,” through all its persons, . 
tenses, and moods. At length we were ordered 
for Egypt. Never ivas regiment so delighted. 
We supped together upon the news, and drank 
farewell to Gibraltar and confusion to in,'- 
bumpers without measure. In the very height 
of our carousal my eye dropped, upon my old 
friend’s red nose. It served me as a kind, of 
tlicriiiometer. I observed it diminished of 
its usual crimson. “ The spirit has fallen,” 
thought I; “there is ill luck in the wind.” . 

I took him aside, hut he was then too fltr gone 
for rognlar eounsel; ho only clasped my hand 
with tlie fervour of a fellow-drinker, and mut- 
tered out, lifting his glass with a shaking 
wri.st, “Nothing hut confoundedly had brandy :■ 
in .Egypt for love or money.” We sailed; were 
shipwrecked on the coast of Caramani.u, and 
surrounded by natives. .Soldiers are no great 
geographers; t.lie line leave that business to 
the staff, the staff to the artillei-y, the artillery 
to the engineers, and the engiiieor.s to Provid- 
ence. At, our council,' wdiich was held on a 
row of knapsacks, and wdth one pair of tronaer.s 
among its seven sage,s, it was asserted, with 
equiil show of reason, tliat we were in Africa, 
in Arabia,, in Turkey, and in the Black riea. 

I However, our .sheepskin iriends were urgent 
for our departure. 

We linally sailed for Egypt; found the 
Preneh building fortifications on the shore ; 
and,, like a generous enemy, landed just whore 
they had provided for our reception. But the 
world knows ail tills already, and I disdain to 
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tell what every body khow.^. But the world j 
does not know that we had three eouncila of I 
war to settle whether the troops should land j 
in (j;aiter^ or trousers, and whether they should i 
or should not eany three day's’ pipc-chiy and i 
hliu'king in tlieir knapsaidcs. The most valit- 
!ihle iiifts are, we .see, often lost for tviiiit of i 
our belli.!!; a little behind the etinain. The 
famous landing was the noisiest tiring eonceiv- 
The troi-hJ ut a (lialaiice rulleJ it the 
most gallant thing, and I have no inclination 
to ^taud up a, gainst universal opinion. But 
whether we w'oro lighting' against the sandhilhs, 
or the French, or the snn in his strength; 
whether wo were .goin.g to the ri.ght, or the 
left, or the rear; whctjier wc were beating or 
beaten, no living inim could have told in two 
niiiiutos after the first shot. It was all cla- 
ninur, confusion, bursting of shells, dashing of 
water, splitting of boats, and sereams of the 
wounded,— the whole pas-sing under a coverlet 
of .smoke a- fuUginuu,s as ever rushed from 
furnace. Under this “ blanket of the dark" 
we pulled on, lauded, fought, and eonqnered; 
and for our triumph, had every man his length 
of e.vcellent sand for the nigiit, the canopy of 
heaven for hie tent, and the profoimde.st cnrse.s 
of the eommis.sariat for his supper. On we 
went day after day, fighting tite Freiieli, starv- 
ing, and Bcorehing, till, we found tlicm in our 
camp before daybreak on the memorable 2l8t 
of March. We fought them there as men fi,ght 
in the pit of a theatre, every one for himself. 
The French, who are great tacticians, and 
never tight but for science sake, grew tired 
before John Bull, who fights for the love of the 
thing. The .Frenuhman fights but to man- 
muvre, the liii.glishman manueuvres but to 
fight. So; as manoeuvring was out of the 
question, wo earried the .affair all after our 
own hearts. But this victory had its price, 
for it cost the anny its brave old general, and 
it ooBt me, my old red-nosed lieutenant. We 
were .standi ng within half a foot of each other, 
in front of the little min where the French 
Invincihles made a last struggle; they fired a 
vedley before they threw themselves on their 
knees, according to the national. cn.stoin of 
earning their lives, when I saw my unlucky 
friend tumbled head over heels, and stretched 
hotween my leg;s. There w:ia no time for 
thinking of him then. The Frcrieh were hunt- 
ed out, fa bai/onette liam k‘ cut; we followed, 
the battle of Alexandria was won, and our 
part of the succe.-5.s was to be marehed ten miles 
off to look after some of their fragments of 
baggage. We found nothing, of course;, for 
neither in defeat nor in victory does the.Frettch- 


man over forget himself. In our bivouac the 
tliought of the lieutenant came over me; in 
the lieat of the mai-eh I could not have lluni,glit 
of anything mortal hut my own parclied throat 
and crippled linil).s. Absurd as the old .subal- 
tern Wim, I “could have bettor spared :i better 
man.” IFe had been thrown together in .some 
strange w-uys, and as the result of my medita- 
tions I determined to retiini and see what was 
beooiue of the man with the i-ed niMe. Leave 
Wiis easily obtained, for there was something 
of tlie odd Iceling for him that a regiment has 
for one of those luirmlcss madmen who .some- 
times follow its drums in a ragged uniform 
and formidable hat and feather, It was lucky 
for the lioutenaut that I rode l);ird, for 1 found 
him as near a premature exit as ever hero was. 
A working-party had already made his last 
hod ill the sand, and he was about to take that 
posse-ssion which no ejectment will disturb, 
when I felt some throbbing about his heart. 
The soldiers insisted tliul as they were ordered 
out fertile purpose of inhuming, they should 
go through with their work. But if they were 
sullen, I was resolute; and I prevailed to have 
the subject deferred to the hospital. Alter an 
infinity of doubt I saw my old Mend set on 
his leg.s again. But my labour seemed in vain ; 
life wa.s going out; the doctors prohibited tlie 
bottle; and the lieutenant felt, like Sbylock, 
that liis life was taken away when that was 
taken “iiy which he did live.” He resigned 
himself to die with the composure Of an ancient 
philosopher. The night before 1 marched for 
Cairo 1 sat an hour with ’him. Ho was a 
changed man, talked more rationally than J, 
had holieved within the possibility of brains so 
many years adust with port, expressed aoiiic 
rough gratitude for my trouble about him, and 
finally gave me a letter to some of his relatives 
ill England. The regiment was on its inareli 
at daybreak; we made our way to Cairo, took 
possession, wondered at its filth, admired its 
grand mo.squo., exeerated its water, its provi- 
sions, and its iiopiiliition; were marched back 
to storm Alexandria (whore I made all possible 
search for the lientenant, but , in vain); were 
saved the trouble by the caintnlatioii of the 
French: wore embarked, landed at Portsmouth 
just ono year from our leaving it, and, as it 
pleased the wisdom of Napoleon and the folly 
of our ministry, wore disbanded, I had no 
reason to complain, for though I had been 
shipwrecked and starved, sick and wounded. I 
had left neither my life nor my legs behind. 
Others had been Iciis lucky, and from the los.ses 
in the regiment f was now a captain. One 
day in looking over the relics of my baggage. 
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a" letter fell out: it ma tlie red-nosed lieuten- 
ant's. My eouseieiioe roproaclied me, and I 
believe for the nioment inj' face wiis aa red a.s 
Ms nose, I dolivored the letter; it was re- 
ceived by a matron at the head of tliree of the 
prettiest maidens in all Lancashire, the country 
of beauty — a blonde, a brunette, and a yonnger 
one who was neither, and ymt seemed alter- 
nately liotli. I lilted the blonde and the bru- 
nette miinitoly, hut the third I did not like, 
for I fell in, love with her, which is a very 
diflei-ent thing. The lieutenant was her uncle, 
and regretted as his habits were, this family 
circle had much to .say for his generosity. 
M.'iry’s hazel eye.s made a fool of me, and I I 
asked her hand that tlicy might make a fool 
of no one else. I'he colonel w'ithout the nose 
was of course invited to tlie wedding, and ho 
wa.s in such exultation that cither the blonde 
dr the brunette might have been my aunt if 
she pleased, lint they exhibited no tendency 
to this guy inilitaiy Torso, and the colonel wa.s 
forced to content him, self with the experience j 
of his sulimissivo nephew. The wedding-day i 
came, and the three .sisters looked prettier 
than ever in tlieiv vestal white. The colonel 
gave the bride away, and in the teai-s wtd 
congratulations of this most melancholy of all 
happy ceremonies Mary chose her fate. Wc 
returned to dinner, and -were seated, all smiles, 
when the door opened, and in walked — the 
red-nosed lieutenant! Had I scon, like Brutus, 
“the immortal Julius’ ghost,'’ I could not 
have been more amazed. But nature was less 
doubting. The matron threw herself into his 
arms ; the blonde .and the brunette clasped 
each a hand; and my bright-eyed wife forgot 
the coiyugal duties, and seemed to forget 
that 1 was in the world. There was indeed 
some reason for doubt; the m.an before us was 
fat and florid enough, but the os.seutial dis- 
tinction of ids physiognomy bad lost its regal 
hue. All this, however, was explained by 
dcgree.s. After my departure for Cairo he bad 
been given over by the doctors; ami sick of 
taking idiysic, and determining to die in his 
own way, he bad himself carried np the Mile. 
The change of air did something for Iiim — the 
.ab.senee of the doctors perhaps more. He 
domesticated hhnaelf among the peasants above 
the cataracts, drank camel’s milk, ate- rice, 
wore a haick, and rode a bnftalo. , Port was 
inaccessible, and date-brandy was not, to his 
taste. Health forced itself on liim; and the 
sheik of the district began to conceive so good 
ah opinion of the stranger that he offered him 
his daughter, with a luandsome portion of buf- 
faloes, in marriage. The oifor was declined. 


But African offence is a formidable thing; and 
after having had a carbine-load of halls dis- 
chaiged one night through his door, he thought 
it advisable to leave the iieighbonrhood of his 
intended father-in-law. I am not about to 
I astonish the world, and throw unbelief on my 
true story, by saying that the lieutenant has 
I since drank of nothing but the limpid spring. 
Whatever were his Miissiilniau habits, he re- 
: Burned his native tastes with the force of 
nature. Port still had temptations for him; 
but prudence, in the shape of tlie matron sister 
and the pretty nieces, was at hand, and, like 
Sancho’s pliysician, the danger and tlie gliiss 
vanished at a .sign from those gentle magicians. 
Our chief anxiety uto.se from the good-fellow- 
ship of the colonel. He had settled within a 
field of us, and his evenings were spent liy our 
fire,side. He liad lioon, by the chuiicc.s of ser- 
vice, once on campaign with the lieutenant: 
and all campaigners know that there is no 
frce-ma.son sign of friendship equal to that of 
standing to be shot at together. But there 
was an unexpected preseiwative in this liazard- 
ouH society. Tlie colonel was incapable of 
exhibiting in the centre of his countenance 
tliat living splendour which made Falatalf 
raise Bai'dolph to the honour of his admiral : 
he could “carry no Inntem in his poop." If 
onvj- could have iavaded his gcnerou.s soul it 
would have arisen at the old restored distinc- 
tion of his comrade. He watched over his 
regimen, kept him to the most judiciou.s allows 
anco of claret; and the red no.se. of the lieu- 
tenant never flamed again. 

Du. Maoinn. 


THE WALL-FLOWBU.i 

“WTiy loves my flower, the sweetest liowei'i 
That .swells the golden breast of May, 
Tlirown rudely o'er thi.s riiiii’d tower, 

To waste the solitary dny'f 

“Why, when the mead, the siiicy valo. 

The grovo and KOiiiiil eiirdea call, 

Will she lior fragrant soul exhale 
Unhoeded on the lonely wall'! 

“For never sure was beauty born. 

To live in death’s deserted shade I 
Come, lovely flower, my liiinks adorn, 

My banks for life and beauty uuule.’’ 


. iProm Langhorae's iaite «/ Rora. TUis pieoG is 
remarkable , ns being one Horn which the author of 
ir«j*riey has taken several of his mottoes. 
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AT THIS SHIUNE. 


Thus pitJi wak’d the tender tlionglit; 

And, hy her sweet iiersuasioii led, 

^ To seize the hermit llower 1 sought, 

And liunr her froiu hei' atony bed. 

I sought, —hut sudden on mins ear 
A v’oico in Ixillow murinurs broke, 

And smote my heart witli lioly fear— 

Tilt! Gonius of the Ruin siioke. 

“from thee bo far tid ungentle deed. 

The honours of tlie dead to spoil, 

Or take the sole reiuaining nieed, 

The flower tiiiit orowns the former toil! 

“Nor deem that dower the garden’s foe, 

Cfr fond to grnco this harreu sliadej 
. ’Tin mtmr. tells iicr to bestow 
Her lionours on the loiioly dead. 

“I'orthis, obedient zephyrs bear 

Har light seeds round yon turret's mould, 
And undispers’d by tempests tiiero. 

They rise iu vegetable gold. 

“Nor shall thy wonder wake to see 
Such desert soones distinotiuii erave; 

Oft have they been, and oft sliull bo 
Truth’s, honcuuf’s, valour’s, beauty’s grave. 

“Where longs to fall that rifted spire, 

As we, ary of th’ insulting air; 

Tile poet’s thought, tlie warrior’-s fire, 

: 'The lover’s sighs ate sleeping there. 

“When that, too, shades the trembling ground, 
Borne down by some tempestuous sky, 

And many a slumboring cottage round 
Startles—how still their hearts will lie ! 

“Of them who, wrapp’d in earth so cold, 

JTo more the smiling day sliall view. 

Should many a tender talc be told; 

For many a tender thought is due. 

“Hast thou not seen some lover pale, 

When ev’niiig brouglxt the pensive hour, 
Step slowly o’er the sUiidowy vale. 

And stop to pluck the frequent flower? 

“Tliose flowers he surely meant to strew 
Gil lost affection’s lowly cell, 

Tho’ there, as fond remembrance grew,— 
Forgotten from his hand they fell. 

. “Has not for thee the fragrant thorn 

, Been, taught her first rose to resign? 

Witli vain but pious fondness borne. 

To deck tliy Nancy’s hououi-’d slirine! 

“’Tis natere pleading in the breast, - , , 

Fair meinor,y of her works to find; 

; : And when to fate she y ields the rest, 


"Why, else, tho o’ergrown patlis of time 
Would thus the letter’d sage e.vploro. 

With pain these crumbling ruins climb. 

And on the doubtful sculiiture pore? 

“Why seeks he with unwearied toil 
. Through death’s dim walk to urge ids way, 
Keolaim liis long-asserted spoil, 

A.nd lead oWir/oM into day?” 


Teresa Berini was the dangliter of an inn-- 
keeper in one of tho little villages that lie 
along the foot of the Sabine Hills. She 
had been .a gay and spirited young wonian, 
and had had her own share of lovers. Had 
she been as conscientious iu confeBsing the 
pcccadilIoe.s which she liad slid into hy the 
necessity for what sho had come to deem, a 
little guileless deceit towards rivals, as ,Hhe 
wa.s in acknowledging terribly vicious thoughts 
and desires, sho would have been at confession 
oven oftenec than she was. The priest. Padre 
Androvi, a shrewd and active man, who knew 
more about the affairs of tho young women of 
the village than he chose to .acknowledge in, 
tlieir hearing, would sit with eyes apparently 
half-closed, as in a dream, listening to Teraiaa’s 
confession, only now and then putting a quiet 
question calculated to draw forth more detailed 
admissions. At longtlf he would wind up by 
saying to her — 

" My daughter, such thoughts as these cOme 
to all of us unbidden. If we entertain, them 
not, the church, like a good mother, frculy 
absolves without rebuke. It is only when 
they are hospitably in-oyided for, and try to 
pay us for such entertainment as we giro them 
by urging ns to falseness or cruelty of act or 
word, that they are in danger of becoming 
deadly. Go in peace, my daughter, and forget : 
not to pray for counsel and help to our snored 
mother Mary,” 

How, over and over again had tho padre 
dismissed Teresa in this w'ise. And aha would 
go straight from confession to deceive a lover; 
for it must be known that, as the daughter of 
Jacopo Berini, she , was esteemed a prize worth 
striving for among the young men of the dis- 
trict. J,.aoopo having conducted the inn with 
,shrewdiiC33 and economy for nearly half n life- ^ 
time, and having at the.same time looked very 
, sharply after a mulherry-yard, and always sold 
his silk well, was a man of some means; and 


AT THE SHKINE. 


Teresa her^^elf ■was atoattivc. Her eyes were 
dark and sparkling, as Italian women’s are 
wont to be, but they had a softness that gave 
a peeuliar depth to tlioir chum; her Icatnres, 
though not too pronounced, ■were ■well formed, 
and her akin, was fairer than is usual witii 
Italian w-oraen. And she tvas not only attrac- 
tive, but clever. Ever since her mother's 
death, which had taken place .some ten years 
hei'ove in givin.g birth to a second daughter, 
Tevena had' looked a,fter the domestic arrange- 
ments, and the pros[)ect was that the man she 
accepted rvould .succeed her father in the inn. 

So it is not to be wondered at that at fair 
and festa, nr at harvest or vintage-gathering, 
hi-r hand wa.s greatly in rcfiuest; and many 
were the off'cring.s of llowens anil fruits that 
wore brought to her. But of her admirers 
there wore two more noted than all the rest-r- 
I’aolo lleuzi, the villuge blacksmith, and Carlo 
Speni, the mule-driver between the village and 
the city. Carlo had been her friend from 
childhood; hut Paolo had eoine from the Nea- 
politan side a feiv yeans before, and had settled 
in the village. Now, though Carlo -was fav- 
oured by the fathei-, Teresa loved Paolo. But 
she hated the thought of ve.viug her father, 
and her devotion to him encouraged her in hei- 
deceptions. Her secret thoughts and her un- 
noticed smiles were all for Paolo; but she had 
to make feint of openly wooing Carlo, hard a.s 
it was for her. Often as .she went singing 
about her ivork, while her father sat thinking 
what a fine pair she and Carlo would make, 
»Jut was thinking sadly to herself, in spite of 
all her outward cheer, " I know what’s in his 
head; but for;ill that I know at the s;ime time 
I shall never marry Carlo;” and a sigh would 
steal from her in the pauses of her song. 

Of course it could not wholly escape C;irlo 
tluit she looked on hi.s rival, the blacksmith, 
with favoui'; but he flattered himself that the 
authority of the lather would be enough to 
secure suece.ss to Iii.s .suit in the long run. So 
he ■w:iited, but he could not help watching; for 
wlienwaslover in such circumstances ever with- 
out jealousy ? .But Paolo waited ;ind watched 
likewise, for love made him determined; and 
tho sweet con 3 cionsnc.ss that he wa.s loved ren- 
dered him strong anil rc-soIute. So one evening 
he wandered up the hill beliind the village bya 
road to a vineyard, whieh he knew that Teresa 
was went to visit, lie sauntered leisurely 
along, not taking much notice of the beauty, 
of tl)e olives ;iiul the wild Vines that festooned 
the way; and at length he sat himself down 
.‘ under a mnlberry -tree to rest. He had not 
sat long when ho saw Teresa round a tsjmer of 
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the road; hut, to his great chagrin. Carlo was 
vvitli her, carrying her basket and smiling 
down on her. Paolo wa.s stung as he liad 
never been before, and crept round to the other 
side of the tree to hide, and gathered himself 
1 together with a mutl,ere(I cur.«e. They ciuue 
on .slowly, ;is though they wore both coiiijerneil 
to prolong the jounio.y — to make each step 
take ;i.s mueU time as pes.sihle: and .Paolo 
could hear snatches of their conversation — only 
' .snatches, for if he had heard the whole he 
might have taken consolation in.stea(l of rmwing 
revenge. 

I “ How nice it will he to live up tliere in the 
i summer, iu the little house, beside tVie yard, 
when wo are nniu and wife,” said C;irlo, who 
had been indueed by rei^out observations to 
appc;d to the old man and to speak to Tero.sa 
I more plainly than ever. 

” ft is liiec living up there,” s;iid she; “but 
I love the village.” 

“No doubt you do,” said he; “hut one 
wants a clninge. 1 alw;iys think more of the 
village when I have been longer ;iway than 

“Men are maybe difi’erent,” said Teresa; 
“ I have no wish for changes.’’ 

“’Tis good to be content,” said he; “I 
know I won’t bo eontont till I have you for^ 
my own — my vei-y own;” and then he kissed 
her just as tliey passed the tree wlrieh concealed 
Paolo. She hluslied, tliough so far as she 
know there was no eye to see, and made feint 
to put a step’s space between them; but, recall- 
ing the need for appearances, she drew closer 
again and whispered — 

“ IVomen’.s love is dilferent from men’s love, 
rthink, Carlo: It likes to ■ft'ait and feel each 
day that it Is growing.” 

“ It may be,” said C;irlo; “ but if love grows 
by w;dtiug, how have we ourselve.s got here?” 
and he .smiled at his own remark. Tero.sa 
hiughod also; and they two -went on;: and, as 
they disappeared, Paolo heard the silvery 
cohoes of their laughter. Ho crept down the 
hill behind thorn, like .sonic ominous .shadow. 
Instead of going- home, he opened his ■«'ork- 
shop; and, on pretext of being busy, began to 
work again, and puffed ami blew mid ha.m- 
! mered till the people wondered what on earth 
j had come to the blacksmith. Paolo was that 
I night doing more than forging vino-rods. : 

I Things went on for a while without cluinge; ; 
Paolo saw Teresa occasionally; for sometirae.s 
he would go 1,0 the inn with a fanner who had 
come to the village to settle accounts with him; : 
and then he always took lieart of grace, for he 
1 read lovo for him in Teresa's eyes in spite of 



lier attempts at womanly disgnlsDs. .. But I 
neither to lier nor her father did he say aught 
of what lay so near his heart. 

Mouthapassed cm and tlie winter name. One | 
evening the village was thrown into great con- i 
steriiation by the arrival of one of Carlo's i 
niule.s that had evidently broken away from its i 
master in some great danger. As on that j 
oi-easion Carlo was r.arrying commodities of i 
more than ordinary value, it w.as presumed 
tiiat lie had lieen carried off by lirigands; and 
that ill a .short time he would return. But 
weeks passed on, till they grew to months, 
and still no word of Carlo. .Tacopo and others, 
wlio liiid loi'od and respected him, had caused 
all .sorts of iiii|uirica to he made, and had 
offered rewards, Imt with no effeet. And 
gwidually Baolo liad thrown himself into. 
Jaeopo’a way, till at length the latter was 
forced to own that Paolo was clover and dis- 
creet, and, as all liopc of Carlo’s return had 
now passed, he was not averse to his becoming 
a sweetlieart to Teresa. There was no need 
for a long wooing; and they two wore wedded 
witiiiu a year and a half from the time tliat 
Paolo had sat under the mullierry-tree and 
muttered ids curses. 

But, in spite of their lovo for each other, 
Paolo and Tere.sn were not .so liappy as they 
had told themselves that tlicy would he. There 
was a .something that lay between them un- 
spoken — a something only guo.s.Hed .at, hut 
dark and gloomy, and H distres.sod tliem. 
Paolo would mutter in his sleep, and Carlo’s 
name could he clearly heard in tlic m>ittering.s; 
for now Paolo was haunted by a great fear. 
The robbers wliom Paolo had bril)ed with all 
his saving.s of these half-dozen years to rid 
him of a rival, had done more than he had 
bargained for, — they h.ad compelled Carlo to 
go with them in a very adventurous expedition 
which was not r-o 'iiccessfully carried through 
as most of their enterprises; and he w.as seen 
and de.scribed, and orders were .sent to try 
and apprehend him as one of the leaders 
of tho brigands. So it ,w.as not safe for 
him, us he eoneoived, to show liirasclf in the 
village; and when he lieard tlmt Paolo had 
married Tore.sa, he gritnly accepted his hard 
fate, and wa.s even eonsohnl by the thought 
tliiu, .some day it would give him tlie better 
cluuice of revenge. And his ehanee came 
sooner than lie liad hoped. A relative of 
Paolo in tlio Ne;ipolltan territory had died, 
leaving him his money, and it heeame neees- 
.flary that Paolo should go there to arrange 
mutters. Heperformedhisjourneysafely, and, 
having realized the wealth that had been left 


him, was returning home, and had got within 
a few miles of the village, when he was .set 
upon by the brigands, his treasure taken from 
him, and be himself stabbed in various places, 
and left for dead on the way. He certainly 
would. have died; had not a friendly sliepherii 
found him and carried him to the nearo.st farm- 
house, from wlience he was in time taken 

He was so seriously wounded, that thei'e 
W'as no hope that he would ever be able to go 
about again. And as he lay thus faint from 
pain and loss of lilood, a child was born to 
Teresa. At the first blush she knew it .all— - 
how Paolo, for love of her, had terribly wronged 
Carlo, and bow now Carlo bad revenged bim- 
self upon them both. She felt that .she had 
sinned in. making a pretence of love even to 
please her father, and hlamed herself sorely 
for beiiig the cause of all the evil by having 
been deceitful. The thought of all this soon 
bred a change in her. She grew serious and 
thoughtful; and whilst ministering to Paolo’s 
needs, would .speak to him of religion. Now, 
when she went to confession, the padre did 
not dismiss her with the old style of woi’ds ; 
but would .say to her tenderly : 

“My daughter, trials like these are hard, to 
hear, and little sins sometimes bring heavy 
burdens; hut yon did it hoping to save your 
fatlior's peace, and the saints will not judge 
you so hardly as you judge your.self. Co in 
peace, and forget not to ask help of our sacred 
mother Mary. She is always ready to .sueconr 
.such as you are, and to pour the oil of conso- 
lation into siieli wounds as yours.” 

And often iii the bright Italian afternoons, 
Teresa was to be seen, aeconipaiiied by her 
little sister Beatrice, carrying her baby up the 
valley to where, at the ruined convent, there 
was a shrine, as there, is in many remote as 
well as in the most frequented corners of 
Italy. To these shrines all classes of people 
repair, to implore the intercession of the 
Madonna for themselves and those who arc 
dear to them. At the shrine Teresa bestowed 
1. simple gifts, and begged mercy for herself and 
I a blessing for the cliild who had been born 
to her in such sad eircuinstancos. All the 
people in the distriet knew her story, and 
knew her habit of going daily to the convent 
shrine, wdiere she would linger for hours. They 
pitied and sympathized with her sorrow, for 
she who was so late the petted beauty had now 
become a gentle and devout woman. , 

Carlo escaped to Franco, and was; never 
heard of again. Paolo was crippled for life, 
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of her tragedies— and TJ/n 


Blotting the ailvormaou? The stars are quenchml 
In dui’kiieBs, and the pure and S]jaiigliiig anow 
GleaniH faintly thi^ough the gloom that gathers 

Hark to that roar, wlujsa swift and deafening peals 
In couniloi^ euboes through the moiintaius ring, 
Startling pale Midnight on her starry throne I 
Now swells the intermingling din; thojar, 

Frertuent and frightM, of the hiu'sting bomb; 

Tlie falling beam, the aliriek, the groiin, the shout, 
Tlie octfisoloBS oliingoiir, and the rush of men 
. Inebriate with rage loud, and more loud 
The diKiiord grows ; till pale death shuts the scene, 
And o’er tlie aoutiueroi: aiul the eontiuered draws 
Bis mU ami bloody slii-oud.— Of tvU the men 
Whom (Itvy’s departing beam saw blooming there, 

In Xn'<.ind and vigfno\m healtli ; of all the hearts 
That beat with anxious life at sunset there ; 

How few anrvive, how few iwe beating now ! 

All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in tho storm’s portentous pause; 

Save when the ft'antic wail of widow’d love ,, 

Conies shuddering on the blast, or the flint moan, 
With whicli aoine soul bursts from tlie frame of cl«ay, 
Wrapt round its atruggUng powers. 

Dawns on tho numrnful acane ; tho sulplmrons smoke 
Bofore tlio icy winds slow rolls away, 

And the bright beams of frosty morning dance 
A long tho spangling snow. There tracks of blood 
Even to the foiest's depth, and scattered arms, 

And lifeless warriors, whose hard liiieiamentB 
Deatii’s self could oliange not, mark the dreadful 


‘‘Siiull habits woll puratioci hotimoa, 

May reach tite dignity of Cl imes." 

ShowaBone of the few authors who have made a for-, 
tuiio by their craft. She made about ^30, OOP by her 
•writings, and bequeathed a third of tliat aum to varipiw 
ohavitnblo institutions. In, 1782 appeared her -Siwrcd 
D. awtfti? and a poem entitled SausiMh'ty, hum winch: wo . 
take our extruQt.l 

Since tritle.^ make the sum of human thiugs, 

And half our miseiy from our f ilbica springs; 

Since life's beat joya consist iu iwiiec and . . 

And though hul few can serve, yet all may please; 

A BinaU vinkindness ia a groivt oftlsnce. 

To a^vread largo Imuntiea, though we Aviah in vain, . 

Yet ail may alum the guilt of giving pain, 

To bleas maukind with tides of tlmving weftHli, 

With rank to gruco them, or to crewn with la-alth, , 
Our little lot denies ; yot lihcrul atiil, 

Qod 0ves its counterpoise to every ill ; ■ 

Nor let IIS murmur at oiir stintwi pnwm’s, 

'WJiea kimlneaa, love, and concord imiy ha ours. 

The gift of minist'i'ing to othoi^’ eu«c. 

To all onr sons imjarti.ll Heaven decrees; 

Tl»e gentle ottlcea of jiaticut love, 

Beyond nil linttcry, and ail prica above ; 

The mild forbearance at a brothor’a fault, 

Subduing and subdued the fictty HtrifCv 
Wliicli clouds the colour of dmilchitic life i 
Tlie sober conifurt, all the jieacH which springs 
Prom the hirge ^rugate of little tluuga ; 

On these small cares of daughter, wife, aud friend* 

Tlic almost sacrml joys of Ilotne depend : 

There, Bonsihiiity, tlu»u best inay’at reign, 

Home ia thy true legitimate domain. 
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ROUGK-ET-NOIT?, 

[Horace Smith, horn in London, 177;>; <lied 12th 

tlio best known of which ara Branihletye House, Jar’e 
t.iKOT, iiufl J'if ilmui’il Ma,L. In conjunction witli 
his hrothei- James, ho wrote the Mfjected Addresses, 
winch obtained gi'cat popnlnrity. He waa a profnsa 

nmoh Iramoiir. The following aketeh is’ from ffaiehcs . 
eiwl Gm'cUies, which was flnit piihlished in 1S26, 3 vols.] 

“Coold I forget 

Wliat I have teen, I might the better bear 
■What I am destined to. I’m not the lirat 
Tluat liavo been wretched— but to tluuk how much 

SOUTHEBN. . 

jSTevur sliall 1 forgot that aoeursed 27tli of 
Septoriiber; it is hiiriiud in niioii the tiiblet of 
niy memory; graven in letters of blootl upon 
my heart. I look back to it with a .strangely 
compounded feeling of horror and delight ; of 
horror at the black seric.sof wretched days and 
Bleopkss nights of which it was the fatal pre- 
cursor; of delight at that previous career of 
trantiuillity and self-re.spoct which it was des- 
tined to terminate — alas, for ever! 

On that day I had been about a fortnight in 
I’ari.j, and in passing through the garden of 
the Ihilais Royal, had stopped to admire the 
heantifnl jet-cVmu in it# centre, on which the 
fituilioams were falling so us to jiroduce a small 
rainbow, when 1 was iieco.sted by my old friend 

Major E , of the Pnsileers. After the first 

surprises and salutations, as lie found that the 
hu.siness of proenring apartments and settling 
my family had prevented iny seeing many of 
the Parisian Hons, he olfercd himself im luy 
cicerone, proposing that we should begin by 
making tlio circuit of the building that sur- 
rounded us, iVith its history and the remark- 
able events of which it had been the .scone I 
was already conversant; but of its detail and 
appropriation, wliieli, a.s he assured me, con.sti- 
■ tlrted its sole interest in the eyes of the Parisians, 

I was oomplotoly ignorant. 

After taking a cursory view of most of the 
sights above ground in this miiltifariona pile, 
1 was conducted .to some of its subterraneouB 
wonders, — to the (Jafe dn Sanvage, where a 
man i.s hired for six francs a night to personate 
that Character, by heating a great- drumnvith 
all the grinning, ranting, and raving of a 
maibuau;— to the Oafe dos Aveugle-s, whose 
luimerons orchestra is entirely composed of 
blind men and -women; — and to the Cafe des 


Varietes, whose small theatrej as well as its 
saloons and labyrinths, are haunted by a set 
I of sirens not less dangerous than the nymphs 
who assailed Ulysses. Emerging from these 
haunts, we found that a heavy shower was 
falling; and while we paraded once more the 
stone gallery', my friend suddenly exclaimed, 
as, his eye fell upon the numbers of the houses 
— "one hundred and fifty-four ! po.sitively we 
are going away without visiting one of the— - ” 
gaming-houses -was the meaning of tlie tonn 
he employed, though he expressed it by a word 
that the fashionable preacher never mentioned 
to “ears polite,”—" 1 have never yet entered,” 
said I, "a pandemonium of this sort, and I 
never will: — I refrain from it upon prmeiple; 
— ‘ Priucipiis obsta; ’ I am of Dr. Johnson’s 
temperament, I can practise abstinence, but 
not temperance; and everybody knoivs that 
prevention is better than euro,” — “Do you 

remember,” replied E , “what the same 

Dr. Johnson said to Bo.swell — ',M.y dear sir, 
clear your mind of cant; ’ I do not ask you to 
play; but you must have often read, when yon 
were a good little boy, that 'vice to be hated 
needs but to be seen,’ and cannot have forgot- 
ten that the Spartans sometimes made tlieir 
slaves drunk and showed them to their children 
to inculcate sobriety. Dove of virtue is best 
secured by a hatred of its opposite; to hate it 
you must see it; besides, a man of the -world 
should see everything.” — “But it is so disre- 
putable,” I rejoined.— "How completely John 
Bullish!” e.xelaitticd E- — “ Disreputable 1 
why I am going to take you to an establish- 
ment recognized, regulate^ and taxed, by the 
.government, the upholders of religion and 
.social order, who annually derive six millions 
of francs from this source of revenue; and as 
to the company, I promise you that you shall 
encounter men of the first rospeetability, of 
all sects and parties, for in .Prance every one 
gambles at these saloons, — except the devotees, 
and they play at home.” — He took my arm, 
and I walked upstairs with l>im, merely ojaeu- 
lating as we reaehed the door— “ Mind, I don’t 
play.” 

Entering an ante-room, we were received by 
two or throe servants, who took our sticks and 
hats, for, which we received tickets, and by the 
number suspended around 1 perceived that 
there Wsia a tolerably , numerous attendance 
, within. JBcmfette was the game to -wiiich the 
first chamber .'was dedicated. In the middle: 
of a long green table was a circular excavation, , 
resembling a large gilt basin, in whose centre 
was. a rotatory apparatus turning an Ivory ball 
[ in. a liroove; w'hieh, after sundry gyrations. 
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desnemled to the bottom of the bosin ' where j 
there was a round of little numbered compart- ] 
meiita or pigeon-holes, into one of which it 
finally settled, when the number was proclaimed 
aloud. Beside thi.-i apparatus there rras painted ! 
on the green baize a table of various successive 
numbers, with divisiuns i’or odd and even, &c., 
on which the players deposited their various 
atakes. He who wan in the comiiartinent of 
tile proclaimed immher was a winner, and if 
he had singled out that individual one, which 
of course wa.s of very rare oeeurrenee, his deposit 
was doubled 1 know not liow many times. 
The odd. or even declared their own fate; they 
ivero lo.st or duulded. This altar of chance 
had hut few votaries, and merely stopping a 
moment to admire the iiandsomo decorations 
of the room we passed on into the next. 

"This,” whi,-,pcrcd my companion, for there 
was a dead .silorico in the apartment, although 
the long tabid wa.s enliroly suiTounded by 
people playing,— “• this is only the silver room; 
yon may dcjioait here as low as a five_;-franc 
piece: lot us puss on to the next, wlioro none 
play hut those who will ri.sk hank-uotc-s or 
gold." Casting a passing glance at these com- 
paratively hnmhie game.stor.s, who were, how- 
ever, all too deeply alxsorhed to move their 
eyes from the cards, I followed my conductor 
into the sanctuary of the gilded Mammon. 

Here was a Eouge-ei-IToir table, exactly 
like the one 1 had ju-st quitted. In its centre 
was a profuse display of gold in howls and 
rouleaus, with tliick pile.s of bank-notes, on 
either side of whieh sat a partner of the bank 
and an assistant, the dingon guards of tlii.s , 
Hesperian fruit, it n oblong square, painted | 
on each end of the green table, exhibited three ' 
divisions, one for Hmige, anotlier for Noir, and I 
the centre was for the stakes of tho.se who 
speculated upon the colour of the first and last 
card, with other ramification.s of the art which 
it would be tedion,s to describe. Not one of 
the c,hair.s Mound the talde was, unoccupied, 
and I observed that each iianker and as.sistant 
was provided witli a raleau, or rake, somcwliat 
resembling a garden hoe. several of which were 
also dispersed about, that the respective winnerB 
might withdr.aw the gold without the objection- 
able intervention of fingers. Wlicn the stakes 
are all deposited, the dealer, one of the hankers 
in the centre, cries out — “I.o jcu cat fait,” 
after whicli nothing can ho added or withdrawn; 
and then taking a packet of cards from a 
basket full before him, he proceeds to deal. 
Thirty-one is the number of the game; the 
colour of the first card determinas whether the 
first row be black or red: the dealer turns up 


till the numbers on the cards exceed thirty- 
one, when he lays down a second row in liie 
same manner, and whicliever is nearest to that 
■ amirant is the winning row. If both eonio U) 
the same, he cries '‘ ..Vpres,” and rccoinmouccs 
with frc;ih eard.s; hut if each division should 
turn up IhtHij-one, the tiauk takes imlf of tlie 
whole money deposited, ns a forfeit from the 
players. In this consists their certain profit, 
whieh has been estimated at ten percent, upon 
the total stakes. If the red loses, the Imnker 
on that side rake.s all the deposits into his 
treasury; if it wdiia, he throws down tlie num- 
ber of napoleons or notes necessary to cover 
the lodgmcnt.s made by the players, eaidi one 
of whom rakes off his prize, or loaves it fora 

fresh venture. .K explained to mo the 

, funetious of the different nicmhers of the e.^- 
tahlisliinent— the insiieetor, the iwoupioi-. the 
i tailleui’, the mo.ssieiirs de la eliiuribre. &c, , and 
I also llio meaning of the ruled card and pins 
1 which every one held before him, eonsuUirig 
it w'ith the greatest iiitonseuess, and oeeasioii- 
' ally calling to the pcojile in attendiiiico for u 
fresh supply'. Tliis horoscope was divided by 
I peiqiendicular lines into columns, headed witii 
' ail alternate R. and N. for Rouge and Noir, 
and the [dii is employed to perforate tlie card 
,ia each colour wins, as a grouiuhwork for 
establishin.g some eaiculation in that olahorate 
delusion termed the doctrineof chanco.i. Some, 
having several of the.se records before thorn, 
elo.Boly pierced all over, were summing up the 
re.iults upon paper, as if determined to play a 
game of chance without leaving anytliing to 
hazard; and none seemed willing to adventure 
without having .lomo species of sanction from 
thc.se .sibylline leaves. 

A.n involuntary swkness and loathing of 
heart came over me as I contemplated thi.s 
scene, and observed the sofas in an mljoiniiig 
room, which the Piirisian.s, who turn everything 
into a joke, have christened '*the hospital for 
the wounded.” There, thought I to my.-.elf, 
many a wretch has thrown himself down in 
anguish and de.sp:iir of .soul, cursing himself 
and tlio world with learful imprecations, or 
blaspheming in that silent !)ittei'ue.ss of spirit 
which is more terrific than words. I contrasted 
the gaudy docorations and piimielled mirrors 
that surrounded me witli tlio smoky and 
blackened ceiling, sad evidence of the nocturnal 
lamps lighted up at the shrine of this Haal, 
and of the unhallowed woialiip prosecuted 
I through the livelong night. Turning to the 
I window, I beheld tlie sun shining from the 
I bright blue sky, the rain was over, the birds 
I were singing in the trees, and the leaves flutter- 
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ing in tlic wind; the external gaiety giving 
the eharaeter of an appalling antithesis to the 
painful silence, immovable attitudes, and spell- 
bound looks of the eare-worn figures within, 
One man. a German, was contending against 
a run of ill-luck with a dogged obstinacy that 
was obviously making deep inroads upon his 
purse ,and l!i.s peace; for though his face was 
invisible from being bent over his perforated 
card, the drops of perspiration standing upon 
his forehead betrayed the inward agitation. 
All the losers were struggling to suppress 
emotions whieh still revealed themselves by 
the working of some disobedient muselc, the 
compression of the lips, the sardonic grin, or 
the glaring wrath of the eye; while the winners 
belied tiieir assumed indiffereuce by flushed 
clrcok.s and an expre-ssion of anxiou-s triumph. 
Two or three forlorn operators, who had been 
cUmied out, as the phra.se i.s, and condemned 
to idleness, wore eying their more fortunate 
nemhliotirs with a leer ot malignant envy; 
while the bankers and their assistants, in the 
certainty of their profitable trade, exhibited a 
ealm and watchful cunning, though their feat- 
ures, pale and sodden, betrayed the effect of 
confinement, lioated moms, and midnight 

vigils. E informed me that the frequenter.? 

of these house.? were authorized to call for 
refreshments of any description, but no one 
availed himself of the privilege; the '‘auri .sacra 
fames,” the pervading appetite of the place, 
had swallowed up every other. Tlic very 
thought revolted me. What! eat and drink in 
this arena of the hateful passions; in this fatal 
room, from which many a suicide has rushed 
out to grasp the self-destroying pistol, or plunge 
into the darkness of the rvavc! in this room, 
wliioli is denounced to Heaven by the widow’s 
tears and the orphan's maledictions!. Revolv- 
ing tlie.se thoiiglits in my mind, I snrve,Yed 
once more tlie faces before me, and could not 1 
help exclaiming — Wiiat a hideous study of 
human nature) 

“ As wo have employed .so much time,” said , 

is , “in taking the latitude, or rather tiic ! 

lon.gitude of these various phizzas, we slialt be i 
expected to venture something: 1 will throw 
down a napoleon, as a sop to Cerberus, and 
will thou convoy you home.”— --“Nay,” replied 
I, “ii. was for my instruction we came hither; 
the lesson 1 have received is well worth tlie 
money, so put down this piece of gold and let 
us begone.”— “ Let us at least wait till we have 
lost it,” he resumed; “and in the meantime 
we will take oiir places at the table.” I felt 
that I blu.siied as I sat down, and was about 
to : deposit my offering liap-hazard, when my 


companion stopped my hand, and, borrowing 
a perforated card, bade me remark, that the 
red and black had zigzagged, or won alter- 
nately for fourteen times; and that there had 
subsequently been a long run upon the black, 
which would now probably cross over to the 
other colour; from all which premises he 
deduced that I should venture upon the red: 
which 1 aceordiiigly did. Sir Balaam's devil, 
who “now tempts by making rich, not making 
poor,” was, I .verily believe, hovering over iny 
devoted head at tliat in.stant; my deposit was 
doubled, and I was preparing to decamp vvith 
my two naps, when my adviser insisted upon 
my not baulking iny luck, as thora, would 
probably be a run upon the red, and I suffered 
m,y stake to remain, and go on doubling until 
I had won ten or twelve times in succession. 

“Now,” cried B , “I should advise you to 

pocket the affront, and be satisfied. ” Adopting 
Ids counsel, I could hardly believe his assertion, 
or jny own eyes, when he handed me over 
bauk-potes to the amount of twenty thousand 
francs, phseiwing that I had made a tolerably 
•successful dibut for a beginner. 

Returning home in some perturbation and 
astonishment of mind, I resolved to prepare a 
little surprise for my wife; and spreading the 
liank-notes upon the table with as much dis- 
play as possible, I told her, upon her entering 
the room, hoiv I had won thorn ; and inquiring 
whether Aladdin with his wonderful lamp 
could have spent two or three liours more) 
profitably, I stated my intention of appropri- 
ating a portion of it to her use in the purohaso 
of a hanffsoine birth-day present. In a moraent 
the blood rushed to lier face, and as quickly 
receded, leaving it of an aaliy paleness, when 
sho spurned the notes from her, exclaiming 
with a solemn terror — “I would ns soon touch 
the forty pieces of silver for which , Tildas 
betrayed his Master,” Her penetrating head 
instantly saw the danger to which I had ex- 
posed myself, and her fond heart as quickly 
gave the alarm to her feelings; but in a few 
seconds she threw her arms around me, and 
ejaculated, as the tears ran down her cheek— 
“Forgive me, my dear Charles, pardon my 
vehemence, my ingratitude; I have, a present 
to ask, a boon to implore— promise that you 
will grant it me.” — "jffost willingly,” 1 re- 
joined, “if it be in my power. — “Give me 
then your pledge, never to play again. 
“Cheerfully,” continued I, for I had already 
formed that resolution. She kissed me with 
many affectionate thanks, adding that 1 had 
made her completely happy. ' I believe it, for 
at that moment I felt so myself. 
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Many men wJio are candid lutil upright in 
arguing ivith others, are the most faithless and 
jesiiitical of casuists in chopping logic with 
themselros. Let no one trust his head in a 
contest with the heart; the former, sappressing 
or [lei'verting wiiatever is disagreeable to the 
latter, will assume a demure and sincere eon- 
vietion, wliile it has all along been pla,ying 
booty, .and furnishing weapons to its adversaiT. 
1’he will must, be honest if we wish the judg- 
liient to he so. A tormenting iteli for follow- 
ing up luy good luck, as I termed it, .set me 
upon devising excuses for violating my pledge 
to my wife, and no shuffling nr quibbling was 
too I'onteniptiitlo for my inirposc. I had iiro- 
tnised never to play again — “ui that Jmim,” 
or if I liad not actnidly said so, I meant to say 
so; there could ho no forfeiture of my word, 
therefore, if I went to another. Misorahlo 
sopliistry ! yet, wretclied as it was, it satislied 
iii,y con, science for the moment, — .so easily is a 
weak man deluded into criminal inihilgcuee. 
Fortified with such valid arguments, I made 
my (Uhut at tlie Salon des Etrangers, aiid after 
a two hours’ sitting, had the singular good luck 
to return homo a winner of nearly as much as 
I had gained on the first day. Success for 
once made me moderate; in the humility of 
my prosperous play, I resolved only to continue 
till 1 had won ten thousand pounds, tvlien I 
would communicate my adventures to my wife 
with a solemn aVyuration of the pursuit in 
future; and ns I consiilered myself in posses- 
sion of the certain secret of winning whatever 
I pleased, I took credit to myself for my ex- 
treme moderation. Prom Frascati, the eceno 
of my third attempt, by a lucky, or rather 
unlucky fatality, which my subsequent experi- 
eiieo only renders the more wondeiful, I retired 
with a sum exceeding the whole of my previous 
profits, when, like the tiger who is rendered 
insatiate by the taste of blood, I instantly 
became ravenous for larger riches; and already 
repenting the paltry limitation of the day 
before, determined on proceeding until I had 
doubled its amount. Another day’s luck, and 
even this would have been spurned, forneitlmr 
.)olms;)u’s Sir Epicure Mammon, nor Atas- 
singer’s Luke, nor Pope's Sir Balaam, under- 
wont .a more rapid development of the latent 
devils of .-imbition. Indistinct visions of gran- 
deur floated before my eyes; my senses already 
seemed to be steeped in a vague nmgnifieencc; 
and after hesitating, in a sort of waking dream, 
botwoen Wiinstead House and Fonthill, one of 
whieli 1 held to be too near, and the other too 
distant from London, I dwelt complacently on 
the idea of building a mansion at some inter- 


mediate station, which should surpass the 
splendour of both. Sleep presenting to too the 
same image-s tliroiigh a magnii'yjiig-glasa, I 
went forth next morning to the iiecompliah- 
rnent of my destiny witli an exaltation of iiiiud 
little short of delirium, 

AVeak and wicked reveries! a single turn of 
Fortune’s wheel reduced me. not to reason, but 
to an opposite extreme of morrificatioii and de- 
spondence. A rail of iil-Iuck .swept away in 
one hour more tlian lialf my gains, and unfor- 
tunately lo.sing my temper still faster than my 
money, I kept doul)ling my stakes in the 
blindne.ss of my rage, and quilted the table at 
night, not only liglilcncd of all my suddenly 
acquired wealth, Imt lo.'^er of a cou-;idej-al)le 
sura besides. I could now judge by experience 
of the l)ittornc.ss of soul tlnit I liad lately in- 
flicted upon tho.so who Iiad lost wliat I liad won, 
and inwardly enrsed the pursuit w1jo.sc grati- 
licatious could only spring from the miseries 
ofotliei-s; Imt so far from iiliandotiiiig t,Iu.s in- 
evitublo sec-.saw of wretchedne.ss, I felt as if 1 
had been defrauded of iny just property, and 
ljurned ivith the desire of taking mj revenge. 
The licart-slckeuing detail of my inlimity, 
my reverses, and niy iiii.Bcry, need not be fol- 
lowed up. Suffice it to say, that a pns,sion, 
a fury, an actual frenzy of jilay absorbed 
every faculty of my soul : mine was worse 
than a Promethean fate; I was gnawed and de- 
voured by an inward fire which nothing could 
allay. Alas! not even poverty and tlie want of 
materials could quoncii it. In my career of 
pro.spcrity, I felt nut the fraud I was practising 
upon my W’ife, for I ineant to make my pe.ace 
with ten or twenty thousand pounds in my 
liand, and a sincere rennuciatien of gaming in 
my heart : but now that I was bringing ruin 
upon Iier and my children, the .sense of my 
falsehood and treachery embit.teringthe anguish 
of my losse.s, plunged me into nnutterabie re- 
morse and agony of soul. Still I wanted courage 
to make tlie fatal revelation, and at last only 
imparted it to her in the cowardice of impend- 
ing disgrace. 

I Madame I)esKoulicre.s says very truly, that 
! game.sters liegin Iiy lioing dupo.s and end by 
being knaves ; and lamaiiniit tocoutirm it by 
an avowal to wliic.h notluiig sbould have im- 
pelled me but tlie hope of ileterriiig otjicrs Viy 
an exposure of my own delinquency. A femitle 
relation had remitted me seven hundred pounds 
to purchase into the French funds, witii which 
sum ill my pocket I mifovtunately called at the 
j Salon des Elrangcrs in iny way to the stock- 
broker’s, and niy evil geniu.-, Hugge.stiiig to me 
I that there was a glorious opportunity of re- 
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covering my heavy losses, I snakhcd the notes 
from my pocket, threw tlicin on the table just 

before the dealer began and lost! Stunned 

by the blow, 1 wont home in a state of calm 
despairs connnunieated the whole to niy .wife 
in as few Avoids :w iwissible, and 'ended by do- 
elaritiff tliat she was a licggar, and her husband 
disgraced for evei', “ Not yot, my dear Charles,” 
.repliei] the generous woman, her eyes beaming 
with an afi'eetioiiate forgiveness,— “ not yet; 
Ave may still exclaim Avith the Ereneh king 
after tlio battle of I’avia, We liavc lost every- 
thing but our honour; and while we retain 
that, our losses ai-e but as a grain of sand. We 
may bo (lepi’csscd by fortune, Imt wo ean only 
be disgraced by ourselves, As to this seven 
hundred pounds— take my jewels— they will 
sell for more than is required ; and if our pre- 
sent misfortunes induec yon to fly from P:iris, 
and abandon this fata! pursuit, they will aa- 
suredlv liecomo the giUtatest bleaaings of our 
life.” 

No reproach ever passed her lips, or lingered 
in her eye ; nor did i fail to observe the deli- 
cacy Avkich, mingling up her OAvn fate Avith 
mine, stroA'O to soothe my feelings, by disguis- 
ing my individual guilt under the cloak of a 
joint misfortune. Nohlo-mindcd avoiuuii ! 
Mezentiua himself could not have devised a 
more cruel fate than to tie thee to a .soul so 
dead to shame, and so defunct in gratitude as 

Will not the reader loathe and detest me, 
even worse than I do myself, when I inform 
him, tluit in return for all this magnanimity I 
had the detestable baseness to linger in Paris, 
to haunt the gaming-table, to venture ihe 
wretehed drainings of my purse in the silver 
room, to become an habitual borimvcr of 
paltry sums under pledges of repayment which 
r knew I had not the moaim of redeeming, and 
to .submit tamely to the indignity of palpable 
cuts from my acquaintance in the public 
streets ? Prom frequently encountering at the 
saloons,: I had formed a slight friendship AVith 

herd T , Ijord P , Sir G W , 

Uoloncl ,T , and particularly Avith poor 

iS-r-t, before ho had consummated the ruin 
of his fine fortune, and delulitated his frame 
by paralysis brought on by anxiety; and I 
:Avaa upon, terms of intimacy with others of my 
countrymen, AA'hoAvithvarion.ssuccess, butmuch 
more ample means than mjseir, were making 
offerings to the demon of lionge-et-Noir, 
Should this brief memoir fall beneath the eye 
of any of my quondam friends,^ they may not | 
.. impossibly ; derive benefit from , its perusal: at I 
all events, they may bo pleased to know that 


I have not forgotten their kindnesses. I am 
aware that I abased their a.ssiBtance, and Avore 
out their patience ; but I never anticipated the 
horror to Avbich the exhaustion of luy oAvn 
means, and the inability to e.xtort more from 
others, AAmuld reduce me. The anguish of my 
losses, the nii.aery of my degradation, the agony 
of mind Avith Avhich I reflected upon my im- 
poverished Avif’e and family, were nothing, ab- 
.solutely nothing, compared to the racking tor- 
ment of being compelled to refrain from gamh- 
iing. It .sounds incredible, but it is strictly 
true. To sit at the table Avith empty pockets 
and to see others playing, was alrsolutely in- 
supportable. I onAdod cA’cn the heaviest losei-s 
—could I have found an aatagoniat, I avouM 
have gambled for an eye, an amt, a leg, for 
life itself. A thousand devils seemed to.be 
gnaAving at my heart — I believed 1 Avas mad— 

1 CAnii hope I Avas. 

Yes : 1 have tasked myself to detail iny 
moral degradation and utter prostration of 
character, with a fidelity worthy of Eous.se!iu 
hhasolf, and I feel it a duty not to shrink 
from my complete exposure. After a night 
passed in the state of mind I have been do- 
.Bcribiug, in one of those haunts Avliich I Avas 
justly entitled to denominate a hell, I AA-an- 
(lered out at daybreak toAvards the Pont do 
.ien.a, as if I could cool my parched lip.s and 
burning brain by the heavy .dioAver that Avas 
then falling. As the dripping rustics passed 
me on their market-horses, singing and Avliist- 
ling, their happiness, seaming to bo a mockery 
of my AA'retcliednes.s, filled me with a malig- 
nant rage. By the time I had reached the 
bridge the rain had ceased, the rising sun, . 
glancing upon tlie river, thrcAv a bloom over the 
AvooUs in the direction of Sevrea and St. Cloud, . 
and tlie birds Avere piping in the air. EvSr a 
passionate admirer of Nature, her ehamm .stole 
me for a moment iVorn myself, but, presently 
my thoughts reverting from the heuA'cn Avitli- 
out to the hell Avithin, I gnashed my teeth, 
and fell back into a double bitterness ami 
despair of soul. 

I have alw.ays been a believer in sudden and 
irresistible impulses ; an idea wliiuh Avill not 
appear ridiculous to tluhse Avho are conversant 
Avith the records of crime. A portrait of Sarah 
Malcolm the murdere.ss, Avluch 1 had seen 
many years ago in the po.s.se.ssion of Lord Aliil- 
grave, leading me to the perusal of her trial 
and . execution in the Newgate Calendar, in-: 
ducedme to give peifect credit to'the:averment, 
that the idea of the erimo came siuldenly into 
. her head without the least solicitation, and 
! that she felt driven forward to Its accomplish"’ 
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mciit, hy some mvisiUle power. Similar 
derliirations from many other oftendors offer 
abuiiiiiiut conlii'ination of the eame fact: and 
it will he in the recollection of many, that the 
iimrderer of Mrs. Bonar at Chiselhurst re- 
peatedly declared that he had never dreamed of 
the enormity ten minutes before it.s commis- 
sion, but that the tlionaht suddenly rushed 
into his mind, and pushed him fonvard to the 
bloody deed. Many people cannot look over a 
precipice without feeling tempted to throw 
themselves down ; I know a most atfectionate 
father -wlvo never approaches a window with 
his infant child without being haunted by 
solicitatioiw to cast it' into the street; and 
a goiitloman of unimpeachable honour, who 
if he liappons, in walking the highway, to 
see a note-case or handkerchief emerging 
from, a passenger’s pocket, Is obliged to stop 
short or cross over the way, so vehemently 
does ho feel impelled to withdraw them. 
These “ toys of desperation," generated in the 
giddiness of the mind at the bare imagina- 
tion of any horror, drive it to commit the 
reality as a relief from the fearful vision, 
upon the same principle that delinquents 
voluiitaMly deliver thonnselves up to justice, 
because death itself is less intolerable than the 
fear of it. Lot, it not be imagined that I am 
seeking to screen .‘iny of these unhappy men 
fz'om the consequences of their hallucluation ; 
1 am merely asserting a singular property of 
the mind, of which I myself am about to 
record a friglitftil confirmation. 

Standing on the bridge, iiud turning away 
my looks from the landscape in that despair of 
heart which I have described, my downcast 
oye.s fell upon the iviiters gliding placidly 
beneath me. They seemed to invite me to 
quench the huriiing fire with which I was con- 
sumed : the river whispered to me with a di.s- 
tiiict utterance that peace and oblivion were to 
be found in its Lethean bed ; — every muscle of 
luy body was animated by an instant and in- 
superable impulse ; and within half a minute 
from its first maddening sensation, I had 
elitnhed over the parapet, and plunged head- 
long into the water ! — The gushing of wave-s in 
my ears, and the rapid flashing of innumerable 
lights before my eyes, are the last impressions 
I recollect. Into the circumstances of my pre- 
servation I never had the heart to inquire; 
when consciousness revisited rnc, I found 
myself lying upon my own bed with my wife 
weeping be.side me, though she instantly 
assumed a uhoerful look, and told me that I 
had met with a dreadful accident, having 


examine some object beneath. That she knows 
the whole truth 1 am perfectly convhiuod, but 
we scrupulously avoid the subject, by an un- 
derstood, though unexpre.ssecl compact. It it 
added in her mind to the long catalogiie of m>' 
oftenccs, never to he alluded to, and. alas] 
never to be forgotten. She left my bedside fw 
a moment to retm-n with my children, whu 
ru.shed up to mo with a cry of joy ; and ns tlicv 
contended for the first kiss, and inquired aftoi 
my health with glistening eye.-i, tlio cruelty, 
the atrocity of my cowardly atteznpt struck 
with a withering remorse upon my heart. 


ON TUB INSTABILITIH OP TOrTlf. 

(Thomas, second Lord Vaux. died about l.]il50. All 
that fa known of his life is that ho attended Cardinal 
, Wtdsayon his embassy to Fratlols I., received the order 
of the Batli at the coruiiutiau of Anno Boiejn, and was 
sometime caittaiii of the island of Jersey. His prinoi 
pal pieces are found in the Paradise of Vayutk iiSHisefl, 
16T0; and one of his songs was used hy Sluikspeare for 
tile gi'avedijfger in Handel, aot v, scene 1.] 

When I look back, and in myself boliold 
The wandering ways that youth could not descry, 
And mark the foaiTol coui-sa that youth did hold, ■ 
And mete in mind each step youtli stray’d awry ; - 

My knees I bow, and from my lioart I will, 

0 Lord, forget these sins and follies all. 

For now I see how void youth ia of skillj 

1 also see his prime-time and liie end; 

I do confess my faults and ail my ill, 

And sorrow sore for tliat I did ofl'end : 

And with a mind reiMiitant of all orimes, . 

Pardon 1 ask for youtli tea tlioii.saud turns, 

Tlimi, tliat didst grant the wiae king his reqaoat, 
Thou, that in wliulo the pmiihet didst preserve, , ' 
T'hou, tliat foigavest the woundings of thy breast, 
Than, that didst save the thief in state to starve ;!. 
ITion only God, the giver of nil gi'iico, 

Wilio out of mind tlio path of youtli's vain rnoo. 
Thou, that by power to life didst raise the dead, 
Thon, that of grace, reatoredst the blind tsi eight, 
Thou, that for love thy life and lovo outbleil, 

Tliou, that of favour madcot the lame go right, 

Tlinn, that caast lieal and help in all essays, 

Fnigive the guilt that glow in youth’s vaine wayA 
And now, einco I, with faitii and doubtless mind. 

Do ily to Thee, by prayer to appease tliine ire; 

And since, that Thee I only seek to iind, 

And hope by tiuth to atUin ray Just desire; 

Lord, mind no more youtti’s cri-or and unskiU: 
Knahle age to do thy holy win. 



THE GREAT STONE PACEA 

One iifterimun, ivhen the kiiii WiU going 
(imen. ii niotlier and her little boy sal at the 
door of their eottage, talking about the Great 
StofiB ['’ace. They had but to lift their eyes, 
and there it was plainly to be seen, though 
miles away, with the sunshine brightening all 
its features. 

And tvhat was the Great Stone i’ace? 

Embnaonied amongst a family of lofty moiin- 
tains, there was a valley so spaeions that it 
eontuined many thonsaml inhabitants. Some 
of these good people dwelt in log-lints, with 
the hliuk forest all around them, on Uio steep 
and diflicidt hill-isidcs. OtlierB had their 
homes ill eoiiiforfahle farm-liotiscs, and culti- 
vated the rich .soil on the gentle slopes or level 
surfaces of the valley. Others, again, were 
congregated into populous vilhiges, ndiere some 
wihl, highland rivulet, tumbling down from 
its birth-place in the upper mountain region, 
had been caught and tamed by human cunning, 
and eonipolled to turn the machinery of cotton- 
factories. The inhabitants of this valley, in 
sliort, were numerous, and of many modes of 
life. But all of them, grown people and chil- 
dren, had a kind of familiarity with the Great 
Stone Pace, although some possessed the gift 
of distinguishing this grand natural phenome- 
non move perfectly than immy of their neigh- 

The Great Stone Pace, then, was a work of 
nature in her mood of majestic playfulness, 
formed on the perpendicular side of a moun- 
tain by some inimoiiae rocks, which had been 
thrown together in siieli a po,sition as, wlicii 
viewed at a proper distance, precisely to rc- 
senihle the featiire.s of the human countenance. 
It .seemed as if an, enormous giant, or a Titan, 
had sculptured his own likeness on the preci- 
pice. There was the broad arch of the fore- 
head, a huudi'cd feet in height; the nose, with 
its long bridge; and the vast lips, which, if 
they could have spoken, would have rolled 
their thuuder-iiccents from one end of the yal- 


■ 1 From " TlieSnrmlmafie and Otha- rn!cs."by Sathau- 
leJ Haivthonio. The fnreinotit of tha Now England 
lomanoista, Hawthorne is oharnctenzed aa the 
“ Iiigoniaiia dreamer, in whoso woll-toid tale 
Sweet fiction and swaet truth alike prevail." 

As appropriate to the tale quoted above, tha poet Isiug- 
follow's de-scription of the author may be given hero: 

lio (Hawthovno) looks upon all things in the spirit of 
love and with lively sjunpnthlcs ; for to him external 
fnrra is hut Uio ropreseniation of internal being, all 
things having a life, an end, and aim." 


ley to the other. True it is, that if the spec- 
tator approached too near, he lost the outline 
of the gigantic visage, and could discern only 
a heap of ponderous and gigantic rocks, piled 
in chaotic ruin one upon another. Retracing 
his steps, however, the wondrou.s features would 
again be .seen; and the further he withdrew 
from them, the more like a human face, with 
all its original divinity intact, did the.y appear; 
until, as it grew dim in the distance, with the 
clouds and glorified vapour of the moiiutuins 
clustering about it, the Great Stone Race 
seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up 
to manhood or woraauhood with the Great 
Stone Pace before their eyo-s, for all the fea- 
tnre.s were noble, and the expression was at 
once grand and sweet, as if it were the glow of 
a vast, warm heart, that embraced all mankind 
in its affections, and had room for inovo. It 
was an education only to look at it. Accord- 
ing to the belief of many people, the valley 
owed much of its fertility to this benign aspect 
that was coiitimially lieaming over it, illumi- 
nating the clouds, and infuBing its tcndoniesiB 
into the sunshine. 

■is we began with saying, a muthei’ and her 
little hoy .=>at at their cottage door gazing at 
the Great Stone Face, and talking about, it. 
The child'.s name was Ernest. 

“ Mother,” said he, while the Titanic visage 
smiled on him, “ I wish that it could speak, 
for it looks so very kindly, that its voice must 
needs he pleasant. If I were to see a man with 
such a face, I should love him dearly,”, 

“ If an old prophecy should come to pass,” 
answered his mother, '* we may .“eo a man, 
some time or other, with exactly such a face 
as that,” 

“ What prophecy do you mean, dearfflOthor?” 
eagerly inquired Eriiost, "Pray, toll me all 
about it!” 

So his mother told him a story that her own 
mother had told to her, when she herself was 
younger than little Ernest ; a story not of 
things that w'cre past, but of what was yet to 
come; a story, nevertheless, so very old, that 
even the Indians, who formerly inhahited this 
valley, had heard it from their forefathers, to 
whom, 8.S they affirmed; it had been murmured 
by the mouiitain-streams, and whispered by 
the wind among the tree-tops. The purport 
was, that at sonio future day a child should 
be born hereabouts, who was destined to be- 
come the greatest and noblest personage of 
his time, and whose countenance in manhood 
should bear an exact resemblance to the Groat 
Stone Face, Not a few old-fashioned people. 
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and young ones likemso, in the ardour of their 
hopes, still cherished an enduring faith in this 
old prophecy. But others, who had seen more 
of the world, had watched and waited till they 
wore weary, and had beheld no man with such 
a face, nor any man that proved to be much 
greateror nohler tiian his neigiibour-s, concluded 
it to be nothing hut an idle tale. At all events, 
tiie groat man of tlie prophecy had not yet 
appeared. 

“0, mother, dear mother! " ci-ied Ernest, 
clapping his hands above liishead, “ I do hope 
that i shall live to see lihn!” 

His motiierwas uu affectionate and thougiit- 
ful woman, and felt that it w’as wisest not to 
iliscourage the generous hopes of her little hoy: 
HO she only Baid to him, “ ivhap.s you m.ay.” 

And Ernest never forgot the stoi-y that his 
mother told him; it was always in his mind 
wlienevor he looked upon the Great Stone Face. 
He .spent hi.s ehildliood in the log-eotlage where 
lie was born, ami was dutifnl to his luotlicr, 
and helpful to her in many thiug.s, as.sistiug 
her inueh with hia little hatuls, and mure with 
his loving heart. In tiris manner, fium a 
happy yet often pensive child, lie grew up to 
be a mild, quiet, unobtrusive boy, and sun- 
browned with lal>onr in the fields, hut witli 
more intelligence brightening Ids aspect than i 
is seen in many lads who have i)een tauglit at 
famous sehouls. Yet Erne.st had had no teacher, 
save only that the Great .Stone Face became 
one to him. When the toil of the day was 
over, he would gaze at it for hours, until he 
began to imagine th.at those vast feature.s re- 
cognized him, and gave him a smile of kind- j 
ness and enconragemont, responsive to his own 1 
look of veneration. We must not take upon ! 
iiB to aflirm that tins was a mistake, although ‘ 
the Face may have looked no more Icindly at i 
Urnosl than at all the world besides. But the j 
secret was, that the boy’s tender and confiding ! 
siniplieity discerned what other people could ! 
not see; and thus the love, whieli was me:mt | 
for all, became his peenliar portion. 

About this time there went a rumour 
throughout the v.ailoy, that the groat man, 
foretold from ages long ago, who was to bear 
a resemblanee to the Groat , Stone Face, had 
appeared at last. It .seems that, many ycaiw 
before, a young man had migrated from the 
valley ami .settled at a distant seaport, where, 
after getting together a little money, he had 
set up as a shopkeeper. His name — but I 
could never learn whether it w.as his real one, 
or a nickname that had grown out of his habits 
and success in life— was Gathergold. Being 
shrewd and active, and endowed bv Provideiico 


ivith that inserutahle faculty wliieli develop, s 
itself in wliat the world calls luck, he became 
an execodingly rich merehaut, and owner of a 
whole fleet of bulky-bottomed s]iip,s. All the 
countriB.s of the globe appeared to join hands 
for the mere purpo.se of adding heap after lieap 
to the Tuoiuitainou.s aceumulalioii of tlii.s one 
man’.s wealth. The cold regions of the north, 
almost within the gloom and shadow of the 
Arctic Girele, sent him their tribute in the shape 
of furs; hot Africa sifted for liiin the golden 
sands of her river.s, and gittliered up the ivory 
tusks of her great elephants out of the forests; 
the Mast came bringing him the rich shawls, 
and .spiee-s, and teas, ami the effulgence of dia- 
monds, and tlic gleaming juuity of large pearls. 
The ocean, nut to ho heliindhaiul witli tlio 
earth, yielded upi her mighty whale,s, that Mr. 
Gathergold might .sell their oil, and make a 
profit on it. Be the original eommodity wiiat 
it might, it was gold within his grasp. It 
luiglit he said of liitn, as of iiidas in the fable, 
th.at whatever he touched with his finger ini- 
I mediately glistened and grew yellow, ami was 
j cliaiigcd at oiico into sterling metal, or, which 
.suited him still better, into piles of ceiu. And 
I when Mr. Gathergold had become so very rich 
I that it would have taken him a hundred years 
only to count his wealth, he bethought himself 
of his native valley, and resolved to go back 
tliitlier, and end his days where ha was born. 
With this purpose in view, he sent a skilful 
architect to build him .such a palace as should 
he fit for a mail of his vast wealth to live in. 

A.S 1 have said above, it had already been 
rumoured in the valley that Mr. Gathergold 
had turned out to he the prophetic, ponsonage 
so long and vainly looked for, and that his 
visage was the perfeet and undeniable simili- 
tude of the Great Stone Face, People wore 
the more ready to heliovo that tliis must needs 
be the fact, when they beheld the splendid edi- 
fice that rose, as if by ouehantment, on the, site 
of his father’s old weatlier-beaton farm-house. 
Tlie exterior was of marble, so dazzlingly white 
that it seemed as though the whole stnictnre 
might melt away in the siinsliiue, like tlioae 
humbler ones wliieh Mr. Gathergold, in lus 
young play-days, belbrc liis fingers wore gifted 
with the touch of transmutation, liad been 
accustumed to build of suow. It had a 
richly' ornamented portico, supported by tall 
pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, studded 
1 with silver knobs, and made of a kind of vavio- 
1 gated wood that had lieen brought from heywid 
j the sea. 'i'he wdndows, from the floor to the 
i ceiling of each stately apartment, wore com- 
nosed resnectivelv of hut one enormous uaiie of 


gias^s, so transparently pure tluit it was said to 
lie a liner niediiim than even the vaeaiit atmo- 
sphere. Hardly anyhuily had been periuitted 
to see the interior of tliia ijalaee; .but it was 
reported, and with good semblauee of truth, 
to be fur more gorgeous than the outside, iiiso- 
mueli that whatever was iron or brass in other 
liouse.s, was silver or gold in this; and ifr. 
Uathcrgokl’s bed-ehamber, especially, made 
siieli a .aiiltcriiig appearance that uo ordinary 
man would luive hoen able to close his eyes 
tliere. Bat, on the other hand, Mr. Gathcr- 
gaUi was now so inured to wealth, that perhaps 
he could not Itavo clo.sod his eyes unless where 
the gleam of il was eertain to Hud its way be- 
neath liw eyelids. 

In due time the mansion was finished; next 
came the uiiholsterers with magiiiliccnt furni- 
ture; then a whole troop of black and white 
servautsi, the harbingers of Mr. Gathei^old, 
who, ill his own majestie iicnson, was oxpecteil 
to arrive at sunset. Our friend Hriiest, mean- 
while, had been deeply stirred by the idea that 
the great man, the noble man, the man of 
proplioey, after so many ag&s of delay, was at 
length to bo made manifest to his native valley. 
Ho knew', boy as he was, that there were a 
thousand way.s in w’hicli Mr. Guthcrgold, with 
his vast wealth, might transform himself into 
an angel of heneiicenee, and assume a control 
over human affiiirs ns wise and benignant as 
the smile of the Great Stone Pace. Pull of 
faith and hope, Eniest doubted not that what 
the people said was true, and that now ho was 
to huhold the living likeues.s of those wondron.s 
features on the mountain side. IVhilo the hoy 
W'as still gazing up the valley, and fancying, 
ns he alway.s did, that the Groat Slone Face 
returned lii.s gaze and looked kindly at him, 
the rumbling of wheels was heard swiftly ap- 
proaching along the winding road. 

“Here he conies!” cried a group of people 
who were assembled to witneas the arrival. 
“ Here comes the groat Mr, Gathergold!” 

A ciin-iage, drawn by four horses, dashed 
round the turn of the road. Within it, thrust 
partly out of the w'indow, appeared the phy- 
siognomy of a little old man, with a skin as 
yellow as if his own Jlida.s-liand had traiis- 
innled it. He had a low forehead, small, 
sharp eyes; puckered about with inimmeralile 
wrinkles, and very thin lips, which he made 
still thinner by pro'.sing them forcibly together. 

, .‘M’he very image of the Great '.Stone Pace!” 
shouted the poopfo. “Sure enough, the old 
prophecy is true; and here we have the great 
man come atlastl” : I 

.todj . what greatly perplexed Ernest, they 


seemed aetnally to, believe that here was the 
likeness which they spoke of. By the road- 
side there chanced to he an old beggar-woman 
and two little he.ggar-cJii)dreu, stragglers from 
some far-off region, who, as the carriage rolled 
onward, held oat their luiiid.s and lifted up 
their doleful voices, most piteously beseeching 
eliarity. A yellow claw — the very .same that had 
clawed together so much wealth — poked itself 
out of the coach-window, and dropped some 
copper coins upon the ground; so that, thongli 
the great man’s name seems to have been 
Gathergold, ho might just as suitably have 
been nicknamed Mcatfercopper. Still, nover- 
thele.ss, with an earnest shout, and evidently 
with as much good faith as ever, the people 
bellowed: 

“ He is the very imago of the Groat Stone 
Pace!” 

But Ernest turned .sadly from the wrinkled 
.shrewdness of that sordid visage, and gazed up 
the valley, where, amid a gathering mist, gilded 
by the last sunbeams, he could still distinguish, 
those glorious features which' had impressed 
themselves into hi.s soul. Their aspect cheered 
him. What did the benign Ups seem to .say? , 

“ He will come! Pear not, Ernest; tlio man 
will come!” 

The yeans went on, and Ernest censed to bo 
a boy. He had grown to bo a young man now. 
He attracted little notice from the other inha- 
bitants of the valley, for they saw nothing re- 
markable in his way of life, save that, when 
the labour of the day was over, he still loved 
to go apart and gaze and meditate upon tlic- 
Great .Stone Pace. According to their idea of 
the matter it was a folly indeed, hut pardon- 
ahlo, inasmuch as Ernest was industrious, : 
kind, and neighbourly, and neglected no duty 
for the sake of indulging' this idle htthit. 
They knew not that the Great Stone Face liad 
become a teacher to him, and that the senti- 
ment which was expressed in it would enlarge 
the young man’s heart, and fill it w’ith wider 
and deeper sympathies than other hearts. Tiiey 
knew not that thence would come a bettor w'is- 
dom than could be learned from hooka, and a 
better life than eould be moulded on the de- 
faced example of other human live.s, Heither 
did Ernest know that the thoughts and affbe- 
tions which came to him so naturallj', in the. 
fields and at the fireside, and wherever he com- 
muned with himself, were of a higher tone 
thaJU those which all men shared with him. 
A simple soul,— simple as when his mother 
first. taught him the old prophecy,— he beheld 
! the marvellous features,, beaming adown the, 

1 valley, ami still wondered that their . human 


eounterpai't -vvas so long in inakmg liis appear- 

By tins tiiuo jioor Jlr. Gnthergohl was dead 
and buried ; and the oddest part of the matter 
was, tliat his wealth, wliich was the body and 
spirit of Ms existence, had disappeared before 
liis death, leaving nothing of him but a living 
skeleton, covered over with a wrinkled, yellow 
skin. Since tiie molting away of iii.s gold, it 
had been very gonoraliy conceded that there 
wiw no such striking resoinblance, after all, 
betwixt the ignoltle features of the mined mer- 
chant and that majestic face upon the moun- 
tain aide. So tlie peui)lG ceased to Iionour him 
during his lifetime, and quietly consigned him 
to forgetfnlne, S3 after his decease. Once in a 
while, it is true, his niomoi'y was brou,ght up 
in connection with the inagnilicent palace which 
ho had built, and which had long Ago been 
tiirnod into a hotel for tlio accoinmodat.’on of 
strangers, multitndea of whom eamc every 
summer, to visit tliat famous natural curiosity, 
the Great Stone Face. Tims, Mr. Gathergold 
being discredited and thrown into the shade, 
the man of propiiocy was yet to come. 

It so liappened that a native-born son of the 
valley, many yeans before, had enlisted as a 
soldier, and, after a great deal of hard fighting, 
had now become an illustrious commander. 
Whatever he may be called in history, he was 
known in camps and on the battle-field under 
the nickname of Old Blood-and-Thundor. This 
war-worn veteran, being now infirm with age 
and wounds, and weary of the tni-moil of a 
military life, and of the roll of the dnira and 
the clangour of the trumpet, that had so 
long been ringing in his ears, had lately 
signified n purpo,se of returning to his native 
valley, hoping to find repose where he remem- 
bered to have left it. The inhabitants, his old 
nei.ghhour.s, and their groivn-np children, were 
resolved to welcome the renowned wiimor with 
a salute of cannon and a imblie dinner i and all 
the more enthusiastically, it being affimed 
that now, at last, the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face had actually appeared. An aide- 
de-camp of Old Blood-aud-Tlmnder, travelling 
througli tile valley, was said to liavo been 
struck with the resemblance. Moreover, the 
scboolmates and early acquaintances of the 
general were ready to testify on oath, that, to 
the be.st of their recollection, the aforesaid 
general laid been exceedingly like the majestic 
image, even when a hoy, only that the idea had 
never occurred to thorn at that period. Great, 
therefore, was the excitement throughout the 
valley ; and many people who had never once 
thought: of glancing at the Great Stone Face 


for yeans before, now spent their time in gaaing 
at it, for the sake of knowing exactly how 
General Blood-and-Thundor looked. 

. On the day of tho great festival, Uniest, with 
all the other people of the valley, left their 
work, and proceeded to the spot whore tlie 
sylvan . banquet was prepared. A.-i he ap- 
proached the loud voice of the Ecvcrcud i Joc- 
ter Battleblast was heard, beseeching a bless- 
ing on the good things set before them, and 
on the distinguished friend of peace in whoso 
honour they were assembled. The tiiljlc.s wore 
arranged in a cleared space of the woods, :Bhut 
in by the surrounding trees, cxcejit. where a 
vista opened eastward, and afforded a distant 
view of the Great Stone F'ace. Over the gene- 
ral’s chair, which was a relic from tho home of 
Washington, there was an arch of verdant 
houghs, with the laurol profusely intonnixod, 
and surmounted by his country's banner, be- 
neath which he had won his victories. Our 
friend Ernest raised himself on ins tip-toes in 
hopes to get a glimjise of tho celebrated gneiit; 
but there was a mighty crowd about tho tables 
anxious to hoar the toasts and speeches, and 
to catch any words that might fall from the 
.aencral in reply; and a volunteer company, 
doing duty as a guard, pricked ruthlessly with 
their bayonets at any panioular quiet person 
among the tlu-oug. So Erne.3t, being of an 
unobtrusive character, was thrust quite into 
the back-ground, where he could see no more 
of Old Blood-and-Thnndor’sphy.siognomy than 
if it liad been still blazing on the battle-field. 
To console himself, ho turned towards the 
Great Stone Face, which, like a faithful and 
loug-remeni hered friend, 1 ooked back and smiled 
ui)on him through the vista of tho forest. M'ean- 
thne, however, he could overhear the remarks 
of various individuals who were comparing the 
features of tho hero with tho face on the distant 
mountain .side. 

“’Tis the same face, to a hair ! ” cried one 
old man, cutting a caper for joy. 

“ Wonderfully like, that’s a fact ! ” responded 
another. 

“liike! why I calUt Old Blood-and-Thunder 
himself, in a monstrous looking-glass! ” cried 
a third. ‘‘And why not? He’s the greatest 
man of this or any other a, ge, beyond a doubt.” 

And then all throe of the speakeivs gave a 
great shout, which communicated electricity . 
to the crowd, and called forth a roar from a 
thousand voices, that went reverberating for 
miles among the moimtains, until you rn iglili , 
have supposed that the Great Stone Face had 
poured its thunder-breath into the cry. All 
these comments, and this vast enthu.siimm, 


fiorveil the imirii to 'mterest oiir friend; nor did i 
he think of queationing that now, at length, I 
tile incmiitMin-viBiige liiid found its human i 
ouiintei'inii't. It ia true Krnest had imagined 
that this Inng-looked-for personage would appear 
in the eharaiaer of a man of peace, uttering 
wisdom, and doitig good, and making people 
happy. But taking an Imbitiial breadth of 
view, with all iiis .simplieity ho contended 
that Providence .should clioose its own method 
of lilo.s.sing immlcind, and could conceive that 
tlii.s great end might be cUeeted even by a 
wiirrior and a bloody sword, should inscrutable 
wisdom SCO fit to order matters .so. 

■'The general! the general!” w.-is now tlie 
cry. “flu.di! silonce! Obi lilood-and-TImn- 
dcr’s going to iiiiiko a speech.” 

Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the 
geneval’a health bad lieen drnvik amid Rhouts 
of applause, and Ite now stood upon his feet to 
thank the eornpany. Brtic.st .saw him. There 
he wu.s, over the sltoulders of tlic crowd, from 
the two glittering epaulets and embroidered 
coHanipward, beneath the arch of green bougha 
with intertwiaed laurel, and the hauuer droop- 
ing as if to shade hi.s brow! And there, too, 
visible in the same glance, tlirough tlic vi.sta 
of the forest, appeared llie Great .Stone Face! : 
And waa there, indeed, such a re.-iemblance as 
the crowd had testified? Alas! Ernest, could 
not recognize it. lie beheld a war-worn and : 
weather-beaton countenance, full of energy, ! 
and e-rjiresaive of an iron will; but the gentle j 
W'j.sdom, the deep, broad, tender sympatliies, j 
were altogether wanting in Old Blood-and- ! 
Thunder’s visage; and even if the Great Stone j 
Pace had assumed his look of stern command, I 
the milder traits would still have tempered it. j 

"This is not the man of propliocy,” sighed : 
Ernest to himself, as Ite iiiado his way out of i 
the tlirong. “ And must the world wait longer I 
yet?" ' I 

The mists had congregated about the distant ■ 
mountain-side, and tliero were seen tlie grand 
and awful features of tlic Great Stone Pace, 
•asvfni bni lienigiiant , as if a miglity angel svero 
sitting aniuiig tlie liilia, and clothing himself 
in a cloud-vesture of gold and purple. As he 
looked, Ernest could liardly believe hut that a 
smile lienmcd over the whole visage, with a 
radiance still brigiitening, altliongh witlioiit 
motion of the lips, it was pvobaldy the effect 
of the western aunshiuo melting tiirough the 
thinly diffused vapours that had swept between 
: him and the otijeefc tliat he gazed at. But, as 
it always did, the aspect of his marvellous 
friend made Ernest as hopeful as if he had 
Haver hoped iu vain, v 


Fear not, Erne.st„” said his heart, even as 
if the Great Pace were wlaspering liim, “fear 
not, Ernest, he will come.” 

Afore years .sped swiftly and traniiuilly away. 
Ernest still dwelt in his nal.ivo valley, and was 
now a man of middle age. By impevcoirtible 
degrees he had become known among the 
people, Now, a.s heretofore, he laboured for 
his bread, and was the same simple-hearted 
man that lie had always been. But lie had 
felt and thought so much, he had given so 
many of the best hours of his life to unworldly 
hopes for some great good to mankind, tliiit it 
seemed a.s though he Iiad been talking with 
the angels, and had imbibed a portion of their 
wisdom unawaras. It was visible in the calm 
and well-considered beneficence of his daily 
life, the qmet stream of- which had made a 
wide green margin .all along its course. Not 
a day passed by that the world was not the 
better becaitso this man, iiiimble as he was, 
had lived. He never stopped aside from Ids 
own patli, yet would always teach a blessing 
to his neighbour. Almost involuntarily, too, 
tie liad baeonto a preacher. The pure and high 
simplicity of his thouglit, which, as one of its 
manifestations, took shape in the good deeds 
tliat dropped .silently from his hand, flowed 
also forth in speech. He uttered tniths that 
wrought upon and moulded the lives of tliosc 
wlio heard him. Hia auditors, it may be, 
never suspected that Ernest, their own neigli- 
bour and familiar friend, was more than an 
ordinary man; least of all did Ernest hinnself 
suspect it; but inevitnWy, as the innmmr of 
a rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth that 
no other liiiinan lips liad spoken. 

When tlio iieoplo’s minds had . had a little 
time to cool, they were inady enough t,o ac- 
knowledge their mistake in imagining a simi- 
larity between General Blood-anddi’hnnder’s 
truculent physiognomy and the benign visage 
on the mountain side. But now again there 
wore reports, and many paragraphs in the 
newspapers, affirming that the likeness of the 
Great Stone Paco had appeared upon the broad 
Bhottldem of a certain eminent statesman. 
Ho, like Air. (lathci-gold and Old Blood-arid- 
Tlinndcr, was a native of the valley, but had 
left it in his early clays, and taken up the 
trades of law and polities. Instead of the rich 
man’s wealth and the warrim'’B sword, he had 
but a tongue, and it was mightier than both 
together. So wonderfully eloquent was ho, 
that whatever he might choose to say, his 
.auditors had no choice but to believe him; 
-wrong looked like right, and right like wrong; 
for when it pleased him he could make a kind , 


of illuminiited fog with his mere breath, and 
obacura the natural daylight with it. His 
tongue, indeed, waa a magie instrument: some- 
times it rumbled like thunder; sometimes it 
warbled like the sweetest music. It was the 
blast of war-^the .song of peace; and it seemed 
to have a lioart in it wlieu there was no such 
mattei'. In good truth, he was a wondrous 
man; and when lus tongue had acquired him 
all other imag’inaltle success, — ^ivlien it had 
been heard in halls of state and in the courts 
of prince.s and potentates, — after it had made 
him known all over the w'orld, even as a voice 
crying from ahoro to .sliore,---it finally per- 
suaded his countrymen to select him for the 
presidency. Before tins time — indeed, .o.s soon 
as he began to grow celebrated — his admirers 
had found out the rosomhiance between him 
and the Ureat Stone Face; and so much were 
they struck by it, that tliroughout the country 
this distinguished gentleman was Icnown by 
the name of Old Stony Phiz. The phrase was 
considered a.s giving a highly favourable a.spoct 
to his political prospects; for, as is likewise the 
case with the Popedom, nobody ever becomes 
pre.sident without taking a name other than 
his own. 

While his friends were doing their best to 
make him pre.sident, Old Stony Phiz, as he 
was called, .set out on a visit to the valley 
where he was born. Of course he had no other 
object than to shako hands with his fellow- 
citizens, and neither thought nor cared about 
any effect which his progress through the 
country might have upon the election. Mag- 
nificent preparations wore made to receive the 
inustriou.s statesman ; a cavalcade of horsemen 
set forth to meet liim at the Ijonndnry-linc of 
the state, and all the people left their business 
and gathered along the wayside to see him 
pa.ss. Among tho.se was Ernest. Thougli 
more than once di.sappointed, as we have seen, 
he had such a hopeful and confiding nature 
that iie was always ready to believe in whatever 
•seemed heautiful and good. He kept his heart 
continually open, and thus was sure to catch 
the blessing Itoiu on high wlien it should come. 
So now again, as buoyantly as ever, he went 
forth to behold the likenc.ss of the Glreat Stone 

The cavalcade came prancing along the road 
with a great clattering of hoofs and a mighty 
cloud of dust, whicli rose uji no dense and high 
that the visage of Idio mountain-.side was com- 
pletely hidden from Ernest’s eyes. All the 
great men of the neighbourhood were there on 
horseback — militia officers in uniform, the 
member of Congress, the sheriff of the county. 


the editors of newspapers; and many a farmer, 
too, had mounted his patient steed, with his 
Sunday coat upon his back. It really was a 
very brilliant sijectaelc, especially as there were 
niimorous bannei'S flaunting over tlie cavalciulc, 
on some of which were gorgeous portraits of 
the illustrious statesman and tlie Great Stone 
Pace, smiling familiarly at one another, like 
two brother.s. If the pictures were to be 
trusted, the mutual re.semblau(!e, it must bo 
confo.ssed, w.aa marvellous. We must not for- 
get to mention that there waa a band of mitsic 
which made the eehoe.s of the mountains ring 
and reverberate with the loud triimiph of its 
.strains, so that airy and soul-thrilling melodies 
broke oat among all the heights and hollows 
as if every nook of his native valley had found 
a voice to ivelcomo the distinguished guest. 
But the grandest effect was wlien the fur-off 
moimtain precipieo flung hack the music, for 
then the Great Slone Pace it-,''If seemed to be 
swelling the triumphant choriiH in acknow- 
ledgment that at length the man of prophecy 

I All this while the people were throwing up 
! their hats and shouting with entliusia.sm .so 
contogious that the heart of Ernest kindled 
[ up, and he likewise throw up his hat and 
shouted as loudly as the loudest, '■ Huzza for 
the great man! Huzza for Old Stony Phiz!" 
But as yet he had not seen him. 

“Here he is now!" cried tho.se who stood 
near Erne.st. “There! there! liOok at Old 
Stony Phiz, and then at the Old Man of tho . 
Mountain, and see if they are not as like as 
two twin-brothers!” 

In the midst of all this gallant array eamo 
an oiien barouche drawn by four white horses, 
and in the harouche, with Ida massive head 
uncovered, sat the illustrious statesman, Old 
Stony Phiz himself. 

“Confes-s it,” said one of Ernest’s neighbours 
to him, “the Great Stone Face has met, Ha 
match at last!” 

How it must he owned that at his first 
glimpse of the countenance which was liowing 
and smiling tVoin the liaront'lie, Ernest did 
fancy that there was a resoinhlauce between it 
and the old familiar face upon the mountain 
side. The brow, with its massive depth and 
loftiness, and all the other foature.s, indeed, 
were boldly and strongly hewn, as if iii onnila- 
tion of a more than horoic-^of a Titanic model. 
But tho Buhlimity and statelirieB.s, the grand 
I expression of a divine sympathy, that illumin- 
ated the monutaiu visage and etlierealizeil its 
ponderous granite sub.stanco into spirit, niiglit 
here be sought in vain. Something iiiul been 


orij'iiia.i) y left o\it, or liad departed; .and tliere- 
fore tJiB inarvcUoiisl y -giftei! statesman had 
ahvays a weary gloom in the deep eiiverns of 
his eyes, us of a eUild that has outgrowu its 
phtyliiings, or a man of mighty faeultics and 
little aims, whose life, with all its high per- 
fmiiiani'O.s, was vague and empty, heoauHO no 
high purpo.sfl Inui endowed it with reality. 

Still Jlrnest’s neighlmiir was thrusting his 
clhow into lii-s side, and pressing him for an 

“ tVmfe.ss! eonfess! is not he the very pie- 
tvire of your did Man of the Mouutaiu';” 

‘‘IN'o!” said Kniest, bluntly; “I see little 
or no likeness.”. 

“ Then .so iiiueli the worse for the (Ircat 
Stone Iho-e,” an.swercd hi.s neighhonr; and 
again ho set up a .shout for Old .Stony Phi!!. 

But Uniest turned away, nielanelinly and 
almo.st de^-pondent, for this was the .saddest 
of itiw disappointments to hoUoId a man who 
might have fuHillod the prophecy, and htid not 
willed to do .so. Moantitno the eavaletide, the 
banners, the musie, and the haronehes swept 
past him, with the vociferous crowd in the 
real', leaving the du.st to settle down and the 
Great Btone Face to be revealed .again, with 
the grandeur that it hud worn for untold cen- 

“Lol here I am, .Urnest!” the benign lips 
seemed to s.ay. '* 1 have waited louger than 
thou, and am not yet weary. Fear not; the 
man will come,” 

The years hurried onward, treading in their 
haste on one another’s heels. And now they 
began to bring- white hairs, and .scatter tlicn) 
over tba bead of Ernest; tliey made reverend 
wrinklt‘.s across lii.s forehead, and furrows in 
his cheeks, He was an aged man: bnt not in 
vain had he grown old. More than the white 
hairs ou bus head were the sage thonglits in 
his mind: ln,s wrinkle.s and furrows wore in- 
scription.s tliat Time had /naved, and in which 
he had written legends of wisdom that had 
beeU: tested by the tenor of a life. .And Ernest 
had ceased to be ob.seui-e. .Unsought for, nn- 
do.sii-ed had come the fame wliich so m.-iny 
seek, and made him known in the great world, 
beyond the limits of the valley in which he 
had dwelt so quietly. (.Vdlogc profe.ssors, and 
oven the active men of cities, came from far to 
see and converse with Emc.st, for the report 
had gone abroad that this simjde hnsbaudman 
had ideas unlike tho.“e of other men, not gained 
from books, l)vit of a higher tone — a tranquil 
and familiar majesty, as if he had been talking 
with the angels as his daily friends. Whether 
it were sage, statesman, or philanthropist, 


Ernest received these visitor.s with the gentle 
sincerity that had characterized lum from boy- 
hood, and spoke freely with tham of wluitever 
came uppermost or. lay dnepe.st in his heart or 
their oiva. Wliile they talked together hi.s 
face would kindle unawares and shine upon 
them as with a mild evening light. Fensivo 
with the fulness of sueli di.seourse, his gue.sfo 
took leave and went their way, and, passing 
up the valley, paused to look at tlie tlreiit 
Stone Face, imagining that they had seen its 
likeness in a human countemuice, but could 
not roiuemiiei- where. 

While El-nest had been growing • up and 
growing old, a bountiful Frovidonce had 
grunted a new poet to this oai-tli. He like- 
wi.se wa.s a native of the valley, but had spent 
the greater part of his lifo at a lUstauce from 
that romantic region, ])otiring out his sweet 
mn.sic amid tlic birstle and din of cities. Often, 
however, did the mountains which had been 
familiar to him in his cliiUlhood lift their 
snowy peaks into the clear atmospliere of Ids 
poetry. FTeither was the Great Stone Face 
forgotten, for the poet had celebrated it in an 
ode which was ga-and enough to have been 
uttered by its own majestic lips. Thi.s mnn of . 
genius, we may say, had come down from 
heaven with wonderful endowments. If he 
s:ing of a mountain, the eyes of all mankind 
beheld a mightier grandeur reposing on its 
t)rc;ist, 01- soaring to its summit, than had 
before been seen there. If his theme wore a 
lovely lake, a celestial .smile had now been 
(Ill-own over it to gloam for ever on it.s surface; 
if it were the vast old sea, oven the deep iin- 
nien.sity of its ili-ead bosom seemud to swell the 
higher, as if moved by the omotious of the 
song. Thus the world assumed another and 
a better aspect from tiic hour that the poet 
blessed it with his happy eyes. The Creator 
had bestowed him as the last, bo.st touch to 
his own handiwork. Creation was not hnlshed 
till the poet came to intorpret, and .so complete 
it. ■ 

Tlie effect wa.s no less high and lieautifiil 
when his luinian bi-ethren were the subject of 
hia verse. The ina.n or woman, sordid with 
the common dust of life, who evoasod las, daily 
path, and the little child wlio played in . it, 
were, glorified if he beheld them ill ids mood of . 
poetic faith. Ho showed the golden links of 
the great chain that intertwined them with an: 
angelic kindred; ho brought out tlie hidden 
traits of a celestial birth that made them 
.worthy of such kin. Some, indeed, there tvore . 
who thought to show the .soundiie.ss of tlveh' 
judgment by -affiming that all the beauty and 


(lignity of tlie natural world exi-Hted only in 
tile poet’s; fancy. Let aucli men speak; . for 
therasolves, who undoubtedly appear to Iuitc 
liccu >jj;i.\vuc(l fiirtli liv Nature with a contemp- 
tuous bitterness, — she having plastered them 
up out of her refuse atulf after all the swine 
wore made. As resjjee.fo all things else, the 
poet's ideal was tlie truest truth. 

The songs of tliis poet found their way to 
Ernest. He read them, after his customary 
toil, seated on the henc.h before his cottage 
door, where, for .such a length of tiinCj he hail 
tilled his repose with thought h.v gazing at the 
(treat Stone .Face. And now, as he read stanzas 
that caused the soul to thrill within him, he 
lifted his eyes to the vast eoimtensincc beaming 
on him so hoiiiguantly. 

“ O imyesUc friend,’’ he murmured, addross- 
iug the Groat Stone Face, “is not this man 
worthy to reaeralde thee?" 

The Face Hcomed to smile, hut answered not, 

Now it h.appened that the poet, though he 
dwelt so far away, had not only heard of Ernest, 
hut had meditated much upon his chavaeto, 
until he deemed nothing' so desirable as to 
meet this man, who-^e untaught wisdom walked 
hand in hand with the noble simplicity of his 
life. One summer morning, therefore, he took 
passage by the railroad, and, in the decline of 
the afternoon, alighted from the cars at no 
great distance from Brnost’.s cottage. The 
great hotel, which had formerly been the palace 
of Mr. Qathergold, was close at hand, hut the 
poet, with his carpet-hag on In's arm, impiired 
at once where Ernest dwelt, and was resolved 
to be accepted as hisgiie.st. 

Approaching the door, he there found the 
good old man, holding a volume in his hand, 
whieh alternately ho read, and then, with a 
finger between the leaves, looked lovingly at 
the Great Stone Face. 

“ Good evening,” said the poet. “ Can you 
, give a traveller a night's lodging?” 

'‘IVillingly,” answered Ernest; and then he 
added, smiling, “ Methiiiks I never saw the 
(treat Stone Face look so hospitably at a 

The poet sat down on the bench beside liim, 
and he and Ernest talked together. Often had 
the poet held intercourse w'ith the wittiest and 
the wisest, bat never heforo with a man like 
Ernest, whose thoughts and feelings gushed 
upwith such a natural freedom, and who made 
great truths so familiar by his simple utter- 
ance of them. Angels, as had been so often 
aaidj seemed to have wrought with him at his 
labour in. the fields ; angels seemed to have .sat 


with. him by the fliesule: and dwolUng with 
angels as friends with friends, he had imbibed 
the sublimity of their ideas, and imbued it 
with the sweet and low'ly charm of household 
words. . , So thought the poet. And Enie.st, on 
the other hand, was moved and agitated by 
the living images which the poet lliiiig out of 
his mind; and which iioopled all the air about 
the cottage door with sluipes of beauty, both gay 
and pon.sivc. The synipatluc.s of thene two men 
instructed them with a prol'oiinder sense than 
either could have attained alone. Tlieii' miiiits 
accorded i.«to ojie strain, and made delightful 
musiewhiuh noiUicr of thorn could have claimed 
a.s all his own, nor distingui.shed his own share 
' from the other’s. They led one another, as it 
' were, into ivhigli pavilion of their thoughts, so 
remote, and hitherto so dim, that they hud 
uovor entered it bel'mc, and so beautiful that 
; tiiey desired to be there ulway.s. 
j A.S Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined 
! that the Great Stone Paco wn.s bending forward 
■ to listen too. He gazed earnestly into the 
poet's glowing eyes. 

1 “Who are you, my strangely gifted gnest?” 

I he said. 

The poet ], aid Jiis finger on the volume that 
I Erne.st had been reading. 

I “ Youhavereadthe8epoems,’'Baidhe. "Tou 
knoir me then,— -for I wrote them." 

-Vgaiii, and still more eamestlj- than before, 
Ernest exainined the poet’s features; then 
turned towards the Great iStone Pace.; than 
back, with an uncertain a.spoet to his guest, . 
But his counteuauce fell ; he slmok his head, 
and .sighed. 

“ Wliercforeare you .sad ?” inquired the poet. 

“ Boeause,” replied Ernest, “all through 
life I have awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy, 
and when 1 read these poems, I hoped that it 
: might be fiilfdled ill you.” 
i “You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly 
i smiling, “to find in me the likeness of the 
I Great .Stone Pace. And you are di-iapiiointed, 
.as formerly witit Mr. Gathergold, and Old 
Blootl-and-Thuuder, and Old Stony Phiz. Yes, 
Erne.st, it is my doom. You muot .add rny 
name to the iilvistrious three, ami record 
aviotlior failure of your hopes. For — in .shniae 
and sadness do I .speak it, Erne.st — I am not 
worthy to l>c typified iiy yonder benign and 
majestic image.” 

■ “And why?” asked Erne.st. He pointed to 
the volume; — “Are not tho.se thoughts divine ?” 

“They have a strain of the liiviuity,” re- 
plied the poet. “ You can hear in them tiie 
far-off echo of a licavenly .song. But niy life, 
dear Ernest, has not corresponded witit my 
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tkonght. I have had grand droamsi, hut 
they liiive l)eeu only dreams, hceauso I have 
lived— and that, too, by my own choice — 
among poor and mean realities. Sometimes 
even — .sliall I dare to say it ? — t lack faith in 
tiio grandeur, the Iieauty, and the goodness, 
which )ny own works are .said to have uiiide 
more evident in nature and in immaii life. 
Why, tlieii, pure .seeker of the good and true, 
alimihi.st, tlioii liope to find me in yonder image 
of the divine?” I 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were ' 
dim with tears. So, likewise, were those of 
Ernest. 

At the hour of .sunset, as had long been his 
freijueiit custom, Ernest was to discourse to an 
asaemlrlage of the neighbouring iuliahitants in 
tire open air. Ho and the poet, arm in arm, 
still talking together as they went along, pro- 
ceeded to tiro spot. 1 1 was a .small nook among 
tire hillsj with a gray precipice hehind, the 
stern front of which was relieved by the pleasant 
foliage of many creeping plants, tliat made a 
tape.stry for the naked rock by hanging tlieir 
festoons from all its rugged angles. At a small 
elevation above the ground, set in a rich frame- 
work of verdure, there appeared a niche, spa- 
cious enough to admit a human figure, with 
freedom for .such gestures as spontaneously 
accompany earnest tliought and genuine emo- 
tion. Into this natural pulpitErnost ascended, 
and threw a look of fiimiliar kindiie.-'s aroiiml 
upon his audience. They stood, or sat, or 
x'oelinocl Upon the grass, as seemed good to each, 
with the departing sunshine falling obliiiucly 
over them, and mingling its subdued eheerful- 
iieas with the solemnity of a grove of ancient 
trees, beneath and amid the hoiiglis of wliieli 
the golden ray.s were constrained to pas.s. In 
another direction was seen the Great Stone 
Pace, with the same cheer, eomhiried with the 
same soleiiiuity, in its benignant aspect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to tlic people 
of what was in his heart and mind. His word.s 
had power, because they accorded with his 
thoughts; and his tiioughts had reality and 
depth, heeausB they liarnioiiized with the life 
which he had always lived. , It was not mere i 
breath, that this preacher uttered; they were 
the words of life, hecanse a life of good deeds 
and holy love was melted into them. Pearls, 
pure and rich, hadhoeii dissolved into this pre- 
cious draught. The poet, as he listened, felt 
that the being and character of Ernest were a 
nobler strain of poetry than he had ever written, 
His eyes glistening with tears, he gav.ed rever- 
entially at the venerable man, and said within 
himself tliat never was there an aspect so 


worthy of a propliet and a .sage as that mild, 
sweet, thoughtful countenance, witli the glory 
of white hair diffused about it. At a distance, 
but distinctly to be seen, high up in the golden 
light of the setting .sun, appeared the Great 
Stone Face, with lioary mists around it, like 
the white liairs around the brow of .Ernest. 
Its look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace 
the world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought 
w'hieh he was about to utter, the face of Erne-st 
assumed a grandeur of expression, so imbued 
with beiicvolciiee, that the poet, by an irre- 
sistible impulse, threw his arms aloft, and 
shouted, 

‘‘ Behold ! Behold ! Ernest is himself the 
likeness of tlie Great Stone Face !” 

Then all the people looked, and saw that 
what the deep-sighted poet said was true. Tlie 
prophecy was fulfilled. But Ernest, having 
finislied what he had to gay, took the poet’s 
arm, and walked .slowly homeward, still hoping 
tliat some wiser and bettor man than himself 
ivould by-and- by appear, bearing a resemhlanee 
to the Great Stone Face. 
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and, running through all, a vein of umiint, argumontativn 
humour, analysing, moralising, clisseuting, and. satirising 
his own creations. His givatest novels are; Ilwhtml i'm- 
rel; Sari'u Itichmaml: Sanichimp'ti C'amr; und JT/ic 
Sl/oist. Desidea these may be mentioned Jfmn Harriug- 
com Sandra Bdlimi; VUtoria; Moda Fhming: D-mim 
of tlu Oremmaya; Liml OrmmI and Ms Aminta, His 
poetry has the same qualities as his prose.l 

.1. 

Pitoli here the tent, while tlie old horae graces : 

By the old hedge-side weTl halt a stage. 

It’s nigh my last above the daisies : 

My next leaf ’ll ho man’s blank page. 

.Yes, my old girl! and it’s no use crying : 

.Juggler, oonstahh), king, must how. 

One that outjuggles nli’s been spying 

Long to have me, and lie has me now. 


I From Modem Lavs and Poms of the Snglish Roadside, 
by George Meredith. . Imiidou! Chapman and Hall, 
1862. 


JUGCMilNa JERRY. 


'H. ' 

YVti’ve travelled times to tlria old oomniou: 

Often we’ve hung our pots in the gorse. 
We've had a stirring life, old woman 1 
You, and I, and the old gray horse.' 
Raoes, and fairs, .and royal oocaaions, . 

Found us coming to their call : 

Now they’ll miss us at om- stations: 
There’s a Juggler outjuggleg all! 


Pp goes the lark, as if all were jolly! 

Over the duck-pond the willow .shakes. 

Easy to think that grieving’a folly, 

When the hand’s firm as driven st.ake.s ! 

Ay ! when wo’re strong, and braced, and manful. 
Life’s a sweet fiddle : hut wo’re a hatch 
Born to beeoine the Great Juggler’s Uan’ful; 
Balia ho shies uj), luid is safe to catch. 

IV. 

Hero’s wliere the lads of the village cricket: 

I was ii hul not wide from here : 

Couldn’t I whip off the hale from the wicket? 

Like an old world those days ai>pear ! 

Donkey, sheep, geese, aud thatch’d ale-house— I 
know them ! 

They are old friends of my halts, and seem, 
Somehow, as if kind thanks I owe them : 


We two w 
Honest 


fon dam 
Birds in a j 
AU nighi 

Now froi 


It’s iiast pa 
No, nor i 
I aan die w 
Two of a 
Parson and 
Fighting 
Stand np» y 
Then see 


I, lass, hav 
Finery w 
Coin I’ve si 
You sliai 
Nobly you’ 
Many a r 
Palaces yoi 
But your 


Juggling don’t liinder the heart’s esteem. 


Juggling’s no sin, for we must liave victual: 

. Nature allows us to halt for the fool. 
Hohling one’s own makes us juggle no little; 


Hand ui) t 
Let’s ha 
Once a stt) 
Cheer ir 
; May he— f 
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THE BWAUE JUTP THE INYISIELE CAP. 


THE DWAKE AND -THE INVISIBLE 
, CAP. . 

A UAK2 IJiGBNB. ^ 

Slieplierd Jaeob’a greatest [jlcaRure Wiis his 
hiigpipos, Almost Vieldro the morning dawncil 
ho wus imffing upon them, and ho puffed away 
at niglii when all other honest peojdo wore 
in bed. Tliough this afforded much pleasure 
to daeol), it was not so well relished by his 
ftoighbomu ■ 

III a cavern of tlie mountain upon ivhicli 
Jacob generally took his .seat lived a dwarf, 
who, at the christenings .and wcddiiig.s of the 
surrounding country, made himself very useful 
by lending the people knivc.s and pewter plates. 
Wherever he found a good reception the dwarf 
proved very friendly, and wa.s well liked by all. 
Now to thi.s dwarf, the eternal pufUug that i 
went on above his head beeainc very tire.some; 
he therefore one day took his way up the moun- 
tain, and with much iiolilenes.s requested the 
shepherd to give up his niusie for a little; hut 
Jucol), ea.sting a contemptuous look on the 
diminutive figure before him, insolently an- 
swered, “ What right have you to command 
mo? A.nd what does it signify to mo though 
your head aliould ache again wlien I Idow my 
pipes?” And from thi.s time Jacob blew away 
more furiously at his bagpipes than ever. 

The dwarf resolved on revenge, but concealed 
his anger under tlie mask of friendsliip, and 
strove to win by degrees the conlldcnee of the 
shepherd. He soon succeeded in this; for ho 
harl wit enough to prai.sB tlie oxqiii.site melody 
of his tiipes, and gradually wrought him.self 
into Ids full confidence, entertaining him with 
a thcm.sand merry stories, for the sake of listen- 
ing to wliieh the shepherd would .sometimes 
forgot his ilavling pipes for half a day. At last 
the dwarf invited the shepherd to a party at 
which he promised him a great deal of pleasure. 
‘'Knight Eegesaek. who lives in yonder castle," 
said he, "cclchvates his wedding to-morrOW; 
he once set his dogs after me to hound me 
from ills court when carrying some plates to 
Ilia servant to help at a christening. There 
will bo gathered together those great people of 
the uoimtry who look w-ith such contempt upon 
us and our acorns; wo will go thither, and give 
them a little sauce to their mirth. Here, ' 
Jacob, is an invisible cap; if yon put it on 
your head nobody will be able to see you, 
though you see everything that is going on 


' From Portig,i Tala nM I'radUimi, tcansJated by 
Geoig® CiQiMcey Cuuniugliun. 


around' you. Try its virtues at borne, and : 
leave the rest to me; only clean out that bag 
you have got there, for, unless I am sadly de- 
ceived, you will .soon have occasion to fill it 
with something better. " 

Jacob took the wonderful cap from the 
dwarf, and made an attempt to try its virtue, 
even before he reached his hut. . W 
sheep came running against him, and not even : 
his own children could find him out when he, 
called them by name with the cap on his head. 
He now gave himself implicitly up to, the di- 
rection of the dwarf. 

The day afterwards Jacob and the dwarf set 
out with their cups on their heads, and two 
empty wallets under their arms, to the ca,stlc 
of the knight. During the bridal eereinouy 
they placed tbemselvea upon the largo round 
table, around which the bridegroom and bride 
and the principal guests were to ait. T.lie 
dwarf then instructed the tittering shepherd 
in the part be was to perform. 

In the course of an hour the whole company 
entered the room in pairs, and all took the 
places which Avere pointed out to them accord- 
ing to their several dignities, little suspecting 
the presence of any other guests. 

And noAv the frolic began. The invisible 
divarf pulled out the pins Avliioh fastened the , 
myrtle garland on the bride’s head, and Jacob: 
pushed a large dish out of the hand of the 
butler which splashed the gravy over the scold- 
ing guests. Meainvhile the bridal wreath fell 
from the head of the bride — a bad omen, Avliioh 
mighf well Avrinkle the brow of the old ladies, 
and set the younger onus a Avhiapering. 

A panso emsued, in which the guests, wdio 
waited the filling of the bumpers to resume 
the conversation, .set their jaws briskly in 
motion. 

But, good saints defend ns ! What was the 
surprise of the whole company Avhen, on the 
appearance of the second course, they .stretched 
their hands out toivards the delioates — scarcely 
had they got a morsel on their forks and raised 
it to tlieir mouths ere it aa'US snatched au'ay by 
the divai'f or by Jacob, who crammed it with 
much laughter into -their invisible Avallets. 
The guests opened their eyes ivider and wider 
— their faces lengthened more and more — a 
silauee, like that of midnight in a cemotary, 
reigned throughout the whole room— knives, 
mouths, jaws, were laid at rest, while each 
gaped, in blank astonishment upon hiB.neigh- :, 
hour. Flagon after flagon, cup after cup, noAV 
disappeared from the table, and still the thief 
remained invisible! Well might the hair of 
the' guests now begin to rise on end; every- 
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Tfhore iill was silent as death, not a sound was . 
heard but the ehattering of teeth. 

Ifow they niigdit best make their -way out of 
the enelianted room, or hide themselves undei’ 
the tiibie, became now a question with tlio 
horror-stricken guests. Most of them were 
.-ilioiit to adopt the latter nhcrnative when the 
dwarf, having .suddenly snatched the cap from 
the head of his eompanion, all at once the cul- 
prit stood revealed to their astonislied sight, 
sitting upon his heels, with each arm supported 
by a, well-filled wai let. 

The deathlike silence now gave place to the 
mo.st outrageous niu-oar; every arm and every 
tongue, was again in motion, while Jacob, 
with his liead hanging down like a broken 
reed, waa drugged away, under a thousand 
; cntse.s, towards n dark dungeon, where serpents 
and newts crawled about, there to starve beside 
hisi emptied wallotR. 

They wore just about to lower the uufortu- 
nate .shepherd into this loathsome place, and 
all around stood the guests mocking and jeer- 
ing the trembling rustic, when lo! tho invisible 
dwarf approaches the lialt'-doad shepherd, claps 
the cap again on his head, and in the twinkling 
■.of till eye the pri.soner disappears. 

The spectators stood there as if clmngcd into 
as many stone-s, with fuce.s as long as a yanl, 
for the full space of an hour, witliout bethink- 
ing themselves cither of eating or drinking or 
the merriment of the wedding. And there they 
, might -have been standing to this hour had not 
the dwarf, compassionating flieir blank amaze- 
ment, taken oif his cap and revealed himself 
for a minute’s space in his true form. “Now, 
Sir Knight,” said ho, “donotlioiind me again 
with your dog.s out of your eustlo-yard; and 
you, Jacob, 1 liopo you will in future -put your 
bagpipes a little while aside when 1 politely 
ask that favour of you.” 

The gue.sts now tumbled over one another, 
and scrambled out of the house where the mys- 
terious dwarf had appeared. 


TilE EDUCATION OP UAOCHUS. 

r. had H vision ! ’Twfia an Indian valo 

yviiosu aidos ware all witli rosy thiokets crown’d, 

TliatinoyerfolttlieWtiugwintarguIo;— 

And Bijun was heard .a most delicious sound ; 

And to its muBio danced a nymph embrown’d, 

Xeadlug a lion in a silken twino, 

Thjit with his yellow mane would sweep the ground, 
Then oil his rider tavn—,n boy divine ! - v. 

While bn his foaming Ups a nymph shower'd nurpierviae. 


JtAY MOKNlNtl AT llAYloNNA. 

[Jamee Hom-y IieigU Hunt, liorn at Suutliaale, 
MidiUesev, jSth Oodoher, 17St ; died in London, 2, stli 

century. As one of tile ataueheat combatiiiits' for the 
liberty of thought and epeecli, liis name is amoiigat the 
foremost in tlio lijsicory of nioilerii progre®. Ho Mirs 
for some tiriie a cleric in the n-ar-offlee, and re.Mgiied that 
post in ISOS to become joint editor witli ills In-otliiT 
John, of the Emr,dmr newspaper. wMcli they estab- 
lished in that year. An article iijion the coiiduut of Hie 
Prince Regent, in which ho was siitiricaliy cnlloil an 
|. “ Adonis of fifty" (22d Mareli, 1812), led to .a govemnieiit 
' pioseciition. Tho brotlieni wore imprisiinod and fined 
fisno each. After Ida release, and until nearly the cl<»o 
of his life, Ijoigli Hunt contiuiiort to work iissidmniBly 
at fioem, essay, .and story. In IS-M tins snn of the piwt 

govommenc awarded liimapeneii)iiof.fi200. Hia first 
book was a coUeotlon of ijoerns writtoii betivoou tint 
ages of twelve and siateeii, and issued vuuiei’ the title 
' of Jumtilia, His prliictpal works are; 2'/ie .SYio-y </ 
liimini, thi Descml nf Uhtrly, and TM Ernst of the 
f’e8t«(writt6Uiiijiri8on>;e<y)tfd)i.Swr,riIaiidCr'aj)(niaJ’»i; 
Sir Xalp/i Sslur, a novel; A Jar of linttai /com Mimtit 
HiiUn; numerous essays, and an aatobiogroptiy in three 
volumes, 'f ha following is froin the poem of Jtiin ini.j 

Tho soil is up, and 'to a morn of .Ua,v 

Round old Ravenna’s eleiir-shown towers and bay. 

Last of tho spring, yet fresh with all its green; . . 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at iiiglit 
i Have left a spirkUng welcome for the liglit. 

And there's a crystal clcai-iiess nil about ; 

Tho leaves are sliiiip, tho distant hills look nut ; ' 

A baUuy hrtekness comes upon the breeze ; 

The smoke goo.s dancing from the eottnge trees ! 

And when you listen you may hear a iJOil 
Of biilibliiig Bprings about tho giaa-y soil ; 

And all the scene, in short— sky, earth, and sea, , 

BreiitUcsUkoabright-oyerl face, that liiughspiit openly. 

'Tis natnro, full of spirits, waked ami B]iriiigiiig:— 
The birds to ttiu dolieioits time are singing, 

Baiting with freiika and snatciics up ami down. 

Where tho light woods go seaward from tlie town ; 
Wliilo happy faoes, striking througli the gresn 
Of leaty roads, at eveiy turn are seen ; 

And the for ehijis, lifting their sails of tVIiito 
Like JoyfuUmnds, come up with fcatter.iMigiit, 

C’oiuo gleaming up, true to tho wisliiiil-for day. 

And chase tho whistling htiuo and swirl into the bay. 
Already In the streets the stir grows loud. 

Of expeetittiou and a hustling orowd. 

With feet and voice the gathering liiiiii ooiitoiiiis. 

The deep talk heaves, the ready laiigli iiacunila ; 
GalUngs, and clapping doom, and ours unite. 

And shouts from more oxuhcrauco of doligb t. 

And armed bands, makingluijxu'taiit K'uy, 

Gallant and grave, the lords of lioliiiay, 

And nodding ueighbouts, greeting as Hiey run. 

And pilgrims, ehantiiig in the moriiiiig sun. 
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llfiDICTOli AND MOHAIR. 


MKDICINE AND MORALS. j 

[Isaac D’IsiaOi, l:«ii w Jintldd, Hiilj; dial .at RkkI- 
enhaiu, Buckiuslisiusliire. lath January. 1848. He icaa 
the (iesoeinlautof a immly of Syauish Jews. After pro- 
ducuigvariou.'iscmiisofpoetryandroiuaiiee.heiiubliahed 

ucardica in the liijvciiun of “'ciiriosities,” and in tlio 
coureo of varioaa editions the work load increased to six 
times its original Indk. The Cuiamitks ujAuthoref The 
Qiiamte of Aatftors, The Amenities .jr' Zacrature, and 
The Curiosities are Ins chief works. He wiis tho father 
of the night Hon. Benjamin B laraeli, the statesman 

A Htroke of peitsontil ridicule i.8 levelled ut 
.Dryden, when IJitycs informs us of his jirepara- 
tioii.8 for u eoiir.so of .study by it course of mciU- 
oine! “'When 1 have a trraud design," says 
be, '• 1 over take physic and let blood; for j 
when you would have pure swiftnes-s of thought, I 
and fiery flights of fancy, you tnu.st have a care 
of the pensive part; in fine, you mu.st purge 
the helly!" Such tv.as really tlie practice of 
the poet, as La Motto, who was a physician, in- 
forms us, and in hi.s medical character did not 
perceive that ridicule iu the subject which the 
wits and most readers nmiuestionahly have 
enjoyed. Tlie wits liere were as cruel against 
truth as against Dryden; for we mu.st still con- 
sider this practice, to in-e tlieir own words, as 
‘ ‘ an excellent recipe for writing. ” Among other 
phUo.sophers, one of the mo.st famous disputants 
of antiquity, Carncades, was accustomed to 
take copious doses of white iiellelioro, a great 
aperient, as a preparation to refute tlic dogmas 
of the stoics. Drydon's praellce was neither 
whimsical nor peculiar to the poet; ho was of a 
full habit, and, no doubt, had often found by 
experience tlie beneficial effects without being 
aware of the cause, which is notliing lc.ss than 
tlie reciprocal influence of mind and body! 

This simple fact is, indeed, connected with 
one of the mo.st important inquiries in the his- 
tory of man; the laws which regulate the in- 
visible union of the soul with the body: in a 
word, the inacrntablo niysterj’ of our being! — 
a secret, hut an undoubted intercourse, whicli 
probably must ever elude our perccptioiiH. The 
combination of metaphy.sics with physics has 
only been productive of the wildest fairy talcs 
among philosophers; willi one party the soul I 
seems to pass away in its last pnflfof air, while 
man seems to perish in “dust to dust;*' the 
other as succos.sfully gets rid of onr bodies 
altogether, by denying the existence of matter. 
We are not certain that minA and matter are 


I distinct existence.®, since the one may bo only 
a modification of the other; however this great 
mystery be imagined, we sliall find with Dr. 
(rregory,. in his lectures “on the duties and 
qualifications of a physician,” that it forms an 
equally necessary inquiry in the sciences of 
raorals and of medicine. 

AVhether we consider the vulgar distinction 
of mind and body Uf- a imiim, or a.-, a modified 
e.xistence, no philosopl.er denies that a recipro- 
cal action taUe.s place between our moral and 
physical condition. Of these sympathies, like 
many other mysteries of nature, the cause 
remains occult while the effects are obvious. 
This close yet inscrutable .ua.sociation, this con- 
cealed correspondence of parts seemingly un- 
connected; ilia word, this reciprocal influence 
of tlie mind and the body, has long fixed the 
attention of medical and metaphysical in- 
quirers; the one having the care of our exterior 
organization, the other that of tlie interior. 
Can we conceive the mysterious inhabitant ns 
forming a part of its own habitation? The 
tenant and the house are so inseparable, that 
in striking at any part of the building, you 
inevitabiy reach the dwoHor. If the mind is 
disordered, wc niay often look for its seat in 
some corporeal clonaugement. Often are our 
thoughts disturbed by a strange irritability, 
which wo do not oven pretend to account for. 
This state of the iiody, called the fidgets, is a 
disorder to which tlie ladies are partioulai’ly 
liable. A physician of my acquaintance was 
earnestly entreated by a female patient to give 
a name to Iier unknown complaints ; tliis he 
found no difficulty to do, as he is a sturdy 
asserter of the materiality of our nature; he 
declared that her disorder was ArMOHMiEBiCAi. 
It was the disorder of her frame under damp 
weather, wliich was reacting on lier mind; 
and physical means, by operating on her body, 
might be applied to restore her to her half-lost 
senses. Our imagination is highest when our 
stomach is not overloaded; in spring tliau in 
winter; in solitude than amidst company; and 
in an obscured light than in the blaze and heat 
of the noon. In all these cases the body is 
evidently acted on and reacts on the mind. 
Sometimes onr dreams present us with images 
of our restlessness, till we recollect that the 
seat of our brain may perhaps lie in our 
stomach, rather than on the pineal gland of 
Descartes; and that the most artificial logic to 
m,ake us somewhat reasonable, may be .swal- 
I lowed with “ the blue pill,” or any other in 
vogue. Onr domestic happiness often depends 
■ on the state of our biliary and digestive organSj 
1 and the little disturbances of conjugal life may 
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Ijo iijrirf ('fiicatiniisly cured by the jiliysieian 
tliau by tlie moralist; for a sermon misapplied 
u’ill iHiver act so dirootly as a sliai-p inodicine. 
The learned Uaubiiis, an einhiont professor of 
medieiae at Leyden, who called himself •‘pro- 
fessor of the passions,” give.s the ease of a lady 
of too iiitiammaiilii a constitution, tvlioin her 
husband, unknown to henself, had gradually 
reduced to a mode! of decorum, by' I'dilobotomy. 
Her complexion, indeed, lost the roaes, wiiicli 
some perhaps :had too wantonly admired for 
the repose of her conjugal physician. j 

The art of curing moral disorders by eor- 
poreal means has not yet been brought into I 
general praeticc, although it i.s probable that 
some iiiiiet sage’s of medieine have made use of 
it on some oecasiona. The Leyden profe.ssor 
we have just alluded to, delivered at. the univer- 
sity a discourse “on the utanagoinont and cure 
of the disorders of the ndnd by application to , 
the body.” 1 Jescartes conjectured, that as the ' 
mind seewts so dependent on tiie di.sposition of 
the bodily orgauB, if any means can be found I 
to render men wi.ser and more ingenions than 
tliey have been luthcrto, .siieti a method might 
t)e sought from the as,sistanco of medicine. 
The .sciences of hobais and meiboine will 
therefore be found to have a more intimate con- 
nection than has been suspected. Plato thought 
that a man must have natural dispo.sitions 
towards virtue to become virtuous; that it 
cannot bo educated — yon cannot make a bad 
man a good man : which be jismbes to tl)e evil 
dispositions of tiie hoilj/, as well as to a, bad 
education. 

There are, unque.stionahly, constitutional 
moral disovders; some good-tempered but 
passionato persons have acknowledged that 
they cannot avoid those fit.s to which they 
are liable, and which, they say, they always 
Buffored “from a child.” If they arise from 
too great a fulness of blood, is it not cruel to 
upbraid rather than to cure them, which 
might easily be done by taking away tlieir 
redundant humours, and thus qmotmg the 
most passionate man alive? A moral patient, 
who allows his brain to be disordered by the 
fumes of liquor, instead of being .suffered to 
be a ridiculous being, might liavc opiates pre- 
scribed ; for in laying him asleep as soon as 
po.ssible, you remove tlie ean«e of his madness. 
There are crimes for which men are hangeil, 
hut of which they might easily have been 
cured by phy.sical means. Persons out of 
their .sen,ses with love, by throwing them- j 
tielve,s into a river, and being dragged out i 
nearly lifeless, have recovered their senses, and 
lost their be\Yildering passion. Submeicioii 


was di.seovered to be a cure for soinc mental 
rti.sorder.s, by altering tlio state of the body, aa 
Yan Hchnont notices “was happily practised 
in England.” Willi the circumstance tlii.s 
sage of chemistry allinles to 1 am nnaciiuiiinted : 
hut this extraordinary practice was certainly 
known to the Italian.^; for in one of the laics 
of Poggio we find a mad doctor of ililan, who 
ivii.Bcelebrated for curing liinatic.siinddonioniacs 
in a certain time. His practice con.sistcd in 
placing them in a .groat high-walled comt- 
yard, in the midst of which there was a deep 
! well, full of water eold a.s ice. iVl}cn a donio- 
niac was brought to this piiy.sician, be had the 
j patient bound to a piliar in the well, till ihe 
water ascended to the knees, or higher, and 
even to the neck, as ho ilocmod tlieir malady 
required. In their bodily pain they appeared 
i to liavo forgot their melancholy ; tims by the 
' terrors of the repetition of ,;old iratcT, n man 
I appears to have been frightened into his senses 1 
, A physician lias informed me of a romaikable 
case: a lady with a di.sordercd mind resmved 
on deatli, and swallowed much inorcThnii liali- 
a-pint of laudanum; .she closed her curtains in 
the evening, took a farewell of her atteudants, 
and Ihitterod herself she should never awaken 
from her sleep. In the luorning, however, 
notwithstanding this iucredihlo do.so, she awoke 
in tiie agonies of death. By the usual meiins 
she was oniibled to gat rid of the I30i.son she 
had so largely taken, and not only recovered 
her life, but, what is move extraordinai-y, her 
perfect senses I The physieiun conjectures that, 
it was the influence of her disordered mind 
over licr body whieh prevented this va.st quan- 
tity of landaniun from its usual action by ter- 
minating in death. 

Moral vices or infivmrtie,s, which originate 
in the state of the body, may he cured by topi- 
cal applications. Precepts and ethics in .such 
cases, if they seem to produce a momentary 
cure, have only mowed the weod.s, wlioso roots 
lie in the soil. It is only by changing the soil 
itself that we ean eradicate tliese evils. The 
senses are five porclms for the pliysicmn to 
enter into the mind, to keep it in repair. By 
altering tlie -state of the body, we arc changing 
Hull of tiie mind, whenever the defects of the 
mind depend on those of the organization. 
The mind, or soul, however distinct its lioiiig 
from the body, is disturbed or excited, inde- 
pendent of it.s volition, by the mechanical 
iinpulse.s of the body. A man becomes stupi- 
I fled ivben the circulation of the blood i.s im- 
peded in the viscera; he acts more from 
instinct than reflection; the nervous tibre.s arc 
1 too relaxed or too tense, and lie finds a lUffl- 
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ciilty ill moving them : if you heigiBeu Iiis 
Bcusntioiis, yottiiwaken iiewisleaeiu this stiipiil 
heiiiff : imd an ive euro the .stupid hy iiiereasing' 
his seusUiility, we may believe that a more i 
vivuuiou.s fancy may be promi.sC'il to those who i 
possess one, when the mind and the liody phiy I 
togetiicr in one iiarmonious aeeord. Prescribe 
the hatli., frictions, and I'omentations, and 
tliougli it seems a roiuidaliout way, you got at 
the bi'aius by his i'cot. A literary man, from 
long .sudeutnry Ijaliits, could not overcome his 
fits of melancholy, till hia physician doubled 
his daily fiiiiiutity of wine; and the Icanicd 
Henry .Stephens, after a severe ague, had such 
a disgust of books, tiie most beloved objects of 
ids whole life, that the very tlioughl of them 
oxeited terror for a comsidorahlo time. It is 
evideiiti tlmt tliu .state oftlio body often indicates 
tliat of the mind. Insanity itself often results 
from .-.oino disorder in tlie human maeliino. 

“ What is tld.s jUnd, of wliieh men appear so 
vain?” exclaim.a Plechier. “If considered 
aocording to its nature, it is a tire wliieh sick- 
n!3«s and an aoeident mo.st sensibly puts out; 
it is a delicate temperament, which soon grows 
disordorod; a happy conformation of organs, 
which wear out ; a combination and a certain 
motion of tlie spirits, which cx'bau.st them- 
selves; it is the most lively and tlie most 
subtle part of the soul, which seems to grow old 
witli the Bonv," 

It is not wonderful that some have attributed 
snch virtues to their system of diet, if it has 
been found produetivo of certain effects on the 
human body. Cornaro perhaps imagined more 
than ha oxporicneod ; bnt Apollonius Tyanciis, 
when he had the credit of liolding an inter- 
course witii the dovii, by his presumed gift of 
prophecy, defended himself from the accusa- 
tion by attributing his clear and prescient 
views of things to tlie light aliments ho lived 
om never indulging in a variety of food. 

“ This mode of life has produced such a perspi- 
cuity i n niy ideas, that 1 .see ns in a glass things 
past and future.’’ We may, therefore, agree 
with Bayes, that “for a sonnet to Amanda, 
and tlie like, stewed primes only” might he 
.siviRciont: but for “a grand design,” nothing 
less than a more formal and formidable dose. 


PK<».M THli AHABIO. 

il’lie morn that usher’d thee to life, my child. 
Haw thee in tears, whilst all mound thee smiled ! 
When summon’d hence to thy eternal sleep, . 
Oh may' st thou smile, whilst ail around thee weep. 


THE SCOTTISH SACKAIWICNTAL 
SABBATH. 

[James Hislop, tea near Miiirldrlt, .ScWlami, 1798; 
died 4tli lleeemtov, 1827. One of IScotlMid’s iieiisant, 
puota. His eaviy yeai-e were spent as a hevd-l>oy to ilia 
grandfather; and being di.stant from any school, Ida 
elements uf eduertion were acfiuii-cd by diligent self 
inatractirin. Hs afterwards attended the iiarish suliool 
of Sanquhar. Wliiiat still a youtli, ho heoamo a teacher 
in Greonuuk, where he wrote the Caineronian's J>maa. 
This poem attracted the attention of Lord .leftrey, wliu 
introduced the poet to Mr. Constablo, the pubiisliBr, 
and in many ways befriended him thronglr life, Hislop 
was tin- a short time a roiiortor on the stail' of the Tima 
newsp-tpor; then teacliorof a London school; hut he. 

. was obliged to retire from both appointments on account 
of ill-health, Ha next started on a voyage in the ca- 
IMidty of tiiiveliiug mtor to scvoral young gontletnen; 
and a visit to tho Cape de Verd Islands ptoiiuced an 
attack of fever from the oifeets of which lie died in a 
few days. Several of his poems were published in tlie 
Mhibm-ijh. UarjazUit, to which he also coutvilnitod 
“Letters from Sonth America.” ..The following poem— 
valuable us a faithful picture of a national ouBtoin— is 
said to have been suggested by the commemoration of 
the solemn ordiiiauce in tire Sanquhar Chuiviiyard, 
1815.1 

The Sabbatli monuiiK gilds tho oastimi hllia. 

Tile awaiiia its Einimy dawn wi’ gladness greel; 

ITvae beatli-olad hamlote, ’moug the mnirlaml rills, , 
The dewy mountains climb wi' naked feet, 

Skiflin’ the daisies droukit i’ tho w-eot ; 

The bleatin' flocks come nibblin’ doun tlie biiio, , 

To aliadowy paatntes aoreon'd fruo summer’s heat; 

In woods where tinklin’ waters glide away, 

’Mong holms o' ciovor red, and bright brown ryegr.-ois 
hay. 

Hia owns and lambs brought carefu’ free the heiglit, 
Tlio shepherd’s children watoli them fraa tUo ooru : 

On green sward scented lawn, wi’ gowans wliite, 

Prae page o' X'oeket itsalm-bciifk, soil'd and torn, 

Tlie task iireiair’d, assign’d for Sabbath morn, 

The older bairns their parents join in Iirayor; : 

One daughter door, beneatli the iiow’ry tiiorn. 

Kneels down apart her spirit to prepare, 

On this lier firat approauh tlio sacred cup to almic 

The social chat wi' solemn converae mbe'd. 

At early hour they fluish their teiiust, . 

The jiioiis sh'e refloats fall many a fort 
Of saeramontal Sahhaths long gone past. 

To 800 her little family featly dress'd 
The carefn' matron feob a niotliur's pridq 
Gio’s this a linen shirt, gie's that IV vest.; t 
Tho fragal father’s frowns their finery chide, 

■ HopraystUat Heaven their oonlsvmyweddlng-vobea 
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Come here, ya houseless wajiderers.tfiothe your gi-: 
While faithyiresente your Father’s lov’d abode; ' 
And hero, ye Irieudlesa tnourJieis, find relief, 

And (Iry your team in drawing near to God ; 


Tlie rich forget his crosses 
Youth enter on religion’s : 
The old for bia eternal ohi 
And ivhoaoBver will, life’s 


Wliosii btrunglli, whose trust, upon Jeho 
For lie in his pavilion shall them hide 

Though slutdowy darkness compasaeth li 


And all thitigswork fovgoodtotlioaoHiatavehiso' 

-And lilessod are the young to God who bring 
Thu morning of their days in aaerilice. 

The lioart’a young flowers yot frosh with apriiig 

To me, yo eliildreu, heai-ken and be wise, 

The projihots died, otut father* where are they? 
Alas! this fleeting world’s delueive joye. 

Like morning oloiula and early dewe, decay ; 

Be youre that batter part that fadoth not away. 


Of Wends whom ymi have lov’d lot fall the tear ; 

On many ihceses dark deep mouniing waves. 

For some In aummere past who worshipp’d hero 
Around these tables eaeh revolving year. 

What floeting genomtions 1 liove scon. 

Where, where my youthful friends and comrades dear ' 
Fled, fled away,- as they had never beau, 

. . All sleeping in the duet beneath those p1auo-tre& 


And.uomoarf 
Who round tl 
Fur him who bowed with ago before you stands, 
TUo mourners soon sball go about the street ; 

Below these green boughs, shadow’d from the hco.t, 
I'Ve blese'd the Bread of Life for threescore ye.ani ; 
And sliaU not many monld’ritig ’neath my feet, 
And some who sit around mo now in tears. 

To me ho for a crown of joy when Christ appears 2 

Behold he comes with clouds, a kindling flood 
Of fiery flame before his chaifot flees. 

The sun in snckloth veil’d, the moon In blood, 

All kindreds of the earth dismay shall seize, 
lake figs untimely shaken by the liroeiio ; 

. The fix'd stars fltll amid the thunder’s roar; 

The burled spring to life beneath thoso. trees, , 

A mighty angel sjnniling on Ui 


The hour is near, yonr robes nuspottod keoii, 
The vows you now have sworn are seal'd on hig 
Hark! hark! God’s answering voice in thundein 


And what if now to Juilgmimt in .vtiur eye 
Ha burst, where yomler livid lightnings play 
His chariot of salvation passing by ; 

The groat white throne, the ten ilile array 


My friends, how dreadful is this holy place. 
Where rolls the tliick’ning thunder, God is ne; 
And though wo cannot see Him face to face. 
Tot as. from Horob’.s mount His voice wo hear; 
The angel armies of the, upper sphere 
Down from those clouds on your communion g 
Tlie spirits of the dt 
Are viowle.-!s wi 


LITTLE DOMINICK. 

[Maiift Edgeworth, born at Hlack-Boarton, near Ox- 
ford, 1st Jaimary, f7(ir; died at Edgewo,rthstown, Ire- 
land, 22d May, IS-lll. A long life well-spent is the fitting 
epitaph of this gifted Indy. Her liither, Eiohavd Lovell 
Edgeworth, ereotad the flrat telegraph in England; his 
life was devoted to science and to the improvement of 
the condition of his Irish tenantry. In this noble 
labour his daughter was his onergetio and constant 
assistant. Tliey were tho .joint authors of various works 
on education and character. It is, however, by her 
moral teles and novels,' illustrative of Irish life, that 
Miss Edgewortli is most widely known, Cmile Rack - , 
rent, lldiwUi, Helen, and Talee ofjiaildnmbk Hfe, are the 
tdtles of a few of her most impovt'iint works. To these 
Scott, said ho woe indebted for the suggestion that ho 
might do for Scotland eomething " of the same kind 
with that which Miss Edgeworth had achieved for Ire- : 
land something tlint would tend to procure for hie 
countrymen “sympathy for their viitncs, and indui- 
genoe for their foiWea.’’ Her career us a novelist began 
in 1801 with CnsHc JtuclTcnt.] 

Little Doniiniek was bom at Eort Reilly, in 
Ireland, and bred nowliero till hia tenth year; 
when he wa.s scut to Wales, to learn manners, 
and grammar, at the school of Mr. Owen ap 
Davies ap .Tenkins ap Jones, I'liis gentleman 
had reason to think himself the greatest of 
men: for lie had, over hi.s cliimne.y-piece, a 
well-smoked genealogy, duly attested, tracing 
his iinceatry in a direct line up to Noah; and, 
moreover, he wa,s nearly related to the learned 
etymologist, who, in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, wrote a folio volume to prove that the 
language of Adam and Eve in Paradise was 
pure Welsh. With sueh causes to be proud. 
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.Ml'. Owen !ip Davies ap Jeiikins ap Jones was 
escusaiile for sometimes seeming to forget that 
a seiioolmiistBr is lint a man. He, however, j 
sometimes entirely forg'ot that a boy is hut a 
buy ami this happeneil most irennently with i 
re.spect to Little Domiuk-k. , 

Tliis iiiiliieliy wiglit was floggal every iiioni- 
ing by lii.s master; not for hi.s vice.s, hut for 
his vicious ooiistnictions; and lauglicd at by 
his eompanious every evening', for hU idio- 
miitki absurdities. They would probably have I 
Ijenii inclined to aynipatlii/.o in his inkfortunes, 
Init that he was tlie only Irish hoy at school; 
and ii.s lie was at a ilistanee fivnn all hk rela- 
tion.s, and without a friend to take his part, he 
was a jn.'t object of oldofpiy and dertsion. Every 
writcnee he spoke was a hull, every two words 
lie [Hit togutlier proved a false concord, and 
every .sound Jie articulated betrayed tlio liroguc. 
Ent as he [lo.sNe.-'sed .some of the charactoristie 
boldness of those wlio have been dipped in the 
Shannon, though he was only little Dominick, 
he sliowed himself able and willing to fight hi.s 
own baUles with the host of foes by whom he 
wa.s encoinpa.ssed. Some of these, it was said, 
were of nearly twice his stature. This may be 
exaggerated; hut it is certain that our hero 
sometimti.5 ventured, with sly Irish hamonr, to 
revenge himself on hi.s most powerful tyrant, 
by mimicking' the Welsli accent, in which Mr. 
Owen ap Jones .said to him — “Cot pless me, 
yon plockitj and shall I never learn you Enc- 
lish crammar?” 

It was wiiispered in the ear of thi,s Dionysius 
that our little hero was a mimic, and he was 
now treated with increased severity. 

The mid.summei' holidays approached; but 
he feared that they would shine no holidays 
for him, Ho iiad written to his mother to 
tell her that .school would break up on the 
21st ; and to beg an answer, without fail, by 
return of post: but no answer came. 

It was now nearly two months since he had 
iieavd from liis dear mother, or any of his 
friend, s in Ireland. His spirits began to sink 
under the pres-Hiive of these aecumuhitod mis- 
fortuiie.s: he slept little, eat less, and played 
not at all. Indeed, nobody would play with 
him on equal terms, because he was nobody’s 
equal ; his sohoolfoHows continued to consider 
him a.s a being, if not of a different species, at 
least of a different cast from themselves. 

Mr. Owen ap Jone.s’ triumph over the little 
Irisli ploekit was nearly complete, for the boy’.s 
lie.art was almost broken, when there came to 1 
the school a new .scholar— 0, how unlike the 
others! — His name was .Edwards; he was the 
son of a miigliboiu'ing Welsh gentleman; and 


he had himself the spirit of a gentleman. 
When he saw how poor Dominick was perse- 
cuted, In; took him under his [irotection: ftmglit 
his battle.s with the AYclsli liny.s; and instead 
of laughing at him for speaking tidsii, he en- 
deavoured to teach him to s[)eak English. In 
lii.s answers to the first quostions Edwni'ils ever 
asked him. Little Dominick made two blunders, 
wJiieli set all his otlier companions in a roar; 
yet Edwards would not allow them to be 
genuine bulls. 

In answer to the question — “Who is your 
father?” Dominick said, with a deep sigh—' ‘ I 
liave no father—! am an oiphan— 1 have only 
a mother.” 

“ .Have you any tn'otliei's and .sisters?" 

“So! I wi-sii I had; for perhaps they would 
love me, and not laugh at mo,” said Dominick, 
with team in Ids eyes; "but I have no brothers 
hut myself.” 

One day Mr. Owen ap Jones came into the 
suliool-rooin with an open letter in his hand, 
saying — “Here, you little Irish ploekit, here’s 
a letter from your mother.” 

The little Irish blockhead started from his 
form; and, throwing his grammar on the floor, 
leaped up higher than he or any boy in the 
school had ever been seen to leap before; then, 
clapping his hands, he exclaimed — “A letter 
from iny mother! And will I hear the letter? 
— And will I see her once more? — And will I 
go home the.se lioliday.'S? — 0, then I will be 
too happy!” 

“There’s no tangor of that,” said Mr. Owen 
ap Jones; “for your motiiev, like a wise ooman, 
writes me here, that, py tiie atviee of your 

I cardiau, to oom she is going to be mnmed, 
she will not pring yon home to Ireland till I 
send her word you are perfect in your Bnclish 
crammar at least.” 

“I have my lo.sson perfect, air,” said Domi- 
nick, taking Ids grammar up from the floor; 

I “w'dl I way it now?” 

f “No, you ploekit, you wiiZf not; and I will 
write yonr mother word, you liave broke Pris- 
cian’s head four times this tay, since her letter 

Little Dominick, for the first time, was seen 
to burst into tears— “IFW I liear tlie letter? 
— Wilt 1 sec my mother ? — Will 1 go home?” 

“You Irish ploekit!” continued the relent- 
less gi'ammarian: “ you Irish ploekit, will you 
never learn the difference between shall and 

wUir 

The \Yelsh boys all grinned, except .Edwards, 
who hummed loud onou.gh to be heard- 
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.Mtniy of tlie hoj's were, unfortunately, too 
igtioraiit to feel tlie force of the quofeition; 
Ira t Mr. Owen up .1 ones understood it, turned 
on Ids lieel, and %ral)ced off. 

Soon aftorwiird.s, lie aninmoned Dominick to 
his awful desk; and pointing with hi.a ruler to 
the following page in Harris’ //ernes, bade 
him “vent it, and understant it,” if ho could. i 

Little Dominick re;id, hut eonhl not under- 
stand. 

“Then, reat it aloud, you plockit. ” 

Dominick read aloud — ■ 

“Tliore is nothmu apimn so dearly im 
object of the mind or intellect only as the 
future does; since we can find no place for its 
existence imywhero eke: not but the same, if 
we con, skier, is equally tnie of the past — 

'■'M''ell, CO on — What stops the ploekit? — 
Can’t you real Enclkh now?” 

“Yos, sir: but 1 traa trying to understand it 
— T was considering, that this is like wliat they 
would call an IriHli bull, if 1 had said it.” 

Little Dominick conld not explain what ho 
meant in English, that Mr. Owen ap Jones 
“mould nnderstaud; and to pnni.sh him for his 
impertinent .ob.servation, the boy was doomed 
to learn all that Harris and Lowth have written 
to explain the nature oi shall andiHM. — The 
reader, if ho be desirous of luiowing the full 
extent of the penance enjoined, may consult 
Lowthk Grammar, p. ,52, ed. 1789; and Ilavris' 
Mermen, p. 10, 11, and 12, fourth edition. 

Dndismayed at the length of his fcisk, Little 
Dominick only said — “I hope, if I say it all, 
without missing a word, yon will not give my 
mother a bad account of me and my grammar 
studies, sir?'’ 

"Siiy it all first, without mi8.sing a word, 
and then I shall see what I shall say,” replied 
Mr, Owen ap Jones. 

Even the encouragement of this oracular 
answer excited the boy’s fond liopcs so keenly, 
that ho lent hia little soul to the task; learned 
it perfectly; said it at night, without missing 
one word, to his friend Edw.ards; ami said it 
the next inorning, without missing one word, 

: to his master. . 

“And now, sir,” said the boy, looking up, 
“will you write to my mother? — And shall I 
f see her ? . And shall I go home ?,” 

“■ Tell mo, first, whether you nnderstaud all 
this that you have learned so diply?” said 
Mr;; Owen ap Jone.s. 

That was more than his bond. Our hero’s 
; : conntenance fell; and he acknowledged that 
he did not understand it: perfectly. 

“■ Then ! cannot write a coot account of you 
and your crammer studios to your mother; my 


conscience eoes against it! said the conscien“ 
tioiis Mr. Owen ap .Tones. 

No entreaties could move him. Dominick 
never saw the letter that W'as written to hi.s 
■mother: but he felt the uonsequeneo. She 
wrote word, this time punctually hy rejurn of 
the post, that she was sorry she could not .send 
for him home the.se holidays, as she had hoard 
so bad an aocouiit from Mr. Orvon ap .funes. 
&c., and as she thought it her duty not to 
interrupt the course of his education, especially 
hk grammar studica. 

Little Dominick heaved many a sigh when 
he saw the packings up of all his schoolfellows; ■ 
and dropped a few tears as he looked out of 
the window, and saw them, one after another, 
get on their Welsh ponies, and gallop off 
towjuak their homes. 

“ I have no home to go to!” said ho. 

“Yes, you have,” cried Edwards; “and our 
liorsc.s are at the door, to carry us there. '' 

“To Ireland? Me! the horses!" said the 
poor boy, quite bewildered. 

“No; the horses cannot carry you to Ire- 
land,” said Edwards, laughing good-naturedly; 
“but you have a home, now, in England. I 
.asked my father to let me bring you home 
with me; and he says — “Yes,” like a dear, 
good father, and has sent the horses— Come, , 
lot’s aw.iy.” 

“ But will Mr. Owen ap Jones let me go?” 

“ Yes! he dare not refuse; for my father has, 
a living in his gift, that Owen ap .Tones wants, 
and which he will not have if he do not change 
his tune to you.” 

Little Dominick could not spe.ak one word, 
his heart w,as so full. 

No boy could be happier than he was during 
those holidays; “ tlie genial current of his .soul,” 
which had been frozen by unkindness, flowed 
with all its natural freedom and force. 

Whatever his reasons might be, Mr. Owen 
ap Jones, from this time forward, was observed 
to eh,ange his manners towards hk Irisli pupil. 
He never more complained, unjustly, of his 
preaking Priscian’s head; seldom called him 
Irish plockit; and once, would have flogged a 
Welsh boy for taking up this east-ofl' expre, salon 
of the master’s, but that the Irish blockhead ' 
begged the culprit off. 

Little Dominick sprang forward rapidly in . 
his studies; he soon surpassed every boy in; the 
'school, his friend Edwards only exeeptod. In 
process of time his guardian removed him to 
a higher seminary of education. lEdwards had 
a tutor at home. The friends separated. .U'l er- 
wards, they followed different professions, in < 
dktant parts of the world; and -they 'neither , 
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Bavv, nor heurd, any more of each other, for ] 

Ijoiuiiiick, now no longer little Domhiiek, I 
wi'in. over to TndiUj as itrivato Becretary to one ' 
of our commander, -i-iu-chief. How he got into i 
this .silaintion, or hy what gradation-s he rose | 
in tlie world, we are not exactly informed; we i 
know only I hat he was the roimted author of j 
a mneh-adniii'ed pamphlet on India affairs ; 
that the despatches of the general to whom he 
was .secretary were romai'kahly well written; | 
and tliat Dominick (J’Keilly, Hs(i., returned 
to England, after several years’ ab-seiice, not 
miracnlonsiy rich, but with a fortune eqnal to 
his wishes. His wisiics were not extravagant; 
his utmost ambition was, to return to hia 
native country wiT.li a forlnne that should 
enable iiim to live indepenilently of all the 
world; especially of .some of hi.s rehitions, who 
had not used him well. Hi-s mother was no 

On his iii«t arrival in London, one of the 
first things he did was to read the Iri.sh new.s- 
papeis. To his inexpressible joy he .saw tVie 
cstilto of I’ort-Keilly advcrti.sed to be sold — j 
the very estate which Jiad formerly belonged I 
to his own family. Away he posted, directly, 
to an attorney’s in Cecil Street, wlio was em- 
powered to dispose of the land. 

When this attorney produced a map of the 
wull-known dome.sne, and an elevation of that 
house in which he spent the Inippie.st iiours 
of his infancy, his heart was so touched, that 
he was on the point of paying down more 
for an old ruin than a good now house would 
coat. The attorney acted lionesthj by Ms clieul, 
and seized tlii.s niomeut to exhibit a i)l.‘i,n of 
the stabling and of!ice.s; which, as somotime.s 
is the case in Irehnid, were in a .style far 
superioi- to the dwoliing-houso. Onr hero sur- 
veyed those with transport. He rapidly planned 
Yarions improvement.s in iiniiginatiou, and 
planted certain fovomite spots in the deniasne! 
During this time the attorney was giving 
directions to a clerk about some other basiness; 
suddenly the name of Owen ap .Tone.s struck 
his e;ir.-— He started, 

“ Lot him trait in the front parlour: lii.s 
money is not forthcoming,” said the attorney, 
‘•and if ho keep .Hdw:irds in jail till he 

“Edwards! — Oood heavon.s! — in jail! — 
What Edwards?" excl.-iinied our iioro. 

It was his friend Edwmrds ! 

i’ho attorney told him that Mr. Edwards 
had been involved in great distress, by taking 
on himself his fatlicr’s debts, which liad been 
incurred in exploring a mine in Wales; that. 


of all the .ercditor,s, none had refused to com- 
pound, except a Welsh parson, who had been 
! presented to his living by old Edwards; and 
: that this Mr. Owen ap Jones had thrown young 
Mr. .Edwards into jail for T;ho debt. 

‘^What is the rascal’.s demand? He shall 
be j>aid off this instant,” cried Dominick, 
throwing down tlic plan of Eort-lleilly; “send 
for him up, and let mo pay him off on this 

“ n:id we not berst finish mu- biisines.^ iir..Jt, 
about the O’Ueilly estate, .sir’?” said the 
attorney. 

“Ho, sir; damn tlic 0'1’eiliy cstatol" ci-ied 
he, huddling tile inap.s together on the desk; 
and, taking up the bank-notes, ivbich he had 
began to i-eckon for the purchase money-^“ I 
heg your pardon, sir— if yon knew the facto, 
yon would e.xciise me. — AVhy docs not thi.s 
ru.Bcal come up to bo paid’?” 

The attorney, thuuilor.struck hy this Hilier- 
Ilian impetuo.sity, Iind not yet found time to 
take his pen out of his inouiJi. As he sat 
transfixed in Ids arm-chaii’, O'Boilly ran to 
tlie head of the stairs, and called out, in a 
stentorian voice, Here, you Mr. Owen, ap 
Jonc.s; come up and be paid off tlii,s iivstaiit, 
or you shall never be paid a< aK,” 

Hp-stairs hobbled the old schoolmaster, as 
fust as the gout and Welsh ale would let him 
— “Cot pless me, that voice?” ho begdn— ^ 

“Wliere’s your bond, .sir?" said the attor- 

“Safe hero, Cot he praisedl” said the ter- 
rified Owen ap Jones, piilluig out of his bo.som 
first a lilue pocket-handkerchief, and tlieii a 
tattered Welsh grammar, which O’lteilly kicked 
to the farther end of the room. 

“Here is my pond," said he, " in the cram- 
mer," which ho gathered from the ground; 
then, fiunbliug over the leave.s, ho at length 
iinfoidod the precious depo.sit. 

O’ Reilly saw the bond, seized it, looked at 
the sum, paid it into tlie attoniey’s hamlB, 
tore the .seal from the bond; then, without 
looking at old Owen ap .loiiea, whom ho dared 
not trust himself to speak to, he clapped his 
hat on his head, and ricshcd out of the rooui. 
He was, however, obliged to come back again, 
to ask where Edwards ivas to bo found. . 

“in the King’s Bench ^irisou, sir,” said thh 
attorney. "Bul am I to understand,” cried 
he, holding up the map of tlie O’Reilly estai*, 
j “ am I to understand that ymu have no further 
wish for tills bargain ?” 

. “ Yes — No — I mean, you are to understand 
that I’m off,’’ replied our hero, without looking 
[back — “I'm off — ^That’s plain Eaglislr” 
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Anrml at the King’s B?ncli priaon, he 
hurried to the apartment where: Edwards w.-^ 
confined—The bolts flew back; for even the 
turnkeys .seemed to catch our hero's em 
tliueiasm. 

“ Edward, s, my dear hoy! how do you doV — ^ 
Here’s a bond debt, justly due to you for my 
education — 0, never mind asking any un- 
neceasaiy (iiicstion,s; only just make haste out 
of thi.s undeserved abode — Onr old rascal is 
paid off — Owen ap Jones you know— Well 
how the man fllutoaV— Wliy, now, will j'ou 
have tlie assurance to pretend to forget who 
I am ? —and must 1 spahe,” continued he, 
assuming the iQue of hia childhood — “and 
inuBt I spake to you again in my old Irish 
liroguo, hofora you will ricollkt your own 
Litik hommick?" 

When Ilk friend Edwards was out of prisiou, 
and wlien our liero had leisure to look into the 
business, lie returned to the attorney, to aee 
that Mr. Owen ap Jones had been satisfied. 

“Sir," said the attorney, “ I have paid the 
plaintiff in this suit, and lie is satisfied: but 
I must say,” added he, with ti eontemptuous 
smile, “that you Irish gentlemen are rather 
in too great a hurry in doing business; bnsi- 
neas, sir, is a thing that must be done slowly, 
to he well done.” 

“ I am ready now to do I)usinea,s as slowly 
as you please; but when my friend was in 
prison, I thought the quicker I did his Inisi- i 
neaa the better. Now tell me what mistake I 
iniTC made, and I will rectify it instantly. ” 

" Instantly 1 ’Tis well, sir, with your promp- 
titude, that you have to deal with wh.-it pre- 
judice thinks 80 very uncommon — an hone.sl 
attorney. Hero are some bank-notes of your.s, 
sir, amounting to a good round sum! Yon 
have made a little blunder in this business: 
you left me the penalty, instead of the prin- 
cipal, of the bond — just twice as mueh as you 
should have done," 

“Just twice its mueh as was in the bond; 
hut not twice as mueh a.s 1 should have done, 
nor half as miieli as I should have done, in my 
opinion!” said ll'lleilly: “hut wl\utevcr I did, 
it was with my eyes open. I was persuaded 
you were an honest man; in which, you sue, 

I was not mistaken; ami as a man of business, 

1 knew that you wwild pay Mr. Owen ap Jones 
only lii.s due. The remainder of the money I 
meant, and now mean, should lie in your hands 
for my friend Edwards’ use. I tcared he would 
nm have taken it from iny hands: I tliercfore 
left it in yours. To have taken my friend out 
of prison, merely to let liim go hack again to- 
day, for want of money to keep hinmelf clear 


j with the world, would have bean a blunder, 
[indeed! but not an Irish blunder: our Irish 
blunders are never blunders of the heart!’’ 


t.\MENT FOR HER HUSU.VND. 

There mas an eye whoso partial glance 
Could ne’er my uumer-ous fallings see, 
There was ah ear that still uutired 
Coidd ILsteu to kind jiruise of me. 

There was a heart Time only made 
For mo witli fonder feeliug.s burn; 

And which, whene’er, ahis ! I roved, 

Still long'd and pined for my return. 

There was a Up which always breathed 
E’en short farewells with tones of sadnesR. 
There was a voice, whose eager sound 
My welcouie spoke with heartfelt gladt caa. 
There teas a mind, whose vigorous powers 
On mine its fostering iutluence threw; 

And call’d my humble talents forth, 

Till thence its dearest joys it drew. 

There was a love that oft for me 
With anxious fears would overflow; 

And wept and pray’d for mo, and souglit 
From future ills to guard~hut now 
'That eye is clo.sed, and deaf that ear, 

That Up aud voice are mute for everl 
And cold that heart of faithful love, 

Wliiflli death alone from mine could seven 
And lo.st to me that ardent mind, 

Which loved my various taslca to sea; 

And oil ! of all the praise I gain’d, 

This was the dearest far to me ! 

Now I, unloved, imoheor’d, alone, 

Life’s dreary wilderne.ss must tread, 

Till He who loves the broken heart 
In mcroy bids me join the dead. 

But, “Father of the fatherless,’’ 

01 thou that hear’st the orphan's cry, 

And “ dwellest with the contrite heart,’' 

As weU as in “thy place on high!” 

0 Lord ! though like a faded leaf 
That’s severed from its jiarent tree, 

1 .struggled down life’s .stormy tide. 

That awful tide which leads to thee ! 

Still, Lord! to thee the voice of praise 
Shall spring triumphant from my breast, 
Sinco though I trend a weary way, 

I ti’u.st that he I mouru is Mess'd ! 


Mas. OriK, 
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IThomaa Hunlies, born »fc Donuington Mory, Berta, 
182, i ; eduffirtod at Riisby and Orfoid : called to the har iu 
1S4S. Ho silt in Pnrlinniont foreome ycata, and latterly 
was a County Court jiiiigB. He died In 1890. It was 

Brown’s Sehooliimis: Tom Brown at Oa-ford; The Sermring 
o/theWliii,:Horno:ALa;/vinn:st'a!tk; The Cause of Fne- 
dim in America: Atjrid the Great; Memoir o/a Brother: a 
jHjiiw I'l- (1/ Dan id tHacMUMu : Ufr oS Bislmp Fraser; anil 
a Life Of Dirinetstone. The first of these obtained iuiiue- 
diate iioinilnrity, and bad mueh influence in bringing about 
a reform of many abuses in public achools.] 

Ill no iilaee in the tvorlcl has iuiiiviflual 
dianietcr more weight than at .a pulilic seliooi. 
Rememhor this, I liosceeh yon, all you hoy.s 
who are .getting into the upper forms. Now is 
the tiinc in all your live.-,, probiilily, when you 
may have more wide infliioneo for good or evil 
on the society you live in tlian you ever can 
have again, (^uit yourselves like men, thou ; 
.speak up, .and strike out if necessary, for what- 
soever is true, and manly, , and lovely, and of 
good report ; never try to ho popular, but only 
to do your duty and help others to do theirs, 
iviul yen may leave the tone of feeling in the 
school higher .than you found it, and so be 
doing good which no living soul can measure 
to generations of your couutrymoii yet unliom. 
For boys follow one another in herds like sheep, 
for good or evil ; they hate thinking, and Iiave 
rarely any settled principles. Every scliool. 
Indeed, has its own traditionary standard of 
right and wrong, which cannot be traiisgres.scd 
with impunity, marking certain things as low 
and blackguard, and eovtaiii others as hnrfni 
and right, This standard is ever vaiying, 
though it changes only slowly and little by 
little ; and, sulijeol only to such sl andard, it is 
the leading boys for the time lieiiig who give 
the tone to all the rest, and make the school 
cither a noble institution for the training of 
Cliriatian Buglishmen, or a place where a young 
hey will get more evi! than he would if he were 
turned out to make his way in London streets, 
or anything between there two extremes. 

The change for the worse in the sehool-houso, 
however, didn’t piusa very heavily on our 
yoimg3ter.s for some time ; they were in a good 
licdroom, wliere slept tJic only priepo.stor loft 
who was able to keep thorough order, and tlieir 
study was in his passage : so, though they were 
lagged more or less, and oee.asionally kicked 
or cuffed by the bullios, tlicy were on the whole 
well off; and the fresh, brave school-life, so 

I From roiii Rrami’s SrJt.iot B,vau01dBDy. 

Isjnilou: Macmillan Si Co. 


full of games, adventures, and good fellowship, 
so ready at forgettin.g, so capacious at enjoying, 
so bright at forecMsting, outweighed a thousand- 
fold tiheir troubles with the niu.sterof tlieir 
form and the occasional ill-iis.ago of the big 
boys in the hou.se. It wasn't til! .some year or 
so afterthe events already recorded that the prm- 
postor of their room and pns.sage left. None 
of the other sixth-form boys would move into 
their paasage, and to the disgust and indig- 
nation of Tom and East, one morning after 
breakfast they were seized upon by Fliishmiin, 
and made to carry down ins books and furni- 
ture into the unoccupied study which he had 
taken. From this time tliey liegan to feel the 
weight of the tyranny of I’Tashman and his 
friends, and now tliat trouble liad come home 
to their own doon-i, began to look out for sym- 
patliizers and partners amongst tlie rest of the 
lags ; and ineetings of the oiipressed hegiin to 
ho hold, and nmnniii’s to arise, and plot.s to he 
laid as to how tliey siioiild free themselves and 
he avenged on their enemies. 

While mutters were in this state Ikist and 
Tom were one evening sitting iu tlieir study. 
They had done their work for first les.son, and 
Tom was in a brown study, brooding, like a 
young William Tell, upon the wrongs of fags 
in general, and his own iu particular. ; 

“I say, Scud,” said he at la.st, rmisiughim- 
.-elf to snuff the candle, “ what right have the 
fifth-form boys to fag us as they do?” 

“• No move right than you have to fa.gthem,” 
iinswevcd East, without looking up from an 
early number of Plffyukh, whiidi was Ju.st 
coming out, and which ho was Iu.\.urioualy 
devouring, stretched on his hack on the sofa. 

Tom relapsed into his brown study, and Ea.st 
went on reading and chuckling. The cmilrast 
of the hoys’ faces would have given infinite 
amiiRomcut to a looker-on, tlio one .so solemn 
and big with nii,ghty purpose, the other radiant 
and bubbling over with fun. 

“ Do you know, old felloiv, I’ve been think- 
ing it over a good deal,” hfi,gati Tom agiiiii. 

"Oh yes, I know, fa,^dngyoii are thinkiu.g 
of. Hang it all, — hut listen here, Tom— 
here’s fun. Mr. Winklc'.s linr.se — ” 

" And I’ve made up my mind,” broke in 
Tom, “ that 1 won’t fag except lot the sixth." 

■‘Unite ri.ght too, niy lioy," cried East, 
putting his finger on tlie place and looking up ; 
"hut a pretty peck, of troubles you’ll get iivlo. 
if you’re going to play that game. However, 
I’m all for a strike my,self, if we can get othens 
to join — it’."! getting too had. ” 

“ Can’t wc get some sixth-form fellow to take 
it up?” asked Tom. 
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“ W’cll, jievliiipfi we miglit; ir.urgaii would 
iiiterfure, 1 tJiink. Only,” added Hast, after a 
itioiiient'.s pause, “you see, we should have to 
tell liiiii about it, and thiil,'saga!n.st Sehool prin- 
ciples. Don’t you reniomlier what old Brooke 
said about learning to take our own parts?” 

•' Ah, 1 wish old Brooke were back again — 
it w.->a,all right in his time.” 

“ i\’'l),v, yes, you sec, then the Ktronge.st and 
best follow.s were in the si-rth, and the .fifth- 
form fellows were afraid of them, and they kept 
good order : but now ovtv sixth-forni fellows are 
too small, and the fifth don’t care for them, 
and do what they like in the hoiiKO.” 

“And so wo get a donhlc sot of masters,” 
ericil Tom, indi.gnantly ; “ the lawful ones, 
wlio are resprai.sihle to the Hoetor at any rate, 
and the unlawful — the tyrants, who are luspon- 
.siblo to nobody. ” 

“ Down with tlio tyrants! "cried .East; “I’m I 
all for law and order, and hurra for a revolu- 
tion.” 

“ I. shouldn’t mind if it were only for young 
Brooke now,” said Tom, “he'.s siieh a good- 
hearted, gentlemanly follow, and ought to be 
in the sixth— -I’d do anything for him. But 
that blackguard .Flashman, who never speaks 
to one without a kick or an oath — ” 

“ The cowardly brute,” broke in Eivst, “how 
1 hate him ! And he knows it too, he knows 
that you and I think him a coward. What 
a hore that he's got a study in this passag-e ! 
Don’t you hoar them now at supper in his den? ] 
Brandy punch going. I'll bet. T. wish the ' 
Doctor would come out and catch him. IVo 
must change our study as soon as we can. ” 

“ Uliange or no change, I’ll never fag for him 
again,” said Tom, thumping the table. 

“Fa-a-a-ag!” .sounded alongtlie passage from 
Elashinan’.s study. The two hoys looked at one 
another in .silence. It had struck nine, so the 
regular night-fags had left duty, and they wore 
the neare.-t to the siiijper-party. East sat up, 
and begun to look comical, as ho always did 
under difficulties. 

: “ hVa-a-ag!” again. Ho answer. . 

“Hore, Brown! East! yon cursed young 
skulks,” roared out Ela.shman, coming to hi.s 
open door, “ I know- yoifre in — no shirking.” 

Tom stole to their dotir, and drew the bolts 
as noi.sele.-.sly as he could; East blew out the . 
candle... .| 

“ Barricade the first,” whisperedhe. ‘‘How 
: Tom, mind, no surrender.” 

“ Trust me for that,” said Tom between his 
teeth. 

Tn another minute they Iicard the supper- 
party turn out and come down the passage to 


I their door. They held their breaths, and heard 
whispering, of which they only made out 
Pla.shman’a words, “I know the young brutes 

1 are in.” 

I Then came summonses to open, wliieh being 
unan.swci'ed, the assault comraeneeil : luckily 
the door was a good .strong oak one, and 
resisted the united weight of Flasliinaii'.s party. 
A pause followed, and they heard a besieger 
remark, " They’re in safe enough— don’t you 
see how the door holds at top and bottom ? so 
the bolts must be drawn. We should have 
forced the lock long ago.” East g.avc Tom a 
nndge, to call attention to this .scientific re- 

Then came attacks on particular panels, one 
of which at last .gave way to the. repeated kicks; 
but it broke inwards, and the broken piece .got 
jammed acro.ss, the door being lined with green 
baize, and couldn’t easily be removed from 
outside; and the besieged, .scorning further 
concealment, strengthened their defencos by 
pressing the end of their sofa against the door. 
So, after one or two more inelfectunl efi'orts, 
Flashman & Co. retired, vowing vcngoanco in , 
no mild terms. 

The first danger over, it only remained fop 
the besieged to effect a safe retreat, as it was 
now near bedtime. They listened intently 
and heard the supper-party resettle themselves, 
and then gently drew back first one bolt 
and then the other. Presently the convivial 
noises began again steadily, "How' then, 
stand by for a run," said Bast, throwing the 
door wide open and rushing into tho passage, 
closely followed by Tom. They were too quick 
to be caught, but Flashman was on the look- . 
out, iunl sent an empty picklo-jar whizzing 
after thorn, which narrowly missed Tom’s head, 
and broke into twenty pieces at the end of tho 
passa,ge. " Ho wouldn’t mind killing one, if 
he wasn’t caught,” said Bast, as they turned 
tho corner. 

There was no pursuit, so the two turned into 
the hall, -where they found a knot of small 
hoys round the fire. Their story was told— the 
war of independence had broken out— who 
would Join the I’cvolutionary forces? Several 
others present hound themselves not to fag for 
the fifth form at once. One or two only edged 
off, and left the rebels. "What else could tliey 
do ? “I've a good mind to go to the Doctor 
straight," said Tom. 

“ That’ll never do-^don’t you remember the 
levy of the sehool last half?” put.in.anothoi'. 

In fact, that solemn assembly, a levy of the 
school, had been held, at which the captain of. 
the school had. got np;. and, after premising 
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that several instances had occurred of matters ] 
having boon reijorted to the masters; that thU .1 
was against public morality and school tradi- i 
tion : that a levy of the sixth had been held on ' 
the subject, and they had resolved that the 
practice must be stopped at once; had given 
ovit that any boy, in whatever form, who should 
thenceforth appeal to a master, without Intving 
first gone to some prmpostor and laid the case 
before bun; should be tbrashed publicly, and 
sent to (Joventay. 

‘■Well, then, let’s try the sixth, 'fry 
Morgan,” suggested another, "No use" — 
‘‘ illabbing won't do,” wiia the general feeling. 

'■ ril give you fellow.s a piece of advice,” 
said a voice from the end of the hall. They all 
turned round with a start, and the speaker got 
up l'rom a bench on which he had been lying 
unobserved, and gave himself a shake; he was 
a big looBe-niiido fellow, witli Imgc limbs which 
had grown too fivr through Ids jacket and 
trou.sers. “Don't you go to anybody at all — 
yon just stand out; say you won’t fag — they’ll 
soon get tired of liokiiig you. I’ve tried it on | 
years ago with their fore-runners. ” i 

“Ko! did you? Tell us how it was?”! 
cried a chorus of voices, as they clustered 
round him. 

“ Well, ju,st as it is with you. The fifth 
form would fag u.s, and. I and .some more .struck, 
and we beat ’em. The good fellows left off 
directly, and the buUie.s who kept on soon got 
afraid.” 

‘ ‘ Was Elashmaii here then ?” 

“ Ye.s 1 and a dirty little snivelling, sneaking 
fellow he wa.s too. He never dared join us, and 
naed to toady the bullio.s by offering to fag for 
them and peaching against the rest of us.’’ 

Why wasn’t he out then?” .said East. 

' “ Oh, toadies never get eat, they’re too use- 
ful. . Besides, ho has no end of great hampers 
from home, with wine and game in them; so ho 
toadied and fed himself into favour. ” 

The (jiiarter-to-ten bell now I’aug, and the 
Binall boys went off up.stair.s, still consulting 
together, and praising tlieir netv counsellor, 
who stretched him.self out on the heneb before 
the hall-fire again. There he lay, avery queer 
specimen of boyhood, by name Digg.s, .and 
familiarly called "the Mucker." He was 
young for bis size, and a very clever fellow, 
nearly at the top of the fifth. His friends at 
home, having regard, I suppose, to his age, and 
not t.o his size and place in the school, hadn’t 
. put him into tails; and even bis jackets were 
. always too small; and he had a talent for 
destroying clothes and making himself look 
shabby. He wasn't on terms with IHashman’s 


; set, who sneered at his dress and ways behind 
his back, which he knew, and rcveiigcil liiTti- 
1 self by asking Flasbman the most disagreeable 
question.s, and tmating him familiarly wlicn- 
ever a crowd of bo.YB were round thorn, Ndtlier 
wa.s he intimate with any of the other liigger 
hoys, who ivere warned o(f t>y his oddne.s.s£!R, 
for he wat! a very queer fellow : beside.s, amongst 
other failings, he had that of impecnnio.sity in 
a remarfcabie de.gree. He brought as mucli 
money as other boy.s to school, but got rid of 
it in no time, no one knew how. And then, 
being also reckless, borrowed from any one, ami 
when his debts accumiilated and (.'I'tMlito.rs 
pressed, Avould Imve an auction in the Hall of 
cverytliin.g he po,sso.ssed in the world, selling 
oven his .school-hooks, c'aiul!e.stick, and study 
tiible. For weeks after one of tlicse :iuctions, 
having rendered his .study iininliahitable, he 
ivoiild live about in the fifih-form room and 
Hall, doing his ver«e.s on old letter-backs and 
odd .scraps of paper, and learning his lessons no 
one knew how. He never meddled with any 
little boys, and was popular witii them, though 
they all looked on him with a sort of com- 
passion, and called him “ poor Diggs,” not 
being able to resist appearances, or to disregard 
wholly even the sneers of their enemy Flash- 
man. However, he seemed equally indifierent 
to the sneers of big boys and the pity of small 
ones, and lived Ids own queer liio with much 
appai’eut enjoyment to himself. It is nece.ssary 
to introdiiee Digg.s thus particularly, as lie not 
only did Tom and Bast good service in their 
present warfare, as is about to he told, but 
.soon afterwnrd.s, when ho got into the sixth, 
(diosc them for his fag.s, and excused them from 
study-fagging, thereby earning unto him.seif 
eternal gratitude from them, and from all who 
are interested in tlieir Idstury. 

And seldom had .small boy.s mere need of a 
friend, for the morning after the siege the 
.»torm hurst upon the reliels in all its violence. 
Flashman laid wait, and caught Tom before 
second les.soti, and, receiving a point-blank 
“ No ” when told to fetch his hat, seizcil iiim 
and twisted Ids arm, and went throiigli (.he other 
methods of torture in use : “He couldn’t vnako 
me cry though,” as Tom said triumphantly , to 
the rest of the rebels, “and I kicked Ids shins 
well, I know,” Ami soon it crept out that a. 
lot of the fag,s were in league, and Flashman 
excited his associates to join him in bringing 
the young vagabonds to their senses; and tlie 
I house was filied with eoiistant chaHing.s, and 
1 sieges, and lickings of all sorts; and in return, 

I the hullie.s' beds were pulled to pieces and 
1 drenched with water, and their names written 
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np on Hie ivnlls with every insulting epithet 
wliiL-h tiie fag invention (•nnhl fiirniali. Tiie 
war in sliort raged fiercely; but soon, as Diggs 
had told them, all the better fellows in the fifth 
gave up trying to fag them, and public feeling 
began to set against Flashman and his two or 
three intimates, and they were obliged to keep 
their doings more secret, hut, being thorough 
bad fellows, missed no opportunity of torturing 
in private. Plusiimaii was an adept in all 
ways, but above all in the power of saying 
euttiiia mid cutioI things, and could often bring 
tears to the eyes of bo.ys in this way which all 
the thrashings in the world wouldn't have 
wrung from them. . 

And us his opcratiori.s wore being cut .short in 
oHior (lirecfioiis, he now devoted hiniaelfehietiy 
to Tom and East, ivho lived at lii.s own door, 
and would force himself into their study when- 
ever he found a chance, and .sit tliere, .some- 
tiiue.s alone, sometimes with a companion, 
intorruptin,g all Hieir work, and exulting in 
the evident pain wliicli every now and then he 
could see lie was inflicting on one or the other. 

The storm had cleared the air for the rest of 
the house, and a hotter state of things now 
began than there had been .since old Brooke 
had left: hut an angry dark spot of tlnmdor- 
eloud still hung over the cud of the paH.sage, 
where Flfishman’s study and that of Bast and 
Tom lay. 

■He felt that they had been the first rebels, 
and that tlio reheiUon had been to a great 
extent .succe.ssfiil ; but what above all stirred 
tiie luitred and bitlernoss of his heart against 
them was, that in the frequent collisions whicli 
there had been of late tliey liad openly called 
him coward and sneak, — the taunts wore too 
true to be forgiven. While he was in the act 
of tlivashiug them, tiiey would roar out in.stances 
of his funking at football, or shirking some 
encounter with a lout of half liis own .size. 
Tliese tilings wore all well enough known in the 
house, but to iiave his disgrace shouted out by 
small tioys, to feel that they despised him, to 
he unable to silenee them by any amount of 
tort, lire, and to see the open laugh and sneer of 
his own assiiciatos (ivho wore looking on, and 
took no trouble to liide tboir scorn from him, 
though they neither interfered with hia Imlly- 
ing or lived a bit the less intimately with him), 
made him beside himself. Come what migiit, 
he would make those hoys’ lives miserable. So 
the strife sottlocl down into a personal affair 
between Flashman and our youiygatera; a wai' 
to the knife, to lie fought out in the little cock- 
pit at the end of the bottom passage. . 

Flashman, be it said, was about seventeen 


years old, and big and .strong of his age. He 
played well at ail games. where pluck wa.sn’t 
much wanted, and managed gcncrallj' to keep 
up appearances where it was ; and having a 
bluff, off-hand maimer, which passed for hearti- 
ness, and considerable yjowor.s of being pleasant 
when he liked, wont doivn with the school in 
general for a good fellow enough. Even in 
the. school-house, by dint of his command of 
money, the comstant supply of good things 
which he kept up, and his adroit toadyism, 
he had managed to make him, self not only 
tolerated, but rather popular amongst ids 
own contemporaries; although young Brooke 
scarcely .spoke to him, and one or two others of 
the light sort showed their opinions of him 
wiienovor a chance offered. But the wrong 
sort happened to bo in the ascendant just now, 
and .so Flashman was a formidable enemy for 
small boys. This .soon became plain enough. 
FIa.shinan left no slander unspoken, and no 
deed undone, wliich could in any way liurt his 
victims, or isolate them from the rest of tlie 
house. One by one moat of the other rebels 
fell away from them, while Flaahmali’s cause 
pro.spered, and several other fifth-form boyt" 
began to look black at them and ill-treat them 
as they parsed about the house. By keeping 
out of bounds, or at all events out of the house 
and quadrangle, all day, and carefully barring 
tliemselves in at night. East and Tom managed 
to hold on without feeling very miserable; Imt 
it was as much as tliey could do. Greatly 
were they drawn then towards old Diggs, who, 
in an uncouth way, began to take a good deal of 
notice of them, and once or twice came to their 
study when Flashman was there, wlio imme- 
diately decamped in consequence, Tlie boys 
thought tliat Diggs must have been watching. 

'When therefore, about this time, an anetlon 
was one night announced to take place, in the 
Hall, at which, amongst the. superfluities of 
othei- boys, all Diggs’ Penates for the time 
being wore going to the hammer. East and 
Tom laid their heads together, and resolved to 
devote their ready cash (some four shilliug.s 
sterling) to redeem such articles as tliat .snm 
would cover. Accordingly, they duly attended 
to hid, and Tom became the owner of two lots 
of Diggs’ things; — lot 1. price one-and-three- 
penccj consisting (as the auctioneer remarked) 
of a “valuable assortment of old metals,” in 
the shape of. a mouse-trap, a cheese-toaster 
without a handle, and a saucepan; lot 2, of 
a viUanons dirty table-cloth and green-baize 
curtain; while East, for one-and-sixpence. 
purchased a-.leather paper-casBj with alock but 
no key, once handsome, but now much the 
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'R'or.'^f fill' « Lan But tliey had still tlio point 
to fettle of iiow to get Diggs to take the things 
without hurting his feelings. This they solved 
by leaving them iu his .study, wliieh was nevcsr 
lOL'ked when he was out. Diggs, who had 
attcinh'il the iuietiou, rememhured who had 
bought the lots, tind eame to their study soon 
after, and sat silent for .some time, cracking his i 
great riiil (iiigei'-joiiils. Then he laid hold of i 
their verse, s, tind began lookingoverand .'titering 
them, and at last got up, and turning his hack to 
them, .said, ‘ ITon’re nnconimon good-hearted 
little heggiir.s, you two—f value tliat paper- 
ea-s’e, my .si.ster gave it mo lust holidays — I 
won't foi'U'c.i;” iiuil so tinnljled out into tive 
paa.sage, leaving them somewhat einbarriisaed, 
hut not -sorry that he know what they had 

H'Jie next morning was .Satiirilay, the day on 
wiiieli the allowitnce.s of one .shilling a iveuk 
wore paid, an importiint event to spendthrift 
young-sters; and great was the disgust amongst 
the smalt fry to hear that all the allowances had 
been impounded for the Derby lottery. That 
groat event in the English year, the Derby, 
xvas eelebratod at Kngby in tho.se day.s by many 
lotteries. It was not an improving custom, I 
own, gentle vender, and led to making books, 
and betting, and otlujr objectionable results; 
but when our great Houses of Palaver think it 
right to stop the nation’s bn»ino,sson that day, 
and many of the rnembem bet heavily them- 
selves, can you blame u.s boy.s for following the 
example of our betters? — at any rate we did fol- 
low it. Eivnt there was the great Eehool lottery, 
whore the fiivst prize was six or seven pounds; 
then each house had one or more separate lot- 
terie-s. These were all uomimilly voluntary, no 
boy being compelled to put in his shilling who 
didn't ciiQoae to do so; 1)ut boside.s Plash- 
miLu, there were three or four other fast sport- 
ing young gentlemen in the achool-liouse, who 
considered .sub.scription a matter of duty and 
necessity, ami .so, to make their duty come 
easy to the small hoys, ipiietly secured the 
allowances in a lump when given out for dis- 
tribution, and kept them. It was no use 
grumbling, — so maity fewer tartlets and apples 
xveru eaten and lives’ -balls bought on that 
Saturilay: and after locking-up, when the 
money woulil olherwi.se have been spent, con- 
solation was carried to inaiiya .small boy by 
the sound of the, night-fags shouting along 
the passages, “Gentlemen sportsmen of the 
Srhool-house, the lottery’s going to bo drawn 
in the Hall.” It was pleasant to be called a 
goiitloman .sportsman — also to have a chance of 
■ drawing a favourite hor.se. 


The Hall was full of hoys, am! at tiip li-.u! 
of one of the long tables stood the sporting 
interest, with a hat before them, in which were 
the tickets folded up, Due of tUeni then 
began calling out the li.st of the house; eaeli 
boy as his name was (.allied drew a ticket from 
the hat and opened it, and most of the iiigger 
lioys, after drawing, loft, the Hall direei ly to 
go back to tlicir .sl.miiivs or tlio fifth-fom room. 
The sporting intorest had all drawn Idanks, 
and they were sulky accordingly; neitlier of 
the favonrite.s had yet been drawn, and it had 
come down to the uppor-fomT,li, So novt', as 
each small buy came up and drew hi.s ticket, 
it was seized and opened by Elashman or .some 
other of tlieRfander.s-by. But no great hivoiirite 
is drawn until it eoine.s to the Tad)iole’s turn, 
and lie.sliu(lh;.s iipiitid (iraws, am! tries to make 
' off, l)ut is caught, and hi.s ticket is opened like 
i tlio rest. 

i “ Here you arc! IVanderor! the tliivd fa- 
I vourito,” shouts the opener, 

I '• I say, just give me my ticket, please,” 

I remonalrato.s Tadpole. 

I “Hullo, don’t be in a hurry,” breaks in 
\ Flasliman;. “what’Ji you sell Ifandercr for 

“ I don’t want to aoll,” rgjoins Tadpole. 

“Oh, don’t yon! Now listan, you young 
fool — you don’t knmv anything about it : the 
horse is no u,se to you. He won’t win, hut I 
want liim a.s a hedge. Now, I'll give you 
Iialf-a-erowu for him,” Tadpole holds out, 
hut botAvecn threats and cajoleries at length 
sella half for one-ahilling-tind-sixpeneo, about 
a fifth of its fair market value; however, he is 
glad to I'oalizo anything, and as ho wisely 
remarks, “ IVanderer mayn’t win, and ihe 
tizzy is .safe anyhow.” 

East presently eoiue.s up and draws a blank. 
Soon after eomes Tom’s turn; his tieket, like 
the others, is seized and opened. " Here you 
are then,” .shouts the ojieuer holding it up. 
“ Harkiiway ! By .love, Elaahey, your young 
friend’s in luck.” 

“Give me the tieket,” says .Plashman with 
an oath, leaning across the table with opened 
hand, and his face black with rage. 

“Wouldn’t you like it!” replies tlte opener, 
not a bad fellow at the bottom, anil no fnlmirar 
of Pl.ashmiiii’.s. “Here, Brown, catch hold,” 
and he hands the tieket to Tom, who pocketa 
it; whereupon Flaalunau makes for the door 
at once, that Tom and the tieket may not 
escape, and there keeps watcli until the draw- 
ing ia over, and all Hie hoya are gone, except 
the sporting set of five or six, w'hostiiy to com- 
pare boolcs, make liets, and so on, Tom, who 
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(locan't clioosK to move while Flashman is at 
t lie door, and Hast, who stays hy his. liiciid 
iuitioipiiting trouble. 

Tho siiorting set now gathered round Tom. 
Public oitinioii w’ouldn’t allow them actually 
to rob him of his ticket, but any humbug or 
intimidation by which he could be driven to 
sell tlie whole or part at an imder-value tvas 
lawful. 

‘■'iN'ovv, young Brown, come, what’ll you 
sell me Harkaway for? I hear he isn’t going 
to Sturt, ril give you five .shillings for him,” j 
hogiii.s the hoy who had opened the ticket. 
Tom, rumemhering his good deed, and more- | 
over in ids forlorn state wiisliing to make a 
frieuil, is about to aeeept tlie oftbr, wlicn 
allot, her cries out, ‘‘ I’ll give you .seven 
shillings.'' Tom hesitated, and looked from 
one to tho other. 

'• No, no!” .said Flashman, pushing in, 

•' leave me to deal with him ; we’ll draw lots for 
it iiftenvard.s. Now, sir, you know me — ^j'ou'Il 
sell Harkaway to ns for live shillings, or you’ll 
repent it.” 

“ I won't .sell a hit of him,” answered Tom, 

: shortly. 

‘ ' Ton hear that now ! ” said Flashman, turn- 
ing to the others. " He’s the coxiest young 
blackguard in the house — I always told you so, 
■VVe'rc to have all the trouble and risk of 
getting up the lotteries for the benefit of such 
fellows as he,” 

Flasluuan forgets to explain wh-at risk they 
ran, Init he spealts to willing car-s. Gambling 
makes lioys selfish and eruel as well ns men. 

" That’s true, — we always draw blanks,” 
cried one. “Now, sir, you .shall sell half, at 

•' I won’t,” said Tom, flushing up to his 
hair, and lutaping them all in his mind with 
his sworn enemy. 

"Very well then, lot’s roast him,” cried 
Flashman, and catches hold of Tom hy the 
collar; one or two lioys hc.sitatc, but the rest 
join in. .East sei?.e.s Tom's arm and trios to 
jiiill him away, hut is knocked back by one of 
the boys, and Tom is dragged along struggling. 
His shoulders are pushed against the mantel- 
piece, and he is held by main force before tho 
fire, Flashman drawing his trousers tight hy 
way of extra torture. Poor East, in more 
pain even than Tom, suddenly thinks of Diggs, 
and darts off to find him. “'Will yon sell 
now for ten shillings I ” says one boy who is 
relenting. ’ 

Tom only answers by groans and struggles. 

“ I say, Flashev, he has had enough,” says 
tho same boy, dropping the arm he holfe 


■ "No, no. another turn’ll do it,” answers 
Pla.shman. But poor Tom is done ali'cndy, 
turns deadly pale, and his head falls forward 
on his breast, ju.st as JJigg.s, in : frantic excite- 
. meut, m.she.s into the Hall with East at hia 

“You cowardly brutes !” is all he can say, 
as he catches Tom from them and supports 
him to the Hull table. ‘’Good God! he's 
dying. Here, get some cold water — run for 
the lioH.sckeepor.” 

Flashman and one or two others slink away; 
the rest, ashamed and sorry, bend over Tom or 
run for watei’, while East darts off for the 
hoicsekeepcr. 'Water comes, and they throw it 
on his hands and face, and he begins to eome 
to. “Mother!” — the word.s came feebly and 
slowly — “it’s very cold to-night." Poor old 
Diggs is blubbering like a child. “Where 
am I?” goes on Tom, opening hia eyes. “Ah! 

1 remember now;” and he shut his eyes again 
and groaned. 

“I say,” is whiapered, “wo can’t do any 
good, and the housekeeper will ho here in a 
minute;” and all but one steal away; ho stays 
with Diggs, .silent and sorrowful, and fans 
Tom's face. 

The housekeeper come,s in witli strong salts, 
and Tom soon recovers enough to sit up. There . 
is a smell of burning; she examines his clothes, 
and looks up inquiringly. The boys are 
silent. 

“ How did he come so?” No answer. 

“ There's been some bad work here,” she . 
adds, looking very .serious, “ and I shall speak 
to the Doctor ahont it.” Still no answer. 

“Hadn't we better carry him, to the sick- 
room?” suggests Diggs. 

“Oh, 1 ean walk-now,” says Tom! and, sup- 
ported by Ea.st and the housekeeper, goes to 
the siek-room, Tho boy who held his ground 
is soon amongst the rest, who are all in fear 
of their lives. “ Did he peach ?” “Does she 
knmv about it ?” 

“Not a word-— he’s a stanch little fellow.” 
And pausinga moment he adds, “I’m sick of 
this work; what brutes we’ve been I '.’ , 

Meantime Tom is stretched on tlie sofa, in , 
the housekeeper’s room, with Bast by hia side, 
while she gets wine and water ^ and other 
restoratives. 

. “Are you much hurt, dear old boy?”' 
whispers East. 

, “ Only the back of my lega,”'-answers Tom. 

They ai'e indeed, badly scorched, and pai't of 
his trousens, burned through.: But soon he is 
in. bed, with eold bandages. At first he feels 
i broken, and thinks ofWriting homo and getting:. 
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■takoaa’H'ay ; and the verse of a hymn he had, 
learned years igo sings through his head, and 
he goes to sleep, nihrmui-ing— ■ ; 

But after a sound night’s rest, the old boy- 
spirit comes biiek again. East comes in re- 
potting that the whole hou.se is with him, and 
he forgets everything, except their old resolve 
never to be beaten by that bully Plashmau. 

Not a word could the housekeeper extract 
from either of them, and though the Doctor 
knew all that , she ' knew that inorning, ho 
iiever knew' .any more. . 

, I trust and believe that . sueh scenes are not | 
po.ssililB now at school, and that lotteries and 
hetting-book.s have gone out 1 hut I am writing 
of schools as they W’ere in our time, and must | 
give the evil with the good. ’ ' 


THE VICAR. 

[Wlnthrop Maokwortli Prnod, born in Lomloii, 
2fith July, 1802 ; died there, 15th July, 1830. He was 
called to tho bar,: and was during his latter years a j 
member of the 'House of Commons. Although ho 
rendered good service to the state us a politician, it 
is as a poet that he is romemborad j and heat as tho 
leader of the writers of wrs ds seciM. Ilnmoar and 
pathos, oharaoter and satire, aro delightfully mingled 
in ,hto works. An edition of his iwoms, in two voinmes, 
edited by Derwent Coleridge, M.A.,iB published by 
MoxonikCo.] 

gome years ago, ere time and taste 
Had turned our pariah topsy-turvy, I 

"When Darnel Park was Darnel IVaste, j 

; .And r^ as little known as scurvy, 

.The nian who lost hia way, between 
St, Mary’s Hill and Bandy Thicket, 

, VVas nlwhys shown aoMMs the green, I 

And guided to the Parson’s wicket. 

Back flew the bolt of lissom lath; 

Fair Margaret, in her tidy kh-tle, 

Led the lorn traveller up the path, 

Through oloan-clipt rows of box and myrtle ; 
And Don and Sanoho, Tramp and Tray, 

Upon the parlour steps collected. 

Wagged all their tails, and seemed to say— 

“ Our master knows you— you’re exi)eoted." 

tfprdse the Reverend Dr. Brown, 

. Uprose the Doctor’s winsome marrow; 

The lady laid her knitting down, , 

■Her husband clasped his ponderous Barrow ; 


iWhate’er the stranger’s caste nr creed, 

Pundit, or Papist, saint or .sinner, 

He found a stable for hia steed, 

And welcome for himself, mid dimior. 

If, when he reaohed liU journey's end. 

And warmed himself in Court or College, 

Ho had not gained an honest friend 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge,— 
If he departed os he catiie, 

AVrth tro rrow light on love or liciuor, - - 
Oood . sooth, the traveller was to blame, 
aVud not the Vicarage, uor the Vicar. 

His talk WAS like a .stream, whidt tstiiH 
With rapid change from rooks to rososi 
It slipped from politics to puns, 

It piasscd front Mahomet to Moses; 
Beginning with tho laws which keep 
Thu planets in their radiant coui so.s, 

And ending with somo prooept deep 
Fur dressing eels, or shoeing horses. 

He was a shrewd and sound Divine, 

Of loud Dissent the mortal terror; 

And when, by dint of page and lino, 

He ’atablrahed Truth, or startled Error, 

The Baptist found him far too Jeep; 

Tho Deist sighed with saving sorrow ; 

And the lean Levito went to sleep. 

Arid dreamed of taatiug pork to-nrurruw. 

His sermon never said or showed 
That Earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 
From Jerome, or from Atliauasius : 

And sure a righteous zeal inapired 
The hand and head that jreuned and plairrted 
them, 

For all who luiJorstood aJiirirod, 

And some who did nut uriderstaml rlictu. 

He wrote, too, in a qurot way* 

Small treatises, and smaller vorse.s, 

And sage remarks on oliirlk and ohi}'. 

And hints to riohlo Lords— and imr.se.9; 

True histories of last year’s ghost, 

Lines to a ringlet, or a tirrban, 

And trifles for the Morning Post. 

And notlrings tor Sylvairus Urban. 

Be did not tliuilc all mischief fair, 

Although he had a knack of jokrtrg ; 

Ho did not make himself a bear, 

Although he had a taste for smoking; 

Atrd when religious sects ran riiad. 

He held, in spite of .all Ida lefirning, 

That if a man’s belief is bad, 

It will not be improved by burning, 
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And liB wan kind, .mid lovfid to sit. 

In till) low hut or garnished cottage, 

And praise the farmer’s luniiely wit, 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage: 
At his approaeli comphiint grow mild; 

And wlieii his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clamiiiy lips of fever smiled 
The welcome which they could not utter. 

He alwiiy.'i had a tale for me 
Of Julios Cresar, or of A^enua; 

From Idtn .[ learnt the rule of three, 

C'.at’.s cradle, leap-fiog, and Qumgenm; 

X used to singe his powdered wig, 

To steal tlie staff lie put sueli trust in, 

And make the pniipy dance a jig, . 

AVlien lie began to ((note Augustine. 

Alack tlie ehiuige ! in vain I look 
I’or liannts in wliicli my hoyliood trifled,— 
The level lawn, the triekiing liroofc. 

The trees I eliiuhod, the hed.s I rifled : 

The ehuroh is larger than before ; 

You reach it by a cai'riage entry ; 

It holds three hundred people more, 

And paws are fitted up for gentry. 

Sit in the Vicar's seat; you’ll hoar 
The doctrine of a gentle Johniiin, 

Whose hand is white, wliose tone is clear, 
Whose phrase is very Oicoi'onian. 

Where is the old man lnid?~look down, 

And construe on the slab before you, 

“ llicjacet OrLiEuiyn Btmvx. 

Vir mill4 non donatuim lawn.” 


TO A BELOVED DAUGTITUR, | 

[Henry Alford, D,D., IX‘.mj of Canterbury, born in | 
London, nu October, 1.SJU; died lath .Tamniry, 1871. | 
Autliorof Poms and Potiical Projimfnts : The School 
of the Hairh Ohaiiim on the Ports of Ancient (/recce; 
Psalms ami llfwns, adapted to the Sundays and Holy- 
days tlirougbout the Year; Village Semums, Ac. Ho 
edited an edition of the New Testament. Hie language 
is always siniido and direct, and all his works are ic- 
epired by fervent religious feelme. ] 

•Say wilt thou think of me wlion Tna away, 

Borne from the tteeshold and laid in the clay, 

. Past and unheard of for many a day? 

Wilt thou remember mo when I am gone. 

Further aiob year from the vision withdrawn. 

Thou in the amiset, and 1 in the dawn! 

Wilt thou remember mo wbon thou shalt see. 

Daily and nightly oncomiiassing thee, . .. 

. Hundredsof others, but nothing of me! , 


All that I jUik is a tell- in tli.v eye. 

Sitting and thinking when no one is hy, 

“Thus look’d he on me, thus rang Me reply ” 

’Tia not to die, though the path ha obscure ; 

Vast though tile iieril, there's One can aecuie; 

Grand is the conflict, the victory anre ; 

But 'tis to feel the cold touch of deo.ay; 

’Tis to look hack on tlie wake of one's way. 

Fading and vaiiieliiiig day after day ; 

This is the bitterness none can be spared ; 

Tills the oblivion the greate.fl have shared; 

This the true deatii for ambition prepared, ' 
Thousands around us are toiling as we. 

Living and loving, wluao lot is to bo 
PiLst and fovgotteu like waves on the sea. 

Once in a lifetime is uttered a word 
Tliat doth not vanish ns soon as 'tis Iieard ; 

Once in an age is hniuanlty stirred; 

Oiiee in a cenlmy springs forth a deed 
From the dark bauds of forgetfulness freed, 

Destined to shine, and to bless, and to load. 

V'ot not even thus we escape from our lot— 

The deed lasts in memory— the door lasts not ; 

The word liveth on, but the voice is forgot. 

■Who knows tlio forms of the mighty of old? 

Can bust or can portrait the spirit unfold? 

Or the light of the eye hy dosoription be told ? 

Nay, evon Ho who our ransom bocame, 

Beai'ing the oross, and despising tiie shame, 

Earning a iiaiiie above every name— 

They who had handled him when He was bore 
Kept they in memory His lineaments doin'? 

Could they' cominami them at will to appear? 

They who had heani Him and lived in Hie voice, 

Say could they always recall at their choice 

The tones and the cadenca which made them rqjoiceS 

Be wo content thou to pass into shade, 

Visage and voice in oblivion laid, 

And live in the light that our notions have made. 
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Master, whose life-long work was doing good. 

Keep, first of ail, my body out of pain ; 

Then, whether of myself, or not, I would, 

Make mo ■within the universal chain 

There shall have been accomplielied some sllglrt gain 
I For men and women, when I come to die. 


C'aBT. 


'DIi: WiriTK BOAT. 

A .STOIIY OlA I„v VJISDiSE. 

tEiiille Souve.stre (b. 1806, il. ISM) ia one of the very 
few Freneh novelists whose works are pure in tlioiight anil 
iuciiicnt. His most; imptirtanti work ig the Souvudrts rf'MU 
A'-fs-ilrebin; but he has wTitten many others—seyeral spe- 
eialjy for ehildren— anti all niits' he read without fear of 
ciicoimtcring .any indelicate scene or suggestion.] 

The tnivclliir who visits La A^uniiee, tvitli 
the .stimiii? memory , of its gigantic struggle of 
loyalty versas revolution fve.sii in lii.s niiiiil, 
iiuil looks on it us the land that, in the short 
space of three years, becauie the grave of five 
.licpuhiicaii armies, a.s well its of the greater 
proportion of ite own lieroic population, and 
wa.s tlius cmivorted into a vast and hlood-.sleeped 
wilderness of smoking ruins, would naturally 
laiiect to find in the inhahitantsapeople gloomy 
and daviug, proud, iuipotuons, and warlike. 

To ills astonishment, ho sees him.«olf sur- 
rounded by a race whose character is in every 
respect the roveiwe of this — ciuiet, thoughtful, 
taciturn almost to du!ne.«s, and whose might, 
like that of their powerful yoked oxen, slumbers 
and asks but tor repose. Such is tlie ca.se 
especially in the hilLcOuntry of La Venilcc 
jiroper, the region of the pure Pictish blood; 
the people of the plain country bordering on 
old Anjou are distinguished hy greater vivacity 
and friendliness. 

It is in contemplating this aspect of the 
Vendeaii idiarncter that we learn to estimate 
the power of that deadly grasp which tlie hold 
liand of revolution must liavo laid on tho in- 
nermost sauctnary of iiopniar feeling to pro- 
voke an mithur.st of resistance .so vigorous and 
80 long .suistainad. 

But if the phy,siognoiny of the Vendeans he 
marked liy a general sumones.s, nothing can be 
more varied than the aspect of their country. 
The eastern shore is indeed barren, dark, and 
gloomy ; Init to the north strctchei a long tract 
of undulating country, ricli in golden meadows 
and fertile fields, and dotted with groups of 
noble forest-trees, in whose shadow nestles 
many an orchard-circled chflteaii aud peaceful 
hamlet; while heie aud thcie nun bo seen a 
large .md populous village, with siiirc pointing 
to the skies. Tlie high hedges and deep-em- 
bowered lanes, turned to such good account 
in the burgher struggles of the Chouan warfare, 
are still tlie peculiar and distinctive charactev- 
istica of the .scene. Tli is is indeed the Hoeeaije; 
and wlierever there is an opening, wide tracts 
■of heath are seen, offering the strongest and 


mo.stpi(!turosi')uecontriistby theliriglithln.sMinis 
of the yellow furze and the purple glow of the 
hcatli flower to the Kolcmn edging of gTcen by 
which thev are bordered. Totally different is 
the apiicarauce of l.a V'cudOe pvojter — a long 
aud boundless plain of waving corn, almost 
without trees, e.veept where some narrow strip 
of orchard ground points to the neiglibourhood 
of chate.au or village. Ivo sooner is tho golden 
harvest brought in, than the waste and dreary 
: stnbble-lands are covered with loads of lime, 

! giving to them, in the distance, the appearance 
of an interminable Iiattle-'fleld strewn with 
■ bleaeliiiig l)ouc.s. 

Proceeding onward towards tho south, to tiie 
1 mar.Hlie.s — tlie Mtmii.i as it is cidleil — we again 
find oursolve.s in a new world. The land here 
shows, like an accident, an e.xccpUon— a crea- 
' tiou of art, a sort of ru-tic t'enice. Tlie corn 
. and the fruit seem to ripon on piles, aud the 
. floelw to be grazing on lloaling pastures. Ever 
' since tho .sixteentli century, oiibrt.s have lieeii 
made to reclaim tracts of thin marsh by' drainage 
on the Butch plan, so that tlie district should 
vatlier liavc been called lAttle Hallund tbau 
“ Little Poitou,” as it is. .Some business con- 
nected witli one of tlie.se reoently-ilraiued tract.s 
gave me the long-desired opportunity of seeing 
something of the mode of life of tlie Cabaiinocrs 
j — tlie niimo hy which the inliahitants of the 
reclaimed lands are known, as Hutters is that 
i appropriated to tlie dweHm'.H in the marsli, 

I 1 luul made an iippoiutmcnt with Guillaume 
; Bkisot, the farmer with whom my hnsinesa 
WHS to tie trausacted, to meet him at Maruns, 

I at tiio montli of tlio S6vre, opposite to the Isle 
I of IthO, in Perluis-Poitou, 1 reached .Maillc- 
pais, after a very uncomfortable journey, by 
I the diligence, hoping to proceed by water. 

I a\s I was waiting at the door of tho little inn 
; for the arrival of the boat that mine host had 
1 promised me, I perceived an old acquaintance 
1 approaching, whom, hy his little waxclotli hat 
I and his wooden leg, 1 hud at once recognized 
as Mattre Beraud, better known as Fait-tout.; 

! Berarid was one of tliosc equivocal traders wlio 
, get a livelihooil hy various namelc.'i.sliaudicriifts, 

; and who, in eoronion parlance, are said to live 
by their wits. He now assured me that busi- 
ness called him in the direction in which .1 was 
going. I invited liiiu to eirdiark with me in 
the boat, which at that moment came alongside. 
He thankfully accepted my invitation, and I 
thus secured a companion who, if not altogether 
trustworthy, was at least well accpiamted With 
the country and its inhabitants; and who was, 
moreover, himself an interesting subject for 
my observation. 



Immefliatelj' oil leaving Maillepais we found 
oiuvelvcs in the distriet fottiiliaiiy Icuown as 
liU 1! arais MouillG, and a wonderful aiicelaele 
it presented. As far as the eye could reach, it 
seoniod as it were, a water landscape whereon 
numbei'less iskts, fringed with willows and 
ivy, were iloating; now and tlien we passed a 
larger one, on which hemp and flax ivore cul- 
tivated. ()n the most elevated {loiiit of these 
little islaivis stand tJie solitary divellings of 
the Hiitter.s; they are of plaited wicker-work, 
and look like so many bee-hive.s. They have 
noitlior wimlow nor chimney, and the door 
aiipeurs too low for a full-grown man to enter 
without stooping. We could generally distiu- 
giiish a fire fiickering on the hearth, and 
.sending its .smoke through all the inter.stice.s 
of the ba-sket-ivork. The older lints are often 
covered with, a mass of vegetation; and not un- 
frequently the willow-wands woven into the 
dwelling hnd and sprout, and form a thick 
green trellis-work of leafy lirauehes around the 
hut. The people find their food in the waters 
by which they are surrounded, the neighbouring 
towns otteriug a ready market for their fish 
and ducks. In winter, when the waters often 
rise to the level of their dwellings, the poor 
people are forced to take refuge, witli their 
■wives and children, in their boats, wliicli are 
kept by tliem ready for .such cmergeiicie.s. In 
these they frequently pass long days and 
nights, till the floods are abated. 

Our pas.sage among the ialota was much 
retarded by the tangled masses of the water- 
lily, the leaves of which w'cre thickly spread 
over the surface; and our approach nut nnfre- 
quently scared whole Hocks of wild ducks and 
other water-fowl from their shelter, and .sent 
them screaming and eaekling over our heads. 

The Hutters are said, by the proprietors on 
the coast, to liavo very inadequate pereeptions 
and very short memories of the distinction 
between meim and tmm. My companion, 
however, soon proved that this confusion of 
ideas was not peouliar to the islanders. Wlieu- 
evor he saw a snare hanging from a willow, 
he hastened to the spot; if the jar of a leech- 
gatherer were loft on the ground, lie .scmpled 
not to empty it into his own; and when I asked 
if his friends on the islands were thus solicitous 
to provide fijv liis wants, he laughed, and said 
that w'liat was taken, from a Hutterwns only 
indemnification; for that w'lion he went round j 
the islands with his pack, the wives and ■ 
maidens were not partienhu- in thc matter of I 
needlea and ribbons — .a cross made at the back 
of any article going in evidence tlrat it was 
not stolen. 


As I wished to see the interior of one of the.se 
huts we drew towards the shore, anti I landed. 
The inside was iiicrusted with a black and 
shining coating of soot. In the dusky back- 
ground two cows were lying down and chewing 
the cud at their ease before a sort of rough crib. 
This was the only piece of furniture in the hut, 
with the exception of a pair of earthen pitchers, 
a clumsy stool, and a hurdle covered with a 
layer of mo.ss; on this lay a woman who.se 
appearance .showed Iicr to be .suffering from the 
biliary fever .so common in this moist and fetid 
atmosphere. To our words of comfort she at 
first made no reply, but at length, roiwing 
herself, she said — 

'‘What good can anything do me.? I have 
seen the WUtie Soat. All 1 want is the priest.” 

These words had evidently a startling ei&ct, 
not only on the sailor who had aeoompanied 
us, but on our friend Fait-tout, net-withstanding 
his Inaliitnal readiness to parade his si-cptici.sm, 

“‘The White Boatl’” exclaimed both to- 
gether, in a half-whisper, at the same time 
looking towards the shore. 

“Yes, yes," continued the sick woman, with 
fovorish excitement; ‘t I wa.s coming with a 
hundio of willows from the other side of the 
island, and there, glidingnoiaele.-isly through the 
channel, i .saw the death-boat, witli the yellow 
dwarf seated at the helm; and as I pa.-.secl I heard 
him cough and groan ; I felt his poison breath 
upon me, and fell to the gi'oiind. My liii.->l)aiid 
found me and brought me homo, and f have 
never raised my head since, and never shall.’’ 

I endeavoured to soothe the poor woman, 
and to explain the thing away as an optical 
delusion — but all m vain; slie stared wildly 
into the darkness, and my companions slipped 
quietly away; I myself felt a sort of indefinable 
dread, thus left alone in the dusky hut with' 
the dying woman, and hastened into tlie air. 

When w'e got back to the boat our conver- 
sation was in inonosyllablea; and, in order to 
set it agoing, I made some inquiries re.specting 
the young Blaiaot whom I. was to moot at 
Marana, At the sound of his name: Fait-tout 
started from Ills reverie, but made as though 
he iiad not heard mo, and called my attention 
■ to the great uumlier of boats that were lying- 
in a little bay whieh we were then eroasing. 
It was no uncommon sight, but ho wished to 
divert mo from , my subject. 

We soon came alongside of an embankment, 
on which .we rather heard than saw some 
travellers— for the view was entirely obstructed 
! .by- ft low.groiyth of willows aiid .alders. At 
[ intervals the plaintive monotonou.s ohant of 
1 some sbepherda broke :VipDn the ear; they were 


singins’ one of those Christmas earols {Uymnes | 
de Jfoijl or JVau) wherein the shepherds of! 
Poitim eelehnito tlie ghid tidings that it was 
given to the siiepherds of Palestine to hear first. 

We did not reaeh Maratis till late in the 
evening, and there were no tidings of Biaisot at 
tile inn. To my rei)eated and urgent iunniries 
the host replied with a connter-qncstion; 

••Do yon moan tlie old .lerome Biaisot?” 

‘■iVo: the fiuostion now is of Ilia sou, Giiil- 
imime,” said Pait-tout, answering for me, and 
with singular oinphasia. 

•■'The groat Gttilianme!” repeated the man, 
stepping hark in astonishment. 

•■'.lud why not?" [ rejoined alinrply. “i 
have very good grounds for expeetiug him, 
having ina(le an appoiiitinent with him to take 
charge of a business which is likely to he as 
advantageous to him as to mo. i should ratiier 
ask wiiat reason lie can have for Bt.iyiiig away,” 

“Nay,” replied mine host with some hesita- 
tion, “ how can any third per-soii assign reasons 
for anotlior? To-morrow is our m.irket-day, 
and there will surely bo some of Blaiaot's people 
in the town ; you can irsk them, sir, any qiics- 
tiona you please.” 

“Aak, indeed!” muttered Bait-tout in a 
moeking tone, as I moved away Imif-satislicd, 
and the host devoted himself with obseriuious 
eivility to some freshly-arrived guests. 

Marans is now tlie principal port of fja 
VendSo, and the dopht of the export fisheries, 
and 1 was early awakened by the bustle of the 
market, It was thronged with Hutters bring- 
ing' in the rich spoils of the fishing and the 
chase, as well as by Catianneers and the pea.snnts 
from tlie plain; tlie former with wool and fia.x, 
the latter wltli heavy loads of corn and wood, 
in pomleroiis waggons tirawn by six yoke of 
oxen. 3till, all my inquiries for Biaisot were 
unavailing; and the evident shyness in answer- 
ing— the frecpient assumption of Btnpidity, as 
thougli they could not understand me — ^raised 
my previous nueasinoss to the highest pitch. 

On tuy rotiini to tlie inn I found Bcrand 
the centre of awondcring circle, and prn.socnting 
one of the thousand hranches of his vocation. 
He was etching an allegorical decoration on 
tlie arm of a young >ailor, and had Iiccn profuse 
in seutimentiil verses and allusions: ho now 
showod me his work with evident self-compla- 

" You see that it is all that could he wished,” 
ho said. “ IjO Pier-gas could desire nothing 
better, were he the king himself.” 

“Ay,” rejoniod the young man whose cog- 
nomon he hud given, “for a bright half-dollar 
one has a right to expect something.” 


I “ And 1 have accordingly given you tiio 'lu:«t 
I arfciclu,' my son, ’ .said Ihe iirfificer. ‘‘Tlie 
altar of love, religion, death and ilio royal 
flower; what could you have mote '? You and 
be Bieu-noramd, you are the only ones to whom 
such 1 Vick has fallen.” 

“Indeed,” replied the yming man, shaking 
ilia head emph.aticail.v: “tiicii 1 amtliconlvmie, 
for Le Bieu-nommC lieridcepiieueiitli the wafer! " 

“ What i.s tliat yon arc saying?" 

“ft is so iudeeil,” said another of the by- 
standers; “his liody has utver tieou seen, but 
his lioiit was foimtl keel upward.” 

“No one knows liow it Imppencd," oltai.-rved 
a third. “.Sumc say tliat lie met the laidy of 
the I’ool!” 

"TYlio is tliat?" said I, attracted ratiier by 
the espvcnsioii, and liy the iiiiuiuer of tin; 
speaker, tluin liy llic fact if .self," 

“Why, the Lady of tlic Pool is .-lio wlio 
entaugle.s tlie tioat.s in lier long trcs.-es, and so 
drags them down into tlie deep.” 

1 now took counsel witli mine host, ami he 
advised me to proceed in ids conveyance to the 
cottage of the Blaisots, wliicli he .said wan 
di.staiit about a mile and a half. Bait-tout 
would bo my conductor, as lie was at 'home, 
and had business everywhere. 

The matter was soon arranged, and in half 
an hour Bcrand and I were placed side liy side 
in the little car, witli a hoard for mir Boat, 
My guide had plied the flask so deeply in 
lionour of liis last perfoi'mauco, that it was not 
witlimit hc.sitation tliiit I coinmitted the reins 

■We soon came in sight of the long tract of 
laud reclaimed from tlie waters, Canal.s, smaii 
and great, interseoted it in every direction,: 
ami emptied tliomsoivcs Iiy an infinity of .sluices 
into ponds varying in size. It was surrounded 
by a deep ditch, liordorod for tlie most part 
with oaks. The numerous piroprietors and 
farmers form a corporation for tlie management 
of the drainage; and their simple and appro- 
priate regahitions liave .secured to tiieni a large 
measure of independence, amid the mechanism 
of modern centralization and the despotism of 
modem lilierality. 

Tlie rich alluvial .soil requires no miiniiriiig. 
Indeed, tliat it wa.s covered by llio sea within 
the limtorical period is proved by tlio frequent 
discovery of ships' keels and other fraginents, 
as well a-s tiy the appetwnnee of lofty oy.ster- 
banks iiere and there. Tlie fallow fields airord 
a generous pasturage to mimoruus herds of 
oxen, and to a lireed of the lieavy horses of the 
country. 

The sun was declining, and the .simple but 



viirictl laiulsfaiie was Ijalfaed iii rosy light— all 
tin; more heautiful irom its contrast with thu 
Bih'cvY vapour that began to rise from the lower 
grtmmls, and that mingled with, and broke it 
into a thousand rays as it fell on the pools and 
the broad canals. At .san-set we reached .leroniu 
Bliiisot's cottage — one of a somewhat dilfei-ent 
construetion to the greater part of those we 
had previously .seen. 

In a field by the roadside I saw an old man 
anil a ehild keeping sheep. 'I’he tbrmor had 
a sheepskin coat over his ehouldcrs, and was 
resting his ebin upon his stall' and looking 
attentively at m?. A hlaek sheep of unusual 
size trotted hy hia aide witli a familiarity tliat j 
evinced a eonneetioii of a peculiar nature lie- 

" 'i'hore ia old .Iae(iuc.s the shepherd and his 
Klcmi.sh sheep,’’ .said my guide, with a friendly 
greeting to tho old man. “The creature gives 
three times as much wool as any other sheep, 
and as much milk, heslde.s, as three goats; it 
lielongs to him as the ehiof shepherd." 

“Ay, ay,” re.sponded the old man in reply 
to the last words; “it is with this beast as with 
the King of France, who never dies; when his 
time is out, the ue.vt best takes his place. That 
ia my right, ia it not, La IMen-gagniie?” ho 
added, affectionately stroking his favourite, 
which seemed conscious of deserving the name. 

“At them! at them, Flandrine!” said tho 
old man suddenly, and in a Iialf-whisper, to 
hia attendant; and in a moment tlic .sensihlc 
creature set off, and soon collected the straying 
.sheep together, showing as much zeal as dis- 
cretion in the conduct of tho affair. 

“.How have you lieon able to teach the crea- 
ture this?” said I, hy way of beginning a 
conversation with the old man. 

“Well, then," he replied, half-mnsing, 
“the brute creatures only need to be reminded, 
you see, There is in every be.'ist some trace of 
its great Creator; only for the most part wo 
tease or worry this out of them, accowling to 
our selfish will. You see, sir,” he continued 
turning directly towards me, “we are always 
forgetting that the shepherd is here for the 
sake of tho sheep, and not the sheep on aeoouul 
of the shepherd, ” 

“And instinct is powerful,” I added, without 
bestowing mueh thought on the subject. 

“And so,; instinct is the name the gentry 
give it? W ell, the name is of no gi'cat eonso- 
quenoe. 'The sheep, like all the brutes that 
remember tho eartlily paradise, has & spceial 
ilifb : Foa cannot find it out by thitddng, but 
my Bieii-giigiido knows whether good or ill Inek 
Is to befal us in the day." 


“Then yon may re.st in peace, my friend,” 
cried my conductor, “ for the brute has a noble 
•apiietitc, and that is the best sign for man or 
boast all the world over. And now, let your 
youngster show the gentleman the way to 
Blaisot’s, for I want to go in a contrary direc- 
tion. Au revoir, sir!” And so saying, my 
mysterious but pleasant companion alighted, 
and disappeared at once behind the hedge. 
The youngster, however, sprang into the vacant 
seat, and carefully drove the car along the 
narrow, miry road, to the comfortable dwelling 
of the Hlaisots. 

As we were approaching, an elderly man 
came out and hastily advanced to meet ns. 
Hut when he got near enough to distinguish 
our features he suddenly .stopped, and without 
either listening to or answering ns, kept calling 
aloud “Louhette! Lonbetto!” till a young 
maiden stepped over tho threshold, whom at 
first I only remarked for her extreme plaiime.ss, 
and lier tall, ungainly form. When I had .soon 
her more nearly 1 became conscious of a look 
of energy and intelligence in tlio depths of her 
large gray eyes, that glimmered thron,gh tlie 
dark lashes like stars througli the mist. 

My appearance seemed rather to surprise 
I than to alarm her. With an air of mingled 
I simplicity and good-breeding she invited mo 
to enter. I found that Fait-tout had been 
right in advising mo to keep to Louhette; she 
was evidently the head of the house. On my 
a.sking for her brother the father uttered an 
exclamation; but a warning look from her . 
restored hia composure. 

“You are, then, the gentleman who sent 
the loiter that wo gave back to the postman 
two days ago?" said Louhette quietly, bub with 
a penetrating glance. 

“Oave back again?” 1 repeated; “and why 
did you do that?” 

“Because ho to whom it was addressed is 
not in the country.” 

“Not to be found in all Little Poitou!" ex- 
ehtitned the old man. ‘ 

“But j’oii know where ho is,’! I rejoined; 
“you could have given the po.stmau the neces- 
sary instruotions.” 

“ We know nothing,” cried the father; “ and 
he who says otherwise is no friend of ours. 
The tall Guillaume ia away on liis own errand, 
without either consulting or revealing it to us 
— and this I do solemnly aver.’’ 

“Yes, yes, father,” interrupted tlie maiden; 
“you see that the gentleman meant well by 
. my brother, and why then should you make a 
disturbance or deny him ? 'You will take some 
; refreslunent with ; us, sir ?” And so saying, 


quesUouirigs and jiiy curiosity. 

After -a wliilc, and rvlieu he had taken sundry 
long pulls at the cidcr-jiig, the old lilaisot 
appeared to have regained his self-posseasion, 1 
and to have tbrniod .some great rc.sohition. He i 
hegan by a.sking rne niy reason for coming, 
and niy answers had the effect of quieting his 
suspicions altogetlier; and without any furtl'icr 
iillu.siou to his .son, we talked of things in 
ffoiienil, and then diaeussed the hu.sine.SH I had 
in liiind, and the conditions on which it could 
be executed. 

By degrees, however, luol witir the deepening 
twilight, the eonver-sation flagged, and we sat 
in Kilence, each I'aUing hack upon his own 
thuuglits. Loubotte had been for a long time 
silent, wilh iicreyeafixoilon tiie hearth, wlience 
the eniliers now .shot up a ruddy glow that 
lighted tile room with a dazKlin.g glare, and 
tl)i’,’\ sinking down again, cast only etraggling 
ra,\ , of pale and flickering light around. With- 
out, the wind siglicd and moaned in lialf- 
wliisper.s throiigli the tliickct of reeda aeiuss tlie 
water, and came blustering with louder toiie-s 
over the stubblo fiolds, now bringing sounds of 
other kinds from the far distance, so that even 
I was imprc.s.sed by an undefin.aiilc .sensation 
of awe. 

Loubette threw fresh branclio.s on tlie fire, 
which soon flared brightly and chceri'ully 
enough, though the wood was very wet, and 
gave ont all sorts of strange hissing and whistl- 
ing Bounds in Vnirning. 

“The ‘Pava.s' weep; tliat is a tiad .sign for 
tlie alisent,” said Loubette, with a Jeep sigh, 
whieli the old man echoed in a liollow tone. 
“The gentleman lirought him good luck,” con- 
tinued Loubetto; “if he were but once directed 
there, ho and otiier.s miglit forget wliat”— 

Here she .suddenly broke off 

“Fo, no, it is all in vain!” muttered the old I 
man to himself. “There is no such a thing 
as good luck for one who has been rocked on ' 
tiie knees of the dead.” 

1 inquired what ho meant by this. 

“I inciiu wiiat my own eyes have seen,” 
continued lie with mingled emotion and re.serve, 
“For (hat matter, everyone in Vix can tell 
yon tlio story of the rocking-woman. But if 
you wish to hear it from me, why, with all my 
heart! You see, sir, it was in the time of the 
groat war, when I was newly married. It was 
a bad time ; and wlnitever pains one took 
everything went wrong. Then my poor Sillette 
(tJod liave mercy upon her!! gradually lost her 
spirits, and let iier hands drop down, or .sat 
with them folded, instead of working away 


our boy William was then boni, and rcfiuircd 
to be taken care of. It was in vain that I told 
her of it, both kindly and cro.s.s!y. I used often 
to s.ay to her; ' If children are left to scream at 
night, the old people in the gnive awake.' It 
did no good; she let him scream on, and only 
wrapped herself up the. more in the bed-clol lies. 
So the child dwindled day by day, till it, wits 
pitiful to see him. One iiiglit, when I wa.s 
lialf-asleep myself, I tlwiiglit 1 lieanl a linm- 
miiig.soim<l; and when I wasr.liorimghly aroused, 

I found sure enougli tliat it wa-s no dre.'ini. I 
■ sat up and listened again, and it was the 
Jinmining of ii .spinning-wheel. And irlicn 1 
put out my head through tlio lied -curtains, 
tliere. at the other end of the room, in the 
bright moonlight, sat the grandmother, who 
hiul been under the eod fur seven year-i. And 
she spun oii anil on, rocking the child wpen 
her knees lire wliile. Can there lie any good 
fortune for tliat poor ehild, wlio w,as raailo over 
liy lii.s own mother to tlie nursing of the dead? 
He who has been touclied by the dead is doomed 
to misfortune! There is no blessing upon him. 
Something deathlike clings to him; no (lockfi, 
no crop.s piuspcr under his care — the heart.s of 
all tho.se he love.s turn away from him. And 
so it is with oitr poor William; and It is not 
without rca.son that he i.s called ‘Mouriiing- 
child.’” 

“Did yon ever see the spinning visitor after 
that? ” inquired I. 

“ I took good care not to do so,” replied lie, 

“ Wliy, every child knows that he who see.? one 
of the dead return a Beeoiul time may as well 
get his own shroud ready. But I. heard the 
spinnin,g-wheeV go round — ^vvho can say how 
often? However, the child throve afterwards; , 
and, .strange to .say, ho seemed to turn away 
from his mother entirely, and ;itta<!lied himself 
to old Marion, the .staldc-woman.” 

We now sank hack into the former ojipre.ssivo 
silence. Ijoubeitc went up and down the room, 
busied about household matteivs, and often stood 
as if liateniug at the window; then she came 
and sat down with us again, .Suddenly a most 
strange and piereiiig cry, like that of a liird, 
sounded without. Botli father and daughter 
started up, but each with a very different ex- 
pression of countenance. He s.aid hnlf-lond — 

“It is the night raven, and at so kite an 
hour! — -that, too, bodes no good.” 

She seemed to be listening intently; and as 
three similar sounds were heard in quick succes- 
sion, each drawing nearer, she said in a tremb- 
ling voice, which was little in accordance with 
her words — 


'■ Ay, u lioiit nni.st imvo disturbetl him in his 
nest, If, is thu slesjiing tiiiio of beiists, but 
the 0, Ming time of men. If yon picasci sir, 
supper is MW reatly.” 

riiie had already lit a lamp, and we sat our- 
selves down to a table eoverecl with a clean 
nloth, and well provided with aiiuplc fare. A.s 
the old peasant gradually thawed, and threw 
olf the curse of suspicion — the sad inheritance 
of tills people — I began to he quite cotnfortahle; 
and only remarked, after a while, that the girl, 
who had often risen from talde to sec ahoiit 
one thing or another, as well as about my 
sleejiiug-ijiiiirtei’s for the niglit, had now ab- 
.seuted herself altogether. 

The old man told me a good deal about his 
sou — how hrave, obedient, and industrious he 
used to be, and how he had hocn betrothed to 
a wealthy maiden of the dlstriet; who had, 
however, been fuilhle.ss to him, and taken 
another person — and how, since then, ho had 
become altered in everything. He was even 
going, in answer to a question of mine, to 
explain what ho meant by this, when we sud- 
denly hoard heavy footsteps and the clattering' 
of arms mitsido, and in a moment or two the 
door was opened, and the brigadier of the 
gendarmerie of (JhaillC entered the room in full 
uniform, let the hntl-cncl of his musket fall 
noisily on the lloor, and greeted us in the 
peculiar, jovial, and free-and-easy tone belong- 
ing to his class. 

Old Jerome rose, then sank down again as 
pale as death; and the glass, which he took up 
by way of strengthening his courage, rattled 
against his teetli. 

‘'Wood appetite to yon, sirs! and do not let 
mo disturb you,” said the gendarme, casting 
a keen and rapid glance around the room. 
“How goes it with your health, Papa Jerome?" 
continued he, as the old man sat opposite 
him, still silent and motionless; “and where 
in the world is l,oiihcUe? — she is not generally 

“boubotto?'’ said the old man, wiio, as it 
appeared to me, really did not at the moment 
know where she was; “why, is alio not in the 
kitchen?” 

“Old fox,” said the gendarme in a ahaqier 
tone, and drawing nearer, "you know as well 
us I do tliat she is not; ami now, then, out with 
vH at once — ^whore is she?” 

“I — I will look for her,” stammered the 
peasant, getting np and going towarda the 

“Jiro such thing, old. man; yon are not to 
■stir from this spot; and' let ns have no more 
tricks, if yon please. You know quite well 


why I come, and we know just a.s ivell that 
your son is with you here." 

" My sou— -my IVilUam — hero I ” exclaimed 
the old mail with an air of .sarpri,se whicli inn.st 
Imve appeared natural and genuine even to the 
gendarme. At least he coiitinned in a less 
h,arsh tone: 

“Well, whether you know it or not, he is 
here, and we must take him up as si rSfmctoire; 
.so he rea.s»nahle, and, at all events, get hold 
of the girl for MIC. ” 

Blaiaot swore liy all the .saints of Upper and 
Lower Poitou that he knew uotlung ahoiit it; 
that his son had never told him a ivord. .My 
this exaggeration of ignorance ho only awoke 
again the suspicion of the brigadier. 

“We know you,” ho cxchiimod, stroking his 
mouataches; ••overything is white here; and 
before you will help a servant of tlic govern- 
ment ao much as ivith your little finger — but 
wait a little, and wo will soon manage you.” 

The old man now doelared in the most elo- 
quent manner Ida attachment to the July 
dynasty, and his ignorance respecting any 
oli'enee committed against any government 
whatsoever. 

'■ Hold your peace, you old hypoerite ! ” 
roidicd the soldier with a certain degree of 
ro.stored coutidcuce in hi,s tone. “Do not we 
know you of old? Did not you do ju.st the 
•same when you were thirty or forty years 
younger? Sure I am it i.a not .so serious an 
affair as it was then. The Blues did not under-,, 
stand a joke; and a bullet or the guillotine 
soon made an end of the refraefcoiy. But still, 
mind what you are about, for the prison ami 
i the galleys are no trifle either, and an execution 
' in the house — I .say, old follow!” 

The poor man would ])erhap» have been able 
to boar all threats against life and liberty 
stoically enough, but the thought of being 
deprived of his good.s and chattels by an exe- 
cution woke up his covetousness— -the heredi- 
tary vice of the peasants of Poitou— and he 
lost all control. 

• “Porthosakeoftheholy Virgin, M. Durand,” 
he piteously exclaimed, with his hands clasped, 
“dobtttbelieveiaGi William ha.s never roturned 
homesineo” 

Here he stopped, having observed the seru 
tinizing glance east at him by his tormentor, 
and continued in a less doleful tone; ' 

“ It has been through no fault of mine; .how 
much I said to him when the lot fell upon him 
— and how I told him, over and over again, 
that he m'ust make up his .mind and obey, and 
be no ' bush recruit. ’ But yon know very well, 
my good M. Brigadier, as well as all 'Lower ■ 


I’oiwm rloeSj , tliab rfiite his hetrolhed jilted 
liiii) arid uiairied iindther man, tlicre Is na 
iiirn to le.-U'e the country, even though 
he were us free as a liird on the tree.” 

■ ‘ That, is tdie very thing, old man,” exclaimed 
the gendarme in triumph. “ He cannot leave 
1/Ouise; and yesterday he was seen at Vallem- 
hreuse, ami is it likely that his own father j 
should not know where he speut the night? i 
Hut now we have lisid prattle enough : we .must ; 
search the house thoroughly, and if we have j 
to dig up the hearth-stone to find him, yet find | 

Ht' was moving ()uifkly towanis the door, 
when Louhette's voice was heard outside in loud 
(li.-pututiou, as it soou appeared, with the 
l)rigadiei‘’s men who were stationed without. 
One of tliem dragged lier in, while she .si niggled 
violently, and defended herself with lier tongue 
most emirag'oously; 

“Is tills, then, the law, right, and good 
order of (he day, to say nothing of its jiolitc- 
nesa,” cried she with her harsh hut full-toned 
voice; “ that a virtuous girl .should bo treated 
like a criminal, ivhon she comes home from the 
field?” 

“Why, only see now! the niistres.s of tlie 
Iiouse!” exclaimed the lirigadicr tauntingly. 
“And may we ask where thou eoraest from so 
late, old lady?” 

“ From a place wliere it is not usual to say 
‘thou’ to girls one has not tlic honour of 
knowing, II. Gendanue,” nnswereil Loubette 
with a degree of boldness that had something 
of the heroic when contrasted with her father’s 
erabamissment. 

After the dialogue had been carried on a 
while in tills tone, growing even bitterer and 
bitterer, the experienced old soldier observed 
that she only pretended to be indignant to : 
conceal her distress and confusion, as well as 
to gain time, and induce liinv, tlirongli very i 
anger, to iihandon the part lie had to play. 

He tlierefore (prickly composed himself, and 
said in a tone of grave and ironical politeness — 

“ How, tiieu, we will take hold of tlie ques- 
tion withsilk gloves, and perhaps Mias Louhettc 
will have the great kindness to inform us whore 
she has just come from.” 

“ Why, if you are ((iiite bent upon knowing 
this great secret, I have been taking the shep- 
herd hia supper;” 

The gendarmes at once confronted Iicr— they 
liad caught her coming from the veiy opposite 
direction. But Lonhette iras not to lie puzzled 
by this. She asserted that although idic had 
gone round to the field where the sheep were 
! feeding by the meadow, that had only been for 


the purpose of fetching the sickle, which slie 
had forgotten at noon. 

“ Or perhaps you may think that 1 wanted 
to cut olil Jerome's bread witli the sickle.” 
added she with a sneer, m she tlirmv down the 
sickle, which she really drew from under her 

The brigadier now tried to catch lier by all 
maimer of artful qiiestiiins and assertions; but 
she parried them .so ■well, that he liegan to 
contradict himself, and knew no longer what 
he was about. 

“There’s no cateliiiig the .subtle creature ! ” 
he cxdiumed at last, in dudgeon. “ .Vnd ; 
there’s no dragging the truth out of the stupid 
old Ghouans either. Two of you stay lierc to 
watch these people, and the vest of «» will 
rummage the whole place — he must be here, ” 

The hrigadior had taken no further notice of 
mo than that implied in his fir.'-.t curt greeting, 
for he know mo before. But I plainly saw that 
he found my presence incouveuieut. I followed 
him to the house-door, and heard one of the 
gendarme.s say to him, “Was not that ii boat 
that glided over the water behind the buslies 
yonder?” ' 

In fact, we soon heard the sound of oars, and 
the trilling of a cheerful song, then a scream, 
and a momentary silence ; then some (luiek 
oar-strokes, a nistling in the tliicket ; and, an 
instant after, the vagabond Berand, niy tva- 
vclling companion, rushed towards the house, 
breathless, and evidently lic.side him.setf, an<i 
thvew himself down upon tlie hank before the 
door. At once as.sailcd by the brigadier, ■who 
not iinrcastmably ciiarged Iiim tvith being au 
old drunkard, he broke out in the following 
iiiicomicctcd .sentences) — 

“I have .seen — seen, him! There — tliero-— 

I tell — I tell you. He glided in his white 
boat out from the bushc-s—aiid — and — iiiide. 
the trees oppo.s’rtc — and he wa.s gone!” 

“ But iflio there — what there, in the name 
of all that is holy!" scroained out the brigadier 
in his impatience, 

“Who? He!” was the low reply: "the 
white boat, and the little yelhnv man at the 
lielm ! And he had a corpse in its wliite giave- 
cIothe.s lying acro-ss the lioat before him; its 
head was hanging over the water !” 

"TJie wooden leg is drank; lie has been 
i dreaming!” hingliod the brigadier, 
i " Would to God 1 had dreamed it, and were 
[ not sober!" said poor Berand, who bad indeed 
been pretty effectually sobered by the fright. 

I “But 1 have not only seen but heiml ‘Turn 
back, nnUapipy man!’ the liguro exclaimed, 
j ‘or I will turn thee round and round.' 'fihe 



brandy still h'.'U'c me coiirago to answer-, - Man 
Di- woiriiin. Avliom liaat thou there?’ But it 
orieii nut in n voice tliat wont IIuwikIi the 
marrow of my liones, ‘ i have got tall William 
to-day, and in eight days I shall have tli.ee!' 
Tliat was enough i'or me ; and here 1 aw, thank 
(lod, at least on dry land still; and in eight 
(lays Iniiufu 1 shall take pretty good rare to be 
far enough from here!” 

Wfarecl.v had tire cripple named tlie name of 
William tlian the lirigadior liurried off, rvith an 
ex:(diimation, to tJie canal, and all his party i 
after him. We licard the click of their mmskcls 1 
as they cncikcd them in setting off; nest, we 
heard the brigadier call .out throe times, and 
then a gun was fii-ed ; and on hastening to the 
place wlience the sound came, wo found the 
gendarmes collecdod on tlie hank of the side 
(.'anal, hy which Blai-ait's land was bounded, 
and occupying a portion of the causeway from 
wld(!h one could see part of the great canal and 
its nearest ramilieatioiis. 

" If the little yellow man has escaped ns, he 
has at all events left his freight behind him,” 
eallad out the brigadier as he pointed towards 
a moonlit spot on the opposite side of the small 
canal whieli belonged to Bliiisot’.s land. With 
horntr we discovered a corpse stretched out at 
full length in the inoonliglit. The gendarme.s 
brought out the boat in which oiir wooden- 
legged friend had just arrived, and went to 
fetch the body. Scarcely had tliey laid it down 
upon the dyke than Lonltette, followed hy her 
father and their guard, rushed towards it, 
kneeling down to look at the face, and find- 
ing it uiiroeognizalde through dceompositioii, 
aiiatched at the right liand of the coip.so, and 
oxolaimiug, '•Holy Virgin, it is my brother!” 
sprang up, and held out a ring to her father, 
with the naino.-i of William and IjOuIso in- 
scribed on it, and a flaming heart between 

After the flraf, outburst of grief, the girl soon 
attained to a remarkable (legree of outward 
cojnpo.suro; though there was uortaiuly some- 
thing ovoratrained and excited about it; and 
it was often interrupted by almost convulsive 
gestures, ffringing of the hands, and deep- 
drawn 8ohs. However, it was such as enabled 
her to give all the orders she deemed necessary. 

Agreeably to her direotions the corpse was 
taken to an outlmilding near the house, to 
whwdi Loubette made her escape as soon as she 
had with inconeoivablo celerity prepared every- 
thing against the arrival of guests. : ■ 

The old father appeared quite broken down,; 
and almost childish with grief and horror; 
and, with hiiaentablo groans and unconneuted 


cries, he meekly allowed liim.self to he led back 
to the arm-chair iii hi.s own room. 

Either hy the shot, or by the sort of pre.sen- 
timent or instinct which never fail.s to draw- 
people to a place where a calamity has occurred, 
even before any definite tidings of it ean U-.we 
bad time to reach them, a number (jf the 
country people of the neighbouring di.strict 
were soon collected. Loubette was now busily 
occupied,- for according to the popular i-ii^tom, 
wliich makes a dtjath. a.s well as a weddiug or 
a christening; — joy and sorrow alike — a pre- 
text for eating and drinking, she had to pro- 
vide both food and li(pi()r, during' which task 
she seemed to bo struggling i-athor with anxiety 
tluiu grief. Old Jerome welcomed each arrival 
with loud lamentations, which did not, how- 
ever, interfere W'ith Ida activity in passing- 
round thejug. 

As soon as Loubette iiad attended to her 
guests, and especially seen that the gelidnrme.s 
were favourably placed as regarded the eircu- 
lution of the cider-jug and the brandy -pitcher, 
she hurried out agidn, and placed at the tlivesh- 
oUl of the little outhouse, where lay the 
corpse, envorod with ii course linen cloth, two 
lighted candles, which were nnn-ondered super- 
fluous hy tlio dawning light — for it was a dark 
corner euoiigli. 

The maiden wu.s seated at the entrance with 
lier head covered, and as one neighbour after 
another came in, .she appeared neither to see 
nor hear, and kept all at a distance by the 
violence of her emotion ; so that even those 
who would fain have taken a nearer look at the 
Iiody, refrained from pas.-ing her to do so. 
Each fresh comer was contented with a hasty 
glance and a murmured prayer, and thdn with- 
drew. 

After a while the aged shepherd presented 
himself, a vonoraWe form, tliat seemed rather 
to belong to oilier timc.s. 

“ This also comes in the train of old age," 
he said in a halt-whisper, as lie rotnaiued staml- 
ing close to Loube.tte, " The .son of the house, 
whoso birth 1 eominemoratod, lies dead upon 
the bier, and the daughter .sits weeping at 
the threshold!" 

“ God is proving our feith and patience, 
Master Jacques,” replied the girl, looking up 
as if struggling with contending pm-po,ses, and 
then, deeply moved, looked sadly in the old 
man's face, as he continued his wailings. 

He placed hia broad hand upon her head, as 
if to bless her; but hia con.wlationa only in- 
creased her gi'ief, for he spoke of the virtues 
of the; deceased, who was evidently an object 
of .aflfeetion to tlie whole neighhourhood- -At 
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lenii'tli, ijroiiumi? dcopl.v, he shaded his face 
■ftith his liiUids, imd the few large tears that, 
trickled slowly over his furrowed check.s 
seemed us though wrung by the greatness of 
his agony Irtmi fuiuitainH that had long been 
dry, lie now nnidc a moveiuent towards the 
corpse, luid at first Loubette appeared iix- 
oUiied to liindor his advance, hut cheelUng 
hericlf, she tmiUered in an undertone, “The 
gray-heail will not betray ns!” and followed 
him with looks of oai'ne.st attention. 

He lifted tlie cloth that cov'C-red the faco^ but 
let it fall again iniinediately. There was no 
trace of identity; and the spectacle revealed by 
tlio uncertain ligiit was one of iiorror. The pet 
sheep, which liad accomjjanieil i.he old man, 
am! at lirnt attentively sniffed the air aroiunl 
the oorp;so, now turned unconcerned arvay — 
great otfonce in the eyes of old .lerome, 

“I have thought inure highly of the boast 
than it do, served," ho said snlienly. “ It is no 
belter than the cliildron of men! Should you 
not roeogui’/.e your master’s son. living or dead 
— oven though his features be disfigured ? Hut 
such is tlie way of the world — to have no 
memory for the absent and the dead!" Andso 
saying, lie withdrew, accompanied by the black 
sheep, which looked half-ashamed, Jialf-sui- 
prised at his reproof. 

'Pile brigadier, finding I had studied the law, 
had asked me to visit the body, and to draw up 
the procis-verhal of the finding of the corpse. 
Boraiid olfered to assist me, as he had experi- 
ence in siiah matters. 

On the discovery of a corps mnlheumix — as 
a body whoso maimer of death is snapicious or 
doubtful is tei-raed in this country — it I're- 
(piently happens that the next of kin lievolvo 
tlio duties of preparing it for burial on au 
oiiioial styled the Wravediggor of the Lo,st, who 
is seldom a ])erson of good repute, although 
the pay is o.xcellcnt. Master Pait-tout seemed, 
nevertholesa, accustomed to the work ; and his 
help was very aceoptaide, for it was no pleasant 
task ; and 1 wrote down what lie dictated in 
answer to my iiujuiries. 

On a sudden, us ho was busied witli the right 
arm, lie burst into a loud exclainationofaston- 

“ What is the matter’?” I cried. 

“What is the matter!’’ he replied softly, 
coming nearerthan was agreeable tome; “what 
do you see on this arm?” 

"I see a tattooing mark, such as you were 
making at the inn at Marans.” 

“Jii.st.so; the grand piece — the altar, the 
lily, the cross and a cipher. Now, except the 
lad on whom I etched it this morning, there is 


only' one in all Ijowor I’oitou wlio has the grand 
piece on his arm : and that is, or wa;s- -nut 
Guillamiie Blatsot, hut Pierre Kauvage, called 
the ■Well-repiitci), wlio was drowned a week ago, 
no one knew where, or how, am! now” 

A half suppressed scream prcvoutcii the com - 
pletion of the .sentence, and on looking round 
ive saw Tjoiibettc stundiug erect at the eiitraucc, 
pale, and with dislievciled hair and thimhig 
eye.s, and her arm. stittly o.xtemied. 

“Come hither, maiden!’’ ho e.vclaimcd, 
“your brother is ulivo! At least, l.his is no 
more ho than it is the Pope of homo.” 

Hut her emotion was at fir.sl run great for 
word-s; and when .she did speak, the accents 
were not those of joy, bul of anguish and 

“ Gii thy life — on thine everlasting salva- 
tion, say not anotlior word! And who allowed 
you to meddle with tho dead: what, hudiior-s 
have yon here’?” siie added with a deep groan, 
at Hie sanio time approaching him. 

I ipiieted her with a few words of explana- 
tion, ;ind an as.suranco that she might trust me. 
She grasped my hand, but oast a look of .suspi-, 
cion on my assistant. The hitler, after a short 
pause, during whUiIi he displayed more feeling 
than was his wont, exclaimed-— 

“Now I see it all ! You knew that it wa,s 
not Guillaume?" 

She nodded 08,10111. 

“You are a brave lass, and I uudemtand 
the game ; and may the deuce take mo if I 
meddle or mar I I’vo no such liking for the 
l.iloodbolinds, espceliilly since ‘the glorious 
day.s’ in Paris yonder. So, mj word upon it, 
I'm .silent." 

Nowl know the meaningofthehird-eal!,’’ 
said I to Loubette; “ a .signal tliat Guillaume 
was there with tho eorp.se, was it not?” 

Again she nodded :ind wliispered, faintly 
smiling — 

“He had mo.st fortunately seen it lying in 
the mud and slime at the, border of a- little 
creek two hours ago, amt had arranged it ail 
with me. He ia in coucealnient, while lie is 
supposed to be, dead, and tlie hue and cry is 
thus stopped. , Ho hovers about here as 
though Louise had bewitched him, and declares 
that he must see and speak to, lier yet once 
more.” She turned again to Berand- — 

“You keepi our secret'?” bIio said, looking 
earnestly at him, and holding out her hand. 

lie was about to grasp it, when he suddenly 
drew back, and exclaimed— - 
, “ Not so fast! Your fine brother, then, was 
the yellow dwarf with tho hollow cough, and 
the corpse in his White Boat, who gave me 



Buck a friykt as he cliasef] me on the watci'? — 
jS'o, ttiat was too iniieli --that's not to be for- 
given ! To makeauch a foul of me, and terrify 
me, like a child with a searecrowi tVeTl sec 
IV hat tile brigadier says to that game!” 

I strove to ui>pease him : hut, unliiekily, 
another weight dropped into the wrong hal.anee. 

'■Ifo, no,” said he; “what a fool I should 
have been ! The .Sanvages have offered fifty 
poiinds for the hodyof their son, atid I may as 
well have the reward as anyone else.” 

He w;>3 riishing out, but she stood in tho 
dnonv'iiv, and plaeing iioth her hands on his 
shoulders, and looking at liim with sharp :in(l 
earnest gaze, while her cheeks glowed with the 
excitouiont of her situation, she said in a calm 
hut harsh and determined voice — - 

“ Look well to yourself, wooden-leg; you 
hiive a ohoiee to make. Are we in future to 
ho friends or foes? Hive me your word th,at 
you will say no more than you are asked, and 
from this hour you have a home in the house 
of tile Blaisots — and you know the value of 
such a home to you and tho like of you. Or 
say but n word, make but a sign — a gesture 
that may involve peril to my brother, and you 
have Loubette Blaisot for your deadly enemy 
-—and Loubette keeps lier word for good and 
for evil. If yon know it not, ask tbronghont 
Lower Poitou; and then, old niau, ask yourself 
whether it can bring yon either honour or 
profit in tliia couuti7 to Ivelray a loyal Ven- 
deaa to the gendarmerie? Gniliauine is lost if 
he iauot dead! Do yon imdorstnnd? As to 
the promise of the Sauvages, the Blaisots can 
fulfilit as well.” 

A li<«t of conflicting feelings was struggling 
in the man’s breast. It was mortified vanity 
aioue that had canaoil him to swerve from his 
original friendly resolntion; and thus, wlicn I 
told him. that if he did not himself represent 
his fright ns a mere ulle joke, in order to jus- 
tify his treaoharous betrayal of the young 
Blaisot, uo one in the country would for a 
moment doubt the fact of a .spectral appear- 
ance, or regard his terror as otherwise than 
perfeetly natural — he was pacified, and able 
to e.slimate Louliotte’s promis(!d gr,atitnde, a.s 
well iia her thimtencd vengeance, at their 
proper value. He now put his hand into that 
which she again held out — 

"Done !— I keep eonuRcl.” 

It was indeed high time that we came to an 
tmdevstanding, for during the discussion all 
the neighbours had withdrawn, and the brig- 
adier had called twice ; and scarcely had we 
turned again towards the . corpse, while Dou- 
bette resumed hcj- phico and attitude at the 


entrance, when he .appeared, and inquired if 
the deposition were not yet ready, a-s it was 
time he should he .setting out. I hastily wrote 
the concluding words, and handed the docu- 
ment to him. Ho scarcely looked at it ; and 
it was evident that the cider had done its work. 
Calling his wen together, he departed with 
them and old Jerome to make his. deposition 
before the ncarast magisti-ate. The old shep- 
herd would fain have taken another look at the 
corpse, but this Loubette prevented. 

“He knows nothing of it,” she ivhi.spered 
in my ear, shrugging- her .shoulders, and ahak- 
ing her head significantly. 

No sooner h.ad the tread of the gendarmes 
and the clang of their weapons died away in 
the distance, thim Loubette, who li.ad been in- 
tently listening, .sprang to tlie back-door, and 
twice repented the bird-call that I had heard 
at the beginning of the evening. After a few 
minutes I heard her speaking- witli some one, 
and, in company with a young pea.sant, she 
walked into the room, to which, unable any 
longer to bear tbo neighbourhood of the corpse, 

I had betaken myself. 

Fait-toiit now proved his right to his name 
by undertaking to dig a ,gr:ive in the garden, 
and to superintend the interment of the de- 
ce.ased, by whieli the gendarmes, as well ns the 
neighbours, a.sserted that ha had sought his 
ovvn dejith, and had thus forfeited all claim to 
Christian burial. 

As Loubette came in loading her Iwother, 
the likeness between them was very striking; 
and those traits -whieh took from her the soft- 
ness of womanly attractiveness rendered him 
a type of manly beauty. He was .an aetive, 
woll-lookiug fellow, in spite of the havdslvipa - 
that ho had recently endured wliile he luid 
been wandering about like a criminal or a 
baited wolf. 

On seeing mo he retreated a step, and put 
his hand in his vest as .if seeking- a. weapon, 
hut Loubette soon reassured him, 

Wlien the first , grootiug.S' were over, and ha 
had, offered me a few words of timnka, Loii- 
hetto interrupted iw, reminding- him that it 
was time to refresh himself, 

“ For yon cannot stay hero,’! she added, 
with a heavy sigh; and for a moment it ap- 
pewed that the struggle of her full heart was. 
about to find relief in tears. She rallied, how- 
ever, and resumed her usual calmness of bear- 
ing;:, it was as though hers were a life of notion, 
not of emotion. 

And yet, with w'hat motherIy:{6nderne8S she , 
now nuni.stered to her brother, oarefiilly ap-; 
propriating to him his: place, his enp,:. Ms 


spoon; anxious to give him yet once moi-e the 
full impression of home. , It was touching to 
see him folt! hia hands in prayer before he cut 
the bread. 

“ It is the first of the new wheat,” said 
LouheUe; “ I wonUl not use any till you wore 
with us.” 

“ Qod blo,s.s thee, my si.sterl 1 praise Him 
that He has pennilted me to taste again the 
corn of our paternal fields for the last time,” 
ho ailtlert slowly, and with a deep-drawn sigh. 

He, however, turned to the table, and set to 
in good oarnest as though he were making a 
meal that might carry him through more than 
one day. Between w!iilc.s he asked a hundred 
questions about all the little matters that had 
occurred in field and .stable during his ab.sence; 
and in the interest of these domestic details 
both .seemed to have forgotten the pex-Uou.s 
circum3tanco.s in which he was placed. 1 was 
compelled to remind him that if there wore 
nothing more to he apprehended than the 
return of liis father, the meeting with him 
must bo avoided, a.s ho was not in the secret. 
When Guillaume was away, ho might know 
all with safety. At the same time I offered 
to take him with me to Jlarana, from whence 
he could readily get acro.ss the country. It 
was so early that we ran but little risk of 
meeting neighbours on the road, and in case 
of a straggler or two ho could contrive to hide 
his face. 

Ho accepted the proposal, and slowly arose 
from his seat in the home of his youth, 

“ God's will be done! hut it is hard for a sou 
to shun his own father, and steal from hia own 
home like a felon!" .said he as he grasped his 
staff and took the bundle which lii.s si.stcr had 
prepared. She now turned aside, and for the 
finst time during this trying scene, her strong 
mind gave way beneath the storm of her feel- 
ings. She covered her head, and sobbed as 
though her heart wore breaking. Ho stood 
nndeeided, and struck his stick against the 
floor. - She made a strong effort, turned towards 
her brothex'j and cutting a .small slice fium 
the loaf, she made the sign of a cross on it, 
then ' kissed it, and pxit it iii his vest. She 
then grasped his hand, and looked imp1oring1,y 
at me, 1 uixderstood hai', and went out to look 
to the vehicle, and to leave the bi-other and 
sister alone to their bitter parting. She still 
strove against her woakne,ss before the stx-anger. 

in a few minutes he canio out, and xvithout 
saying a word took his seat beside ino in the 
car, gathered xip the reins, and we were off. 
Wo drove on for about an hour and a half, 
when he suddenly halted and said — 


“ Excuse me, sir, 1 will not detain yoU; hut 
I have business here, hard by. ” 

1 repx-esented to him the ri.sk he incurred, 
and cxpres.sed nxy surpri.se at liis having a,ny 
biisiixes.s that could liiuder him for a quarter 
of an hoxir under suc,h civeuxnatanc.es. U 
availed xxot, and he xmly entreated ine to wait 
for him. 

" Only ten mimitos,” he G.vchiiined xvith tlie 
deepest eixiotion, “ It is no business— it is 
bixt a house— a look. I cannot leave the 
country xvithont once more” ^ — 

He pointed to a house oveitshadowcd by 
trees,- about a hundred pticcs from the spoi., 

“ iiOuisel” 1 asked. 

He coloured, aixd nodded iisseiit, and then 
huiriod toivards the dwelliug, 

1 fastened the horse to . iv tree, and followed 
him, to be at hand in case of ti-onble. He 
stood a while heiicath a tiee tliat xvas growing 
out of tlio hedge which surrounded the garden. 
The windoxv of a prqjoctiug angle of the build- 
ing was just opposite, and doubtles,? he had 
, good reasons for choo,Mng his post. The cur- 
: tains were dratv-xx, and the inmates of the 
' house seexixed buried iu sleep. T’he distaxit 
villiige clock struck tliree, and I thought it 
high time that u-e ivere xig.ain on the. road. 
I appro.ached, and hade him bo comfoided, 
and take coutfige. His expression awed me; 
it was rather one of ivnger and passion thaxx of 
soiTOxv, with the .siune stern fl.ved look that ho 
had in common with his sister. 

“Oncmoiixeut more!” he w-higpered softly. 
" She must know that I have been here, and 
then she will .see hoxv to .settle it ivith her 
conscience. Yes: if .she should learn that nxy 
corp.se wa.s found here!” 

He laughed a hitter laugh as ho mxtied his 
cravat, and xva.s about to fasten it to a branch 
u'liieh overhung the xrindow. 

“She will know it Imt too well,” he rnur- 
mured. 

Just at this inomeut the cry of an iiiftint 
was heard fi-oin the chambei'. It had a won- 
derful effect on him, and changed lii.s fiercer 
nxood into one of complete prostration. 

“She is a mother!” he cried. “ 1 did not 
know it; bonbette should not have coixcoalufl 
that from me. It is all over now; and God 
forbid that I shoxild. bring terror to a mother! ” 
He let go the bough, xvhleh swung back 
against Idle wimlow, and fasteiied the cravat 
round his ixeek, aiid in a few soeonds was 
seated by my side, lo.st in thought, and 
rapidly urging forward the horse on the road 
to Marans. 

He drew up at the hriilge of Yix, and de- 
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dared that Ids route now lay in a diiferent di- 
rection. I offered him the charge of a little 
fiirux in Tonrahie if he would lot me know 
where to find him, He was evidently grateful 
for my sympattiy, but deelined the offer, 
saying— 

'* It can’t be; I mii.st live as the rest do. To 
manage a fawn properly I must have a wife, 
and I could not think of that. Man must 
labour in the quietnes.s and the peace of hia 
heart .and of his life, and that I cannot do. 
f should never .see a gend.urme without think- 
ing that he w.a,s seeking me!” 

‘ ‘ Yu a are dead for the gcndiirmeii, Guillaume, 
and for all the world except Louliette and me,” 
I replied, half-iestiiigly. Bnt the words made 
a painful impression on him. 

" It were perhaps the host thing that could 
happen for mo if it were true," he rejoined 
gloomily. But recovering himself quickly, 
ho imparted to me hia plan, which was to seek 
a home with some friends in the Talmond 
country. I made some inquiries as to ids 
means of subsistence; but he was shy, and 
broke off the eonx’orsation abruptly, saying 
that he had still far to travel, and that people 
were coming in siglit along tho road from 
Marans. He was right; and we had scarcely 
time for a brief farewell, and a heart, v grasp of 
each other's hand, when ho was last in the 
thicket, and I saw him no more. But among 
the bodies of those who were shot by the gen- 
darmerie in the slight rising that soon aftor- 
wai'ils took place tn La Vendde, on the appear- 
ance there of the Duchess de Bowl, that of 
Guillaunae Blaisot xras recognized. 


Gather yo rose-buds while ye may, 

Old time is still a flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day. 
To morrow may be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. 
The higher he’s a getting. 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best which is the first, 
AYheu youth and blood are warmer; 

Bnt being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still suooood the former. 

Then be not coy, but uso your time, 

And while you may, go many; 

For having lost hut once your prime, : 

: You may for over tarry. ' 


[Bliaabeth Barrett Browning, bom in London, 1809; 
died in Plorimco, 2Btli .Tuno, 1801. She w.i 0 etinaUv 
distingoteluid. by her genius and her soUolatsliip. At the 
age ofiavonteeu shepnblishBd her A'mo.i/ ,m Miud, witli 
other poems; axid tlmt voiunia was followed by The 
SeraiMm, ■IS.fS; The Itomaunl of the Page, ISlii); The 
Drama of Exile; TsalieCa OMld; Casa Ouidl Windam, 
1861; Aurora Leigh, and niunorous in isoellanemis poems. 
She also translated into English tho Promethem Bound 
of jEschylus. which in after years sho iironouncecl an 
“early failure." Having come to that coiiolnsion, she 
produced a now translation, which is pnMiahed in the 
collected edition of her works (five volumes. Smith, 
ISlder & Co.) toigh Hunt calls her, in ono of Iiis poems, 
“The sister of Tennyson ; " anothor writer claims her as 
“Sliakapcare's danghtor;" awl all critics, whilst ad- 
mitting with regret the occasional ohsourity of her Ian 
gnago, agree in acknowledging her marvellona poetic 
power. Miss Mitford's trihiite to her friond will 
interest every admirer of the poet ; “ Such is the infln- 
onco of her manners, her oonvarsiition, Iier tamper, her 
thousand sweet and attaoliing tiualities, that they who 
know her host are apt to lose siglit altogether of her 
leaniiiig and of her genius, and to think of her only as 
tho most cltarmiug person they have ever met." In 
18-10 Miss Barrett waa married to Mr. Robert Browning.] 

“Ho glvetli His beloved sleep” (Psalm cxxvii. 2). 

Of ail the thoughts of God tliat are 
Borne inward into soula afar, 

Along the psalmist’s music deep, 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this— • 

“He giveth His helovSd, sleep?" 

What would we give to our holovod? 

The hero’s heart to be unmoved, 

The poet’s star-tuned harp to sweep, 

Tlio patriot’s voice to teach and rouse, 

Tlifl monarch’s crown to light tlio hrows?— 
He giveth His belovCd, sleep. 

Wliat do we give to our beloved? 

A little faith all uudisproved, 

A little dust to overweep, 

Aud bitter memories to make 
The whole earth bhwted for our sake: 

He giveth His beloviid, sleep. 

“Sleep soft, haloved ]’’ -we sometimes say, 
Who have no tune to ohiinn away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep : 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 
Ho giveth His beloviid, sleep. 

0 earth, so full of dreary noises! 

O men, -with wailing in your voices 1 
0 delved gold, the -wailers hea))! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fnlU : / 
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His dews drop mutely on tlie till, 

His cloud uliijve it saileth still, 

TliougJi oil its slope men sow anil i-eap; 
More softly tliim the dew is shed. 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 

He givetli His beloviid, sleep. 

Ay, men rntiy ivoiiiler while they .scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man 
Confirined in such a rest to keep; 
lint arigels say, and through the n-ord 
I tliink their Inippy smile i.s /icaj’rf — 

“ Ho giveth His beloved, sleep,” 

.For mo, my heart that erst did go 
■Most like ii tiriid child at a show, 

■I'lnit sees through tears the miinimors leap, 
■Would now its -wearied vision close, 

Would ohlld-like on His love repose 
Wio givoth Ili.s beloved, sleep. 

And friends, dear friends, when it shall he 
That this low breiith is gone from mo, 

And round my liier ye eoine to -weep, 

Let one, moat loving of you all. 

Say, “ Not a tear must o’er her Ml ! 

He givetli 'His belovad, sleep.” 


ALFKED THE TRUTH-TELLER. 

[Charlotte Maiy Yonge, horn 1823, lias been, as a 
ntwnlist and writer o{ whulefiunic Htovics fur the somig, 
the henefaotreas of two, it not three gonenitions of English 
renders. StmiDoI her best novehi are.: The Ildr of Jled- 
tlyfft: The liaUn Vhumi HmfUmee ; The Pimr» of the 
Home: The Ptm in. the Eagle' ofltaf, The fJluivlci of Pearls; 
Unknown to History ; The Jte)mteil ChmgeUmj. fcjhehiis 
also written some cleHghtfnl Iiislorical tales forchililren: 
The liUtlr. Duke; The Lmees of Uimwootl; The Pigeon Pie. 
Miss Youge has » speoiat tiUeut for reiiroiUioing, with 
vigour and spirit, aomo of the moat interesting passages of 
liiatory. .Her Cameos from English Mistory, from which 
wo take the fnUowing uarrative, is an eiample of this 
power. Ill .1883 she puMished the Ufi. of John CoteHige 
Pdtteaon, 3ffs,d<>iiiw;i Bishop of Ihe Jfdmirataiv Isteita. ' 
Mias Ycmge'a umaeroua works are published hy Messrs. 
Maomillan.l 


It seems as if each Christian state had poa- 
aes.seil a royal ancestor, for whn.«e sake, as for 
that of David, the throne was o.stal)lished, and 
his seed borne with and made to prosper. 
Such were t5t. touis in Friince, St. Stephen of 
Hungary, Uodolph of l-lapsburg in Germany, 
and in England our own Alfred. Of thc,se 
kings the wise and true observer, Schlegel, 
says, "that a lively akotcli of such men and 
rulora, who acted and goverued well and 
greatly, aecording to Christian principles and 


views, would furni-sh a far more complete idea 
of the Cliriatian .state than any lainmi'cil nr 
artificial development.” 

How beautiful, that men have i;n lived on 
this earth as to i‘ prove what is that good and 
perfect will of God,” better than any fanciod 
dreamland or .system that onr iniagiiiation 
could frarae! how it show.s what the Holy 
Spirit, working through frail weak men, can 
clfect even in this world, and what encourage- 
ment to U.S to work on elieorfiilly and do our 
best in the iircsent state of things rather than 
indulge in day-dreams of wiiatwe niight, bo if 
all aronnil were dilterent. 

-klfred well niaimalns, oven a tliiiiisand 
yeans after his death, his right to his old 
,Sa.voD title of England's Darling; for hardly 
iin Eiigli.sh child who has receivol any eiluea- 
tion docs not delight to think of the disguised 
king in the sw'inelierd's cottage; and from the 
first luoinont of hearing that pretty .story oiieh 
■siihsoquont retiim to Alfred’s history increases 
our honour and love for hhn. Even men who 
would not honour him for his goodne.ss have 
heon forced to admire his .ability, and for his 
victorie:: and his wisdom have given him the 
snmaine of their worldly heroe.'j, '‘the Great,’’ 
and have tliu.s caused to he forgotten his more 
lieautiful names, the Tiaith-Teller, England’s 
Darling, the Shepherd of his People, 

Because Solomon cho.?e wisdom, ridie.*i, 
honour, long life were added unto him; Alfred 
•sought first the one thing needful , and recei ved 
all these things, o.vcepthig long life, wliieh to 
a Christian was not the same boon ns to an 
Israelite of old. 

Alfred was the fifth son of King Ethelwiilf. 
wlio was the first to make the payment of 
tenths to the clergy a part of the law of the 
land. Ho w.is horn at 'Wiiiitiigej jn Berkshire, 
where great pride is .still taken in him, and 
wliere, in 1848, Ills thousandth birth-day was 
eelohrated in the way he Wfiiihl jirohahly have 
most preferred, by services of thanksgiving; 
liycleuriug the old .Saxon white hiir.se on the 
chalk down, and by' the foimdatioii of u 
I granimar-sehool. 

Little could Alfred have guesised when he 
struggled to earn the precious manuscript- 
book how Cfisy and cheap of attainment the 
instruction would bo which cost him so wiiuy 
efiforts. It is another (juestion whether all wc 
Ic-irn or seek to loam is what Alfred would 
have chosen and have valued; and certainly 
the more iiciiuiriiig of knowledge will not make 
us w'iser tlnin he was. 

At seven yeans old Alfred wont with his 
father on pilgrimage to Rome, where it is 
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rcconiefl tliiit, lie was anointed by the pope. 
'I’liis might either be at liia coniinnation, or 
bia father niigiit have designed for him one of 
the divisions of iSnghind, which wii-s not as yet 
regarded as a single kingdom. 

1 1 was shortly after liis return that the inci- 
ileui of the hook of poetry oeeurred, and occa- 
sioned him to learn to read. It seems as if he 
migiit have been more inclined to study hy the 
delicacy of hi.s health, for he had never been 
strong from his infancy, and often was quite 
diBuhled by illness. AlThen be was about fifteen 
or sixteen ho, however, Ruddenly recovered, 
and, as lie oonsidered, in answer to liis piayors 
in a idnircli in Cornwall, whore ho liad en- 
treated that if chaatisement wa.s to be sent to 
him it might come in such a manner as might 
not disable him , from actively serving his 
country. 

Prom this time he took hia full ahare in all 
the active and manly e.vercises by which young 
men were trained for war. Still he strove 
hard for all the leaniiiig that conld be attained, 
and deep and sacred troths wore impreaaed on 
liismind by St. Swithnn, Hiabnp of Winchester, 
and chancellor, and by St. Neot, a hennit of 
Cornwall. There is strong reason to believe 
the latter was Jiia older brother Etholstano, 
who, after governing hi.s father’s kingdom of 
Kent for some years, retired from tlie world, 
and spent a life of devotion. The .sons of 
iSthelwolf, as it is well known, eaoli reigned 
for a few years, and then died, leaving aona 
BO young that the Saxon haws appointed llie 
grown-up l)rolht5r to succeed in their .stead. 

In the reign of his last brother, Ethelred, 
Alfred ill his twentiotli year was married to 
Elswitha, the daughter of Etlielred Sfucklo (or 
the Great), an eldorman of Mercia. Tiio fes- 
tivities lasted tiu'co days; hut in tiio midst of 
one of the great banquets, to the dismay of all 
the guests, tlio bridegroom suddenly gave a 
loud cry , of agony. It was the first attack of 
a malady, tlie cause of which was never dis- 
covered, and from which he suffered all the 
rest of his life, never passing a day without 
iits of pain, often so violent that he could 
hardly enjoy tho intervals of repose. TTo en- 
dured it meekly, looking on it as an answer 
to his prayer, since it did not render him 
incapable of exertion ; and such was his self- 
command, that he never seems again to have 
betrayod how much lie imdenvent. And bow 
little he indulged or spared himself on this 
account is shown by hia allotting himaolfj in his 
■division of the day, only eight hours altogether 
for repose, recreation, and for meals, His' ac- 
tivity and high spirU were not impaired;- and 


when his brother Etholroil nmstered his forces 
to. repel the Danes, lifter their conquest of East 
Anglia, Alfred Joined him, and fought by his 
side in the battle of Heading. At A,slidown 
Alfred committed one of the few faulty actions 
rvhicb show how- much he must have had to 
conquer in himself. He saw the Danes mar- 
shalled on the opposite hill, and rushing into 
the tent, ivhere his brother was hearing the 
mass (or communion .service), intei-riipted the 
priest hy calling him to the battle. Ethelred 
knelt on, without moving, and desired , the 
priest to proceed, refusing to go forth till he 
had prayed the God of hosts to bless his en- 
deavours. Angry and impatient, Alfred hur- 
ried, away, hastened to his own division of the 
army, and at their head fiercely attacked the 
enemy; but he was surrounded, his men slain 
on all sides, and liimself in extreme danger, 
when Etheh-ed, w'ith the rest of the forces, 
made in to his rescue, and gained the battle. 
Ethelred received a wound, of which he died 
after lingering a few tveeks, and Alfred, bit- 
terly repenting of his faithless impatience, 
found himself at twenty-two the .king of a 
realm desolated by a foreign enemy, and 
sliaken by tlio disaffection of tho rude, igno- 
rant, turbulent natives. 

Alfred was not of a temper, to conciliate . 
them. .He was weakly and delicate, and they 
were likely to de.spise him for hia want of por- 
■sonal strength, as well as for the love of learn- , 
ing, -which they must have thought fitter for a 
I clerk than a king. He 'tvas more refined than 
they, disliking the riotous lestivities in which 
alone tliey took pleasure; and young as he -was, 

I and consoioua of his mvii superiority, he, openly 
showed his contempt and disgust. He tvas also 
thought proud and har-sh; his administration 
of justice, always strict, was at this early 
period so severe as to be almost cruel; and he 
vras so taken up with his own pursuits na to be 
difficult of access, BO that tlio poor w-ere unable . 
to complain to him of their grievances. 

His brother, St. Neot, came from his her- 
mitage in Cormvall to warn him of the perils , 
of the reserve and haughtiness with which ho 
treated Ms people, He did not speak of its 
inexpeilionoy and of the danger of making 
himself unpopular, but he rebuked him for ; 
the sin of prido, and told him that punish- 
ment would surely follow. 

Punishment did folloiv, aa the hermit had . 
fpretoldj and after seven yoai's of constant war- . 
fare; the Saxons, disBonra.ged and disaffeotedj 
fell- away from him, and he became a homele^ . 
wanderer. It -was at this time that his best- 
taown. adventures took place, bia abode in the 
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swiuclienl'a cottage, and ills imtlont en<lurancc 
of liis hostess’ violence of temper. His bro- 
ther’s rebuke imist have often recurred to the 
mind of the disguised ting, thus trained in 
hmnility and lowliness, who, after showing 
hastiness and contempt for the nobles of his 
court, WHS obliged to become tlie companion 
of an ignorant serf, and submit to the insolence 
of a peasant woman. Few have so profited 
by tlie It-sous of adversity, ami regarded them 
as loving correction, How wondorfiil the gue.st 
imist have appeared to hts lio.st, Ihinulf, the 
.swineliord, who, as is proved liy liw subsoc|iient 
hi-story, was a man untaught indeed, but of 
great, piety and natural ability, and able to . 
appreeiato the words whiuh fell from the lip.s 
of the .stranger, not only hhs king, but the 
wisest mail thou living! How much mn.st lie 
have learned of deep and sacred tlungs in the 
loug evening.-, of that winter .spent in tlie low 
hut of the marshy isle of Athelucy. 

Then followed the spring, when the sight of 
some peasants flying before the Danes caused 
the king to seize lihs weapons, and pul himself 
at the head of the fugitives, who, encouraged 
by his presence, turned and drove h.ack the 
enemy beyond the rivors Thone and Parrot, 
which, with the surrounding morxsscs, pro- 
tected the ao-called island. There he raised a 
little fort, where he was joined by his wife and 
children, together with a few faithful warriors, 
and there, it was that in the midst of thcii’ 
.poverty he and Blswitha gave half their hast 
loaf to the beggar. In this place was found a 
golden ornament, bearing the name of Alfred, 
which porhap.s was taken off when he assumed 
this disguise. 

Seven months had passed in this manner, 
■while more and more the Saxons were rallying 
round him in his retreat, and at length the 
fttieouvaging tidings came, that (Jynwith, Elder- 
man of Devon, had, in defending his ca.stlc, 
routed a great body of Danes, and taken the 
famous Eavon standard. On this Alfred re- 
solved to show himself openly, and when he 
had, ill hia iniiistrol di.sgiiise, reconnoitred the 
camp of Guthnun, he sent forth a summons to 
all his West Ea.toii subjects to comcromicl him 
once more. The red dragon which marked 
■ the presence of the Ring of Wessex was again 
uplifted on the high green hill of Stourhead, 
in Wiltshire, commanding no less than three 
counties, and whore a tower still marks the 
spot where the standard was planted, and 
■where there gathered round it many an honest 
Saxon heart, prepared to make np hy courage 
and firmness for their late desertion and faint- 
, mess of spirit? . 


The victory of Etliauduiie. was gained, and 
was made more gloriou.s by Alfred's trcafmoiit 
of the captive Guthium, whom ho brought to 
embracethe. Christian religion, and then isranted 
him the kingdom of East jinglia, This was 
the turning-point; and tliongh other boilies (.if 
Danes under Ha.stiiig and otiicr chieftains 
m'ade one or two descents on the coast, iliey 
were always speedily defeated and driven back. 
Alfred was the first English prince who luiiit 
ships, by which mcaii.s he kept buck many of 
the attempted inciir.sions of the enemy; and 
though always obliged to lie on liin guard, and 
seldom passing a year without a sudden siitu- 
niuns to the coast, the reiiiai.udcr of his reign 
was spent in eomp;ir:i tivo peace and prosperity. 

It is strange to observe how many of our 
Insit in.stitiitioiis are asvrilied to King .Vlfreii. 
Our navy, the trial by jury, the universitios of 
Oxford and Caniliridgc, the division of the 
kingdom into counties, liundreds, and tith- 
ings, the study of the Engli.sh as a language, 
all on more or lass authority are dated fi^om 
his time, and are believed to havehccu devised 
hy hia wisdom. He was one of the atrietast, 
and mo.st just of judge,-., the wisest of sfates- 
nieii, the imo.st earnc.st of autiolar.s, the most 
active of warriors, the mo.st devout of Chris- 
tians, performing each duty so tlioroughly, 
that it, is hard to believe that his whole life, 
and that a long one, was not devoted to that 
one singly; instead of which all the-so together' 
wore ellectod by one man, in the eourso of a 
life of but fifty-two years, and constantly suf- 
fering from ill health. 

His apportionment of his time Is well known, 
.and only oeeaslons more wonder at all lie .suc- 
ceeded in doing. He is said to have been the 
inventor of the candles marked by coloured 
rings, by which the .Saxons measured their 
time; and tUougli it was !vi,s woiulerfiil talent 
that enabled him to aecomplish so miioh, yet 
this .strict regard to the employment of time 
as a duty is one of the great lo.ssonsin his life. 

He found time, after the groat defeat of the 
D.WOS, for Ids long-clierislieil dedro of learning 
Latin. Asaer> a learned ffel.sli monk, and ti' 
Scot named Krigena, both of whom he invited 
to hia court, and Plegriiimd. Archldalwp of 
Canterbury, were his chief imstnietors; and 
Plegmund wa.s even gble to teach him a little 
Greek. In faet, the palace .seems to have been 
a sort of college for good and holy teaching, 
where the king was at once the first scholar 
and the best master. There were educated 
hia three .sons — the promiBing and short-lived 
Etheling, Edmund, with Edward and Etliel- 
wold, the youngest of whom wa.s afterwards 
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one af the first Oxford students; his daughters, 
of whom Ethellled, the eldest, was thought the 
most like her father of all his children; and 
Kthclstan, Prince Edward’s little sou. There, 
too, studied the young thanes and sons of 
eldermen, whom Alfred wished to train in good 
learning, and even .sundry of their fathers, gi-ay 
old vrarrions, who had once laughed at the 
king’s learning, lint were now obliged to sub- 
tnit, at his e.special desire, to hear good hook.s 
read to them if they would nob, or could not, 
learn to read theinselvc.s. There, too, was 
broiiglit up a foimdling, whom, .according to 
the story, the king had been caused to adopt 
hy a strange adventure. While hunting near 
some wild rocks he hoard the cry of a child, 
ami can-ling .search to he made, there was dia- 
eovered in an eyrie, »mong.st the young eaglets, 
a living infa^nt of about a year old, which the 
old birds must liavo carried thither to prey 
upon. Its scarlet dress and gold collar proved 
the little boy to bo of nohio birth, hut his 
parents were never di.scovered. Tlio name of 
Nestiugum was given to him; he was brought | 
up in King .Alfred’s linu.schold, and became an i 
earl, high in the king’s favour. Tiicre, too, i 
studied the king’.s old friend the .swiuclrord, I 
Ennulf, whom he had brought from Atlioliiey, i 
and so instructed, tliat he became noted for 
Ids learning as well as his goodness, and was 
in time appointed Bishop of Winchester. 
Asser declares that the king took great plea- 
sure in relating the incidents of his wandering 
life. 

The books used in this palace-school were 
chiefly Alfred’s own jiroviding; for excepting 
Bishop Aldhelnr’s translation of the P.salma, 
there was .scarcely one book , in the Saxon 
tongue until Alfred translated the venerable 
Bede’s history, the philo.sopliy of Boothiii.s, the 
pastoral letter of St. Gregory the Great, the 
history of Orosins, to which lie added a geo- 
graphy of his own. Ho also wrote a book of 
failles, and another of faleonry, with several 
poorns; and ho always carried with him in ilia 
liosoin a hand-book, in which he wrote down 
any extract or meditation th.at struck him. 
He had even begun, a version of the Bible, but 
he did not live to complete it. 

The palace-school seein.s to have been the 
only safe place for the masters, for Evigena, 
while attempting, to bring a monastery into. | 
order, was killed liy his unruly scholai's with I 
the points of their iron pens, . 

Hueh was also done by Alfred to improve i 
ihe condition of the church, which had fallen 
into a state of gi'eat ignorance and laxity of 
discipline during the Danish invasions, He 


kept up. a close intercourse with Borne, where 
he sent gifts to the Saxon .school and house for 
pilgrims, founded hy King Ina, though at the 
same time he resisted the pretensions, and 
showed his disapprobation of the conduct of 
some of the wicked popes at that time reign- 
ing; for which reason, as it is believed, it was 
that the title of Saint was not given to him. 
He likewise sent letters and pre.sents to the 
Patriarch of ■Teriisalem, and to the Cbrlttians 
of St. Thomas, in India, wire sent liirn in re- 
turn gifts of preeiou.s .‘-toiie.s and spices. Truly 
Alfred did not forget that he was a member iif 
the Holy Catholic Church. 

It is as impo-ssilile to display all the varied 
shades and beautic.s of Alfred’s mind as to cut 
a cameo into perfect resemWanoe of the original 
gem. One word more of the disposal of his 
money, which wa.s, like his time, divided into 
two portions, half for the immediate service of 
God, the other for His service likewise, through 
that of his neighbour; and wliou we look at 
the scanty possessions of the kings of Wessex, 
and at the great works which he olfeetod with 
it, it shows most clearly and fully how bless- 
ings and increase follow wealth bestowed in, 
such a manner with so free a hand, and so en- 
tirely for God’s glory. 

Alfred died in the year 901, and was buried 
at Hyde Abbey, at Winchester, which he had 
himself founded to be the burial-place of his 
family. After the dissolution of the monas- 
tery Hyde was pulled down and desecrated, 
the bones of the princes there bvrried were col- 
lected together and placed in chests, which at 
present stand on the top of the .side-screens of 
the choir of Winchester Cathedral, the church 
of Alfred’s tutor, St. Switliuu. .About seventy 
years agn, when a bridewell was Imilt on the 
site of Hyde Ahhoy, a stone eofl'm was found, 
but not exciting much httorest at the time, It 
was soon lost or destroyed, and there is no 
especial reason to think it wa.s that of Alfred, 

The following verses, embodying some of 
Alfred’s, own poetry, are taken from Leatures 
on JSnulhh Ilistori / : — 

■ To SifFoi’d came many tliaues, 

For the king a cour6 did call; 

Aud bieUtipa and kniglita, wltli tUeir noble tiuinR, 


Then Alfred, to England dear. 

Did tlieao holy proverbs say, 

The man who had never a thought of fear. 
Though he feared the Lord ulway. 


“ ‘ Wou]d you love your Loi’d and Head, 

• He would teaoU you all Hia will, . 

Ho dotli,inJioiiour thia wide earth troad> 
; , iWho in Hhu ia liviiig fttilL 


THE FOKQING OJ? THE ANCHOR. 


Him. 0 TOT frittJHl, 

I wavii ytrti h.€iKi 

iia glory your chiefest »»ik 1, 

^vevi'ovsakeHhfear* 

im iu evurytiiing; . 

L alts iiofc well m that, moiia 


he Itighest good above; 
e bk-aacilnciiSH he Hhall K'«ow 
leLoi-a of Hire iiotli love. . 
ail OHleiB fiwoy, 

, hkr rule by His jmrfetrt «•, 
sely tiio knight and tJjano/ 


Where thi) king lire wltian iiiut ; 
AimI bishoiJH and kniglits, with theii 
Were hi euleinn coiicUive 
Than Alfred, to Knglatid U«aT. 

. Did Iiie parting blessing give, 

Uib l)Tow was ualin, and iiin eye wnsi ( 
Though he looketi not long to Uvo. 
'• For liis eye afar dul roat 

Where his awrl is resting now, 

And holy faith was the crown tij/it pr 
. That, stead&at moiiareti’a brow. 

" He vf.'Ui Enghuj'.VK noble.n son, 

He is Eughind'H comloi-r. styled ; 

<} well hath King Alfred this title ivo 
From each loyid English child.” 


THE PORCHJfa OP THE ANCHOll. 

Fersusoii. LL D., Q,C., l«iet and anti- —in wliioli colloetion ten ot Mr. Firgiisnii 
Belfast, ISIO. A distinsnislied member )icaretl— says tliat bto [.rodnotlons are “ 
, kniuhted 1S78. Ha wrote a number of Uring and loeal intovost," and that “ they 
lavo Boenrad for bin. a pennanont place with seeiievyaiui auatnme, and voiitilatcd ’ 
nets of his native country, Mr. Gnvan air of tlio country, Intlilsreapccttliosarao 
rodnctioii to TU liatlad Pottrynj Inland tl.o old English and .Sootdi lialla.ls.” Ho i 

Come see the Dolphin’s Anchor forgctl ; ’tis at si white heat now : 

The hollows ceased, the Ihuvias decreased; though on the forge’s hrtiiv, 
The little ilinnes still fitfully play through the sable mound ; 

im smiths i 
road hands 
mve work i 


IB, the blac 
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And not an inch to fliiioli he deigns save when ye pitch sky liigh, 

Theu moves his head, as though he said, “I'ear nothing— heie am i !” 

Swing in your strokes in order ; lot foot and hand keep time, 

Your blows make tiiusic sweeter far than any steeple’s ohinie; 

But wliile ye swing your sledges, sing; and let the hiirdeu he 
'i’lie Anchor is the Anvil King, and royal craftsmen we. 

Strike in, strike in — the sp.arks hegiii to dull their rustling red; 

(jiir hammers ring witli sharper din, our work will soon be sped: 

Our Anchor soon mnst change its lied of deiy rich array, 

For a hammoek at the roaring hows, or an oozy couch of clay; 

Our Anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen iiere, 

for the Yeo-heave-o’, and the Heave-away, and the sighing seamau’.s ehoe 

Wlieii, weighing slow, at eve they go, far, far fi-om love and Imme; 

And sobbing sweathoarts, in a row, wail o'er tlie ocean foam. 

In livid and obdurate gloom he darkens down at last ; 

A slmpely one he is, and strong, a.s o’er from oat was oast. — 

0 trusted and trustworthy gimnl, if thou Imdst life like me, 

■VVluit pleasures would thy toils reward boueatli the deep green seal 
O deep-sea diver, who might then behold such sights as thou? 

The 110817 monster’s paluces 1 metbinks what joy ’twevo now 
To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of the whales, 

And feel the churn’d sea round me boil beneath their scourging tails; 
Then deep in tangle-woods to light the fierce sea unicorn. 

And send liim foiled and bellowing back, for all his ivory horn; 

To leave the subtle swordor-lish of bony blndo forlorn ; 

And for the ghostly-gi-inning shark to laugh his jaws to scorn ; 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where ’mid Norwegian isles 
He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallow’d miles; 

Till snorting, like an niider-scii volcano, off ho rolls; 

Meanwhile to swing, a-bulfoting the far astonished shoals 
Of his baok-brou'siiig ocoan-oalves ; or, liaply in a cove, 

Sholl-strown, and consecrate of old to some Undine’s love, 

To find tlio long-hnir’d mermaideiis ; or, hard by icy lands, 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands. 

0 broad-armed Fisher of the deep, whoso sports can equal tliinos 
The Dol'phin weighs a thousand tons, that tugs thy cable line : 

And night by night ’tis thy delight, thy glory day by day. 

Through sable sea and breaker wliito, the giant g,amo to play — 

But sbainev of our little .sports ! forgive the name I gave— 

A fisher's joy is to destroy— thine office is to save. 

0 lodger in the sea-king’s halls, couldst thou but understand 
Whose bp the white bones by tby side, or who Hurt dripping bund. 

Slow swaying in the lieaving wave, that round about thee bend, 

With sounds like breakers in a dre-am blessing their axuuont friend— 

Oh, TOUldst thou know what heroes glide with larger steps round thee; 
Thine h'on side would swell with pride ; thou’dst leap •within the sea! 

Give honour to their memories who left the pleasant strandj 

ToaUedtheirbloodsofreelyfoTtheloveofFatherland-' 

Who left their ehanoo of quiet age and grassy churohyai’d grave, 
SofreelyifoTarestlessbedamidthBtossiugwave— 

Ohi though pur Aiiohor may not be all ! have fondly sung, 

Honour him for their memory, whose 1)01108 he goes among. 
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BNGLLSir LITERATURE, 

Br fiir die iiiesf, eoiiBideraltle ehuuge U'liicli 
han taken place in the world of letters in 
our iia.y« is that liy ivhich Uio wits of Queen 
Anne’s time have been gj-adually brought 
down from tire supremacy w'iiieli they had 
enjoyed without competition for the best part 
of a century. When we were at our studie.S' 
we can perfectly remember that every young 
mail was set , to read I’ope, Swift, aud Ad- 
iliaon as regularly as Virgil, Oieuro, and 
Horace. All who had any tincture of letters 
were ftimiliar with their writings and their, 
history : allusions to them abounded in all 
popular discourses and all ambitious conveim- 
tion; and tliey and their contemporaries were 
uiuver.sally acknowledged as our great models 
of excellence, and placed without challenge 
at tlio head of our national literature, Hew 
books, oven wlien allowed to have merit, were 
never thouglit of as fit to be placed in the same ; 
class, but were generally read and forgotten, 
and passed away like the transitory meteors of 
a lower .sky; while </icy remained in their 
brightnes.s, and were supposed to shine with a 
.fixed and unaltevablc glory. 

. All this, however, we take it, is now pretty 
well altered; and in so far as persona of our 
antUiuity can judge of the training and liabit.s 
of the rising generation, tho.se celebrated 
writers no longer form tlie manual of our 
studious youth, or enter nece.ssarily into the 
institution of u liberal education. Tlieir 
names, indeed, are still familiar to our ears; 
but' their writings no longer .solicit our ha- 
bitual notice, aud their suliiieets begin already 
to fade from our recollection. Their high 
privileges and proud distinctions, at any rate, 
have evidently pa.s,sed into other hands. It is 
no longer to them that the ambitions look np 
with envy, or the liumble with admiration; 
nor is it in their pages that the pretenders to 
wit and eloquence non- search for allusions 
that are sure to captivate, and ilhistration.s 
that cannot be inistakeii. lu this decay of 
their reputation they have few advocates and 
no imitators. And from a comparison of many 
oliservations, it seems to ho clearly ascertained 
; that they are declined considerably from “the 
high meridi.m of Ihoir glory," and may fairly 
be appi'ehended to he “hastening to their 
setting.” neither i.s it time alone that 
has wrought this obscuration : for the fame 
of Shakspeare still shines in undeeaying 
brightness, and that of Bacon has been 


steadily advancing and gathering new Iionours 
during tlie whole (leriod which ha.s witne.wed 
the rise and decline of his los.s vigorou.s succe.s- 

There arc hut two passible solutions for 
phenomeiua of this sort. Our taate Inis either 
degenerated, or its old mmiehs have been fairly 
surpassed: and we have ceased to admire the 
writens of the la.st century, only because they 
are too good for ns, or because they are not 
good enough. How', wo eonfes.s we are no 
believers in the alwolute and permanent cor- 
ruption of national taste; on tiio contrary, we 
think that it- is, of all faculties, that which is 
moat sure to advaiiee and improve with lime 
aud experience; aud that, with the oxeoptiou 
of those great pliysical or political disa.sters 
which have given a chock to civilizai ion ituclf, 
there Iia.', alway.s bceu a sensible in-o,ares,i in 
this particular, .and that the general taste of 
every successive generation is better than that 
of its predecessors. There are little oaprieious . 
fluctimtlons, no doubt, aud fits of foolish ad- 
; miiatiou or fastidiousne.'s, whieli cannot he so 
ca.sily accounted for. But the gre.at movc- 
ment.s .are all progi-easivc ; and though the 
progress consists at one time in withholding 
toleration from gross faults, and at another in 
giving their high prerogative to great beauties, 
thi.s alternation has no tendency to ohslnict 
the general advance, bat, on tlie contrary, is 
tile l)e.st and the safest eour.se in which it can 
1)0 conducted. 

We are of opinion, then, that the writers 
wlio adorned the beginning of the last century 
liave l)cen eclipsed by those of our own time, 
and that they have no ehance of ever regaining 
the supremacy in which they have thus been 
supphinted. There is not, liowevcr, in cur 
judgment, anything very stupendous in this 
triumph of our contemporarie.s; and the greittcr 
wonder with n.s is that it was so long delayed, 
and loft for them to achieve. For the. truth; 
is, tiiat the writers of tiie former age had not 
ft great deal more than tlicir judgment and 
industry to stand on, and were always much 
more i-emarkahlc for the fewness of their faults 
than the greatness of tlieir beauties. 'I’heir 
lawela were won much more by good conduct 
and discipline tlian by enterprising holdno.ss 
or native force; nor can it he regarded as any 
very groat merit in- thccso who liad so little of 
the inspiration of genius to have steered clear 
of the dangers to which tliat inspinition is 
liable. . Speaking generally of that generation : 
of authors, it may be said that, as jioeta, they 
had no force or greatness of fancy— -no patho,s, 
and no enthusiasm, — and, as philo.sophers, no 
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iv.inipreIionsh'cncnR, depth, or originality. They 
are nagaeious, no doubt— neat, clear, and rea- 
HOnabiu; but for the most part cold, timid, 
and .superiieial. They never meddle with the 
great scones of nature or the great passions of 
man, hut content themsolvcK with just and 
sarcastie representations of city life, and of the 
paltry passions and meaner vices that are bred 
in that lower eicmenl. Their ciiief care is to 
avoid being ridieuloiis in the eye.s of the witty, 
and above all to eschew the ridieule of exces- 
sivc sensibility or entliiisiaain— to be witty and | 
I'ational themselves with a good grace, and to I 
gi\-e their eountenauec to no wisdom and no | 
morality wbieb passes the stanibu-ds that are j 
ciu-rent in good eompany. Their inspiration, | 
accordingly, is little move than a sprightly sort ; 
of good sense; and they have seareely any in- ; 
veiition but what is subservient to the purposes j 
of derision and satire. Inttlc gleams of plea- ' 
saiitry and sparkles of wit glitter tlirough their 
compositions, but no glow of feeling — no blaze 
of imagination, no dashes of genius — ever 
irradiate their substance. They never pass 
beyond “ the visible diumnl sphere,” or deal 
in anything tliat can either lift us above our 
vulgar nature or ennoble its reality. With 
these accomplishments they may pass well 
enough for seiusible and polite writers, but 
scarcely for men of genius; and it is certainly 
far more surprising that persons of this de- 
scription should have maintained themselves , 
for neju' a century at the liead of the literature j 
of a country that had previously produced a 
^hakspearo, a Bacon, and a Taylor, than that 
towards the end of that long period doubt-s 
should hiive arisen as to the legitimacy of the 
title by which they laid claim to that high 
station. Both parts of the phenomenon, how- 
ever, we dare my, had causes whicli better e.x- 
pounders might explain to the satisfaction of 
all the world. We see them but imperfectly, 
and have room only for an iniporfeet sketch of 
what we see. 

Our first literature consisted of saintly le- 
gends and romancesof chwalry, though Chaucer 
gave it a more national and popular character 
by his origin, 'll descriptions of external nature, 
and the ; familiarity and gaiety of his social 
humour. In tlie time of Ulizabeth it received 
a copious infusion of dassical images and 
ideas, but it was still intrinsically romantic, 
serious, and even somewhat lofty and enthusi- 
astic. Authors were then so few in number 
that they were looked upon with a sort of 
veneration, and considered as a kind of in- 
spired persons, — at least they were not yet so 
numerous as to be obliged to abuse each other 


in order to obtain a share of distinction for 
themselves; and they neither afl’ceted a tone 
of derision in their writings, nor ivrote in fear 
of derision from others. They were filled with 
their subjects, and dealt with them fearlessly 
in their own w.ny : and the .stamp of originality, 
force, and freedom is consequently upon almost 
all their productions. In the reign of James 
I. our literature, with .some few exceptions, 
touching rather the form than the .substance 
of its malts, appears to us to have i-eached 
the greatest perfection to which it has yet 
attained, though it would probably Inivo ad- 
vanced still fartlior in the succeeding reign 
had not the great national dissensions which 
then arose turned the talent and energy of the 
people into other channels — ^^Rrst to the asser- 
tion of their civil rights, and afterwards to the 
disen-ssion of their religious interest.^. The 
graces of literature suffered of course in those 
fierce eontentioms, and a deeiier shade of aus- 
terity was thrown upon the intellectual chro- 
nicler of the nation. Her genius, however, 
though less captivating and adorned than in 
the happier days ivhich preceded, was still 
active, fruitful, iiud commanding; and the 
period of the Civil war.-, iiesides the mighty 
minds that guided the public councils and 
were absorbed in public cares, produced the 
giant powers of Taylor, and Hobbes, and Bar- 
row ; the muse of Milton, the learning of Coke, 
and the ingenuity of Cowley. 

The Uestoratiou introduced a French court 
under eircumstanees more favourable for the 
elfectuul exercise of court influcnco than ever 
before existed in England, but this of itself 
would not have heeu sufiicient to account for 
the .sudden change in our literature which 
ensued. It was seconded by causes of a more 
general operation. The Ite.st(iraliou was un- 
doubtedly a popular act; and indcfensildo as 
the conduct of the army and the civil leaders 
was on that occasion, there cun he no qneation 
that the severities of Gnamvell and the ex- 
travagance of the seetaries had made repub- 
lican professions hateful, and religious ardour 
ridiculous, in the eyes of the people at large. 
All the eminent writers of the preceding period, 
however, had inclined to tlie party that was 
now overthi'own; and their writings had not 
merely been accommodated to the character of 
the government xindor whicli they were pro- 
duced, but were deeply imbued with its ob- 
noxious principles as those of their respective 
authors. When the restraints of authority 
were taken off, therefore, and it became profit- 
able as well as popular to discredit the fallen 
party, it was natural that the leading authors : 
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Bhoilld affeci a stylo of levity and derision, as. 
most opposite to that of their opponents, and 
best calculated for the purposes they had in 
view. The nation, too, was now for the. first 
time eissentially divided in iioint of character 
■and principle, and a much greater i)roportiou 
were capable botli of writing in support of 
tlioir own notions, and of being influenced by 
what was written. Add to ail this, that there 
were real and .serious defects in the style and 
manner of the former generation ; and that the 
grace, aiid brevity, and vivacity, of that gayer 
manner wliieli was now introduced from Pranec 
were not only good and captivating in them- 
selves, but had then all the charms of novelty 
and of contrast, and it will not he difficult to 
under.stend how it came to supplant that which 
had been e.stablisliod of old in the country, — 
and that HO suddenly tlmt the same genera- 
tion, among whom .Milton Iiad been formed 
to the severe sanctity of wisdom and the 
noble independence of genius, lavished its 
loudest applauses on the obscenity and ser- 
vility of such writers as Rochester and IVy- 
chorly. 

This change, however, like all sudden chan- 
ges, was too fierce and violent to be long main- 
tained at the same pitchj and when tlie wit.s 
and profligates of lling Charles had Huftieicntly 
insulted the Heriousness and virtue of their 
predece.Hsors, there would probably have been 
a revulsion toivards the accustomed taste of tlio 
nation, had not the party of the innovators 
been reinforced by champions of more temper- 
ance and judgment. The result seemed at one 
time suspended on the will of Drj'den, in whose 
individual person the genius of the English 
and of the French school of literature may he 
said to have maintained a protracted struggle. 
But the evil principle inevniled. Carried by 
the original bent of his genius and his famili- 
arity with our older models to the cultivation 
of our native style, to which he might have 
imparted more steadiness and correctness^ — for 
in force and in sweetness it was already match- 
loss— he was unluckily seduced by the attrac- 
tions of fashion, and the dazzling of the dear 
wit and giiy rlictorie in which it delighted, to 
lend hm powerful aid to the new corruptions 
and refinements, and to prostitute his great 
gifts to the purposes of party rage or licentious 
ribaldry. 

The sobriety of the succeeding reigns allayed 
this fever of' profanity, but no genius arose 
suflieiently powerful to break the spell that 
still withheld us from the use of our own 
peculiar gifts and facultie.s. On the contrary, 
it was the unfortunate ambition of the next 


generation of authors to improve .'ind perfect 
the new .style rather than to return to the old 
one; and it cannot be denied that they did 
improve it. Tiicy corrected its gross iudeiiency , 
incrcascrl its precision aud correctness, madt 
its pleasantry and sarcasm more polisheil and 
elegant, and spread tliroug];i. lire whole of its 
irony, its iian-ation, and its reflection, ii tone 
of clear and condensed good sense whiih rc- 
eomnieiided itself to all who had and all wlm 
had not any relish for higlicr boautios. Thi-. 
is the praise of (iueou Anne’.s wits, and to this 
tu-aise they arc .justl.v entitlod. This was lidt 
Ibr them to do, and they did it well. They 
were invited to it by the ciivunistiince.s of tboir 
.situation, and ilo not .seem to liave been po.s- 
j HCH.sed of any such hold or vigorous Hjiirit as 
i either to neglect or to o\itgo the invitation. 
Coming into life imuieiiiiit'ply after tlie con- 
summation of a hloodlc.ss rovolntion, ufiected 
much more l>y tlic cool sense tlian tlse angry 
paasions of the nation, tiiey seem to have felt 
that they wore born in au age of reason rather 
than of fancy, and that men’s minds, tliougli 
considerably divided and unsettled upon many 
points, were in a much better temper to relish 
judicious argument aud cutting satire than 
the glow' of enthusiastic jiassion or the richness 
of a luxuriant Imagination. To these accord- 
ingly they made no pretensions: hut, writing 
with infinite good sense and great grace and 
vivacity, and alwve all, writing for the first 
time in a tone tlml was peculiar to the upper 
ranks of society, and upon subjects that were 
almost exclusively interesting to them, they 
naturally figured, at lea.st while tlie maimer 
Was new, as the most accomplished, fashion- 
able, and perfect writers wliioh tlie world had 
oyer seen: and made the wild, luxuriant, and 
hurablo sweutneB.s of our earlier authons appear 
rude and untutored in the comparison, ken 
grew ashamed of admiring, and afraid of imi- 
tating, writers of so little skill and Rmiu'tiie3,s; 
and the opinion became general, not only that 
their fautts ivere intolerable,, imt that even 
their beauties w'cre puerile and barbarous, and 
unworthy the serloiLS regard of a polite and 
distinguishing age. 

These and similar conaiderntioiiR will go far 
to account for the celebrity which those authors 
aciiuired in their day; but it ia not quite no 
easy to explain lioiv tiiey should have so long 
retained their aHcendaiit. One cause undoubt- 
edly w'as the real excelleiiceof theirproductions 
iii the style which they had adopted. It was 
hopeless to think of surpassing them in that 
style; , and recommended as it was by the fel- 
icity of their execution, it required some com- 
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lage to depart from it and to recur to another 
which seemed to have been so lately abandoned 
ibr its sake, ■ The age which succeeded, too, 
was not the age of courage or adventure; 
There never was, on the whole, a quieter time 
than the reigns of the two fii-st Georges, and 
the greater part of that whicli ensued. There 
ivere two little provincial rebellion.^ indeed, 
and a fair proportion of foreign war, but tliere 
was . no thing to stir the minds of the peoide at 
large— to muse tlieir pa.s,sions or excite their 
imaginations; nothing like the agitations of 
the Reformation in tiie Ifitli centuiy, or of the 
Civil war.-i ill the 17th. 'They wont on aecord- 
ingly inhnling their old husino.sa and rending 
their old hooks with great patience and stu- 
pidity. And certainly thoi'c never was so re- 
markable a dearth of original talent — so long 
an interruption of native genius — as during I 
about sixty yeans in the middle of the last ' 
century. 'The dramatic art was dead fifty 
yeara before, and poetry seemed verging to a 
.similar extinction. 'I'lie few sparks that ap- 
peared, howover, showed that the old fire was 
burned out, and tliat the altar imi.st licreaftor 
be heaped rvltli fuel of another quality. Gray, 
with the talents rather of a critic than a poet 
— with learning, fastidiousne.ss, and scrupulous 
delicacy of tnsto, instead of fire, teudornoss, or 
invention — began and ended a small school 
which we could scarcely have wislied to become 
permanent, admii'able in many respects as some 
of its productions are, — being far too elaborate 
and artificial either for grace or for fluency, 
and fitter to e.voite the admiration of scholars 
than the delight of ordinary men. However, 
they had the merit of not being in any degree 
Frenoli, and of re.storing to our poetry the 
dignity of seriousne.ss and the tone at least of 
force and energy. The Wharton.s, both as 
critics and ns poets, were of considerable ser- 
vice in discrediting the high in-etcnsions of the 
former race, and in bringing back to public 
notice the great stores and treasures of poetry 
which lay bid in the records of our ancient 
literature. Akonside attempted a, sort of eliw- 
sical and. philosophical rapture which no ele- 
gance of language could easily have rendered 
popular,: but whioh had merits of no vulgar 
order for tho.se who could study it. Goldsmith l 
wrote with perfect elegance and beauty, in a i 
style of mellow tenderness and elaborate sim- 
plicity. He had the harmony of Pope without 
his quaintness, and his selectness of diction 
Without . his coldness . and eternal vivacity. 
And last of all . came Clowper, with a style of 
complete fariginality, and for tho fimt time 
made it apparent to readem of all descriptions 


that Pope and Addison were no longer to. be 
the models of English poetiy. . . 

In philosophy' and prose uniting in general 
the case ivas nearly parallel. The name of 
Hume is by far the most considerable which 
[ occurs in the period to -which we have alluded. 
But though Ms thinking was English, his style 
is entirely French; and being naturally of a 
1 cold fancy', there is nothing of that eloquence 
or riclmess about him which eharacteriv.o.-i the 
writings of Taylor, and Hooker, and Bacon ; 
and continnes, w'ith less weight of matter, to 
please in tho.se of Coivloy . and Clarendon. 
Warbnrton had gr-eat powers, and wrote rvith 
more force and freedom tlian theiv'ita to whom 
he succeeded; but his faculties were peivertad 
by a paltry love of paradox, and rendered 
useless to mankind by an unlucky choieo of 
subjects, and the arrogance and dogmatism of 
his temper. Adam Smith was nearly the first 
■»'h<) made deeper reasonings and more exact 
j knowledge popular among us; and ,Tunlu.s and 
Johnson the. first rvho again familiarized us 
with more glowing and sonorous diction; and 
made ns feel tlie tameness and poorness of tlie 
serious style of Addison and Swift. 

This brings us down almost to the pro.scnt 
times, in which the revolution in our literature 
has been accelerated and confirmed by the 
concurrence of many causes. The agitations 
of the French revolution, and tho discussions 
as well as the hopes and terrors to whieh it 
gave ooeasion — the genius of Edmund Burke 
and some others of his country ; the impression 
of the now literature of Germany, evidently 
the original of our Lako-seliool of poetry.! and 
of many innovations in our drama; tho rise or 
revival of a general spirit of Methodism in the 
lower orders; and the vast extent of our po-: 
litieal and commeroial relations, ivliioh have 
not only familiarized all ranks of people with 
distant countrins and great undertakings, but. 
have brought knowledge and enterprise home, 
not merely to the imagination, hut to tlie aotnal 
I experience of almo-st every , individual, all 
! these, and several other circumstaneeB, have so 
far improved or oxeited the character of our 
nation as to have created an effeetuai denvand, 
for more profound speculation and more serious 
emotion than was. dealt in by the writers of 
the former century, and which, if it has not . 
yet produced a corresponding supply in .all . 
branches, has at least had the effect of decry ? 
ing the commodities that were previously in 
vogue as unsuited to the altered condition of 
the times. 
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'J'HK GONDOLA GLIDES. . 

Tlie gondola glides, 

Like a spirit of night. 

O’er the slumbeiing tides, 

In the calm moonlight. 

The star of the north 
Showa her golden eye. 

But a brighter looks forth 
From yon lattice on high! 

Her taper is out. 

And the silver beam 
Ploals the maiden about 
Like a beautiful dream ! 

And the heat of her heart 
Makes lier tremble all o’er; 

And she lists with a start 
To the dash of the oirr. 

But the momenta are. past, 

And her fears are at rest. 

And her lover at last 

Holds her clasped to his breast; 

And the planet nhove, 

And the quiet blue sea, 

Are pledged to his love 
And his constanoy. 

Her cheek is reclined 
On the home of liis hreast; 

And his fingers are twined 
*Mid her ringlets, which rest. 

In many a fold, 

O'er his nrin that is placed 
Round the cincture of gold 
Whieh anoireles the waist.. 

He looks to the stars 
Which are gemming the bine, 
And devoutly be sweai’s 
He will ever be true; 

Then bends him to hear 
The low sound of her .sigh, 

And kiss the fond tear 
From her beautiful eye. 

And he watches its flashes, 
Which briglitly reveal 
What the long fringing lashes 
Would vainly conceal; 

And reads -while he kneels 
Ail his ardour to speak — 

Her reiily, as it steals 
In a blush o’er her cheek ! 

Till won by the prayers 
Which so softly reprove, 

On his bosom, in tears. 

She half-mui-murs her love; 


And the stilled confession 
- Emuptiired he sips, 

’Mid the breathings of pas-siou, 

In dew from her lips. 

J. K. Hervey. 
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. [Mrs. EBzalieth .C. Gaskell, born 18H, dtott 12tli 
. Novenabev, tSti-l. she was the aiitlior of Mary barton., 
Xiit/i, North ami Hoiil/t, mid other norels, chioliy dc- 
! scriptiveof the jieople iii the iuiniiig iliati'icts around 
: MiUicheiler, in which city the greatur part of lier life 
' was pasoBd, She also wnitB a biugraptiy of her fiiwitl 
I Uhariotte Bronte. Muhlai LoUiindotlai' yvi/fs (Hainp* 
sou Low, Sou luid Mavatoii) coutaiiu suiiie of her best 
I wort. The first of the atones iiarratM the trials of a 
I young doctor and Ida wife who hrtvo just comraonood 
I honsii-keupiiig in Lonilou.] 

I ■ 

! •'•'Two liimdrcd and thirty-six pounds," he 

i said, putting the aeeounts away to clear the 
I table for tea, us Crawford brought in the things. 

! ‘‘Why, 1 don't call that much. I believe I 
rcekonedoii their coming to a great deal more. 

I I’ll go into the city to-moriow, and sell out some 
; shares, and set your little heart at ease. Now 
' don’t go and put a spoonful less tea in to-niglifc 
' to help to pay these bills. Earning is better 
! than saving, and I am earning at a famous 
i rate. Give me good tea, Maggie, for I have 
I done a good day's work.” 

I They were sitting in the doctor's consulting- 
room, for the bettor economy of fire. To add 
I to Margaret’s discomfort, the chimney smoked 
! this evening. She had held her tongue from 
i .any repining words; for she reinombored the 
I old ifroverb about a smoky chimney and a 
j scolding wife; but she was more irritated by 
! the puffs of .smoko coming over her pretty white 
work titan she eared to show; and it was in a 
sharper tone than usual that she spoke, in 
bidding Crawford take care and have the chim- 
ney swept, The next morning all had cleared 
brightly off. Her huebaiul hail convinced her 
that their money matters were going on well ; 
the fire burned briskly at broakfast-time, and 
the univonted sun .shone in at the windows. 
Margaret was surprised when Crawford told 
her tliat he Jiad not been able to meet with ii 
chimricy-sweeper that, morning, but tliut he 
had tried to arrange the coals in the grate so 
that, for this one morning at least, his mistress . 
should not bo annoyed, and by the next he 
. would take care to secure a sweep. Margaret 
thanked him, and acquiesced in all plans about 
■giving a general cleaning to the: room; the 
more readily because .she felt that she had 


spoken sharply the uight before. She decided 
to go and pay all her liill.s and make seme 
distant calls on the next morning; and her 
husband promised to go into the city and 
proyide her with the money, 

'I’his he did. He aiiowcd her tlie note.? that 
evening, locked them np for the night in his 
Inirean ; and , lo. in tlic morning they were gone ! 
Tlioy had hreakhtsted in the liack parlour, or 
half-fnmishcd dining-room, A charwoman j 
was in the front room, cleaning after the sweeps, i 
Doctor Brown went to his bureau, singing an 
ohl Scotch tune as ho left the dining-room. It 
was so long before he came hack, tlnit Margaret 
went to look for him. lie was sitting in the 
cliair uoaie,st to r.he hiircau, leaning his head 
upon it, in an altitude of the deepost de.spon- 
Oeney. He did not seem to hear Margaret’s 
.step, as she made her way among rolled-up 
carpets and cliair.s piled on each otlier. Slie 
iiail to touch him on the .shoulder before she 
could rouse him. 

‘‘dames, .Tames!” she said in alarm. 

He looked up at her almo.st as if he did not 
know her. 

"0, Margaret!” lie said, and took hold of 
her hands, and hid hi.s face in her neck. 

“Dearest love, what is it?” she asked, think- 
ing he was suddenly taken ill. 

“Some one has been to my hm'eau since last 
night,” he groaned, without either looking up 
or moving. 

"And taken the money,” said Margaret, in 
an instant understanding iiow it stood. It 
was a great blow; a great loss, far greater than 
the few extra pounds by wliieli the bills had 
exceeded her ealculatioim; yet it seemed as if 
she could hear it better. “ 0, dear I” slio said, 
“that is bad; but after all — Do yon know,” 
she said, trying to raise bis face, so that she 
miglit look into itj and give Jiim the encourage- 
ment of her honest loving eyes, “at first I 
thouglit you were deadly ill, and all sorts of 
dreadful po.ssibilities rushed tlirough my mind, 
— it i.s such a relief to find that it is only 
money—-” 

"Only money!” he echoed, sadly, avoiding 
her look, ns if he could not boar to show her 
how much he felt it. , 

“And after all.” she said with spirit, “it 
eau’t be gone far. Only last night hero. The 
chimney-sweeps — we must send Crawford for 
the police directly. You did not take the 
numbers of the notesl” ringing the bell as she 
spoke. ' , : 

“No; they were only to bo in our possession 
one night," he said. 

“No, to be sure not.” 


The charwoman now appeared ,at the door 
with her pail of hot water. Margaret looked 
into her face, a.s if to re.ad guilt or innocence. 
iShe was a protdgee of Ciu-iatie’s, who was not 
apt to accord her favour easily, or without good- 
grounds; an honest, decent widow, with a 
large family to maintain by her labour, — that 
was the character in which Margaret had en- 
gaged her; and she looked it. (Irimy in her 
dress — because she could not spare the money 
or time to be clean — her .skin looked iiealthy 
and eared for; she had a .striiightforu'ard, busi- 
ness-like appeariiuee about her, and seemed in 
no ways daunted ivor surprised to see Doutor 
and Mrs. Brown standing in the middle of tlie 
room, in displeased peiplexity and distress. 
She went abont her business without taking 
any particular notice of them. Mai'garet’s 
suspicions, settled down yet more distinctly 
upon the chimney-sweeper; but he could not 
have gone far, the notes could hardly have got 
into circulation. Such a sum could not have 
been spent by such a man in so short a time, 
and the restoration of the money was her firsi., 
her only object. vShe had scarcely a thought 
for subsequent duties, such as prosecution of 
the offender, and the like consequeuees of crime. 
While her whole energies were bent on tlie 
speedy recovery of the money, and .she was 
rapidly going over the necessary stops to be 
taken, her husband “sat all poured out into 
hi.s chair,” as the Germans say ; no force in him 
to keep his limbs in any attitude roquiri,ng the , 
slightest exertion; bis face sunk, miserable, 
and with that foreshadowing of the lines of 
ago which sudden distress is apt to call out on 
the youngest and smoothe.st faces, 

“What can Crawford he about?” said Mai-- 
garet, pulling the boll again witli vehemence. 
“0, Crawfordl” as the man at that instant 
appeared at the door. 

“Is anything the matter?” he said, inter- 
rupting her, as if ahirmod into an unusual 
discomposure by her violent ringing. ‘ ‘ 1 had 
just gone round the corner with the lottor 
master gave mo last night for the post, and 
when I came back Christie told me you had 
rung for me, ma’am. I beg your pardon, hut 1 
have hurried so,” and, indeed, his breath did 
come quickly, and his face was full of penitent 
anxiety. 

“0, Crawford! I am afraid the sweep has 
got into your master’s bureau, and taken all 
the money he put there last night. It is gone 
at any rate. Did you ever leave him in the 
room alone?” 

‘^■I can't say, ma'am; perhaps I did. Yes!, 

I believe I did I remember now,— I had my 


■ffovk to do; and I tliought the eharwoman ' 
Wiis come, and I ovent to iny pantry; and HOJiie l 
time al'tor Cliriatio came to me eomphiining ] 
tliat Mrs. lioberts was so late; and then I ] 
knew that lie must have been alone in the ' 
room. Hut, dear me, nia’inu, who would have 
thought there had been so much -wickedness 
in him?” 

“ Ho-w was it that ho got into the imreau?" 
said Margaret, turning to her husband. “Was 
the lock broken?” 

Ho roused liim.self up, like one who wiikeus 
from sleep. 

“ Yea! Nol I suiipo.ae I had turned the key 
without locking it last night. The bureau was 
closed, not locked, when I went to it thi.s 
morning, .and tlie bolt was shot. ” He relapsed 
into inactive, thoughtl’nl silcuce. 

“.Vt any rate, it is no use lo.sing time in 
wondering now. (lo, Crawford, as last as you 
can, for a policeman. You know the name of 
the olurmiey-sweepar, of course,” she added, as 
Crawford was proparirig to leave the room, 

“Indeed, ma’am, I’m very .sorry, hut I just 
.agreed with the first who was passing along the 
street. If I could have known — ” 

But Margaret had turned away with an im- 
patient gesture of despair. Crawford went 
without another word to seek a policeman. 

In vain did his wife try and iiersuado Doctor 
Brown to taste any breakfast; a cup of tea was 
all he would try to swallow, and that was 
taken in hasty giilp.s, to clear his dry throat, 
as he heard Crawford’s voice talking to the 
polieeman whom he was ushering in. 

The policeman hoard all, and said little. 
Then the inspector came. Doctor Brown 
.seemed to leave all the talking to Crawford, 
who apparently liked nothing better. Margaret 
was iniinitely distressed and dismayed by the 
elfoct the robbery seemed to have on her hns- 
ba-nd’s energies. The probable loss of such a 
sum was bad enough, hut there was something 
ao weak and poor in character, in letting it 
all’eot him so strongly — to deaden all enoigy 
and de.stroy all hopeful spring, that although 
Margaret did not dare to define her feeling, 
nor the cause of it, to herself, she had the fact 
before her perpetually, that if she were to Judge 
of her husband from this morning only, she 
must learn to rely on herself aloae in all eases 
of emergeney. The inspector repeatedly turned 
from Cra-wford to Doctor and Mrs. Brown for 1 
answers to his inquiries. It was Margaret ' 
who replied with terse, short BentencoB, very 
different from Cra;vford's long involved expla- 
natioms. 

At length the inspector asked to apeak to 


! her alone. Bhe followed him into the rnovn, 
pi-st theaftronted Crawford and her du.spondeut 
husband. Tlie inspector gave one .shaip look 
I at the eharwoman, who was going on with tiei 
1 scouring with stolid inditlercuee. turneil her 
out, and then usked i\l urgarer. where (tr.'nvfonl 
came from, — how long he had lived with them, 
and various other questions, all showing tlus 
direction his suspicious had taken. This 
shocked Margaret e.vtiemely : hut .she quickly 
answered every inquiry; and. at the end, 
watched the iiispei;tor’.s face clo.soly, and waited 
for the avowal of the suspicion. 

He led the wtiy back to the otluir room 
without a word, however. Crawford iiad loft, 
and Doctor Brown wa,s trying to reiul the 
morning’s letters (which had jual been deliv- 
I ered), but hU hands .shook so much that he 
I could not see a line. 

i “Doctor Brown,” .said tiio intjioctor, “1 
have little doubt that your man-oervant bar, 
j committed this robbery, 1 judp so from his 
! whole manner; and from his anxiety to tell the 
•story, and his w.ay of trying to throw su.spicion 
on the chimney-sweeper, neither who.se name 
nor dwelling can he give: at least he saya not. 
Your wife tolls us lie Ims already been out of 
the house this morning, even before he .went 
to summon a policeman : so there is little doubt 
that he has found me.aus for concealing or dis- 
po.sing of the notes; nud yon say you do not 
know the numl)cr». However, that can pro- 
bably ho ascertained.” 

At this moment Christie knocked at the 
door, and, inahtateofgre.atiigit!ition, deniundert 
to speak to Margaret, ,'^ho brought up an 
additional store of suspicious eircumstances, 
none of them much in themselves, hut all 
tending to criminate her fellow-.servaut. She 
had expected to find herself Warned for starthig 
the idea of Crawford’s guilt, and was rather 
snrpriaetl to find herself listened to with atten- 
tion by the inspector. This led her to tell 
many other little things, all bearing againit 
Crawford, which, a dread of being thouglit 
jeiilous and quarrelsome, had led lier to conceal 
hofore from her master and luistrcys. At the 
end of her story the inspector .said; 

“There can be no doubt of the course to be 
taken. You, sir, must give your man-servant 
in charge. l lewiU he taken before the sitting 
magistrate directly; and there is already evidence 
enough to make him be remanded for a week, 
during which time we may trace the notes, and 
complete the chain.” 

“Must T prosecute said Doctor Brown, 
almost lividlypale. “It is. 1 own, a serious 
1 Joss, of money to me; hut there will be the 
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further expenses of the prosceution — the loss for her hnshand; how waketivl had ho boon at 

of time the—” nights; how diligent in the mornings! It was 

He stopped. He saw his wife’s indignant no wonder that her husband felt thi.s diseovory 
eyes fixed upon him; and shrank from their, of domestic treason aeutely. It was slie who 
look of unconscious reproach. was hard and selfish, and thinking inore of tlie 

r'Yes, inspector,” he said, "I give him in recovery of the money th, an of the terrible 
ch.ar,gc. Do what youwill. Do what is right, disappointment in character, if tlic (diarge 
Of comae I take the consequences. We take against Crawford were. true, 
the consaiuenees. Don’t we, Maigaret?” He At eleven o’clock her Imsband retmued with 
spoke in a kind of wild low voice, of which a cab. Chri,stie had thought the occasion of 
Margaret thought it best to take no notice. appearing at a police- office worlhy uf her 
“ 'Teil us exactly what to do,” she said, very Sunday clothes, andw'us as smart as herpos- 
eoldly and quietly, .addres.sing herself to the sessions could make her. But Margaret and 
policeman. * her husband looked as pale .and sorrow-.striokon 

He gave her the necessary directions as to . as if they had been the accused, and not the 
theivattendingal the police-office, and bringing aecttaer-s. 

Christie as a witness, and then went away to Doctor Brown shrank from meeting Craw- 
take measures for securing Crawford. ford’.s eye, as the one took his place in tlie 

Margsiret was surprised to find how little witness-box, the other in the dock. YotCraiv- 
ImiTy or violence needed to be used in Craw- ford was trying — Margaret a^as sure of tbi.s — 
ford's amst. She had expected to hear sounds to catch his master’s attention, Bailing that, 
of eoinmotiou in the honac, if indeed Crawford he looked at Margaret with an e.xpression she 
hijnaolf had not taken the .ilai’m and c-scapod. eould not fathom. Indeed, the whole character 
. But when aha h.ad su^ested the ].atter affpre- of his face was changed. Instead of the calm 
hension to the inspector, he smiled, and told smooth look of .attentive obeclionee, he had 
her that when he had first heard of the charge assumed an insolent, threatening expression o! 
from the policeman on tho beat, he had .sta- : defiance; smiling occasionally in a most un* 
tioned a doteetivo officer within sight of the pleasant manner, as Doctor Brown spoke of 
house, to watch all iugre.ss or egress; so that ■. the bureau and its contents. He was reinatided 
Craivford’h whereabouts would soon have been for a week; but, the evidence as yet being fur 
'discovered if he had attempted to escape. Irom conclnsivo, bail fm- his appearance was 

Margaret’s attention was now directed to lier taken. This bail was offered by his brother, 
husband. He was making hurried prep.ara- a respectable tradesman, well known in his 
txons for sotting offon his round of visits, and neighbourhood, and to ivhom Crawford had 
evidently did not wish to have any conversation sent on his arrest. 

with heron tlie subject of tlie morning’s event. So Crawford was at largo again, mneli to 
He promised to lie back by cloven o’clock; i Christie’s dismay; who took off her Sunday 
before which time, the inspector, had .assured clothes, on her return home, with a heavy heart, 
them, their presence would not bo needed, hoping, rather than trusting, that they should 
Once or twice Doctor Brown said, as if to not all lie murdered in their beds before the 
himself, "Itiaamiserable business,” Indeed, week was out. It must be confe,ssed Margaret 
Margaret felt it to he so; and now that the herself was not entirely free from feans of 
necessity for immediate speech and action was Crawford’.s vengeance; liis eyes had looked so 
over, she began to fancy that she must be very wialieionsly and vindictivcl.y at her and at her 
hard-hearted — very deficient in common feel- hiuriiaud, as they gave llieir evidence, 
ing; inasmuch as she liad not suffered like her . But . his absence in the household . gave 
husband at the discovery that the servant — . Margaret enough to do to prevout her dwelling 
whom they had. been learning to consider as a on foolish fenra. : His being away made a 
fi-ienU jiTiU ho look upon (IS having their in- terrible blank in their daily conitort, whieh 
■miy at heart — was, in all proba- neitlior. Margaret nor Cliristie-^exort tlidni-: 
cherous thief. She remembered selves as they would-~could fill up ; and it was 
all hie pretty, marks of attention to her, from the more necessary that all should go on 
the <lay .when he had weleomed her arrival at smoothly, as Doctor Brown’s neiVes had rei 
n new home by his humble present of flowers, ceiv'cd such^ a shook, at the diseovery: of the 
itil only, the day before, when, seeing: her guilt of his favourite , trusted servant, that, 
fatiguedjrhe had, unasked, made her a cup of Margaret wiw led at times to appx’ehend a 
coffee,— coffee such as none but ho could make, serious illness. Hewould pace about tlic room 
How often liad he thought of wanndry ololbea at night, when he thought she was asleep. 




moanmg to Inmself — and in tJie morning would 
Teqnire tlio utmost porsnasion to induce him to 
go out and see hia patients. He wiis worse 
than ever, after consulting the lawyer whom 
he had employed to conduct the prosecntion. 
There was, as Margaret was In-oiiglit unwill- 
ingly to perceive, some my.atery in the case: 
for he eagerly tool: his letters from the post’ 
going to the door as .soon as he heard the 
knock, and concealing their direction.^ from 
her. Ah the week passed away, his nervous 
misery still increased. 

One evening— the i‘anclle.s were not lighted 
: — ho was sitting over the fire in a listlcHS atti- 
tude, resting his head on his hand, and that 
supported on his knee, — Margaret determined 
to try an expovimont, to see if she could not 
probe, and find out the nature of the sore that 
he hid with such constant care. She took a 
stool and sat down at his feet, taking his hand 
in her.-j. 

“ .Idsten, dearc.st James, to an old .story 1 
once hoard. It may interest you. There were 
two orphans, boy and girl in their hearts, 
though they were a young man and young 
woman in yeans. Tliey were not brother and 
sister, and by-and-by they fell in love; jmst in 
the same fond silly way you and I did, you 
remember, Well, the girl was amongst her 
own people, but the boy was far away from his, 
— if indeed he had any alive. But the girl 
loved him ,so dearly for himself, that sometime.s 
she thought she was glad that be had no one 
to care for him but just her alone. Her friends 
did not like Mm as much as she did; for, per- 
haps, they were wise, grave, cold people, and 
she, I durBsay, was very foolish. And they 
did not like her marrying the boy; which was 
jnst stupidity in them, for they had not a 
word to say against him. But, about a week 
before the marriage day was fixed, they thought 
.they had found out something — my darling 
love, don't take away yo iir hand — don't tremble 
. so, only just listen! Her aunt came to her and 
said Child, you must give up your lover: 
his father was tempted, and sinned, and if he 
is now alive he is a transported convict. The 
marriage cannot take place. ’ But the girl 
stood up and said:~‘If he has known this 
great sorrow and shame, he needs my love all 
the more. I will not leave him, nor forsake 
him, but love him all the better. And I charge 
you, aunt, as you hope to receive a blessing 
for doing as you would be done by, that you 
tell no one!’ I really think that girTawedj 
her aunt, in some strange way, into secrecy. 
Blit, when she was left alone, she cried: long 
and sadly, to think what a shadow rested on 


the heart she loved .“tt dearly, .-md she meant 
to strive to lighten the life, and to cniueal ful 
ever that she had heard of the burden; but non 
she thinks — O, my husband ! how you imi't 
have suffered — ” as ho heut down his head 
on her .slioulder and cried terrible man’s tears. 

■■‘God be thanked!” he .said at len.crth. 
“You know all, .and you do not, shrink from 
me. 0; what a miserable, deceitful coward 1 
have been! Sufl'ered! Ye.s — suffered enough 
to drive me mad ; and if I had but been bravo, 

1 might have been .spared all this long twelve 
months of agony. But it is right I should 
have been puniahed. And you knew it even 
before we were married, when you might have 
drawn hack.” 

“I could not; you would not have broken 
off yonr engagomeut with me, would yon, 
under the like circumstances, if our c:iscs had 
been reveracd?” 

'■'I do not know. Borhiips I might, for I 
am not so brave, so good, .so strong as you, 
my Margaret. How could I he? Let me tell 
you more; We wandered about, my mother 
and 1, tlwnkful that our name wa.s such a 
common one, but shrinking from every allusion 
— in a way which no one can nuderstaud who 
has not been conscious of an inward sore. 
Living in an assize town was torture; a com- 
memial one was nearly as had. My fatlier 
was tlie son of a dignified clergyman, well 
known to his brethren: a cathednil town was 
to he avoided, hec.au.so there the circumstance 
of tlio Dean of Saint Botolph’a son having been 
transported, was sure to he known. I had to 
bo educated; therefore we had to live in a town; 
for my mother could not bear to part from me, 
and I was sent to a day-school. We were very 
poor for our station — no! we had no station; 
w© ■were the wife and child of a convict, — for 
my poor mother’s early habits, I should have 
said. But when I w.a.s about fourteen, my 
father died in hia exile, le:iving, as umvicti. in 
tho.se days sometimes did, a large fortune. It 
all came to us. My mother .shut herself up, 
and cried and prayed for a whole day. Then 
she called me iin and took me into her counsel. 
We solemnly pledged onrsclve.s to give the 
money to some charily, as soon a.s I was legally 
of age. Till then the interest was laid l)y, 
every penny of it ; though Bometinios we were 
[ in sore distress for money, my education coat 
so much. But how could wc tell in what way 
the money had been accninulated?” Here 
he dropped his voice. "Soon aft er I was one- 
and-twenty the papers rang with ■admiration 
of the unknown munificout donor of curtain 
sums. 1 loathed their praises. Ishr.-inkfrom all 
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reooUection of my fathev. I romemborad him 
dimly, imt ahviiya ha angry and violent with my 
inotlier, My poor, gentle mother! Margaret, 
she loved my father; and fur her sake I . have 
tried, since her death, to feel kindly towards 
hia memory. Soon after my mother’s death I 
came to know you, my jewel, my treasure!” 

After a while he began again. “Hut, 0 
Margaretl even now you do not know the 
worst. .After my mother's death I found a 
bundle of law papers — of new.spaper reports 
about my father’s trial. Poor soul! why she 
had kept them, I cannot say. They were 
eovored over with notes in her handwriting; 
and, for that reason, I kept them. It was so 
touching to read her recortl of the days spent 
by her in her .solitary iiinoccuee, while he was 
embroiling luin.self deejier and deeper in crime. 
I kept this bundle (as I thought so safely!) in 
a secret drawer of my bureau; but that wretch 
Crawford has got hold of it. I missed the 
papers tliat very morning. The loss of them 
was iufinitoly worse than the loss of the money; 
and now Crawford threatens to bring out the 
one terrihlo thet, in open court, it ho can; and 
his lawyer may do it, 1 believe. At any rate, 
to have it blazoned out to the world,— I who 
have spent my life in fearing this hour! Bnt 
most of all for you, Margaret! Still — if only 
it could be avoided! Who will employ the son 
of Brown, the noted forger? I shall lose all 
my practice. Mon will look askance at me as 
I enter their doors. They will drive me into 
crime. I sometimes fear that crime is heredi- 
tary! 0 Margaret! what am I to do?” 

“What can you do?” she asked. 

"I can refuse to pro-seeute.” 

" Let Crawford go free, j'ou knowing him to 
be guilty?” 

“I know him to be guilty.” . 

• ‘ Then, simply, you cannot do this thing. 
You let Ioo!-e a criminal upon the public. ” 

“But if I do not. we shall come to shame 
and poverty. It is for yon I mind it, not for 
myself. 1 ought never to have married.” 

“Listen to me. I don’t care for poverty; 
and aa to shame, I .should feel it twenty times 
more griovouslv if yon and I cousoiited to 
•screen the guiity, from any fear or for any 
selfisli motives of our own. I don’t pretend 
that I shall not feel it, when first the truth is 
known. But my shame will turn into pride, 
jis I watch you live it down. You have been 
rendered morbid, dear husband, by having 
something all your life to conceal. Let the 
world know the truth, and say the worst. You 
will go forth a free, honest, honourable man, 
able to do your future work without fear." 


. “That scoundrel Crawford has sent for an 
answer to his impudent note,” said Christie, 
putting in her head at the door. 

“Stay! May / write it?” said Margaret. 

She wrote: — 

Wliatever you may do or say, there is hut one (lourso 
open to m No threats can dotor your master from 
doing hia duty. M.iiKiAnET BnoWN, 

“There!” she said, passing it to her husband; 
“he rvill see that I know all, and I suspect he 
has reckoned something on your tenderne.sa for 

Margaret’s note only enraged, it did not 
daunt Crawford. Before a ivcek was out every 
one who cared knew that Doctor Brown, the 
rising young physician, w'as son of the notorious 
Brown the forger. All the consequences took 
place which ho had anticipated. Crawford 
had to sufter a severe sentence; and Doctor 
Brown and his wife had to leave their house 
and go to a smaller one; they had to pinch 
and to screw, aided in all most zealously by 
the faithful Christie. Bnt Doctor Brown was 
lighter-hearted than he had ever been before 
in his conscious lifetime. His foot was now 
firmly planted on the ground, and every stop 
he rose was a sure gain. People did say that 
Margaret had been seen, in tha.se worst times, 
on her hands and knees cleaning her o;ni door- 
step. But T don’t believe it, for Christie would 
never luive let her do that. And, as far as my 
own evidence goes, I can only say that, the 
last time I was in London, I saw a brass-plato 
witli Doctor .Lames Brown upon it, on the door 
of a liaudsome house in a h,andsomo square. 
And aa I looked, I saw a lirougham drive up 
to the door, and a lady get out, and go into 
that house, who was certainly the Margaret 
Prazer of old days — graver, more portly, more 
stern I had almost said. But, as I watched and. 
thought, I saw her como to the dining-room 
window with a baby in her anna, and her whole 
face melted Into a smile of infinite sweetness. 


THE KXCHAXCE. 

We pledged our hearts, my love and I,— 
l in my arras the muideii clasping; - 
,1,'could. not tell the reason why. 

But, oh! I trembled like an aspen. : 

Her father’s love she bade me gain j : : 

I went, and shook like any rood : 

. 'I, strove to aot the man----in vain !;- : 
i yWe had exchanged our hearts ludood. : 

' , S. T. OOMKIDOE. 
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THB STOKY OP MAEULLO. 

[Charles !3hirloy Brooks, Iimu ISIS, flicd iu London 
23d February, isri. He etndred for the bar, biit 
adopted literature as bis profeesion. He began his 
literary ojiroor us n dnamaUst, and produced a number 
of Rucceaaful plays, amongst them Ilomur and Riches; 
'/'/(« CrmU ; The lantker Anmle, ise. Ho wfis even more 
Bucoeasfttl aa a noTOlist, and Acpin Oonrl, The eenlimi 
JCiml, Tile Silver Cord, Mid Sooner or hater obtained 
a largo eliuro of imbllo ftwvrmv. In 1804 ho yieited 
Russia, Turkey, and Egypt ; and the letters desoriirtivo 
of his travels, wliich first appeared in the London 
Mornini) Ohroniete, rvoro afterwawla collected and pub- 
lished iu Longinan'a “Tiavcllora’ Library." For years 
he was one of the principal contributors to Punch; and 
on the death of Murk Leniou, lie succeeded liiin as 
eilitor of that journal. Mr. Brooks ivroto for the 
Cenllermn’e Ungadne a aeries of Tales fivni the Old 
Rrcoiiotwts, and has eueccedod in imhuing witli new 
life arwarai of the works of our early play-writers. The 
following is ono of tho tiita ; and in tins, as in aU his 
writings, will bo found limnonr, delicacy, and vigonr.l 

I purpose, with tUo aid of an old IViund, to 
toll an old story. But 1 have vcaaoiis for 
thinking that it will hot he old to all who may 
do me the honour of reading it. If I sattsfy 
myself at the end that I have not (juite 
spoiled my friend’s tale, 1 will mention his 
name; if I do not, I shall only say, “Ah, but 
yon should bear him tell it.” 

A great many yeans ago, in a certain magni- 
ficent island, rich in all that nature can do for 
islands, and richer in a r.ice of brave men and 
virtuous women — take note, if yon plea.se, that 
this is not a satire, nor an allegory, but a 
story — there was great alarm, confusion, and 
trouble. For which, this was the reason. A 
strong nation, that dwelt at some distance 
from the island, but not too far for war-.ships 
to ci'o.ss a sea, and throw an overwhelming force 
upon the coast, coveted larger empire than it 
possessed, and sent forth a powerful fleet against 
the islanders. It i.s convenient to give the 
island a name, so we will call it Sicily, and we 
may as well call its ambitious and greedy 
enemy Carthage. The heautiful city in which 
moat of the incidents of our story occurred, we 
will name Syracuse. 

Tlie Syracusans; I say, were in a state of 
great alarm. For not only did they know 
that the Carthaginian fleet was a very strong 
one, manned by skilful sailors, and bringing 
soldiers of extraordinary fierceness and admir- 
able discipline, bnt they knew that they them- 
selves had much neglected the duty of being 
armed against an enemy, It was not. that 
any Syraeusans were of opinion that people 
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ought not to defend themselves when attacked,, 
or that a government ■with false economical 
principles had starved their armaments, for 
they lived a great many years ago, and bad 
not arrived at that point of enlightenment. 
Bnt the fact is, that the ,Syracusans were rich, 
and luxurious; and though, as ha.s been told, 
the island w'aa rich in brave men and virtuous- 
women, it abounded also with men and woman 
who were neither rich nor virtuous, and tlieso- 
had given the tone to public opinion, such as 
it was. They had splendid houses, lovely 
gardens, beautiful etiiiipa,ges, and largo wealth;, 
and while they could enjoy these things, all 
good in their way, they cared nothing about 
the general welfare. There was a show of an 
army and a navy, and the services ivere favour- 
ites, especially with the ]adie.s. The naval 
and military reviews enabled the young offleors. 
to display them.5elves in gorgeous uniforms, 
and to look like heroes; but the heroic spirit 
■waa wanting. When the time came for the 
hard and cruel work of war, the Syracusans 
shrunk from it, and felt that they had sm 
chance against men with whom soldiering- 
meant busmess, and not an excuse for delight- 
ful and picture.-ique spectacle. I need not say 
that everybody, at the crisis, began to hay the- 
blame of the helplessness on evoiybody but. 
himself, and rushed about declaring that 'the- 
people who had brought the island into such a 
sliaineful condition ought to be burned; but. 
such declarations, though they might bo true, 
did very little good, Tho Carthaginian fleet 
was coming, and people told one another of 
the terrible cruelty of the nation, and how 
captives were pmt to death by prolonged tor- 
tures when Carthage -wanted a particularly 
pleasant holiday. 

Some little comfort they found (while the-, 
better among them were show'ing a good ex- 
ample, hastily fortifying, drilling volunteers, 
and acting the part of brave men, who would 
not go down without a fight) in saying that, 
tho Carthaginian admiral was but a weak 
young fellow, named Cisco, whose life had 
been passed in admiring himself and making , 
ladies admire him, and who would lie seiaed 
with a headache if he wore his helmet and 
plume. That urns not much. But there was- 
better comfort for them. The wiser men 
among them had met in eouneil, and had 
resolved on sending to ask aid from another 
state — ^lot ns say Corinth. The Corinthians 
had a great general and a fine army, and their 
rulers were not deaf to the argument that if 
Carthage took Sicily, Corinth would he in 
danger; for in those days statesmen looked. 
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alieafi a little, aixl were not content with 
keeping inatteca smooth for their own time. 
Blit the Corinthians imposed certain very 
stringent cojiditions. They were not going 
to fight for an ally that might ruin them 
by imliecility. If they sent Timoleon, their 
gcnoral, with his army to help Syraense, the 
islanders must accept him as a dictator for 
the war-time, and submit to whatever he chose 
to ordain for the good of the Ctiuae, This the 
vainer part did not like at all, but they were 
overruled hy the wiser part; and fieneral 
Timoleon arrived to take cominand in Syra- 
cuse, and to defy the Carthaginians, 

So much for public ailiiirs; iioiv for private 
■oues. The Pnetor or Afayor of Syracuse was 
nauicd .Vrchidauiu-,, and he had a son called 
Timugoras, and a beautiful and spirited dangh- 
tor named Clcora. This young lady was of 
the kind to which the beat women of all ages 
belong. She could love devotedly, but her 
Jove must rest upon a noble object, and .die 
would be her lover's friend, confidante, and 
helpmate, not his toy and .slave. She wa.s as 
■chaste as fair, and her nobility of nature was 
w'ell known throughout Syracuse. The show- 
solilieis and the tops and idlora knew’ hotter 
than to iisk her in marriage, but there were 
two men, either of whom she might have 
wedded without self-sacrifice. One of these, 
■at this time, had been got rid of. His name 
was Pisandor,a gallant gentleman from Thebes, 
who was every way worthy of her. But her 
brother Tiraagoras favoured another .suitor, 
Leosthenes. who was also a gallant soldier, 
but of a jealous and suspicious nature, tbongb 
not a mean one. Whether the young lady 
had eared for Pi.sander or not does not matter 
now; ho had been sent back, not over civilly, 
to Thebes, through the influence of the 
brother over the father. Beosthenc.s now found 
tilings in his favour, for Clcora had all admi- 
ration for the bravo men w’ho rallied for the 
-defence of Syriicu.se, and iio meant to w'in her 
love by some dnsporato achievement iigain.st 
the Carthaginians. On the w'liole, therefore, 
the brave Beosthenes ivas the only man who 
was altogutUer ]dciiscd witli tlie condition of 
pnldic iiiiiiirs — such is the power of love. 

Here it must bo mentioned that in Syracuse 
the domeatie institution of slavery existed, 
and the unfortunate shaves were generally ill- 
treated. Of course there were exceptions to 
this rule; there were some kind masters and j 
mistresses. But for the most part the slaves I 
were beaten on the least provocation, or without 
any; they were treated worse than boasts, for 
they were nogloetod and starved, or if not 


starved, no consideration was paid to their 
comforts: they were loft without food till tlieir 
owners had wearied themselves out at their 
hamptets, and were oldiged to He about un tlie 
floors or the stairs nulil, perhaps far into the 
night, their tyrant.s Imd done their revel, when 
woe to tlie slave who did not spring at the 
first call to bo ready with the torch and the 
carriage. Tliey were oppies.sed more tiian was 
prudent, to rest the case no higher, for they 
murmured and rc()iiied, and iiiiide no secret of 
their joy that the Carthagiiiiims were coming 
to reduce the hauglity riynieiisiins to the .sumo 
condition as that of their imliappy slaves. 
Among them was a tall, handsome, and eiei-or 
man, named Alarullo, whom the pnetor had 
bought as all attendant on Clecira’s carriage, 
or to aid in carrying her Utter when she cltosc 
that means of visiting, lie did his duty well, 
bat there was danger in his eye. lie was 
never beaten; Clcora would not have permitted 
that, and if she wouid, 1 think that the 
angriest master would have thought twice 
before rousing Alarnllo's blood. 

The Coriiitliian general came, and all the 
great folks of Syracuse as.seuibled in the senate-- 
house to receive him. He was already a fav- 
ourite with the ladie.s, by reason of his renown 
and by reason of his being a novelty: and 
while they eat waiting for him, some of the 
friskier inatroas declared that they should be 
happy , to kiss him. We may he sure that 
Cleora joined iu none of this vulgar flippancy. 
Sire rejoiced that Syracuse was to be defended, 
but she felt w'ith her father, and other grave 
men, that the terms of Corinth were humiliat- 
iiig to the Syracusans. Timoioon came, and 
after a proper reception he addressed them in 
a veiy .stern way. He declared that he would 
not take the command. unlCH.s they ratified the 
agreement that he was to he absolute. Ho 
was so far from ktaing the ladies that the 
frisky sort pronounced him a hoar, and sot 
thoinselv'ea against him. But the Syracusan 
authorities could only submit, and he wa.s 
made ahaolute lord. Tlicn did Timoleon make 
them a still sterner .speeeli. pointing out how 
while they had spent worhls of gold iu folly 
and luxury, and to plciree tlieir wives (here 
more scowls from the matrons), they had no- 
j glected their defences and starved their aol- 
I diers. This tiiey emiid not deny. He then 
ordered that all money in tlie poMe.ssion of 
private people should be brought into the 
piihlic treasury. 

A terrible outcry ai'ose, hut the dictator 
emailed oppo-sition. He pointed out that they 
might deny tlie money if they liked, hut that 
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the Carfcliagiiuiiii!) would, come iiiuL would 
triumph/ aud then lie drew a black pieture of 
the desolation that would follow, the ■ victors 
eeiKing the wealth that should have been i 
employed against them, t)limdering- and rasi- 
aacking, caiT,yiiia; <il}‘ wives and daughters, and 
selling sons for slaves. So etrectively did he 
depict the caxastropho that the beautiful Cleora 
was excited out of her maideuly silence, 'and 
coming forward with blushes, but with spirit, 
elie delivered some eloquent words in support 
ot Tiinolcon, and laid down her own costly 
jeivels at his feet as a contribution to the 
treasury. This fired them all, the decree was 
assented to, aud every man tried to show him- 
self more earnest than the others in suggesting 
means of defence. One reminded them that 
they could apm the slaves aud make them 
fight. But Oleora’s spirit, again broke out, 
and she asked them proudly whether they 
.would confide the patriot’.s noblest duty to 
such despicable hands. The idea was rejected. 
Maj’ullo, in waiting on his young mistresis, 
heard her words, and bade some fellow-slaves 
meet him next night in secret. Then he 
attended his proud aud beautiful lady home. 

Every man was soon in arms, Leosthenes, I 
need not say, among the rest. He ventured 
to seek Cleora, and in a passionate interview 
he declared his love. She gave him hem in 
return, and promised to be his wlien the enemy 
should be driven irom .Syracuse. But even 
then, at a moment when the beautiful girr.s 
frank heart might be seen through her eyes, 
the doubting nature of LeoBthene.s was his 
enemy. He dared to hint that in his alwenec 
she might forget him, and that the addresses 
of other suitors might be listened to. Yet her 
loving heart conquered her pride, and siio did 
not say that ho who could doubt her was no 
mate for her. What think yon she did? It 
would not have ooonrred to the most devoted 
maiden of our time, but what I tell is true. 
Cleora commanded him to obey licr on pain of 
losing her. Ho could but obey. She gave a 
last look. at the sun then glowing above them, 
and declared that she would see it no more 
until the return of that distrustful mim. Then 
she bid him bind her kerchief over her eyes. 
It was done, and she begged him to guide her 
to his lips, on which she sot the hist kiss she 
would receive until he came back. She did 
more: she vowed that she would not even 
speak to any one until they should meet again. 
Those were the vows of a time when follies 
were done; but if you deserve to hear of such 
a girl as Cleora, you will not smile at her 
devotion, 


The lords, and the gentlemen, and the sol- 
diers went bravely forth to the battle, and 
Syracuse wa.s left to the women and the slaves. 
To the slaves! Marullo had iiot listened in 
vain, nor met his follows in vain. He had 
held his council, and some he had infiamed 
with speech, some with wine. He put a new 
spirit into the trampled men, and he bade 
them change place,s with tlieir masters. The 
city was their own. Lot theni seise treasure, 
houses, luxuries, wives, and daughters, and 
.revel in the enjoyment of liberty. Only— - 
they mu-st shod no blood. 

The fire spread, the slaves flew exultiiigly 
to their vengeance, and in an hour all /was. 
changed, and tlie .slaves were masters. Marullo, 
no longer a slave, demanded an interview with 
Cleora. The splendid bondman had dared to- 
love her. 

Love her, hut how? This Is not a Prench- 
inan's story. Hero would come in his lurid 
and powerful wickedness, and he will give me 
his artistic pity for throwing iwiy the effect 
he would have made. But I am in a friend’s, 
hands, and he bids me tell of no atrocity. 

Marullo could command an ontranoo, but. 
he entreated it, and, followed to the door of 
the house by his furious adherents, drew his. 
sword and menaced death to any man who. 
should dare come a step further and aflright 
Cleora, Then, sheathing his sword and baring, 
liis head, ho trod gently into the lady’s pre- 
sence. He then begged leave to toll his story 
to the blindfolded girl. But he would not 
even venture to begin it until she gave some 
gracious sign that she would bo pleased to hem- 
him. His voice must liavo been gracious, for 
Cleora held out her hand, whieli lie reverently 
kissed. Then he in his turn declared his love 
and his knowledge that Leo,sthenes was hie 
favoured rival. Heeould have slain Leosthene,?,. 
ho said, with more ease than he could tel! of 
his power; but love, seconded by duty, hade, 
him remember that Cleora loved the man. It 
was BO? he asked, ami Cleora bowed her head 
in token of assent and thankfulness. But 
Leosthenes was gone, he wont on, yet then, 
when the baser passions of Marullo were chid- 
ing him for neglecting his opportunity, and 
reminding him that ho could now, witliout let. 
or stay, carry off Cleora and make her his. 
own, he was still master of himself. He asked 
nothing but wlial, could be freely yielded. Ho 
told once more the story of his ardent love, 
and had nought else to say save that not only 
^ hopeivas gone, hut that at the end of the war 
he. must expect torture and death. .But . he, 
[..defied all, and .would remain to protect her. 
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and prove his devotion by delivering her over 
in and purity to hts rival. Again, with 
her permission, he proiised a Ms.^ upon her 
hand, aiiii averring that siieh a favour had 
p.aid liiui for all past and future sufferings, he 

Timoleon had led the Syraeusans to victory : 
the Cariliagiiiians were shaughtered in thou- 
sands; and the remnant, with their helple.ss 
ailniiral Ui.sco, fled to their ships and made 
sail for their savage city. Syracuse was saved, 
and the iirmioa marched bach toil in triumph. 
But there were no .signs of wolconre — no pro- 
cession of virgims with the statues of the gods, 
no lam-el crowns and hjunns. The gates were 
Bhut, and above them and on the waits were 
the defiant slaves, headed by Marullo. To 
the furious demands of the masters a mocking 
slave replied by informing them of what had 
been done in their absence, and his ribald 
boasts drove them to fury. Then, in a nobler 
vein, Marullo, at the call trf the ve.st, spoke 
out, told the lords that slaves ought to be 
treated a.s in the good old timcsi <,«o you see 
that there wei’e good old times to be regretted 
even, then), and not with the cruelty and bru- 
tality which the slaves of Syracuse had endured. 
They had been forced into revolt, and unIe.B.s 
redres.s were given they ^Yould defend them- 
selves with the strong hand. He demanded 
pardon for all that had been done, liberty for 
tho.BO who cho.se to leave the island, and for 
those who remained to serve competent main- 
tenance. The masters, in a whirlwind of rage, 
r( 5 }eetod all his proposals and rushed to the 
assault, thinking to sweep away the defenders 
of the gates; hut Marullo cheered hi.s friends 
to tile fight, and they fought bravely; and the 
masters, ballled, were forced to retreat, foaming 
with now rage. 

Again Timoleon came to their aid, and he 
gave them counsel. It was based on the vete- 
ran’s long acquaintance with human nature 
brutalized by slavery. They will fight, he 
said, while the arms of a soldier are brought 
against them— ^their pride is roused, and tliey j 
show them.selves men. And they have never ' 
learned to fear the sword. Show them that 
which they have learned to fear ; go out agiiinst 
them again, but instead of swords — brandish 
your whips. , ■ 

His counsel was taken, and it gave the day 
to the masters. The sight of the weapons of 
torture struck abject terror into the hearts of 
the slaves, and they fled from, the presence of 
< their lords. The gates were opened, and Syra- 
cuse w!i8 again, in tlie liands of its aristocracy. 
Foremost rushed in ,Leo.sthencs to learn what 


had eliam-ed to C'leora, cud drc.nling (i' hear. 
He sougiit lier liouae, imil hardly dared to 
(piestion her; maid: but at length, when he 
w'as assured that Cleora had been unharmed 
and wa.s ready to he led fortli to iiirii, tiie 
demon of snsjiicion again aro-e fiom tiie deep.s 
and tvhi.spercd. Tiie true and fuitlifiil girl 
came forth, still wearing the bandage wiiieh 
he liad bound upon her brow. He removed 
the kercliief, and received hack from iter the 
kia.s which she, .said slieliad but. horrmveii wlieu 
lust, they met. heo.sthenes was happy for the 
moment, and liLs natural gcncro.dty 'va.s sho« n 
in Ilia instant demand for tiie luuiie of tiui man. 
who liad prosorvod licr. He would load him 
with gold, if Ills station permitted siich reward, 
or labour to win him lioiuuir.s, if of liigher 

Then Cleora, all truth, told him tiie whole 
.storj", and that siie had been saved by one who 
hated liim and loved her, and she dwelt on all 
I his reverent tomlerne.s5. “ But you withhold 
his name," inipal.ieutly cried l.eostheiies. 

'• MavuUo, my father's liondman.” 

Leostlicne.s broke into angry laughter, wliich 
yielded to fiercer utterance as Cleora, tvitli 
generous gratitude for iier salvation, remon- 
stmted witli him for hi.s scorn of one wlio had 
acted so nobly. Again she dwelt upon the 
cliivalry of the slave (it was in days before 
chivalry was so called, but the quality was 
tliere), and bade Le(i«theiic,i consider how 
grandly Murnlh), with all in his power, had 
borne himself. And she then asked, as of 
right, that whatever vengeance might, be. re- 
served for other reiicls, Jlarnllo, for what he 
liad done for her, was to he unharmed. To 
the voice in tlio jealou.^ eye of Leo.stliejie.s slio 
answered that she could not he so greatly 
injured a.s by unjust .suspicion, and that she 
loved the mind of Marullo, not his person. 
And Leostlienes remaining (hirkly moody, 
Oleora left liim. But Marullo, who had in- 
stinctively remained in hia mistress’ house, 
was instantly .seized, and after a fcarle.ss decla- 
ration that he loved Cleora, ami even had 
deserved her, was loaded with cliaina ,and 
dragged away to a dungeon. 

This w-aa uiikuowu to t.'leom, w-ho souglifc 
her father,, and after telHiig him of lier fears 
that the nature of beosthencs, noble as he was. 
would bar tlicir haiipincHS, sbo olitained a 
promise that Arehidamus would do all lie 
could to serve Marullo. But when the maiden, 
learned from her attendant that he had been 
hurried away to the jail, her .spirit Ihislied 
Up once more, and siie followed him thither. 
Gold made way for her: a bribe to the Jailer; 
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SONG OF THE VIBGINS OF ISBAEE. 


aii<i Munillo's chains fell; and C'leora told him 
her Mcnse of the wrong that was done him. 
iSUe would do her ntmo-st to serve iiim, and 
weep for that which .she could not prevent. 
Manillo’s nature was not to be subdued by 
chain and (.ell, and again kneeling to her, he 
besought iier pardon for having dared to love 
her, and assured her that, he ahould die in 
happiness if certain of her forgiveness. And 
then the power of an earnest love in a noble 
heart began to tell upon C'leora, fresh from a 
scone in wliich her long penance and her faith- 
fiilnes.s had been forgotten and insulted, and 
she even gave Jlarullo some words of hope, — 
and they wore overheard liy Loo.stliencs and 
her brother. 

Timoleon, for the third time a friend to 
Syracuse, had restrained the vengeful masters, 
and had reminded them that to work upon the 
slaves the cruel punishments which they medi- 
tated, was to destroy their own wealth. And 
it turned out that there had been no outrages 
that needed to be atoned for with blood. Tlie 
slaves, male and female, had indeed made 
free wjth tiieir masters’ property, and had , 
visited retributory justice on some cruel mis- 
tresses by making them wait as servants, starve 
for long hours, and linger till the late revel 
should be over, — but nought worse bad been 
done. But for Marullo, who had dared to love 
the child of the pvastor, and to declare his 
love — nay, to extract from her lips words of 
hope for a slave — there could bo no mercy. 
Timoleon had forbidden that anglit of violence 
should be done save under his rule, and all 
onr personages met in a chamber of justice. 
There Leo.sthenes confronted Cleorn, and there 
Marullo was brought; and in the prc.scni;e of 
O’iinoleon the jealous and now savage lover 
broke out into reproaches to Cleora for the 
favour she had showm the slave, and he dared 
to call upon her to clear herself by solemn 
declaration of having given Marullo her love. 
At this, Cleora proudly silent, Marullo himself 
flamed up like lire, and declared that, though 
a shave and in all respects unworthy of Clcona, 
ho wraa more worthy of Iier than Lcosthcnc.s, 
for he would never dare to .suspect her of aught 
that was evil. There was a fierce cry among 
tlie lords for vengeance on the daring slave, 
but he, opposing them with an equal fiercencSs, 
tore away some disguises that he had worn, 
and discovered himself as 
i Pisander of Thebes! 

Do you not guess all the rest? The gallant 
lover, banished by intiigue, had come back as i 
a slave, to be. near his mistress— had borne for 
her all the humiliations of slave-life, and had 


seized occasion to help tho.se to justice whose 
sorrows he had thus discerned. He had wateh- 
fully guarded her amid all the dangers, and 
would have shown his loyalty by yielding her 
to another had that other been worthy. But 
non-, Cleora insulted beyond pardon, Pi.simder 
claimed the love (already half-given) and the 
hand of the beautiful maiden. How Lco- 
■sthenes, ooxiscience-strnck, confessed not only 
that he ought to surrender Cleora, but found 
the best reason for it in the form of another 
lady w'hom he had wedded and abandoned, 
and how the stern dictator blessed the nuptials 
of Pisandor and Cleora, I need not tell. 

I have not satisfied my.self; but yet I think 
I will name my friend. He lies in a nameless 
grave, by. St. Saviour's, Southwark — ought it 
to be so?— but in the register is set down, 
‘•March 20. 1639-10 — buried, Philip Mas- 
singer, a Stranger,” 


I SONG OP THE YIllGINS OP ISRAEL, 

I Willlani Sotheby’s principal poems are Saul, pub- 
lished in ISO" (Loudon), and Coiutaneii cli! Oasiile, ISIO. 
Ho tramdated Wieland’s Oberon and Virgil's Oeoriiiah 
Ho died in ISSS, and his works arc now almoBt entivoly 
forgotten, although they wore mnnorous and attraotod 
considerable attention during the poet’s lifetliue.} 

Dauglitera of Israel I praise the Lord of Hosts ! 

Hreak into song ! with harp and tabrot lift 
Yonr voices np, and woavo with joy the dance ; 

And to your twinkling footatepa toaa atoft 
Your arms ; and from the flash of oyiubals shako , 
Sweet clangom., monstiring the giddy niazo. 

Shout ye I and ye, make answer I Saul hatli slain 
Hh) thousands ; David hie ton thoimnds slain. 

Sing a now song. I saw thorn in thoir rage, 

I saw tho gloaia of siwars, the flash of swords, 

That rang against onr gates I The warder's watch 
Ceased not. Tower auswor’d tower ; a warning volco 
Was heard without ; tho ory of woe within ( 

Tho shriek of virgins, and tho wail of hor, 

Tho mother, in her angutali, who foro-wopt. 

Wept at tho breast hor hahe, as now no more, 

Shout yo 1 .and yo, make answer 1 Saul hatli slain 
His thousands; David his ten thousands slain. 

Sing a now song, Himko not th’ insulting foa ?— 

I will pnrsno, o’ortako, divide tho spcdl, 

My hand sliail dash their infants on tho atones : 

Tiio ploughshare of my vengeanoa shali draw out 
Tho furrow, where the tower and fortress roBO. 

Before my chariot Israel's chiefs shall clank 
Thoir chains. Each Bide, their virgin daughters groan ; 
Erowhile to weave my oongnost on thoir looms. 
Shout yo 1 and yo, make answer I Saul hath slain 


A GOOD WGItD FOE WINTEE. 


Tisoft heard’ st, O God of battle J ThOa avhose look 
Snapjieth the spear in Buiuter. In thy steeiigtb 
A youth, thy chosen, laid their champion low. 

Saul, Sanl pnranes, o'ertakee, dlvidis the Bpoil ; . 
Wreath® round mu necks these ohoins of gold, and 
rohea 

Our lirnhs with floating crimson. Tiien rejoice, 
Daughteis of Israel I from your cymbala shake 
■ Sweet clangour, hymning God. tho Lord of Hosts ! 

His thouaandsj ; David his ten thousands slain. 


A GOOD WOIiD FOE WINTErt.i 

Tha lava of Niiluro in iiiul tor herself, or as 
a mirror for the moods of tho mind, is a mo- 
dern thing. Tlio fleeing to her as an escape 
from nmn was bronglit into fashion by Eoitsscan ; 
for hia prototype Potrareli, tliongli ho had a 
taste for pretty aeonery, liaU .t true antique 
horror for tho grander aspects of nature. He 
got once to the top of Mount Veutoux, but it 
is very plain that he did not enjoy it. Indeed, 
it is only within a century or so that the 
aearoh after the picturesque has been a safe 
employment. It is .not se even now in Greece 
er Southern Italy. Where the Anglo-Saxon 
carves his cold fowl, and leaves the relics of 
his picnic, the ancient or medieval man might 
he pretty confident that some ruffian would i 
try the edge of his knife on a chicken of the 
riatonie sort, and leave more precious bonos | 
as an offering to the genius of the place. Tlie 
anoiontis were certainly more social than we, 
though that, perhaps, was natural enough, 
when a good part of the world was still covered . 
•with forest, They huddled together in cities i 
as well for safety as to keep their minds vrarm. ■ 
Tho Romans had a fondness for country life, 
but they had fine roads, ami Rome was always ' 
within easy reach. The author of the book of i 
Job is tlie e.arlio.st I know of who showed any 1 
profound seiiso of the moral meaning of tlie i 
outward world; and 1 think none ha.s ap- | 
proached him .since, though Afordsworth comes 
nearest witli the first two hooks of the Prelude. \ 
But their feeling is not precisely of the khiil 
1 speak of as modern, and which gave ri.se to 
•what is called descriptive poetry. Ohaueor 
opens his • ' Clerk’s Tale” with a hit of landscape 
admirable for its largo style, and as ■well com- 
posed as any Claude. 

“ ’There is right at tho west end of Itiillle, 

Down at the root of Vosulus the cold, 

' 1 From mndom. By J. BmiseU LoweU, 

A.M., Professor of Bolles-Lettres in Harvard College, 
XT.S tomlon: Sampson Low iSi Co. 1871., 


A lusty j)l:iin iihundimt ofT.it, ‘lillc, 

Where many n tower and towm thou may.st behold. 
That founded were in time of fatliera old. 

And many an oHmr fetetaWe sight ; _ 

What an. airy precision of teuclv there is here, 
and what a sure eye for the points of character 
in landscape 1 But the picture is altogether 
subsidiary. No doubt tho ivorks of diilvator 
Ro.sa and Gasicir rou.s.sm slioiv that there must 
have been some ainatcur taste for the grand' 
and lorrihle in scenery: hut the British poet 
Thora.son (“■swect-.souIed" iH Wordsworth’s ajit 
word) was the first to do witli word.s wlmt they 
Iiad doncpartiallywithcnlours. JIcivu.s turgid, 
no good metrist, and hi.s English i.s like a trams- 
latiun from oneof tho.so poets who wrote in Latin 
after it wits dead; hnt he was a man of sincere 
genius, and nut only English, but iinrepean 
literattive ia largely in his debt. He was the 
inventor of ehe.ap amusement for the million, 
to be had of All-out-doors for the iisking, It 
was his impulse which unconsciously gave 
direction to Rousseau, and it is to the sdiool 
of Jean Jacques that we owe St. Pierre, Coiiqier, 
Ghftteaubriand, Wordsworth, Byron, Lamiir- 
tine, George Sand, Ru.skin — tho great paiatfits 
of ideal landscape. 

•So long as men hud slender means, whether 
of keeping out cold or checkmating it with 
artificial heat, winter was an unwelcome guest, 
especially in the country. There he was tho 
liearer of a lettre-de-mc/iel, w'hicli simt its vic- 
tims in .solitary confinement, with few resources 
but to 1joo.se round the fire and repeat ghost- 
stories, which had lo.st all their fre-shnoas and 
none of their terror. To go to bed wa.s to lie 
awake of cold, with an added shudder of fright 
wlicnovcr a loo.se casement or a waving curtain 
chose to give you tho goose-flesh. Biissy 
llabutin, in one of his letters, gives u.s a notion 
how uneonifortable it was in the country, with 
green wood, smoky chimneys, and doers and 
windows that thought it tvas their duty to 
make the wind whistle, not to kee]) it oat. 
With fuel so dear, it could not h.ave Imon much 
bettor in the city, to judge liy Menage's warn- 
ing against tho danger of our dres,siug-guwn-, 
taking lire while we cuddle too do.scly over the 
.sp.armff Iilazo. 'I'he poef of Winter Idnifielf is 
said to have written in bcil, witli his hand 
through a hole iu the blanket; and we may 
suspect that it was tho warmth quite as much 
as the company that first drew men together 
; at the enfl’oe-houae. Golerldgo, in January, 
i 1800, writes to Wodgewood ; “ I am sitting by 
a fi» in a rng greatcoat. . . , It ia most 
1 barbarously cold, and you, I fear, can shield 



yourself from it only by perpetual imprison- 
ment.” This thermoinolrieal view of winter 
is, I jOTiit, a depressing one: for 1 think there 
is nothing so demoralizing a-seold. J know of 
a boy who, when his father, a bitter ecouoniwt, 
was brought home dead, said only, “Now wo 
can burn as iniieli w'ood sis we like." I would 
not offliand prophesy the gallows for that boy. 
1 remember witli a slmdder a pinch I got from 
the cold onco in a railroad-car. A born fanatic 
of fresh air, I found myself glad to. see the 
windows hermetically scaled by the freezing 
vapour of our breath, and plotted the assaasin- 
,'d.ion of tlie combictov every time he opened 
the door. I felt myaolf sensibly barbarizing, 
and would have sliared Colonel Jack’s bod in 
the ash-liolo of the glass-furnace with agratofiil 
heart. Since thou I have liad more eh.arity 
for tile prevailing ill opinion of winter. It was 
natural enough that (.)vid should measure tlie 
years of his exile in Pontua by the number of 

“ Ut eumua in Pouto, ter frigovo constitit Istor, 

Thiiou hath the oolA bound Istor first, sliico I 
In Fontiis was, thrice Cnxiuo'e wave made hard. 

Jubinal has printed an Anglo-Norman piece of 
doggerel in whicli Winter and Summer dispute 
which is the better man. It is not witliont a 
kind of rough and inchoate humour, and I 
like it because old Whitebe.ard gets tolerably 
fair play. The jolly old fellow ho.asts of Iris 
rate of living, with that contempt of poverty 
which is the weak spot in the burly English 
nature; 

JH Dion uo place qne mo .avyoiigo 
Qne no face plus honour 
. Et plus dosponz on un soul jour 
Que VU8 on tote vostre \!o : ” 

Now God forbid it hap to me 
That I inafca not more groat display, 

And «i)ond nioro in a single day 
Tlian you can do in all your life. 

The be.st touch, perhaps, is Winter's claim for 
credit as a mender of the highways, which ■was 
not without point when every road in Europe 
was a quagmire during a good part of the year 
unless it was bottomed on some remains of 
Homan engineering; 

s- ^ 

: Et a bon droit le day BBtro, 

Quant de la bowo face cancO 
Par im petit degoBld:” 

Master and lord I .am, says he. 

Since I make causeys, safely crost, - 
Of mud, with just a pincli of frost. . 


But there is no recognition of Winter as the 
best of out-door <;ompiiny. 

Even Emer.son, an open-air man, and a 
bringer of it, if ever any, confesses, 

" The frost-king ties my fumbling feet, 

Sings in my ear, my hmida aro htojieh, 

Curdles the blood to the marble ljone.s, 

Tugs at the iieart-striugs, numbs the aciise, 
And hams in life with narrowing feuco. " 

Winter was literally “the inverted year,” as 
Thomson called liiin; for such entertainments 
as could be liad must ho got witliin doors. 
What cheerfulness there wa.s in brumal ver.se 
was that of Horace’s dissolve friijus ligna svper 
foco Im-jie reponens, so pleasantly associ.ated 
with the cleverest scene in Boderkk Remdom. 
This is the tone of that poem of Walton’s, 
friend Cotton, which won the pniise of Words- 
worth;— 

“ Lot ns lioino, 

Oui’ mortal enemy is come; 

Winter and all his blustering train 
Have made a voyage o’er the mjLiu, - 
■“ Fly, "fly, the foe advances fiat; 

Into our fortress let ns haste, ■ 

Whore all tlie roai-evs of the north 
Can neither storm nor starve us fortli. 

“ Tliere iindergrunnd a magazine 
Of sovereign juice is cellared in, 

Liqnor that will the siege inaiiitain 
BhonUl Phinbns ne’er return again. 

“ Whilst we together jovial sit 
CaielesB, and erowned with mirth and wit, 
IVhore, though bleak winds oonfme us home, 
Om' faneies round the world shall roam.” 
Thomson’s view of Winter is also, on the whole, 
a hostile one, though he docs justice to hie 
grandeur. 

“ Thus winter falls, 

A heavy gloom oppressive o'er the world, 

Through nature shedding iiiiluenoo malign.” 

He, finds his consolations, like Cotton, in the 
house, though more refined: — 

"While without 

The ceaaoloSB winds blow lee, ho , my retreat 
Between the groaning forest and the shore 
Boat by the boundless multitude of waves, 

. A rural, sheltered, soUtary scene, ; ' 

Whore ruddy fire and hoamiiig tapers join 
TooUoer the gloom. There stndiona hit me sit 
And hold high converse with the mighty dead.” 
Doctor Akenside, a man to be spoken of with 
respect, follows Thomson. With him, too, 
‘f Winter desolates the year,” and 
,,, .“How pleasing wears the wintry night 
SpentAvith the old illuatrions dead ! 

; While by the taper’s tremhling light 

Where ohlefc or Isgislators lie,” &0. : , 


A GOOD -WORD ROE WIKTUK, 


Akensifle had evidently been reading Thom- 
son. He had the coneeplions of a great poet 
with less faculty thau many a little one, and 
is one of tlnwe Ter.siiier.s of whom it is enough 
to say that we are always willing to break him 
off in the middle with an &e.j well knowing 
tliat what follows is but the coming-round 
again of whjit went before, inarching in a circle 
with the cheap iiumerosity of a stage-ai-my. 
Ill truth, it is no wonder that the short da}-.s 
of that dondy northern climate should have 
added to winter a gloom borrowed of the mind, 
iVe hardly know, till we have experienced the 
ciintra.st, how sensibly our winter is alleviated 
by the longer daylight and the pellucid atmo- 
Hphevo. I once spent a winter in Dresden, a 
southern climate compared with England, and 
really almost lost my respect for the sun when 
, I saw' him gi-oping among the chimney-pots 
opposite my window.", as he descrilied his im- 
poverished arc in the sky. The enforced aeclii- 
aion of the season makes it the time for .sciiou.s 
study and occupations that demand fixed in- 
comes of unbroken time. This is why Milton 
said “that his vein never happily flow'od but 
from the autumnal equinox to the vernal,” 
though in his twentieth year ho had Written, 
on the return of .spring — 

" Pallor! on ot nobis rodeuiit in owmiua vires 
Ingonlumque mibl manors voris adest!" 

. Err I! ur ilB tha powew of song iBtarn 
I'o ina, and genius too, tlw gifts of Spring! 

Goethe, so far as I remember, was the first to 
notice the cheerfulness of snow in sunsiiine. 
His IlaK-reino im 'Wtnttr gives no hint of it, 
for tliat is a diluted reminisconco of Greek 
tragic choruses and the book of Job in nearly 
eipnil parts. In one of the singularly int.crc.st- 
lug and eharacteristie letters to Frau von Stein, 
however, written during tiic journey, he says: 
“ It ia beautiful indeed; the mist heaps itself 
together in light snow-clouds, the sun looks 
ilmmgh, and the snow over everything gives 
hack a feeling of gaiety.” Ibit I find in Gow- 
per the first recognition of a general amiability 
in Winter. The gontleue.ss of his temper, and 
the wide charity of his .sympathies, made it 
natural for him to find good in everything 
except, the human heart. A dreadful erecd 
distilled from the darkest moments of dyspeptic 
solitaries compelled him against his will to see 
in that the one evil thing made by a God whose 
goodness is over all his works. Gowper’s two 
Walks in the morning and noon of a winter’s 
day are delightful, so long sis he contrives to 
let himself he happy in the gracipusneas of the 
landscjipe. Your muscles grow springy, and 


your lungs dilate with the crisp air, as you walk 
along with him. You laugh with him at the 
grotesque shadow of your legs lengthened 
across the .snow by tlie j ust-rtseii .sun. I know 
nothing that gives a purer feeling of outdoor 
exliilavaliou than tlic easy ver^e- of Ihi.-, C'caped 
hypoehomlri.ae. Hut Gowper also proferrod 
his sheltered garden-walk to ilio.se robuster 
joy.s, and bitterly aeknuwledged tlie dc[iivssing 
iiillueiice of tlie darkciioil year. In i.iecemlier, 
17S0, he writes: “ At lliis .-ea'on of the le.ir, 
and in this gloomy uncomfortable climate, it 
is no easy matter for the owticr of a mind like 
mine to.divcrt it from sad subjects, and to fix it 
npoii.suchasmiiyadmiiiislerloitsaniuseiiiont.” 
Or was it l)ceau»e lie was writing to tiie drcadfnl 
Newton? I’erliap.s itis poetry tieais truer wit- 
ue.".s to Ids liabitiial ieelinsr, for it is only tliere 
tliat poets disentliral thimiselve-of tlieirrcserve 
.and liecome fully posscsseil of their greatest 
chanu, — the power of lieing franker tiiun other 
men. In the Third Hook of 77/e Task he 
lioldly .affirms Ids preference of tiie country to- 
the city even in winter: — 

“ But are not wholesome airs, tbougU mqierfumetl ■ 
By rosea, and clear suns, though acftreoly felt, 

From' olamonr, and whose very silonce ebanns, ■ , . 

'I'o be preferred to smoko ! ... 

They would be, were not. timdiws.s in the lis.ftl . , : , 
And folly in the heart: wore Itiiglaad now . 

What Euglmid was, plaiti, Imapituhte, ktivd. 

And undobaiiuhod.” 

The conclnsion sliows, however, that he wa.? 
thinking mainly of fireside delight.", not of the 
hbi«ter<)u.s companionship of nature. Tills 
appears even more clearly in the foiirtii hook: 

O Winter, ruler of the inverted year:” 
but I cannot help intemipting him to .say how 
: pleasant it always is to track poets through the 
I gardens of their predeca".sor." and find out Hieir 
likings by a flower snupped otf liere and there 
to garnish their own no."cgays. Cowper had 
been roadiiig Thomson. :md “Hie invcrlt'd 
year” plea."e3 bis fancy with its .siiggo.stion of . 
that starry wheel of the kodiac moving round 
through its sp.aces infinite, lie could not lielp 
loving a liaiidy Iiatini.sni (especially witli eIi“ion 
beauty, added), any more than Gray, anymore 
thau Wordsworth — on the .sly. But llic mem- 
her for Oliiey has the floor 

" a Winter, riilor of tho inverted year, 

Tliy acialtorod ludr with elpet like nabt-s flltel, . ; 
Tby broatb congealed ui»ii thy lips, thy ulioelfs 
Priaged with a beard made white with Other snowp 
Than lime of ago, thy foreliond wriipt hi oIouiIb, : 

A leafless bninoli tliy aceptre, and tliy throne 
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A sIMiiig oir, InilohteiJ toiio wheels,. 

Siiu tilled by fitorma nleng its alippery way, 

I love tlico all unlovely as thou sooni’st, 

Anri (lieaiMiis thou art! Thou holil’at the sun 
A iirisouer in the yet iiudawning east, 

Hliorteiiiiig hre Joiiriioy between morn anil noon, 
And huriymg him, imiiatient of hia stay, 
llown to the rosy west, but kijully still 
ttiinipaisating his loss with addetl houH 
Of anaial converse aud iuatructive ease. 

The fomily dispersed, and iixing thought. 

Not less dispei-sed by daylight and Its cares. 

I crown thee Mng of intimate delights, 

Fivesi.lo eiijoyinents, horoehom happiness, 

And all the l.•omfort^ that the lowly roof 

Of long uuintetrupted evening know." 

I lull Uiin a good lianiim bit of writing, 
imaginative, too — not so flushed, not so . . . 
higlifuluting (let me dare tiie odioii.s word!) as 
the modern style ainee poote have got hold of 
a tlieory that imaginaliou i.s eommon-sense 
turned jn.-iide out, and not conmion-sense sub- 
limed — hut wholesome, masculine, and strong 
in the siniplipity of a mind wholly occupied 
with its theme. To me Cowper is .still the best 
of our descriptive poets for every-day wear. 
And what unobtrusive skill he ha.s! How he 
heightens, for example, your sense of winter 
evening seeliision, by the twanging liorn of the 
postman on the bridge! That liorn lias rung 
in my ears ever since I first hoard it, during 
the consulate of the seeond Adams. Words- 
worth strikes a deeper note; hut does it not 
sometimes come over one (just the least in the 
world) that one would give anytliiiig for a bit 
of nature pure and simple, witliout (juite so 
strong a flavour of W. W. ? W. W. is, of course, 
sublime aud all tliat — hut! For my part, I 
will make a dean breast of it, and confe3.s that 
I can't look at a mountain witliout fancying 
the late laureate’s gigantic Roman nose thrust 
between me and it, and thinking of Dean 
Swift's profane version of Romanos rerum 
dominos into Roman nose! a rare un! dom 
your nose! But do I judge verses, tlicu, by 
tlie impressiou iniide on me Iiy tlie man who 
wrote them? Hot so fast, my good friend, but, 
for good or evil, tlie diaraetov and its intellec- 
tual product are inextricably interfused. 

If I remember aright, Wordsworth himself 
(except in his magnificent sliatiug-aocnc in the 
jPrdadc) has not mtieh to say for winter out of 
doors. I cannot recall any picture by him of 
a snow-storm, Tiie reason may possibly be 
tluit in the Lake country even the winter 
storms bring rain rather than snow. He was 
thankful; for the Christmas visits of Crabb 
Roljinson, because they “ helped him through 


the Winter.” His only liearfcy praise of winter 
is when, as GSnSral Fdvrier, ho defeats the 

** Humanity, doUgUtiug to b«!it:ibi 
A fond refleotion of lior own decay, 

I Hath painted Winter like a tvaveUer old. 

Propped on a staff, .and, tbr-oiigii the sullen day, 
j In hooded mantle, limiiiiig o’er the jilain 
! Aa tliough bis weakiiOSB wore dintnrbed by pain ; 

! . Or, ifajuater fanc.vBboiiId allow 
.An undisputed symbol ofconimand. 

The chosen scoptre is a withered l]Ow 
Infirmly grasped within a withered hand. 

These emblems suit tiie lielpleas and forlorn; 

But mighty Winter the davieo ahall seorn." 

The Scottish poet (irahamc, in his Sahhath, 
says manfully: — 


and he has one little picture which no other 
poet has surpassed: — 

•' High-ridged tho wliirlijd drift liiis almost reached 

The powdered keystone of the iilmrehyord poroh: 

Mute hangs the hooded bail; the tombs lie burled." 

Even in our own eliuiate, where the sun shows 
his winter face as long and as brightly as in 
Central Italy, tho seduction of the chimney- 
corner is apt to pradomiimte in the mind over 
the severer satisfactions of muffled fields and 
penitential woods. The very title of Whittier’s 
delightful Snow-Bound shows wtiat Ac was 
thinking of, though ho doe.s not vapour a little 
about digging out paths. The versos of Erner- 
Ron, perfect as a Greek fragment (doRpito the 
archaism of a dissyllahie firo), wliioh iio han 
chosen for his epigraph, toll us too how the 


They are all in a tale. It is always the 
tristie hiems of Virgil. Catch one of them 
having a kind word for old Barho Fleurio, 
unless ho whines through some cranny, like a 
beggar, to heighten their onjoyinciit while tiioy 
toast their slippered toes. I grant there is a 
keen relish of contrast about tlie bickering 
flame as it givc.s an emphasiR beyond Gherardo 
della Ndtto to loved faces, or kiiidle.s the gioumy 
I gold of volumes scarce less friendly, eapeeialiy 
I when a tempest is blundering round the houRe. 
Wordsworth has a fine touch that bringa home 
I to us the comfortable contrast of without and 
within, during a stem at night, and the pas- 
I sage is highly characteristic of a poet whose 
i inspiration always has an undertone of bour- 
ffeois:— 


“ Now is the time 

To visit Nature in her grand attiroj” 


Around tho radian b fireplact}. enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of atorrn." 
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J. II., one of tho.se ehoice poets who will not 
tanii.iii tiuiir Iwight faneie.s by puWieation, 
always insists on a snow-storm as e.ssenlial to 
tlic true atmosphere of whist. Mrs. Battles, 
in her famous rule for the game, implies win- 
ter, and would dout>tle.ss have added temiieat, 
if it could he had for the asking. For a good 
solid read also, into the ainall hours, theivi is 
nothing like that.sen.se of .safety against luiving 
your evening Iiii<l waste, which Kuroclydon 
lirings, lift lie bellows down the ehinniey, making 
your fire gasp, or rnstlc.s .snow-flake.s against 
the pane with a souml more soothing than 
.silenee. Emerson, as lie i.s apt to do. not only 
hit the nail on the head, liut drove it homo, in 
that la.st pliraso of the “ tamiiltiious inivacy.” 

But T would exchange this, and give some- 
thing to boot, for the privilege of walking out 
into the vast blur of a north-north-east snow- 
storm, and getting a strong draught on the 
furnace within, by drawing the first furrows 
through its sandy drifts. 1 love those 


" Noon tido twilights which snow niakoa 
With tompost of the blinding flakes.” 


If the Wind veer too much toward the east, you 
get the heavy snow th.at gives a true Alpine 
slofe to the boughs of yOur evcrgi-cens, and 
traces n skeleton of your elms in white; but 
you must have plenty of north in your gale if 
you want those driving nettles of frost that 
sting the cheeks to a crim.son manlier than 
that of fire. During the great storm of two 
winters ago, the mo.st robustious periwig-p.ated 
follow of late years, I waded and floundered a 
couple of miles through the whispering night, 
and brought home that feeling of expansion 
wo have after being in good company. ‘‘Great 
things doeth Ho which we cannot comprehend; 
for He saith to the snow, ‘Be thon on the 


There is admirable snow scenery in .Tndd’s 
Mmyaret, but some one has confiseated my 
copy of that admirable book, and perhaps 
Humer’.s picture of a snow-storm is the best 
yet in its large simplicity: — 

“And ns in wintor-timo, when J^ove Wb cold sharp 
javolijiB throwa 

Amongst mortaia, and ia moved to wMto the earth 
with snows, 

The winds asleep, ho freely pours till highest promi- 
neiits, 

Hill-tops, low meadows, and tUo fiolda that crown with 
moat contents 

The toils of men. soaporta and shoroa, are hid, and 


hruod, onibraM.” 

GUapman, after all. tlioiigli he m.iki- very 
free with him, come.s nearer Homer lhan any- 
body else. There is nothing in the original of 
that fair snow’s tender ilaUe;s, but neitiiev Pope 
nor Cowper could get out of their hc.itla tiie 
psalmist's tender phrase, “ Xlegivcth Ids snow 
' like wool," for which alfio Homer uflbvds uo 
hint. Pope talks of " dissolving fleeces," and 
; Cowper of a “fleecy imintle." But David i.s 
nobly simple, while Pope is .simply noji.scii.sj(;til, 
.and Gowper pretty. If they mu-t Imvc pretti- 
iie.ss, Martial would have siipplicii them with 
I it in his 

I which is loo pretty, though 1 fear it would 
I have pleased IJr. Donne. Eustathiu-. of Thes- 
salouica calls snow iiSap ipiuder, woolly water, 
w'hich .a poor old French pioet., Goiioau, lias 
amplified into this; — 

“Loivqne hiftoUUu-aiuhnnv.iiiw , 

Do lour vord oriiBraeut dopouillc le.i forcta 
, Sous uno ncigo dpaisac il cmivro lei giidrcta, 

Bt la ncigo a jKiur ciix b chalimr dc Ja laiiio.V 
In this, as in Pope’s veivsion of tlie passage in 
Homer, tliere is, at least, a sort of suggo.stion 
of .snow-storm in tlie blinding drift of words. 
But, on the whole, if one would know what 
snow Is, I should advise liim not to hunt up 
what the poets have said about it, but to look 
at the .sweet miracle itself. 


THE SOLDIER’S HOME, 

My untried muse sball no high tone anaraac. 

Nor strut in artuaj-farcwell my cap ami phuuo .- 
Brief ho niy verse, a task within my power. 

I teU my feelings in one happy hour ; 

I But what, an hour waa that ! wlien from the main 
1 reach’d this lovely valley once again 1 
j A glorious hiirveat flll'd my eager Bight, 
Half-shook’d, Unlf-waviiig in a flood of ligiit; 

Oh that iwor cottage roof whore I was horn 
The sun look’d down aa in life's e..i'ly mom. 

I gazed aromid, but not a aoni apiraar'd, 

I listen’d on the threshold, notliing heard ; 

I call'd my father thrice, but no one oame ; 

It waa not fear or grief that shook my frame. 

But an o'erpoweriug sonao of peiioo and home, 

Of foils gone by, iievhaiKi of joys to come. 

Tho door invitingly stood opou wide, 

I Sliook my dust, and sot my Bbitf aside. 

How sweet it waa to breathe that cooler air. 
And take poBsesaioii of my father's eUalr ) 
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oneath niy elbow, on.tlio solid framo, 
ppoat'd tljo Tongh iJiitiids of toy name, 
lit forty years befora J—tho aame old eloi 



robin on the tiircohoUl ; thoiigb s 
t first ho look’d iHstraatful, almost ally, 
nil raat on nio Ina coal-black steadfast eye. 

All iia 1 old worn-out soldior, is It you?” 

broiigh the mom ranged tlio iniiiriaon’d humble-beo, 

ud boiub’cl and bounced, and struggled to be fi'oe- 

aHhiiig against, the panes rvitli enllon roar, 

lint throw their diaiiiond siiuliglit on tlie floor; 

ttot floor, clean sandiiil, where iny fancy stray’d 

'or iiiuliilatiiig waves the broom had made, 

einindiiig ine of thosu of hideous forma 

iiat mot na ns wo imss’d tho e«j.e of ij'iornis, 

here iiigli and loud they hreali, luid peace comes never: 

ley roll and foam, and roll and fbam for over. 

It li&e was peace, tliirt peace which home can yield I 
16 graaflhoppsr, the partridge in tho field. 


$ still 


:i bods of moss that spread the window-aill, 
ileein’d no rnosa my eyes had ever eeon 
lid been so lovoly, hrilllant, fresli, and sreoii, 

:id gnosa’d some infant baud had placed it there. 
Id priredita hue, so e-tguisite, BO rare, 
lelings on feelings mingling, doubling rose, 
f heart felt everything but calm repose ; 
leiua not reokoii nitimtes, honrs, nor years, 

■ bnrsted into to 


)1, confused, sat down ,ag 


id tlioiight upon til 
■nved at war and all its hovrii 
’ lory's iinagmira, whore tli 


.used the imu’cleving w< 


miloivs then I saw, two voices he.ard, 
sspnlie .age, and one a ohild’s appear’d.— 
ip’il my father with convulsive start, 

1 an iiiBtaiit clasii’d me to his heart, 
sy him stood a little bine-eyed maid, 
Iteijpiiig to the child, the old maji said, 
eldtlier, Naiioy, kiss me once, again. 


ciiild approach’d, anil 
id-nry old eyes, slinott deprived of sight. , 
hjjtJjns epinniy.talo, thus tedious bo? 
fiOW toldtel what’s the world'to naf 
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In Little Wild Street Chapel, Lincolii’a-Inn 
Fields, a aei’miin is anuniilly preiieliod on the 
27tli of November, in coniuioinoration of the 
'■tillEAT S’l'ORM”. ill 1703. 

This fearful tempest was preceded by a strong 
west wind, which set in about tho middle of 
tho montii; and every day, and almost every 
hour, increased in force until the . S-ith, , when 
it blow furiously, occasioned much alarm, and 
some damage was sustained. Cn the iifith, and 
through the night following, it continued with 
muwiial violence. On the morning’ of .l'’ridii,y, 
the 26th, it raged so fearfully that only few 
people had courage to venture abroad, 'I'owaril.s 
evening it rose still higlier; the night setting 
in with excessive darkness added general horror 
to the scene, and prevented any from seeking 
aecurity abroad from their homes, had that 
heen possible. The extraordinary power of tho 
wind created a noise, hoarse and dreadful, like 
thunder, which carried terror to every eim, and 
a])pailed every iieavt. There were also ajipear- 
aiiees in the heavens that roBombled lightning. 
“The air," say.s a writer at the time, “was 
full of meteors and fiery vapours; yet,” he adds, 
“I am of opinion that there was really no 
liglitning, in tho common acceptation of tlie 
tem; for the clouds that flew with such vio- 
lonee tlirough the air, wore not to my obseiwa- 
tioii such .as arc usually freighted with thunder 
and lightning; the hurries nature was then in 
do not consist with the system of thunder.’* 
Some imagined tho tempo.st was accompanied 
with an cai’t.hqnako. “Horror and oonl'uBion 
seiued upon all, whether on shore or at .sea; no 
pen can describe it. no tongue can expre.-is it, 
no thought can conceive it, unless tlroirs who 
were in the extremity of It; and who; lieing 
touelied with a due sense of the sparing’ morcy 
of their Maker, retain tho deep impresBinns of 
his goodness upon their minds though the 
danger lio past. To venture aliroad was to rush 
into instant dcatli, aud to stay within afforded 
no other prospect than that of being bui’ied 
under theruinsof a falling habitation. : Some 
in their distraction did the former, and mot 
death in the streets; others, the latter, and in 
their own homsKi received their final doom.’’ 
One hundred and; twenty-three persons were 
killed by tho falling of dwellings; amoiig.st 
these wore the Bisiiop of liath and Weils (Dr. 
Hiehard Kidder), and his lady, by the fall of 
part’ of the episcopal palace of W ells; and Lady: 
Penelope Nicholas, sister to the Bishop of 


tondon, at Horsley, m ifsiissex. Those who 
Hcrialicd in the wotors, in the floods ol' the 
.Hevcniyml fhe'J'liymcs. on thocoasD of Holland, 
and ill siupa Idoivn luray and never heard of 
aftenyards, are conipuleil to have amounted to 
eight thousand. 

All ranks and degrees were affected by this 
amazing tempe.st, for every family that had 
■iinything to lose lost something: laud, houses, 
cUurehes, eorn, troea, rivor.s, all wore disturbed 
or damaged by it.s fury; small buildings were 
for ihe most pact wholly swept away, " as elmfl' 
before the wind." Above eight hundred dwell- 
ing-houses were l.aid in ruins. Fewoftho.se 
that resisted escaped from heingunroofed, which 
is clear from tlie prodigious iiicroane in the price 
of tiles, whicli luse from twenty-one .shillings 
to six ponutls the thousand. About two thou- 
sand stach.s of chimneys wore blown down in 
and about Loudon. When the day hroko, the 
hoHse.s wore jno.stly stripped, and appeared like 
so many .skeletons. The eonstornation was so 
groat that trade and busmes.s were suspended, 
for the first oceiipation of the mind was so to 
repair the houses that faniiUea might bo pre- 
served from the inclemency of the weather in 
the rigorous season. The streets were covered 
with brickbats, broken tilc.s, signs, bulks, and 
pout-houses. 

The lead which covered one Imndred churches, 
and many public buildings, was rolled up, and 
hurled in prodigious quantities to distances 
almost incredible; spire-s and turrets of many 
others wore thrown down, Iniiumerablo shieks 
of corn and hay were blown away, or so torn 
and scattered as to receive great damage. 

Multitudes of cattle were lo,st. In one level 
in Giouoestershire, on. the banks of the Severn, 
fifteen thousand sheep were drowned. In- [ 
numerable trec.s were torn up by the roots: j 
one writer says, that he himself mimbovcd j 
seventeen thon-nand in p:irt of the county of I 
Kent alone, and that, tired with counting, he i 
left off reckoning, 

Tlio damage in the city of London only j 
was computed at near two millions sterling. I 
At Bristol it was aliout two lumdred thousand ; 
pounds. In the whole, it w-as supposed that j 
the loss was greater than that produced by the '• 
g]-eat fire of London, 1666, which was estimated 
at four millions. 1 

The greater part of the navy was at sea, and 
if the storm had not been at its height at full 
flood, and in a spring-tide, the Io.ss tnight have 
been nearly fatal to the nation. It ivas so 
considorablo, that fifteen or sixteen mcn-of-war 
wore cast away, and more than two thousand 
seamen perished. Few' merchantmen were | 


io.st; for most of those that were driven, to sea 
were sale. Hear-, admiral Be.muiont, with » 
squadron then lying in tlie Downs, perLsiiod 
with his own and .several other sidjia on the 
tiofiilwin Sands. 

The .slup.s lo.st by the storm w'cre estimated 
at three hundred, in the river Thames onlv 
four siilps remained between London Bridge 
and Limehoiiso, the rc.st being driven below, 
and lying there miserably beating against one 
another. Five Imndred when'io.s, three hun- 
dred ship-boats, and one hundred lighters and 
i)argo.s were entirely lost; and a mueh greater 
iiuniber received eoiwiderabli! damage, The 
wind Idew from the western seas, which piro- 
veiiting matiy.ship.s from jmtting to.'<eii, and 
driving otliers into iiarhour, iieeasioued groat 
numbers to escape destnirtiou. 

The Uildystonc Lighthoirse near Flymoiith 
was precipitated inthefiurroumMiig ocean, and 
with it Mr. VVinstaidcy , the. iiigeriiou.s arcliiteet 
by whom it was contrived, and the people who 
were with him. — “Having been frcipiently 
told that the edifice was too .slight to withstand 
the fury of the winds and waves, he was accus- 
tomed to reply contemptnouUy, limt ho only 
wished to bo in it wlren a. storm should liiiptien. 

U nfortnnately his desire, wa.s gratified. Signals 
I of di.strcss were made, but in so treinanclous a 
sea no ves.sel could live, or would venture to put 

off for their relief. ” t 

The amazing strength and rapidity of the 
wind are evideneod by the following well- 
I authenticated circumstances. Near Sbaftea- , 
bury a stone of near four hundred pounds 
1 weigiit, which had lain for some years fixed in 
■ the ground, fenced liy a bank with a low stone 
wall upon it, was lifted up by the wind, and 
carried into a hollow way, diatunt at least 
^ .seven yard.s from the phico. Tliis is mentioned 
i in a somon. preached by Hr. Miimuel Stonnett 
in 1788. Dr. Andrew Gifford, in a sermon 
' preached at Little inid Street, on the 27th 
I of Hovember, 173-1, ways that “in a country 
: town a large stable was .at once removed off 
I its foundation and instantly carried quite 
across the highway, over the heads ol' five 
horses .and the man that was then feeding 
them, without hurting any one.ef them, .or 
removing the rack and manger, both, of which 
remaiuod for a eonsidorablB time, to the admir- 
ation of every beholder." Dr, Giftbrd, in the 
same .sermon, gives an account of ".several 
ramarkahle dclivcran(:e.s. ’’ One of the most 
remarkable instances of tills kind oeeurreii at 
a hou.sn in the tilwind, in which were no Ic.ss 
than fourteen persona; "Four of them fell with 
iBetohara’a/Worjiij/'fi'raitiin'taiB,, : r ; 
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a gimt part of the honse, fte., three stories, 
and aoveral two: and though tnivied in the 
i-uins, were taken, out nnhurt: of these, lluee 
wore children; one that lay by itself, in a little 
bed near ita nurse; another in a cradle; and 
the third vra.s found h.mging (as it were wrapped 
• up) in some curtains that hitched by the way; 
neither of whom received tlie least damage. 
In another place, as a ininiater was crossing a 
court near his house, a stone from the top of 
a chimney’ upwards of one hundred and forty 
pounds weight fell close to his heels, and cut 
between his footsteps four inches deep into the 
ground. Soon after, upon drawing in liis arm, 
which he had hold out on some ocea-sion, 
another stone of near the same w’eight and 
size brusliod by his elbow, and fell close to liis 
foot, which rauHl nece-ssarily, in the eye of 
reason, have killed' him, had it fallen while it 
u'ss extended," hi the Poultry, where two 
boys were lying in a garret, a huge stack of 
chimneys fell iu, which making its way' through 
that 'and all the other floors to the cellar, it 
was followed by the bed yvlth the boys asleep 
in it, who first awaked in that gloomy place of 
confusion without the least hurt. 

So awful a visitation produced serious im- 
pressions on the government, and a d.ay of 
fasting and humiliation was appointed by 
authority. The introductory part of the pin- 
,■ olaination, issued by Queen .‘Vnuc for that 
'purpose, claims attention from its solemn 
fenport;-— ' 

‘‘WHEnEAS, by the late most terrible and 
dreadful storms of wind, rvith which it hath 
pleased Almighty God to afflict tlie pp-eatest 
part of- this our kingdom, on Friday and 
_ Saturday, the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh 
days of November last, some of our ships of 
war, and many ships of our loving subjects 
have been dc.stroyod and lost at sen, and great 


mmbeiK of our subjects, serving on board the 
same, have perished, and many houses and 
other buildings of our good subjects have been 
eitlrer wholly throyvn down and demolished, or 
very much damnified and defaced, and thereby 
several persons have, been killed, and m,aiiy 
staek-s of com and hay thrown down and scat- 
tered abroad, to the great damage and impo- 
verishment of many others, especially the 
poorer sort, and great numbers of timber and 
other trees have by the said storm been torn 
up by the roots in many parts of .this our 
kingdom: a calamity of this sort so dreadful 
and astonishing, that the like hath not been 
seen or felt in the memory of any person living 
in this onr kingdom, and wliieh loudly calls 
for the deepest and most solemn humiliation 
of ns and our people; therefore out of a deep 
and pious sense of what we and all our people 
have suffered by the said dreadful wind and 
storms (which we most humbly acknowledge 
,to be a token of the divine, displeasure, and 
that it was the infinite mercy of God that we 
and our people were not thereby wholly de- 
stroyed), we have resolved, and do hereby 
command, that a Qeireral Public Past bo ob- 
served,” &c. 

This public fast was aocordingly observed 
throughout England on the nineteenth of 
January following, with groat seriousness and 
devotion Iiy all orders and denominations. 
The Prot&stant, Dissenters, notwithstanding 
tlieir objections to the interference of tiie civil 
magiatmte, in m.attors of religion, dooming this 
to be .an occasion wherein they miglit unite 
witli their countrymen in openly bewailing the 
general calamity, rendered the supplication 
univoraal, by opening their piaeea of worship, 
and every ehiireh and meeting- Inmso was 
crowded. 

Hone’s ■ 
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